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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Dr Adam’s elaborate “ Summary of Roman Antiquities ” has hitherto 
appeared in an octavo form, and, in consequence of its price, has not 
found its way into many of our classical schools. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the work is now presented in a more portable shape, 
and at little more than one-half of the original price. The editor 
trusts, that in thus rendering this admirable work accessible to every 
schoolboy, he does some service to classical literature. 

The editor has availed himself of several valuable works that have 
appeared since the days of the learned author. Notes of considera- 
ble length will be found from Niebuhr’s Roman History, from 
Henderson on Ancient Wines, from Blair on Slavery among the 
Romans, and from the works of Professor Anthun of New York. 
These notes in some instances correct the mistakes, and in others 
supply the deficiencies of the original work. 

Tile numerous references interspersed throughout the text of 
former editions, have been removed to the foot of each page, which 
exhibits the text in a more continuous form. For the benefit of the 
tyro, translations have also been given of many of the Latin quota- 
tions. But to classical students, and others, who have occasion to 
consult the work, perhaps the greatest improvement will be found in 
the enlargement of the Indices. The Latin index now contains 
ftlily four times more words and phrases than the former one, 
and embraces, it is hoped, every word and phrase explained in the 
volume. 

Six Engravings on Steel and nearly one hundred wood-cuts will be 
found interspersed, wluch have been copied from Montfaucon's L'An- 
tiquito Expliquee, Sir Wm G ell’s Pompeii, and other works of the 
highest authority. 

Lastly, in order to direct attention to the most essential topics, and 
to facilitate examination, it is the intention of the editor to publish, 
as boon as possible, a complete set of Questions, winch will considera- 
bly abridge the teacher b labour, and save the student’s time. 

With these additions and alterations, the editor humbly trusts that 
this edition of Adam's Antiquities may be found not altogether unde- 
serving of public notice and patronage. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Nothing has more engaged the attention of literary men, since the 
revival of learning, than to trace, from ancient monuments, tike instil 
lotions and laws, the religion, the manners, and customs of die R sh 
mans, under the general name ot Roman Antiquities, This branch of 
knowledge is not only curious in itself, big, absolutely necessary for 
understanding the classics, and for reading with advantage the his- 
tory of that celebrated people. It is particularly requisite for such as 
prosecute the study of the civil law. 

Scarcely on any subject have more books been written, and many 
of them by persons of distinguished abilities ; but they are for the 
most part too voluminous to be generally useful. Hence a number 
of abridgments have been published ; of which those of Kennet and 
Nieuport are esteemed the best. The latter is, on the whole, better 
adapted than the former to illustrate the classics ; but being written 
in Latin, and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted for the use 
of younger students. Besides, it contains nothing concerning the laws 
of the Romans, or the buildings of the city, which are justly reckoned 
among the. most valuable parts in Kennet. 

On these accounts, near twenty years ago, the compiler of the 
following pages thought of framing from both, chiefly from Nieuport, 
a compendium for his own use, with an intention to print it, if he 
should meet with no book on the subject to his mind* Rut he soon 
perceived, that on several important points he could not derive from 
either the satisfaction he wished. He therefore had recourse toother 
sources of information, and chiefly to the classics themselves. To 
enumerate die various authors he has consulted would be tedious and 
useless. It is sufficient to say, that he has borrowed with freedom* 
from all hands, whatever he judged fit for his purpose. He has been 
chiefly indebted to Manulius, Brissonius, and Middleton, on the 
senate ; to Pignorius, on slaves ; to Sigonius, and Grucchius, Maim- 
tius, Huber, Gmvina, Merula, and Heineccius, on the assemblies of 
the peopte, the rights of citizens, the laws and judicial proceedings ; 
to Lipsius, on the magistrates, the art of war, shows of the circus, 
and gladiators ; to Schaeffer, on naval affairs and carriages ; to Fer* 
rarius, on the Roman dress; to Kirchmanuns, on funerals; to Ar- 
bnthuot, on coins ; to Dickson, on agriculture ; to Donatus, on the 
city i lo Tumebus, Abraham us, Rosinus, Salmasius, Hottom&muis, 
n 3 
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Graevius, and Gronovius, Montfaucon, Pitiscus, Ernest! , and particu- 
larly to Gesner, in different parts of the work. 

-After making considerable progress in this undertaking, the com- 
piler found the execution so difficult, that he would have willingly 
dropt it, could he have found any thing on the subject to answer his 
-views. Accordingly, when Mr Lempriere did him the favour to 
* communicate his design of publishing that useful work, the Classical 
Dictionary, he used the freedom to suggest to him tlm propriety of 
' Intermingling witluliis plan a description of Roman Antiquities. But 
being informed by that gentleman that this was impracticable, and 
meeting with no book which joined the explanation of words and 
•things together, he resolved to execute his original intention. It is 
nOw above three years since he began printing. This delay has been 
occasioned partly by the difficulty of the work, aud making various 
alterations and additions ; partly, also, by a solicitude to receive the 
remarks of some gentlemen of learning and taste, on whose judgment 
he could rely, who have been so obliging as to read over, with criti- 
cal attention, the sheets as they were printed. 

After finishing what relates to the laws and judicial proceedings, 
the compiler proposed publishing that part by itself, with a kind of 
syllabus of the other parts subjoined ; that he might have leisure to 
reprint, with improvements, a Summary of Geography and History, 
which he composed a few years ago for the use of scholars. But 
after giving an account of the deities and religious rites in his cursory 
manner, and without quoting authorities, he was induced, by the 
advice of friends, to relinquish thut design, and to postpone other 
objects, till he should bring the present performance to a conclusion. 
Although he has all along studied brevity as much as regard to per- 
spicuity would admit, the book has swelled to a much greater size 
than at first he imagined. 

The labour he has undergone can be conceived by those only who 
have been conversant in such studies. But be will think his pains 
well bestowed, if hte work answer the end intended — to facilitate the 
acquisition of classical learning. He has done every thing in his 
power to render it useful. He has endeavoured to give a just view 
of the constitution of the Roman government, and to point out the 
principal causes of the various changes which it underwent. This 
part, it is hoped, will be found calculated to impress oq the minds of 
youth just sentiments of government in general j by showing, on the 
one hand, the pernicious effects of aristocratic domination ; and, on 
the other, tiie still more hurtful consequences of democratical licen- 
fousness, and oligarchic tyranny. 

But it is needless to jvoint out what has been attempted in particu. 
Ur parts \ as it has been the compiler’s great aim, throughout the 
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whole, to convey as much useful information as possible within the 
limits he lias prescribed to himself Although very few things are 
advanced without classical authority, yet in so extensive a field, and 
amidst such diversity of opinions, he, no doubt, may have, fallen Into 
mistakes. These he shall esteem it the highest favour to have point* 
ed out to him ; and he earnestly entreats the assistance of the encour-* 4 
agers of learning to enable him to rentier his work more useful. He 
has submitted his plan to the best judges, and it has uniformly met 
with their approbation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that in some places he lias quoted too 
many authorities. But he is confident no one will think so, who takes 
the trouble to examine them. This he esteems the most valuable * 
part of the book. It has at least been the most laborious. A work 
of this kind, he imagines, if properly executed, might be made tb 
serve as a key to all the classics, and in some degree supersede the , 
use of large annotations and commentaries on ♦the different authors; 
which, when the same customs are alluded to, will generally be found* 
to contain little else but a repetition of the same things. 

The Compiler has now in a great measure completed, what above 
twenty years ago be conceived to be wanting in the common plan of 
education in this country. His first attempt was to connect the study 
of Latin Grammar with that of English ; which was approved of by 
some of the first literary cliaracters then in the kingdom. It is 
sufficient to mention Mr Harris and Dr Lowth. He lias since con- 
trived, by a new and natural arrangement, to include in the same book 
a vocabulary, not only of the simple and primitive words in the Latin 
tongue, but also of the most common derivatives and compounds, with 
an explanation of phrases and of tropes. His next attempt was to 
join tlie knowledge of ancient and modern geography, and the 
principles of history, with the study of the classics. And now he 
has endeavoured to explain difficult words and phrases in the Roman 
authors, from the customs to which they refer. How far he has suc- 
ceeded in the execution lie must leave others to judge, He can only 
say, that vvliat he lias written has proceeded from the purest desire to 
: promote the improvement of youth ; and that he should never have 
thought of troubling the world with his publications, if he could have 
found, on any of the subjects he has treated, a book adapted to his 
purpose. He lias attained his end, if he has put it in the power ot 
the teacher to convey instruction with more ease, and in a shorter 
time ; and of the learner to procure, with the greater facility, instruc- 
tion for himself. He has laboured long in the education of youth, 
and wished to show himself not unworthy of the confidence reposed in 
him by the public. His chief enjoyment in life has arisen from the 
acquisition and communication of useful knowledge ; ami he can trulv 
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«ay with Seneca, u Si cum hac exception? detur sapientia, ut iilam m- 
rlusam teneani, nec enunciem, rtjiciam,” Ep. G. 

Edinburgh, April, 1791 , 


ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. 


The compiler has felt much satisfaction from the favourable recep- 
tion Ills performance has met with. He has, in particular, been high- 
ly gratified by the approbation of several of the masters of the great 
schools in England, and of the professors in the universities of Ijotli 
kingdoms. The obliging communications lie has received from them, 
and from other gentlemen of the first character for classical learning, 
he will ever remember^ with gratiLude. Stimulated by such encour- 
agement, lie has exerted his utmost industry to improve this edition. 
The numerous facts and authorities lie has added will show the pains 
lie has bestowed. The index of Latin words and phrases is consider- 
ably enlarged ; and an index of proper names and things is subjoine d ; 
for suggesting the utility of which, ho is indebted to the authors of 
the Analytical ltev iew. 

There are several branches of Ids subject which still remain to be 
discussed ; and in those he has treated of, lie lias been obliged to 
suppress many particulars for tear of swelling bis book to 100 great a 
size. It has therefore been suggested to him, that to render this work 
more generally useful, it ought to be printed in two different forms: 
in a smaller size for the use of schools ; and in n larger form, with 
additional observations and plates, for the use of more advanced 
students. This, if he find it agreeable to the public, he will en- 
deavour to execute to the best ot his ability : but it must be a work 
of time ; and he is now obliged to direct his attention to other ob- 
jects, which he. considers of no less importance. 

As several ot thf classics, both Greek uiul Latin, an* differently 
divided by different editors, it will be proper to mention what editions 
of these have been followed in the quotations: On* sir, by Clarke, or 
in usinn Delphini; Pliny, by Brotier; Quinctilian and the writers on 
husbandry, by Gesner; Peironius Arbiter, by Burmannus : Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, bylteiske; Plutarch’s Morals, by Xylander ; and 
Dio Cassius, by Keimarus. It is needless to mention the editions of 
mtch authors as are always divided in the same manner. Those not 
divided into chapters, as Appian, Strabo, Plutarch’s Lives, &c. are 
quoted by books and pages. 

Edinburgh, May 21st, im. 
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revtUUe Vit®; Ep, Kpia- 
tolse ; |r. de Ira . lion, da 
Benrliciif ; Heic.Fur. H«r- 
oolae K ur on.; Tr&nq. An. 
da TiuiupiiUitato Auimi ; 


Cletn. de Clementia* Pmy. 
do Provident!*; Vrt. Bout, 
do Vita Beats. 

Slat. Statius ; Sllv. Silvas ; 

Theb. Thebais. 

Strab. Strabo. 

Suet. Suetonius; JuU Julius; 
Cats, Cantor. Aug. Aug us- 
tus, Tib. Tiberius; Gal. 
Caligula; Claud. CUudm*; 
Nrr* Nero, Gal Gallia* 
Oih. Otbo, Vit. ViUlilui; 
Veep, Vespasian ; Tit.'l itus; 
Do in. Dumitiun. 

Tat . Tacitus , A nn. A nualea j 
Hurt. Historic , Agric. Ag- 
ricola; Mai. tier, de Moit- 
bu* Oermanorum. 

Ter. Tereutius , And. Andria; 
Gun. Kumtoliu* ; HeauU 
He. utontimnruuienos ; Adol. 
tdolpbi ; Phor. Plioruiio; 
Uec. Hecyra. 

Theoph . Theophrastus. 

Val. Max. ValeruiN Mwimah 
Varr. Vsrro; L. I* de LMinu 
Lingua ; K. K. de He Hu«- 
Uca. 

Vcget. Vegetms. 

Val. Patera. \ eileius Pater- 
culus. 

Vilg. VirgUius ; JKn. .ftvnei*; 

Geo. Georgina ; EeUkliiKV. 
Xanopb. Xenophon; Ci r. Cy- 
ropedia; A u*b. Anabasis. 
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HOMAN ANTIQUITIES. 




FOUNDATION OF THE CITY, AND DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Rome was founded by Romulus and a colony from Alba Longa, 
753 years, its it is commonly thought, before the birth of Christ** 
They began to build on the *2 1st day of April, which was called. 
Pal ilia, from Pales, the goddess of shepherds, to whom it was 
consecrated, and was ever after held as ft festival, 1 * * See App. a. 

Romulus divided the people h of Rome into three tribes ; and 
each tribe into ten curl®. The number of tribes was afterwards 
increased by degrees to thirty five. They were divided into 
country and city tribes. 1 * The number of the curiae always re- 
mained the same. Each curia anciently had a chapel or temple 
for the performance of sacred rites.® He who presided over one 
curia was called curio ; 4 he who presided over them all, curio 

MAXIMUS. 

From each tribe Romulus chose 1000 foot-soldiers, and 100 
horse. These 3000 foot and 300 horse were called lkoio, a legion, 
because the most warlike were chosen.® Hence one of the thous- 
and which each tribe furnished was called miles.® The comman- 
der of a tribe was called tribunus, vel ryiwQxfic* 9 

The whole territory of Rome, then very small, was also divid- 
ed into three parts, but not equal. One part was allotted for the 
*<• trice of religion, and for building temples; another, for the 
king’s revenue, and the uses of the state; tne third and most con- 
siderable part was divided into thirty portions, to answer to the 
thirty curia\* 

The people were divided into two ranks* patricians and ple- 
beians ; connected together as patrons and clients. 1 * In after- 
times a third order was added, namely, the equities* 
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THE SENATE* 



AN1> NUMBER OF THE SENATE* 

uted by Romulus, to bo the perpetual coun- 
It consisted at first only of 100 They 
JP among the patricians ; three were nominated 
by eddf three by each curia. 1 2 * To these ninety-nine 

Romulus himself Added one, to preside in the senate, and June 
the care of the city in his absence. The senators were called pa- 
th eb, either upon account of their age, or their paternal care or 
'the state ; certainly out of respect;* and their offspring, pairk ii. 4 * 
After tJie Sabines were assumed into the city, anotner hundred was 
chosen from them, by the suffrages of the curi®.® But, accord- 
ing to Livy, there were only 100 senators at the death of Romu- 
lus, and their number was increased by Tullus Hostihus, after the 
destruction of Alba. 6 Tnrquinius Prisous, the fifth king of Home, 
added 100 more, who were called paired minqrum gentium. f i hose 
created by Romulus, were called pat res ma jorum gentium , 7 and 
their posterity, Vatricn Majorum Gentium. f J his number of .‘iOO 
continued, with small variation, to the times of ^ylia, who in- 
creased it; but lion mafty he added is uncertain. It appears there 
were at least aboto 400.* 


In the time of Julius (Vsnr, the number of senators was increas- 
ed to 900, and after his death to 1000; many worthless persons 
having been admitted into the senate during the civil wars, 9 one 
of whom is called by Cicero self-chosen. 10 But Augustus reduced 
Urn number to 000. u 

Such as were chosen into tbe senate by Biutus, after the cx- 
pul&lou of Tarquin the Proud, to supply the place of those whom 
that king bad slain, were callod (onscrimi, i. e. persons written 
or enrolled together with the old senators, who alone were pro- 
perly styled Palres. Hence the custom of summoning to the 
sen ate those who were Patres, and w lio were Conscript * . la Hence, 
«iKo, the name Pat res Conscript i, (sc. ct ) was afterwards usually 
applied to all the senators. 


2. CHOOSING OF SENATORS. 


Persons were chosen into the senate first by the kings, 1 * and 
after their expulsion, by the consuls, and by the military tri- 
bunes ; but from the year of the city J10, by tbe censors : at first 
only irom tbe patricians, but afterwards also from the plebeians, 14 
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chiefly, however, from the equlteg ; whence tiwi order 

seminar iim smalm* 1 r 

home tnuiic mat *be sewne was supplied %»n the annual Mpfr 
trates, chosen by the people, all of whom Had, of course, admittanteb 
into the senate ; hut that their senatorial character w&wsot esteemed 
complete, till they were enrolled by the censors at the W4 JUm* 
trum ; at which time, also, the most eminent private citizens ww* 
added to complete tlie number.* 

After tlie overthrow at the battle of Cana®, a dictator was 
ated for choosing the senate. After the subversion of liberty, 
the emperors conferred the dignity of a senator on whom they 
thought fit, Augustus created three men to choose the aanafty 
and other three to review the equites, in place of the censors,* 

He whose name was first entered in the censor's hooks, was 
called princkps senates, which title used tube given to the per# 
son who of those alive had been censor first , 4 but After the year 
544-, to him whom the censors thought most worthy. This dig* 
liity, although it conferred no command or emolument, was esteem- 
ed the very highest, and was usually retained for life. 5 It kfi 
called principatus ; and hence afterwards the emperor was named 
Prim eps, which word properly denotes only rank, and not power. 

In choosing senators, regard was had hot only to their rank, 
but also to their age and fortune. — The age at which one might 
he chosen a seuator,* is not sufficiently ascertained ; although 
it nppeais that there w as a certain age requisite. 7 Anciently sena- 
tors qeem to have been men advanced in years, as their name itn- 
ports.* But in after times the case was otherwise. It seems pro- 
bable, however, that the age required for a senator was not be- 
low thirty ; from certain laws giien to foreign nations, at different 
times, in imitation of the Romans, 9 for there is 1*0 positive as- 
sertion on this subject in the classics. 

The first civil office which gave one admission into the senate 
w m, the quflftitorship, which some have imagined might be on 
joyed at twenty-five, and consequently that one might then be 
chosen a senator. 10 Others think at twenty-seven, in the autho- 
rity of Polybius, vi. 17, who says, that the Romans were obliged 
to serve ten years m tlie army before they could pretend to any 
civil magistracy ; and as the military age was seventeen, of con- 
sequence that one might be made quaestor at twenty-seven. But 
few obtained that office so early ; and Cicero, who often boasts 
that he had acquired all the honours of the city, without a re- 
pulse in any, and each in his proper year, 11 or as soon as he 
could pretend to it by law, had passed his thirtieth year before 
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m Stained the qttmitorship, which he *dimni&tered the year 
following in Sicily. So that the usual age of enjoying the qi*a»s- 
torsbip? and of course of feeing chosen a senator, in the time 
. Of tlicero, seems to have been thirty-one. 

But although a person had enjoyed the quasstorship, he did not 
on that account become a senator, unless he was chosen into that 
order by the censors* But fee had ever after the right of coming 
into the senate, and of giving his opinion on any question? 
About this, however, writers are not agreed It is at least cer- 
tain, that there were some offices which gave persons a legal title 
to be chosen into the senate. 1 2 * 4 5 Hence, perhaps, the senators are 
sometimes Said to have been chosen by the people? ^ And Cicero 
often in his orations declares, that he owed his seat in the senate, 
as well as his other honours, to the favour of the people. 6 Per- 
sons also procured admission into the senate by military service? 

When Sylla, after the destruction occasioned by his civil wars 
and proscriptions, thought proper to admit into the senate about 
300 equites, he allowed the people to give their vote concerning 
each of them in an assembly by tribes.* But Dionysius says, that 
Sylla supplied the senate with any persons that occurred to him, 
v« 77. ami probably admitted some of the lowest rank? 

The J Flamen of Jupiter had a seat in the senate, in right of his 
office, a privilege which none of the other priests enjoyed?” 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators after they assumed 
the manly gown, the right of wearing the la tuff claim*, and of 
being present at the debates of the senate, that thus they might 
become the sooner acquainted with public affairs. 11 They also 
had the privilege of wearing the crescent on their shoes. 14 

No one could fee chosen into the senate who had exercised a 
low trade, or whose father had been a slave?* but this was not 
always observed. Appius Claudius Camus first disgraced' 4 tlie 
senate, by electing into it the sons of freedraen?* or the grand- 
sons, according to Suetonius, who says, that libertini , in the time 
of Appius, did not denote those who were freed, but their pro- 
geny, * a distinction which no where occurs in the classics, fe'ex. 
Aur, Victor calls those chosen by Appius, libertini . 17 But no- 
• body regarded that election, whatever it was, as valid, and the 
next consuls called the senate in the order of the roll which 
had been in use before the censorship of Appius? 6 It appears, 
however, that freedinen were admitted into the senate, at least 
towards the end of the republic. For Dion Cassius, speaking of 
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lie Apphis Qaudltts, and Pi9a y tlic tijjfjfc* 

)mar, A. 1J. '704, says that Appius exclude^ to toS^n 
ion, 1 to also many noblemen, and among th# v&& Saflto'w^' ■ 
istorian * for having been engaged in an nrtrigtib with Fahita, 
lie daughter of Sylla, and wire of Mile* 1 CaBsar admitted 
a to the senate net only his officers, but even fill mercenary 
oldiers, all of whom Augustus removed, 4 at which iijae he was ad 
pprehensive of danger, that when he presided If* the senate* he 
fways wore a coat of marl under his robe, and a sword, with ten 
f the stoutest of his senatorial* friends standing mind his chair* 4 
In the year of Home 535, a law was made that no senator* or 
ither of a senator, should keep a bark above the burden of 300’ 
mphorm , or eight tons ; for this was reckoned sufficient to carry 
heir grain from their farms, and it seemed below a senator to 
eap advantage by merchandise.® 

Anciently no regard seems to have been paid to the fortune 
f a senator, 7 and when it was first fixed does not appear 
lut in the flourishing state of the republic, as we learn front' 4 
iuetomus, it behoved every senator to have at least eight hundred , 
estertia, or 800,000 sestertii , which are computed to amount Ur 
letween six and seven thousand pounds sterling; not annually, hut 
or their whole fortune. Augustus raised it to 1200 sestet tia 9 and 
upplied the deficiency to those Vbo had not that sum.® Cicero 
iso mentions a certain fortune as requisite in a senator.® 

Every lustrum , i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the senate 
vas reviewed by one of the censors ; and if any oue by his be* 
mviour had rendered himself unworthy of that high rank, or bad 
milk his fortune below that of a senator, his name was passed 
>ver by the censor in reading the roll of seniors ; and thus ha 4 
vas held to be excluded from the senate. 10 But this, though’ 
lisgraeeful, did not render persons infamous, as when they ye* e 
condemned at a trial ; for the ignominy might be removed b y 
lie next censors, or they might obtain offices which again pro- 
cured them admittance into the senate, as was the case with €. An- 
on i us, who was consul with Cicero; 11 and with P. Lent ulus, who 
ivas praetor at the time of Catiline's conspiracy* 1 ® Thus also Sal* 
hst the historian, that he might recover his senator! an dignity, was 
hade prostor by Ctesar, 1 * and afterwards governor of Numidia 
where he did not act as he wrote, 14 but by rapacity and extortion 
Accumulated a great fortune, which he left to his grand-nephew. 11 
j This indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as supernu- 
merary members, without a formal election, was first granted to 
Magistrates by the censors, A. 0. 6 93. lg 
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There was r list of the son atom, 5 where all their names were writ- 
ten, which, by the appointment of Augustus, used to be annually 
pasted up in the senate house, and the name of any senator who 
had been condemned by a judicial sentence, was erased from it.* 

3. BADGES AND PRIVILEGES OK SENATORS. 

Thu badges 9 of senators were, 1. The Latus davits, or Tunica 
Ititiclavia, i. e. a tunic or waistcoat with an oblong broad stripe 
of purple, like a ribbon, sewed to it on the fore part*. It was 
broad, to distinguish it from that of the equites, who wore a 
narrow one- 2. Black buskins reaching to the middle of the 
leg, with the letter C in silver on the top of the foot. 4 Hence 
calceos muter c y to become a senator, 0 3. A particular place at 
the public spectacles, called orchestra, next the stage in the 
theatre, and next the arena in the amphitheatre. 6 This was first 
granted them by 1*. Cornelius ScEpio the elder, in his consulship, 
A. U. .053. Hence Orchestra is put for the senate itself. 7 

In the games of the circus, the senators sat promiscuously with 
the other citizens, till the emperor Claudius assigned them pe- 
culiar seats there also.* 

On solemn festivals, when sacrifices were offered to Jupiter by 
the magistrates, 9 the senators had the sole right of feasting pub- 
licly in the Capitol, dressed in their senntorian robes, and such 
as were proper to the offices w hich they had borne in the city. 10 
When Augustus reduced the number of the senate, he reserved 
to those who were excluded, the badge of their dress, and the 
privilege of sitting in the orchestra, and of coming to these 
public entertainments. 1 1 

ft ASSEMBLING OF THE SENATE, AND TIME AND Pi ACE OF ITS MEETING. 

The senate was assembled 1 * at first by the kings, after the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquin, usually by the consuls, and in their absence 
by the praetors, also by the dictator, master of horse, decemviri , 
military tribunes, interrei\ prefect df the city, and by the tribunes 
of the commons, w ho could summon the senate although the 
consuls were present, and even against their will. 13 The em- 
perors did not preside in the senate unless when invested with 
consular authority. 14 

The senators were summoned 15 anciently by a public officer 
earned viator, because he called the senators from the country, 1 * 
or by a public crier, when any thing had happened about w hich 
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the senators were to be consulted hastily, and without jfaby, 
but in later times by an edict, appointing the time and plane, 
and published several days before, net only at Rome, but some 
times also in the other cities of Italy.* The cause ofassembling 
| it used also to he added . 3 

' if any senator refused or neglected to attend, he was pun ished 
by a fine and distraining his goods , 4 unless be had a Just excuse. 
The fine was imposed by him who held the senate, and pledges 
were taken till it was paid. But after sixty or sixty-five years 
of age, senators might attend or not as they pleased . 5 

Tim senate could not be held but in a temple, that is, in a 
place consecrated by the augurs, that thus their deliberations 
might be rendered more solemn . 6 

Anciently there were but three places where the senate used 
to be held v two within the city, and the temple of Beliona with- 
out it. Afterwards there w ere more places, as the temples of 
Jupiter Stator, Apollo, Mars, Vulcan, Tellus; of Virtue, Faith, 
Concord, &c. Also the Curia Hostilia, Julia, Octavio, and i J om- 
peia ; which last was shut up after the death of Cmsar, because 
ho was slain in it B These curia* were consecrated as temples by 
the augurs, but not to any particular deity. When Hannibal 
Jed his army to Borne, die senate was held in the c$mp of Flac- 
cus the proconsul, betwixt the d’orta Collina and Esquilina . 3 
When a report was brought that an ox had spoken, a thirig fre- 
quently mentioned in ancient authors, the senate was held under 
the open air . 10 

On two special occasions the senate was always held without 
the city, in the temple of jleilona or of Apollo ; for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors, especially of those who came from ene- 
mies, whom they did not choose to admit into the city; and to 
give audience ! 1 to their own generals, who were never allowed 
to come within the walls while in actual command. 

The senate met u at stated times, on the kalends, nones, and 
ides of every month ; unless when the comitia were held. For 
on thyse days 14 it was not lawful to hold a senate , 15 nor on un- 
lucky days , 16 unless in dangerous conjunctures, in which case the 
senate might postpone the comitia . 17 

An ordinary meeting of the senate was called senatus legiti - 
mus. 1s If an extraordinary senate was given to ambassadors or 
others for any reason whatever, it used to be called ikdjctus or 
eoictus, and then the senators were usually summoned by an 
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, edict, whereby anciently those Were ordered to attend who were 
' tytftfct, and who were conscripti, 1 but afterwards, “ those who 
were senators, and who had a right to deliver their opinion in the 
senate/’ Qui senatores, quibusque in senatu senteutiam dicere 
liceret, at adcssent; and sometimes, ut adessent lroquentes, ad 
V« l. Cal. drckmbr. &c. 2 

No decree of the senate could be made unless there was n 
quorum. 3 What that was is uncertain. Before Jhe times of 
Svlla, it seems to have been 100/ Under Augustus it was. 4-00, 
, which, however, that emperor altered, 5 If any one wanted to 
hinder a decree from being passed, and suspected there was mot a 
quorum, he said to the magistrate presiding, numbea senatum, 
Count the senate. 0 

Augustus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the senate should 
not be held oftener then twice a month, on the Kalends and Ides; 
and in the months of September and October, that only a certain 
number chosen by lot should attend, 7 This regulation was made 
under pretext of easing the senators, but in reality with a view to 
diminish their authority, by giving them less frequent opportuni- 
ties of exercising it. Augustus chose a council for himself every 
-six months, 8 to consider beforehand what things should be laid 
before a full house. 9 s 

The senate met always of course on the first of January, for the 
inauguration of the new consuls, who entered into their office on 
that day, and then usually there was a crowded house. — He who 
hadihe/avm 1 presided, and consulted the fathers, first, about 
wftat pertained to religion, 10 about sacrificing to the gods, expiat- 
ing prodigies, celebrating games, inspecting the books of the 
sibyls, &c., 11 next, about human affairs, namely, the raising of 
armies, the management of wars, the prownces, &c. The con- 
suls were then said to consult the senate about the republic in 
general, 13 and not about particular things. 13 The s one was the pnse 
in dangerous junctures, when the senate was consulted about tlje 
safety of the republic. 14 The month of February was commonly 
devoted to hear embassies and the demands of the province#, 15 
5. manner ok HOLr-iNO aXD consulting the’sr^ate. 

The magistrate, who was to hold the senate, offered a sacrifice, 
and took the auspices, before he entered the senate-house. If 
the auspices were not favourable, or not rightly taken, the busi- 
ness wm deferred J*j another day . 10 

Augustus ordered that each senator, before he took liis seat, 
should pay his devotions, with ah offering of frankincense and 

) LW. H, 1. KVfctua in N umbra, 1] Llv. vi’u. 0. Jfl Cits, ad Fratr. li. 3. 

? Clo. n| Civ, pfl#s)in. 7 SupI. Aug. IIS. ]2 de r«|ul)hpa liwleil- \2. sd Rj*w. i. 4.Acv»n. 

3 mat aitmp- 8 ponsilia st,W‘i.iria sor- iulci in A>rr. i. 3A, 

m fliJeBMi. tin. 1 1 tip rebus singulis fi- 16 Plm, Pan, ?fi. l>< 11, 

4 Mr. IS. 9 ad fnsijiwntcm sou** ntln. AbI. OoH. xk. 7. xli. 7. Cif. Kiiut.x.14 

5 UJfl* tl o'. <!&. If*. 3. turn, »u«l. A up. JfA. 1 1 dt sumnw rgpubUca, 

U Ck. Kf-jJ'Vnu lft do rebut diviui-. v. mu* Cie. ptwiiu* 
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wine, at the altar of that god in wfiose temple the senate were as* 
sembled, that thus they Wight discharge their* duty the more re* 
ligiously. 1 When the consuls entered die senate- house, the sens* 
tors commonly rose up to do them honour.® 

Th$ senate was consulted about every thing pertaining to die 
administration of the state, except the creation of magistrates, the 
passing Of laws, and the determination of war and peace ; all 
which properly belonged to the whole Homan people. The se- 
nate could not determine about the rights of Homan citizens with* 
' out the order of the people.® 

When a full house was assembled, the magistrate presiding* 
whether consul or p rector, &o. laid the business before them in a 
set form ; quodbomjm, kaubtum, kklix, fortunatum sit; uefkriwds 
ad vOs, patres coNSCRiPTi. Then, the senators* were asked their 
opinion in this form : dig, sp. postuumi, quid censes ?* or gum mm 

PLACET ? QUID TIBI VIDETUR ? * - 

In* asking the opinions of the senators, the same order was Wot 
always observed ; but usually the prijicrps senates was first de* 
sired to deliver his opinion, unless where there were consuls elect* 
who were always asked first, and then the rest of the senators ac- 
cording to their dignity, conmitires , praiorii, mdiiitii \ tribune 
tii , et qumstorii , which is also thought to have been their order in 
sitting. 6 The benches on which the senators sat, were probably of 
n long. form, as that mentioned by Jmenal longa c.alhvdra, ix. 5*/. 
and distinct from one another, each tit to hold all the senators of 
• a particular description ; some of them shorter, as those of the tri- 
bunes, which seem to have held only a single person.® The con- 
suls sat in the most distinguished place, on their cumle chairs. 7 

As the consuls elect were first asked their opinion, so the pros tors, 
tribunes, &c. elect, seem to have had the same preference before 
the rest of their order. He who held Hie senate might ask first 
any oue of the same order he thought proper, which he did from 
respect or friendship. 8 Senators were sometimes asked their 
opinions l>y private persons. 9 

■ The consuls used to retain through the whole year the same 
order which they had observed in the beginning of their office 
Hut in later times, especially under the emperors, they were asked 
in what order the magistrate who presided thought proper. 10 
When they* were all asked their opinions, they were said per- 
rogari, and the senate to be regularly consulted or the affair to 
•be deliberated about, ordine consult J l Augustus observed no 
certain rule iir asking the opinions of the senators, that thereby 
they might be rendered the more attentive. 12 

1 Sm-t. Auj* a$. r. lft. Fam.*il\4. Wn. v. I I, Cic j<osl 10 fiuct. Jirt. 21. «T* . 

8 Cir. Pin. J-a. 0 »ub*<‘llui. Cir. ( it. i. redit. ut {sprat. 7. f.fv. Alt i. Id. I'lia. hu. I<« 

ft Ulony. ii. H. LW. 7. Cir. Finn. lii. 0, v.ttUMLir. I0.*i*.7. lft, 

. Myi. Hft.» . Surt. Clnui). 2d. « mulli n>itnha)>tiir\ *t* 11 L|v. %*H. lft- H. 2\ 

‘ « . , * I’ 3 ‘-» * 8* 7 Cir. Ib. ft Cut. iv. I. quo i<J ! psitrn t onsniibn* gjid tt*. Pita. Pfla, W* 

’ S J»ui.Cot. io. Cu . Phil, 8 Cic, ad AU x>L W. In U» itib. Cic K,nu. f, 3. 12 im-t. Aug. 
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Nothing could be laid before the senate against the will of the 
consuls, unless by the tribunes of the people, who might also ghe 
their negative 1 against any decree, by the solemn word vkiq; 
which was called interceding.* This might also be done by all 
who had an equal or greater authority than the magistrate pre- 
siding. If any person interceded, the sentence of the senate 
was called sbnatus avctoritas, their judgment or opinion , 8 and 
not scnatus consul turn or dccrttum , their command. So likewise 
it was named, if the senate was held at an improper time or place , 4 
or if all the formalities 5 w r ere not observed, in which case the 
matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards continued by 
a formal decree of the senate. But when no mention is made of 
intercession or informality, auctoritas senatus is the same with 
consultum . 7 They are sometimes also joined ; thus, scnatus con- 
sulti auctoritas , which was the usual inscription of the decrees of 
the senate, and marked with these initial letters, S. C. A . 9 

The senators delivered their opinion,® standing; whence one 
was said to be raised, 1 ® when he was ordered to give his opinion. 
But when they only assented to the opinion of another, they con- 
tinued sitting . 11 The principal senators might likewise give their 
opinion about any other thing, besides what was proposed, which 
they thought of advantage to the state, and require that the consul 
would lay it before the senate ; w hich Tacitus calls, egredi relation - 
cm. They w ere then said cknserk refcrmdnm de ahqua re , or ty- 
lationem postulate . 12 For no private senator, not even the consui- 
Clect, was allowed to propose to the senate any question himself. 
Sometimes the whole house called out for a particular motion. 1 '* 
And if tlie consul hesitated or refused, which he did by saying, 
sk consioerare vkllk, the other magistrates, who had the right 
of holding the seuate, might do it, oven against his will, particu- 
larly the tribunes of the people . 14 Hence Augustus was, by a de- 
cree of the senate, invested with the power of tribune for life, that 
he might lay any one thing he pleased before the senate every meet- 
ing, although he was not consul . 14 And (he succeeding emperors 
obtained from the senate the right of laying before them one, 
two, or more things at. the same meeting; which was called jus 
primm, secundw,h r tier, quart#, ct quinta* relation is. In those 
times the senator who gave his opinion first, was called nr i hub 
sentential senator.™ 

It was not lawful for the consuls to interrupt those that spoke, 
although they introduced in their speech many things foreign to 
the subject; which they sometimes did, that they might waste the 
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day in speaking. 1 * 3 4 * * * For no new reference could be made after the 
tenth hopr, i. e* tour o’clock afternoon according to our manner of 
reckoning, nor a decree passed after sunset 8 Hence Cicero, In* 
blaming the decrees of Antony, calls them SCta vsspbrthu.* We 
road, however, of the senate’s being assembled at midnight, upon 
the arrival of an express from one of the consuls, Sp. Furl us, 
that he was besieged by the ASqui and Volsci, A* U. 290,* and 
of a person haranguing till it was so late that lights were call* 
ed for*® 

Those who grossly abused tins right of speaking without inter- 
ruption, were sometimes forced to give over speaking, 6 by the 
noise and clamour of the other senators. 7 Sometimes magis- 
trates, when they made a disagreeable motion, were silenced 
in this manner. 8 So when a senator threw out abusive lan- 
guage against any one, as Catiline did against Cicero and others, 
the whole senate bawled out against him. 1 ' f 

This used also to happen under the emperors* Thus Pliny, 
speaking of himself, after the death of Domitinn, says. Finite Ju- 
cipit responder? Vtjcnto ; nemo patitur ; ohturbatur, ohstrepilur ; 
odea qukIi m ut dtccret ; ro«o, patres c., ne me cooatis imrlorarr 

AUXILJUM TRIBITNORUM. Et statim Muttna trtbwtUS f PEHMITTO 

tibi, via CLARissiME, VEJRNTO, dicere* Tunc quoque , reckimaturJ * 
The title of clarissimus was at this time given to all the senators, 
but formerly only to the leading men* 

Sometimes the speeches of senators were received with shouts 
of applause. And the most extravagant expressions of approba- 
tion were bestowed on the speakers." 

The consul, or presiding magistrate, seems to have exercised 
different powers in the senate at different times. 12 When Cato 
one day, to prevent a decree from being passed, attempted to 
waste the day in speaking, Caesar, then consul, ordered him to 
be led to prison, w hereupon the house rose to follow him, which 
made Caesar recall his order 13 

If any one in delivering hia opinion had included several dis- 
tinct articles, some of which might be approved and others retri- 
ed, it was usual to require that the opinion might be divided, 
and that each particular might be proposed apart ; and therefore 
any senator might say, divide . 14 


I ut diem dicendn fxl- net*', i. e. deli>ndn vol bun not pemtittinjfbim ad cunsfindnm Apr la* 

n>«'r»»iu* consumeront, cxpunfffi'iuto ; al> oirtui to go nu, ‘I ltO)*e, luy niatum Pit, qn*M *olft| 

v. tollrront, Oir, Vcrr. «pnoiu rocUmatum «-bt. lords,* said bp, ‘you rcsMeulih'it, PUtu tty. 

Cir. pro Dnm, d. Ijns will not oblU'p n»c to iv. 9. Non ( w* q«t*. 

d Son. Trnnq. An. p. oruhonl vehamontfr ab Im |dort> Out unsistance quam Jh Mnutu frit, 

ult. A. Oft). *»v. 7. omniWiM nvlumatum of t)i« tribune*. 11 Itn qui nun me nwnytoitrv 

3 Plul. m. l(t. pvt. Id. Fiiin. t. 3. mediately Cm tribuno rptiir exiwmularvtur, 

4 Dioiiy. 'x.bXoo iU,16, I) ..tatrtparu cwmPB. Mur«*n* eriudout/ jrun rprtfUimquq k.udp flu- 

s I soelt iiuiu liiMiuii, Sail. Cat. 81. Iiavo my leave, most mulnrft, 14. lx. IS. 

Pliu. !■ j). iv. 0. lft J .ii. i*. 18. “Aftpr Illustrious VpjpiUo, tu li (V. Oral. in. 1. 

|P parurnre. ^ I hud hid* bed, V> jemto iiiocoed.' Hut still 13 <t II. iv. 10. 

Brr. ~" p - iv. 2, aUcraitrtd to rrply : thft rUmour wan fu- 14 On . K«m. L S.S*- 

■M. ihut, Cu plum est re- but uis greneval uk* newed," u«c. Rh. )fl. Avion, lo 

■ rerri da iuducetidn mour r«M against 11 Tttua, ConBurgenti Cic.MiL 0 . 
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In matters of very great importance, the senators sometimes 
delivered their opinions upon oath . 1 

Several different questions might be referred to the senate by 
different magistrates in the same meeting . 8 
When any magistrate made a motion, he was said verba facerk ; 

REFBRRB V6l DEFERRE AO SKNATUM, OT CONSULttRR 6KNATUM DK AL1QUA 

re ; and the senators, if they approved of it, relatiqnem acciperk. 

When different opinions were delivered, the senators expressed 
their assent, some to one and some to another, variously, by their 
looks, nodding with their heads, stretching out their hands, &c . 4 

The senators who spoke usually addressed themselves to the 
whole house, by the title of patres conscripti ; sometimes to the 
consul or person who presided, sometimes to both . 5 They com- 
monly concluded their speeches in a certain form : ouahr kuo 
ita censko ; or, placet ion ur, &c. w Quod c. pansa verba fecit 
ue-~de ea he ita censeo ; or quas cum ita sift; or quas ob res, 
ita cknskoj 7 Sometimes they used to read their opinion , 6 and a 
decree of the senate was made according to it. u 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the opinion 
of any one, but thought that something should be added, lie said, 

SEKV1L10 ASSKNTIOR, KT HOC AMPL1US CKNSEO ; which WOS Called, 

addtre smtentift vel in sent cut ram. 1 " 

G. MANSER OF MAKING A DECREE OF THE SENATE. 

When several different opinions had been offered, and each 
supported by a number of senators, the consul or magistrate pre- 
siding might first pul to the vote which opinion he pleased , 11 or 
suppress altogether what he disapproved. 1 * And herein consisted 
the chief power of the consul in the senate. But even this was 
sometimes contested by the tribunes . 13 

A decree of the senate was made by a separation 14 of the sena- 
tors to di lierent parts of the house. He who presided said, * l<et 
those who are of such an opinion pass over to that side ; those 
who think differently, to this .” 15 lienee ire pedibus in nintm- 
tiam alicujuS) to agree to any one's opinion; and discedere r, 
transire in alia omnta, for contrarium sentirc.™ Frequcntcs 
icrunt in alia omnia , a great majority went into the contrary opi- 
nion. Frcguens senatus in alia omnia ztf, disccssit} 1 The phrase 
yui alia omnia, was used instead of ym non censktis, sc. hoc, from 
a motive of superstition . 18 

Those senators who only voted, but did not speak, or, as some 

1 turffil. lAv. xxvi, 3 X, vi. 13. Sail. Cat. 31. quant ooxuufot, Cic. 

xxx. *0. xHi. 21. Tac. fl Sail. Cat. It. 57. 11 icntciilidin primara K«fn. i. 2. 

Ann. -v, 21. 7 Cic. Fail. ili. 13. v. i pronuHcure, ut in cun 14 per diacanknero. 

X Ctc. PiiiL vll. 1. Llv. ix. 7. alacvasio tWn’t, Cic. 13 qui hoe **n*Hu», 

ut. 11. 8tleMrtptodicere.de. Rum. i, X. x. 1*2. Uluc trannite, qut alia 

3 Cic, in I*i«. 13. Llr.it, Fain. x. I. 4 . 12 xtrgurn «• i romutoia. omnia, in Iimiuj partum. 

3H. U Mi MMiiwiiUam alien- tnmm. Cwh. B«ll» Civ. 18 Plh, Ep. vin. U. 

4 Tw. Hi*t, lv.4. ,n< i> vrl ita ut ilk t-n- U l. 17 Clr. Fam. 1. 2, rid. 
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Ue. HuL trill. 1. Llv. id Lk. Vhil, aiii. .1. (itscevaluaem teoerc, 18 cunimt causa, Fast. 
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say, vvbo bad the right of voting but not of speaking, were called 
prdarii , 1 because they signified their opinion by their feet, and 
not by their tongues: or, according to others, because not hav- 
ing borne a curuie magistracy, they went to the senate on foot/ 
But, according to Pliny, anciently all the senators went to the 
senate on foot; and the privilege of being carried thither in a 
chariot was never granted to any one but Metelltis, who had 
lost his sight in rescuing the Palladium , or image of Pallas, 
from the temple of Vesta when in flames. 3 

He who bad first proposed the opinion, 4 or who hid been the 
principal speaker in favour of it, u*e consul, or whoever it was,* 
passed over first, and those who agreed with him followed/ 
Those who differed went to a different part of the bouse ; and 
into whatever part most of the senators went, the consul said of 
it, 44 This seems to be the majority.” 7 Then a decree of the se- 
nate was made according to their opinion, 6 and the names of 
those who had been most keen for the decree, were usually pre- 
fixed to it, which were called auctoritatks per scripts vel pre- 
script at, because they stayed to see the decree made out/ Be- 
natm consult urn ca pirscriptione est, of that form, to that effect, 10 

Anciently the letter T was subscribed, if the tribunes did not 
give their negative ; for at first tike tribunes were not admitted 
into the senate, but sat before the senate-house on benches, till 
the decrees of the senate were brought to them for their appro- 
bation or rejection. 11 This, however, was the case only for a 
tery short time ; for A. U. 310, we find Oiuuleius, one of their 
number, speaking in the senate, and Dionysius says they were 
admitted soon after their institution. 12 

When a decree of the senate was made, without any opinions 
being asked or given, the fathers were said, pedtbus fine sen- 
tmtiam ; and the de<5ree was called sknatus consixtdm wot ois- 
ckssionem , 13 But when the opinions of the senators were naked, 
it was simply called senatus consultum . 14 Although it was then 
also made per duce&siowm ; and if the senate was unanimous, 
the disccssifj was said to bo made sine ulta varietal e, If the con- 
trary, in mac na varietal e serdentmruw.^ 

In decreeing a supplication to any general, the opinions of 
the senators were always asked; hence Cicero blames Antony 
ifor omitting this, in the ease of Lepidus. 16 Before the vote was 
put, 17 and while the debate was going on, the members used to 
take their seats near that person whose opinion they approved. 


I F'st, A, OeJI. i|i. 18, ’5 prhicsps vel atutnr W acrlbendo adftimtnt. PtnJ. iii. Jt Sunt. TlU. 

C*c. B'l Att. u lft, '40. KGi.K'iiii*, Ov Pont. u. t t. arnwtus roivsiPi 31 

A Ocil. ui. ]g, 3 ;u, fon(icit*mlltestos frant. M On*. In Pis. 8. 

» H»«t. Nat. vii. 48. * fi Hin. Kit. it 11. 10 Cic. Kam. v S. 13 (V. pro Stit. 8L 

L' w *. . 7 hjpc pars n>a|oi vidft- II VnJ Mai. u 7. in phi!. In. 9. 
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and the opinion of him who was joined by the greatest number, 
was called bentkntia maxime frkqukns. 1 

Sometimes the consul brought from home in writing the 
decree which he wished to be passed, and the senate readily 
agreed to it. 2 

When secrecy was necessary, the clerks and other attendants 
were not admitted; but what passed was written out by some of 
the senators. 3 A decree made in this manner was called taci- 
tc h. 4 Some think the scnatores pedarii were then likewise ex- 
cluded. 5 

Julius Oirsar, when consul, appointed that what was done in 
the senate, should be published, which also seems to have been 
done formerly. 0 tint this was prohibited by Augustus. 7 An 
account of their proceedings, however, was always made out ; 
and under the succeeding emperors we tind some senator chosen 
for this purpose® 

Public registers 9 were also kept of what was dono in the 
assemblies of the people, and courts of justice ; also of births 
and funerals, of marriages and divorces, &e,, which served as a 
fund of information for historians ; hence ditjrna vrbis acta,*® 
acta poruLi, 11 acta publica, 12 urbana, usually called by the sim- 
ple name acta. 13 

$«natus consultum and okcrktum are used promiscuously to 
denote what the senate decreed; 14 but they were also distin- 
guished as a genus and species, decretum being sometimes put 
tor a part of the 8 <Jtum, as when a province, an honour, or a 
Supplication was decreed to any one. 15 Decretum is likew ise ap- 
plied to others besides the senate ; as, decrcta consulum, augu - 
rum, pOHtificum , decurionum , C&saris, principle, judicis, &c., so 
Likewise cnnsulta, but more rarely; ns, con ml t a sapimUim , the 
maxims or opinions, conmlta MU, determinations, Gracchi. 16 

in writing a decree of the senate, the time and place were 
put first, then the name* of those who were present at the en- 
grossing of it; after that the motion, with tile name of' the ma- 
gistrate who proposed it ; to all which was subjoined what the 
senate decreed Thus, senatus consult! auctoritas, Plume eal. 

OCTOB. IN .CT>K APOLL1NIS, SCTtlBENDO ADFUERUNT, L. D0M1TUJS, & C. 
ftUOD M. MARCELLUS COS VKRBA KCC1T l>E rROVINCItS CONSULARIBUS, 

de ka he ita cENsirtT, v. cknsuerunt, uti, &c. 17 Hence we read, 

OK EA RE 8ENATUS CONSULTCS ITA CKNStJIT, DECREVIT ; 1*1*0 PLACEHK 
• ENATIJI ; SENA TOM VELLR ET A.QUUM GEN S ERE ; SEN VTUM KXlSTI- 
MaRE, ARBITRARI, ET judicare; VIDERI SKNATVI. 18 

I PHn. T p.v'iu.l4.ii.U. 7 Surt.Auff.3fi. JU T.ic. Ann. *ii« 04. ] 1 F*it. 

4 Ok. Pinl. i. 1. 8 Artis vei romm-nta- Sn»». Tib. v. Flint Up. 18 Cie. 1/ffg- i. 24. Stl. 

$ Ok. prn Null. 14. rUs smintua counekii- vil, iv. 85. vi». 3d. 
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If the tribunes interposed, it was Urns marked at ttoe end ; 

HUIC SKNATOS CONSULT© 1NTERCESS1T C, C(EHU8, C, PANS A, Til IB. PLEB, 

Sometimes the tribunes did not actually interpose, but required 
some time to consider of it, and thus the matter was delayed. 1 

When the senate ordered any thing to be done, these words 
were commonly added, panwo guogra tempore, as soon as possi- 
ble. When they praised the actions of any persons, they de- 
creed, eos rbcte, ATguK ordine viJDRRi fecisse, if the contrary, 
EOS CONTRA rempublicam fecisse videri. 8 

Orders were given to the consuls, 8 not in an absolute manner, 
hut with some exception ; si vioeretur, si a republic* esse dd- 
ckrrnt, qvod comm o do rki publics fieri posset, UT CONSOLES AL- 
TER, AMBOVH, 81 EIS VIDKATUR, AD BKLLUM PROPICISCERENTVB.* 

When the consuls obeyed the orders of die senate, they were 
said esse vel fore in patrum fotkstatk ; and the senators, when 
they complied with the desires of the people, eb&e in popitli po- 

TESTATE. 5 

When the senate asked any thing from the tribunes, the form 

was, SKNATUS CENSU1T, UT CUM TRIBUNIS AOKRKTUR. 6 

The decides of the senate, when written out, were laid up in 
the treasury. 7 w here also the laws and other writings pertaining 
to the republic were kept. Anciently they were kept by the 
oidiles in the temple of teres. 8 'The place where the public 
records were kept was called tabularium. The decrees of the 
senate concerning the honours conferred on Cassar were in- 
scribed in golden letters on columns of silver. 9 Several decrees 
of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of brass ; particularly 
that recorded, Liv. xxxix. 19. 

The decrees of the senate, when not carried to the treasury, 
wnre reckoned invalid. 10 Hence it was ordained, under Tibe- 
rius, that the decrees of the senate, especially concerning the 
capital punishment of any one, should not be carried to the 
treasury before the tenth day, that the emperor, if absent from 
the city, might have an opportunity of considering them, and, 
if he thought proper, of mitigating them. 11 

before tin? year of the city 306, the decrees of (lie senate were 
suppressed or altered at the pleasure of the consuls. Cicero ac- 
cuses Antony of forging decrees. 12 

Decrees ol' the senate were rarely reversed. While a ques- 
tion was under debate, 13 every one was at freedom to express 
bis dissent; 14 but when it was once determined, 15 it was looked 
upon as the common concern of eacli member to support the 
opinion of the majority. 10 
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After every thing was finished, the magistrate* presiding dis- 
missed the senate by a set form : non awplius vos moramur, t». c. 

or, NEMO VOS TENET j NIHIL VOS M OR AMUR ; CONSUL, CITAttS NOjftlNl- 
8US, ET PBRACTA DIsCESSIONK, mittit senatum. 1 

7. POWER OJT THE SENATE AT OIKPERENT PERIOPS, 

The power of the senate was different at different times. 
Under the regal government, the senate deliberated upon such 
public affairs as the king proposed to them ; and the kings were 
said to act according to their counsel, 14 as the consuls did after- 
wards according to their decree- d 

Tar quin the Proud dropped the custom handed down from 
his predecessors, of consulting the senate about everything; 
banished or put to death the chief men of that order, and chose 
no others in their room. 1 But this king was expelled from the 
throne for his tyranny, and the regal government abolished, 
A. U. MX 

After this tho power of the senate was raised to the highest. 
Every thing was done by its authority. The magistrates were 
in a manner only its ministers; 5 no law could be passed, nor 
assembly of the people held, without their consent. 6 But when 
the patricians began to abuse their power, and to exercise cruel- 
ties on the plebeians, especially alter the death of Tarquin, A. V. 
257, the multitude took arms in their own defence, made a se- 
cession from the city, seized on Mons Nacer, and created tri- 
bunes for themselves, who attacked the authority of the senate, 
and in process of time greatly diminished it by various means ; 
first, by the introduction of the cxmiitia tributa, ami the exclu- 
sion of the patricians from them; 7 then, by a law, made by 
Lzetorius the tribune, that the plebeian magistrates should be 
created at the comitia tributa: 8 afterwards, by A law passed at 
the comitia eerituriata, by the consuls lloraluis and Valerius, 
that the laws passed at the comitia tributa should also bind the 
patricians f and lastly, by the law of Publilins the dictator, A. U. 
414, and of Moemus the tribune, A. IJ. 4 07, 18 that before the peo- 
ple gave their votes, the fathers should authorise whatever the 
people should determine at the comitia eenturiata. 11 Whereas, 
formerly, whatever the people ordered was not ratified unless 
the senator confirmed it. 1 * But the power of the senate was 
most of all abridged by the right of the tribunes to render the 
decrees of the senate of no effect by their negative. 13 Still, 
however, the authority of the senate continued to be very great ; 
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for aa power and majesty properly belonged to the people, so 
did authority# splendour, and dignity to the senate, 1 

The senatoriaii order is called by Cicero, “ordo nmplissimus 
et sanciissimus ; summnm pop u II Romani, populorumque et gen- 
[tium omnium ao regum consilium:”* and the senate-house, 
[“templum sanctitatis, amplitudinis, mentis consilii public!, caput 
1 urbis, ara socioruin, portus omnium gentium,” &c. Hence se- 
nators in foreign countries were treated with the highest re- 
spect ; 4 and its they were not allowed to leave Italy without per- 
[ mission, unless to Sicily and Gallia Narbonensis, 5 when they had 
occasion to travel abroad, they usually obtained the privilege of 
a free legation, as it was usually called, 6 which gave them a right 
to be treated every where with the honours of an ambassador. 
In the provinces they had lictors to attend them ; and if they 
had any lawsuit there, they might require that it should be re 
mitled to Rome.'’ The advantages of honour and respect were 
the only compensation which senators received for their atten- 
tion to public affairs* 

Although the supreme power at Rome belonged to the peo- 
ple, yet they seldom enacted any tiling without the authority of 
the senate. In all weighty affairs, the method usually observed 
was, that the senate should first deliberate and decree, and then 
the people order. 9 Rut there were many things of great impor- 
tance, which the senate always determined itself, unless when 
they were brought before the people by the intercessions of the 
tribunes. T his right the senate seems to have had, not from any 
express law, but by the custom of their ancestors. 10 

1. The senate assumed to themselves the guardianship of the 
public religion ; s> that no new god could be introduced, not 
; altar erected, nor the sibylline books consulted, without their 
■order. 11 2. The senate had the direction of the treasury, and 
distributed the public money at pleasure. 134 They appointed sti- 
pends to their generals and officers, and provisions and clothing 
|to their armies. 13 3. They settled the provinces, which were 
I annually assigned to the consuls and pr&tors, and when it seem* 
jed fit they prolonged their command. 11 4. They nominated out 
of their own body all ambassadors sent from Rome, 1 * and gave 
To foreign ambassadors what answers they thought proper. 1 ® 5. 
Tin y decreed all public thanksgivings tor victories obtained > 
and conferred the honour of an ovation or triumph, with the 
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title of mi»ERATOR, on their victorious generals. 1 0, They could 
decree the title of king to any prince whom they pleused, and 
declare any one an enemy by a vote. 8 7. Tliey inquired into 
public crimes or treasons, either in Home or the other parts of 
Italy, and heard and determined all disputes among the allied 
and dependent cities. 9 8. They exercised a power, not only of 
interpreting the laws, but of absolving men from the obligation 
of therfi, and even of abrogating them.* 9, They coaid post- 
pone the assemblies of the people, and prescribe a change of 
iiabit to the city in cases of any imminent danger or calamity. 9 

But the power of the senate was chiefly conspicuous in civil 
dissensions or dangerous tumults within the city, in which that 
solemn decree used to be passed, “ That the consuls should take 
care that the republic should receive no harm.” 0 By which de- 
cree an absolute power was granted to the consuls, to punish 
and put to death whom they pleased, without a trial ; to raise 
forces, and carry on war without the order of the people, 7 This 
decree was called ultimum or kxtrrmum, and “forma SCti ulti- 
ma* necessitatis. 1 ’ 8 By it the republic was said to be intrusted 
to the consuls. 9 Sometimes the other magistrates were added. 19 
Sometimes only one of the consuls is named, as in the commo- 
tion raised by C. Gracchus, “ ut L. Opimius consul videret,” &c. 
because his colleague Q. Fabius Maximus was absent. 11 

Although the decrees of the senate had not properly the force 
of laws, and took place chiefly in those matters which w$re not 
provided for by the laws ; yet they were understood always to 
have a binding force, and were therefore obeyed by all orders. 
The consuls themselves were obliged to submit to them- 13 They 
could be annulled or cancelled only by the senate itself. 13 Their 
force, however, in certain things was but temporary ; and tbe 
magistrates sometimes alleged, that they were binding but for 
one year. 14 In the last age of the republic, the authority of the 
senate was little regarded by the leading tuen and their crea- 
tures, who, by means of bribery, obtained from a corrupted po- 
pulace what they desired, in spile of the senate. 15 Thus Caesar, 
by the Vatiniau law, obtained tbe province of Cisalpine Gaul 
and Illyricum, for five years, from the people; and soon after 
Gallia Comata or Ulterior, from the senate; tike fathers being 
afraid that, if they refused it, the people would grant him that 
too. 15 But this corruption ami eon tempt of the senate at last 
terminated in the total subversion of public liberty. 
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Cicero imagined, that in lies consulship, he l«wl jesta Wished 
the authority of the senate on a solid basis, ky uniting it with 
the equestrian order; thus constituting what fte calls optima 
rkspublica ; and ascribes the ruin of the republic to that coal- 
ition not being preserved . 1 But it was soon after broken,* by 
Lire senate refusing to release the equites from a disadvantageous 
contract concerning the Asiatic revenues , 3 which pave Ctesar, 
when consul, an opportunity of obliging that order, by granting 
their request, as he had formerly obliged the populace by an 
agrarian law, and thus of artfully employing the wealth of the 
republic to enslave it . 4 See leges julijk. The senate and equites 
hud been formerly muted , 5 and were afterwards disjoined from 
similar motives. See leoks semproni®, dejudiciu. 

Augustus, when he became master of the empire, retained the 
forms of the ancient republic, and the same names of the magi- 
strates; but left nothing of the ancient virtue and liberty.* 
While he pretended always to act by the authority of the senate, 
he artfully drew every thing to himself. 

Tiberius apparently increased the power of the senate, by 
transferring the right of creating magistrates and enacting Jaws 
from the eoinitia to the senate . 7 In consequence of which, the 
decrees of the senate obtained the force of laws, and were more 
frequently published. But. this was only a shadow of power. 
For the senators in giving their opinions depended entirely on 
the will of the prince; and it was necessary that their decrees 
should be confirmed by him. An oration of the emperor was 
usually prefixed to them, which was not always delivered by 
himself, hut was usually read by one of the qmestors, who wer« 
called Candida ti.® Hence what was appointed by the decrees of 
the senate was said to be orutione prindpi* mututn ; and these 
orations arc sometimes put for the decrees of the senate. To 
such a height did the flattery of the senators proceed, that they 
used to receive these speeches with loud acclamations, and never 
failed to assent to them ; which they commonly did by crying 

OUt OMNES, OWNER. 3 

The messages of the emperors to the senate were called Em- 
tol.t; or Li bell i ; because they were folded in the form of a 
letter or little book. J. Caesar is said to have first introduced 
these lib* lli, which afterwards came to be used almost on every 
occasion . 10 

But the custom of referring every thing to the senate 11 was 
only observed till the Homans became habituated to slavery. 
After this, the emperors gradually began to order what they 
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thought proper, without consulting the senate ; to Abrogate old 
taws amt introduce new ones ; and* in short, to determine every 
thing according to their Own pleasure ; by their answers to the 
applications or petitions presented to them ;* by their mandates 
and laws, 1 2 * * * * * 8 See. Vespasian appears to have been the first who 
made use of these rescripts and edicts. They became more fre- 
quent under Hadrian : from which time the decrees of the se- 
nate concerning private right began to be more rare ; and at 
length under Cnracalla were entirely discontinued. 

The constitutions of the emperors about punishing or reward- 
ing individuals, which were not te serve as precedents, were 
culled PiuviLKuu. 3 This word anciently used to be taken in a 
bad sense; for a private law about inflicting an extraordinary 
punishment on a certain person without a trial, as the law of 
Clodius against Cicero, which Cicero says was forbidden by the 
sacred laws and those of the twelve tables. 4 The rights or advan- 
tages 3 granted to a .certain condition or class of men, used also 
to be called privickgia ; b as the privileges of soldiers, parents, 
pupils, creditors, &c. 

The various laws and decrees of the senate, whereby supreme 
power was conferred on Augustus, and which used to be re- 
peated to the succeeding emperors upon their accession to the 
empire, 7 when taken together, are called the Royal law, proba- 
bly in allusion to the law by which supreme power was grifhud 
to Romulus. 8 


THE EQUITES. 


The equites nt first did not form a distinct order in the state. 
When Romulus divided the people into three tribes, he chose 
from each tribe 100 young men, the most distinguished for 
their rank, their wealth, and other accomplishments, who should 
►erve on horseback, and whose assistance be might use for guard- 
ing his person. These 300 horsemen were called cki-eres 9 ami 
divided into three cetituries, which were distinguished by the 
same names with the three tribes: namely, ramnenses, tatj- 
KNSKft, and LU CERES. 

The number of the eq idles was afterwards increased, first by 
Tullus llostilius, who chose 300 from the Albans ; ,fl then by 
Tarquinius Priscus, who doubled their number; 11 retaining the 
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number jjitd names of the -centuries ; only those who were added 

S ere called Hanmenses, Tatienses , Lucwen, posteriory But 
i Livy says there were now 1800 in the three centuries, Tkr# 
tjuiu seems to have done more than double diem. 1 
| Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of equites ; he chose 
twelve new centuries from the chief men of the state, and made 
lix others out of the three instituted bv Homulusi Ten thou- 
land pounds of brass were given to each of them to purchase 
horses ; and a tax was laid on widows, who were exempt from 
other contributions, for maintaining their horses. 2 Hence the 
origin of the equestrian order, which was of the greatest utility 
fu the state, as an intermediate bond between the patricians and 
plebeians. 

At what particular time the equites first began to be reckoned 
a distinct order, is uncertain, it seems to have been before 
die expulsion of the kings. 3 After this all those who served on 
horseback were not properly called equites or knights, but such 
mly as were chosen into the equestrian order, usually by the 
censor, and presented by him with a horse at the public expense, 
md with a gold ring. 

The equites were chosen promiscuously from the patricians 
tnd plebeians. Those descended from ancient families were 
willed illustkks, speciosi, and splendid*. They were not limit- 
ed to Tiny fixed number. The age requisite was about eighteen 
pears, 4 and the fortune, 5 at least towards the end of the repub- 
lic, and under the emperors, was 400 sestertia, that is, about 
,5^29/. of our money. 6 According to some, every Homan citi- 
ien whose entire fortune amounted to that sum, was every lus- 
rum enrolled, of course, in the list of equites. But that was 
ot always the case. A certain fortune seems to have been always 
iquisite. 7 

The badges of equites were, I. a horse given them by the 
iiiblic; hence called leqitimus , h 2. a golden ring, whence an- 
pmo Aumco dos A nt, 9 to become a knight ; 3. angustus clams , or 
mica arujnstidcivia ; 4. a separate place at the public specta- 
tes, according to the law made by L. Roscius Olno, a tribune 
” the people, U. 086, 10 that the equites should sit in 14 rows, 11 

|ext to the orchestra, where the senators sat ; whence seder k 

QtTATUORDKClM, OV in KQUKSTK1BUS $ Ot SPKCTARE IN EQU1TE, 12 tO 

a knight. 

The office 13 of the equites at first was only to serve in the 
|rmy : but afterwards also to act as judges or jurymen, 1 * and to 
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farm the public revenues, 1 Judges were chosen from the se- 
nate till the year of the city <>11, at. which time, on account of 
the corruption of that order, (he right of judging was transferred 
from them to the equites, by the Vempronian law, made by C. 
Hrncehtis. It was again restored to the senate by tty 11a ; but 
afterwards shared between the two orders. 

The equiteS who farmed the revenues were divided into cer- 
tain societies, and he who presided in such a society was called 
ruoistkr societatis. 3 Those fanners 3 were held in such respect 
at Home, that Cicero calls them homines amplimmi , honestixh*mi % 
et ornatissimi ; fiox equitum Romanorum, omamentwn ewitatis, 
finnam: ntnm rapublicce* But this was far from being the case 
in the provinces, where publicans were held in detestation ,* es- 
pecially their servants and assistants. 

A great degree of splendour w as added to the equestrian or- 
der by a precession which they made through the city every 
year on the fifteenth day of duly, 7 from the temple of Honour, 
or of Mars, without the city, to the Capitol, riding on horse- 
back, w ith wreaths of olive on their heads, dressed in their togm 
palmatce, or trabe<s t of a scarlet colour, and bearing in their 
hands the military ornaments which they had received from 
their general, as a reward for their valour. K At this time it was 
not allowable to cite them before n court of justice : such was at 
least the case under Augustus 9 

Every fifth year, when this procession was made, the equites 
rode up to the censor seated in his curule chair, before the 
Capitol, and dismounting, led along 10 their horses in their hands 
before him, and in this manner they were reviewed. 11 

If any eques was corrupt in his morals, or had diminished his 
fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his horse, the 
censor ordered him to sell his horse, and thus he was reckoned 
to he removed from the equestrian order; hence uhmekk Kgruw, 
to degrade ;ui eques : but those whom the censor approved, 
were ordered to lead along 13 their horses. 14 

At this time also the censor read over a li«t of the equites, and 
such as were less culpable weie degraded 15 only by passing 
over their names in the recital. 1 * We find it mentioned as a 
reward, that a person should not be obliged to serve in the 
army, nor to maintain a public horse, 17 but this exemption 
could he granted only by the people. 18 

The eques w hose name was first marked in the censor’s books 
was called bqijbstius okdinis nuscEPs. 1 ' 4 or pbim kps ji7VKNtotis, 
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not that in reality the equifces were all young men, for many 
grew old in that order, as 3! arenas and AUicus ; and we find 
the two censors, Uvim and Nero, were eqnites, 1 but because 
they had been generally so at their first institution ; and among 
the Romans men were called juvems till near fifty. Hence «i 
find Julius Ciesar railed adah:sa > ntulvs t when lie stood candidate 
for being high-priest, although he was then thirty-six years old, 
and Cicero calls himself adotescewt when he was consul. 2 Un- 
der the emperors, the heirs of the empire were called prinetpes 
juventutifi, vvljuveirumd We find this name also applied to the 
whole equestrian order. 4 

PLEBEIAN OH POPULAR ORDER. 

All the other Roman citizens, besides the patricians and equifces, 
were called plkbs or pon/Lir*. Populns sometimes comprehends 
the whole nation; as, clbmentia ronrj romani: or all the peo* 
pie except the senate ; as sknatus populus^or romaxus. In 
which last sense pkb.% is also often used; as when we say, that 
the consuls were created from the plebeians, that is, from those 
who w ere not patricians. Rut. pie us is usually put for the low- 
est common people ; hence, ad premium plthemque rtfvrnJ 
'Thus Horace : piths (ns, i. e. wins e pUbe y a plebeian, not an 
cqiics; who also uses pleba for the whole people/ 

The common people who lived in the country, and cultivated 
the ground, were called plkbs rustica . 7 Anciently the senators 
also did the same, but not so in after times. 8 The common 
people who lived in the city, merchants, mechanics, &c. were 
called plkbs urbaka/ Roth are joined, £al. Jug. 73. 

The rums rustica was the most respectable. 10 The plkbs ur- 
bana was composed of the poorer citizens, many of whom fol- 
lowed no trade, but were supported by the public and private 
largesses. 11 In the latter ages of the republic an immense 
quantity of corn was annually distributed among them at the 
public expense, five bushels monthly to each man. 14 Their 
principal business was to attend on the tribun ss and popular 
magistrates in their assemblies; hence they were called tukba 
forknsis, u and from their venality and corruption, oper® con- 
duct.® vel mtremarii , in allusion to mercenary workmen, 11 
opkrw conductcrum , 15 multitudo conducta , 10 CONCtONE* CONIIUC 
T.u , 17 CONCIONALIS HIRUDO WTatU , WlStTa OC jejuna PLEBKCULA , 18 
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Si 

Cicero often opposes the populace 1 to the principal nobility* 
There were leading men among the populace, 3 kept in pay by 
the seditious magistrates, who used for hire to stimulate them 
to the most daring outrages. 4 The turbuleuce of the common 
people of Home, the natural effect Of idleness and unbounded 
licentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief causes of the 
mi in of the republic. Trade and manufactures being considered 
as servile employments, 5 they had no encouragement to indus- 
try ; and the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, parti- 
cularly the shows Of gladiators, served to increase their natural 
ferocity. Hence they were always ready to join in any con- 
spiracy against the state. 8 

OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

I. PATRONS AND CLIENTS J NOBILES, NOVI, AND IONOBILRS ; OPTIMATRS, 
AND POFULARKS. 

That the patricians and plebeians might be connected together 
by the strictest bonds, Romulus ordained that every plebeian 
should choose from the patricians any one he pleased as his pa- 
tron or protector, whose client he was called/ It was the part 
of the patron to advise and to defend his client, to assist hi in 
with his interest and substance ; in short to do every thing for 
him that a parent uses to do for his children. 'The client was 
obliged to pay all kind of respect to his patron, and to serve 
inra with ins life and fortune in any extremity. 8 

It was unlawful for patrons and clients to accuse or hear wit- 
ness against each other ; and whoever was found to have acted 
otherwise, might be slain by any one with impunity, as a victim 
devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. Hence both patrons 
and clients vied with one another in fidelity and observance, 
and for more than 000 years we find m> dissensions between 
them. 9 Virgil joins to the crime of beating one's parent that 
of defrauding a client 10 R was esteemed highly honourable for 
a patrician to have numerous clients, both hereditary, and ac- 
quired by his own merit. 11 

In after times, even cities and whole nations were under the 
protection of illustrious Roman families; as the Sicilians under 
the patronage of the Marcelli, 13 Cyprus and Cappadocia under 
that of Cato/ 3 , the AHobrogcs under, the patronage of the Fabii, 1 ’ 
the Bononienses, of the Antomi, 15 Lacedaemon, of the Claud ii. 1 * 
Thus the people of Puteoli chose Cassius and the Brmi for their 
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patrons , 1 Capua chose Cicero . 9 This, however, seems to have 
taken place also at an early period , 9 
Those whose ancestors or themselves had borne any curule 
magistracy, that is, had been consul, praitor, censor, or curule 
tedile, were called nobiles, and had the right of making images 
of themselves, which were kept with great care by their pos- 
terity, and carried before them at funerals . 4 

These images were nothing else but the busts or the effigies 
of persons down to the shoulders, made of wax and painted ; 
which they used to place in the courts of their houses , 9 enclosed 
in wooden cases, and seem not to have brought them out, ex- 
cept on solemn occasions . 6 There were tides or inscriptions 
written below them, pointing out the honours they hod enjoyed, 
and the exploits they had performed 7 Hence imagines is often 
put for nobilitm* and cera for imagines.* Anciently this right 
of 'images was peculiar to the patricians ; but afterwards the pie- ' 
beians also acquired it, when admitted to Curule offices. 

Those who were Lhe first of their family that had raised them- 
selves to any curule office, were called homines novi, new men 
or upstarts. Hence Cicero calls himself homo per se oognitw* 0 
Those who had no images of theif own or of their ancestors, 
were called ionobileb. 

Those who favoured the interests of the senate, were called 
optima tks , 11 and sometimes procures or principrs ; those who 
studied to gain the favour of the multitude, were called poru- 
larks, of whatever order they were . 11 This was a division of 
factions, and not of rank or dignity . 13 The contests betwixt 
these two parties excited the greatest commotions in the state, 
which finally terminated in the extinction of liberty. 


II. GKNTKS AN» KAM IblM J NAMES OF TUB ROMANS J INGKNUl 
AND UBRRTINI, &0. 


The Romans were divided into various clans (oentbs), and 
each gens Into several families . 14 Thus in the gens Cornelia 
were the families of the Scipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Bolabellm, 
Cinme, Sylim, &c. Those of the same gens were called gen- 
tses, and those of the same family agnate 16 But relations by 
the father’s side were also called agnati , to distinguish them 
from cognat i , relations only by the mother’s side. An agrntus 
might also be called c ognatus, but not the contrary. Thus pa~ 
trutts, the father's brother, was both an agnalm and cognatm ; 
but avuncuhtSy the mothers brother, was only a cognatus. 1 * 
Anciently patricians only were said to have a gens . 17 Hence 1 
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some patricians M ere said to be mqfontm gentium, and others 
turn arum gentium . But when the plebeians obtained the right 
of intermarriage with the patricians, and access to the honours 
of the state, they likewise received the rights of gentes, which 
rights were then said to be confounded by these innovations. 1 
Hence, however, some gentes were patrician, and others ple- 
beian ; and sometimes in the same gens there were some fami- 
lies of patrician rank, and others of plebeian. Hence also sine 
gente , for liber t mm et non generosus, ignobly born,® 

To mark the different gentes and famili®, and to distinguish 
the individuals o f the same family, the Romans, at least the 
more noble of them, had commonly three names, the preenomen, 
nomen , and cognomen? 

The pr in omen was put first, and marked the individual. It 
was commonly written with one letter; as, A. for Aldus; C\ 
Caius ; 1). IJechuus; K. K;pso; L. Lucius; HI. Marcus; M\ 
Manius; N. Numerius; l\ Publius; Q. Quintus; T. Titus, 
sometimes with two letters, as, Ap. Appiu^; Tn. Cneius; t*p, 
Spurius ; Ti. Tiberius; and sometimes with three, as, Mam. 
Mameictts; Ser. Servius ; Sex. Sextus. 

'1 he nomrn was put after the pram omen, and marked the gens 
and commonly ended in -ins; as, Cornelius, Cabius, Tullius, 
Julius, Octavius, &e. 'I he cognomen was put last, and marked 
the iamilia; as, Cicero, Cmsar, &c. 'llius, in Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, Publius is the prmnomen; Cornelius, the nornen ; and 
Scipio, the cognomen. 

home gentes seem to have had no surname; ns the Marian; 
thus, C. Marius, Q. her tori us, L. iWumtmus. 1 (><ns and familia 
seem sometimes to be put the one for the other : thus, Fabta gens, 
x.fmriilia? 

Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the aonomen 
or cognomen, added from some illustrious action or remarkable 
event 'I hus Scipio was named AfrieamivS, from the conquest of 
Carthage and Africa. On a similar account, his brother Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio was named Asiaticus. So Quintus Pabius 
Maximus was colled Cunctator, from his checking the impetu- 
osity of Hannibal by declining battle. We find likewise a se- 
cond agnomen, or cognomen, abided ; thus, the latter Publius 
Cornelius Scipio African us is called /Emiiinnus, because lie was 
the son of L. Amilius Paulas, and adopted by the son of tin* 
great Scipio, who had no male children of his own. Put he is 
commonly called by authors African us Minor, to distinguish him 
from the former Scipio African us. 

The Homans at first seem ty have had but one name, as, Ro- 
mulus, Remus, &c» or two ; as, Numa Poiupilius, 'J ulius JJosti- 
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Uus, Anous Martins, Tatquinius Prisons, Servius Tull ids, Sex* 
tus Tarquinius. , But when they were divided into tribes or 
clans and families, 1 they began commonly to have three ; as, L. 
Junius Brutus, M. Valerius Ifoplicola, &e. 

The three names, however, were not always used ; commonly 
two, and sometimes only one, namely, the surname. 2 * But in 
speaking to any one, the prcenomen was generally used, as be- 
ing peculiar to citizens; for slaves had no praenomen. Hence, 
gaudent pr a nomine malic # auricula* 

’I'lie surnames were derived from various circumstances ; either 
from some quality cf the mind, as, Cato from wisdom,!, e.catus, 
wise ; 4 or from the habit of the body, ns, Calvus, Crassos, Mttcer, 
&c. ; or from cultivating particular fruits, as, Lcntuius, Pisn, 
Cicero, &c. Certain surnames sometimes gave occasion to jests 
and witty allusions ; thus, Asinaf so, iSerranus Calatinusf hence 
also in a different sense Virgil says, vel it sulco, Serrano, sere ti- 
tan? for Q. Cincinnatus was called skrbakus, because the am- 
bassadors from the senate found him sowing, when they brought 
him notice that he was made dictator. 8 

The pramomen used to be given to boys, on the Oth day, 
which was called dim lustricun f orjhe day of purification, when 
certain religious ceremonies were performed, 9 '1 he eldest son 
of the family usually got the pramomen of his father; the rest 
were named from their uncles or other relations. 

When there was only one daughter iu a family, she used to 
l»e willed from the name of the gens; thus, Tullia, the daughter 
of Cicero; Julia, the daughter of C;mr; Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus, &c. ; and they retained the same name after they 
were married. When there were two daughters, the one was 
called Major, and the other Minor; thus, Cornelia Major, Cor- 
nelia Minor. If there were more than two, they were distin- 
guished by their number; thus, Prima, Sacumla, 'Portia, Quarto, 
Quinta, ike, ™ or more softly, Tertulla, Quartilla, Quin til hi, 
&e. u Women seem anciently to have also had prasnomen*, 
which were marked with inverted letters; thus, 0 for Cain, T 
for Lucia, &e. 

During the flourishing state of the republic, the names of the 
gentes, and surnames of the familiar, always remained fixed and 
certain. They were common to all the children of a family, 
and descended to their posterity. But after the subversion oi 
liberty they were changed and confounded. 

Those were called mb kri, free, who had the power of doing 
uluit they pleased. Those who were born of parents who had 
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been always free, were called ingknui. Slaves made free were 
called ttBWHTi and luhcrtikl They Mere called liberti in rota* 
tion to their masters, and liber tint in relation to freeborn citi- 
zens ; thus, liberties metis, liber tun Cce&aris, and not liber t lints ; 
but ItbertiHW homo , i. e. non ingmuus . Servus cum mam mitti- 
tur, Jil liberlinuSL 1 ( non lihertus*) 

Some think that libertini were the sons of the libeiii, from 
Suetonius, who .says that they were thus called* anciently ; 8 but 
this distinction never occurs in the classics. On the contrary, 
we find both words applied to the same person in writers who 
nourished in different ages , 3 Those whom Cicero calls iiber- 
tini, Livy makes qui servitutem servissent* Hence Seneca 
often contrasts servi tl hberi, in gem i it libertini? 

SLAVES. 

Men became slaves among the Romans, by being taken in war, 
by sale, by way of punishment, or by being born in a state of 
servitude.® 

1. Those enemies who voluntarily laid down their arms and 
surrendered themselves, retained the rights of freedom, and 
were called dbdititii. 7 ilut those taken in the field, or in the 
storming of cities, were sold by auction (sub corona, as it was 
termed, because they wore a crown when sold ; oi sub fwata, 
because a spear was set up where the crier or auc tioneer stood). 
They were called servi* 9 or makcipia. 10 

2. There was a conti until market for slaves at Koine. Those 
who dealt in that trade 11 brought them thither from various 
countries. The seller was bound to promise for the soundness 
of his slaves, and not to conceal their faults. 12 Hence they were 
commonly exposed to sale 13 naked ; and (hey carried a scroll 
hanging at their necks, oil which their good and bad qualities 
were specified. 14 If the seller gave a false account, he was 
bound to make up the loss, or in some cases to take back the 
slave. 15 Those whom the seller would not warrant, lw were sold 
w ith a kind of cap on their head. 17 

Those brought from beyond seas bad their feet whitened 
with chalk, 13 and their ears bored. 19 ►Sometimes slaves were 
sold on that condition, that if they did not please they should be 
returned within a limited time. 40 Foreign slaves, when fiist 
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brought to the dlty, were called venalks, Or skrvz hovwu : 
Slaves who had served Long, and hence were become artful, re* 
If era tores . 1 2 

I It was not lawful for free-born citizens among the Romans, 
fe is among other nations, to sell themselves for slavey jmt^h less 
hvas it allowed any other person to sell free men* But this 
Igave occasion to certain frauds, it w as ordained by a decree of 
| the senate, that those who allowed themselves to he sold for the 
[ sake of sharing the price, should remain in slavery- Fathers 
I might, indeed, sell their children for slaves, but these did tiot 
on that account entirely lose the rights of citizens. For when 
freed from their slavery, they were held a* ingenui, hot Uber- 
tini. The same was the case with insolvent debtors, who were " 
given up as slaves to their creditors. 8 

3. Criminals were often reduced to sin very, by way of pun- 
ishment. Thus those who had neglected to get themselves en- 
rolled in the censor’s books, or refused to enlist, 4 had their 
goods confiscated, and, after being scourged, were sold beyond 
the Tiber. 3 4 * Those condemned to the minus, or to fight with 
wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were first deprived 
of liberty, and by a fictiol of law, termed slaves of punishment.® 

4. The children of any female slave became the slaves of her 
master. There was no regular marriage among slaves, but 
their connection was called contubernium, and themselves, con- 
tuber nates. Those slaves who were boro in the house of their 
masters, were called vern-v., or vernaculi j hence lingua verm- 
cula, v. -ans, one’s mother tongue. These slaves were more* 
petulant than others, because they were commonly m« re in- 
dulged. 7 

The whole company of slaves in one house, was called ka*m- 
ua, 8 and the slaves, fami Hares? Hence families ph ilosopho? wn, 
sects; 1 " senftniia , qua familiam duc.it , hgnestum quod sit, id s»«k 
solum bom:>i ; the chief maxim of the Stoics; 11 Lucius familiam 
due it, is the chief of the sect; 12 accedit ctiam, quod Jamiliam du- 
cit , &c. is the chief ground of praise. 13 

The proprietor of slaves was called dominus ; h whence this 
w'ord was put for a tyrant. 15 On this account Augustus and 
Tiberius refused the name. 16 

Slaves not only did all domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in various trades arid manufactures. Such as had 
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a genius for it, were Rome times instructed in literature and the 
liberal arts ; 1 some of these were sold at a great price i* hence 
arose a principal part of the immense wealth of Crass us . 3 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from school, were 
called pavDaqogi ; and the part of the house where those young 
slaves staid who were instructed hi literature , 4 was called p-eua- 
gooium . 5 

Slaves were promoted according to their behaviour ; as, from 
being a drudge or mean slave in town , 6 to be an overseer in the 
country . 7 

The country forms of the wealthy Romans in later times were 
cultivated 'chiefly by slaves . 8 But there were also free mew who 
wrought for hire as among us . 9 

.Among the Romans, masters had an absolute power over 
their slaves, / They might scourge or put them to death at 
pleasure. 11 ’ jt'his right was exercised with so great cruelty, espe- 
cially in tie corrupt ages of the republic, that laws were made 
at different times to restrain it. The lash was the common 
punishment ; hut for certain crimes they used to be branded in 
the forehead, and sometimes were forced to carry a piece of 
wood round their necks wherever tR*y went, which was called 
furca ; and whoever had been subjected to this punishment was 
ever afterwards called kujicikrr . 11 A slave that hul been often 
beaten, was called mastiqia, or vF.nnzno. n A slave who had 
been branded was called stigma tias, v. -tens}'* imeriptm , H litera- 
tus}* Slaves also by way of punishment were often abut up in 
a work-house, or bridewell , 10 where they were obliged to turn a 
mill for grinding corn , 17 Persons employed to apprehend and 
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tes, or W>,?,d a-dsy, hut 
not more. Porsius in- 
1 unates that a uavo 
whose dally hire a- 
mounted to u® more 
thin it asw-s, was no* 


counted very worthless 
in I is nee.— See this 
subject Heated more 
fully in h‘««r on Ho- 
man Slavery, p. >5b»et 
seq,~.H*. I’tiU.Crn*. 

4 Utsn* swrvilt k, Sen. 
Lu W- 

5 Pi i». E» vii 37. 

6 ThediAStinnv 

7 villkua, H«i. ISp. 1. 
14. 

fi Clin, w l 'd . 3. 

0 mercenarii, Cm. Off 
i, 13. Crro. f>% 

10 J. iv, Hat. *i, 21 r C 

11 Musks, of vaiioan 
hinds, and known by 
different names, w am 
much used iu punu.li. 
iu^r slaves. One soi t, 
railed »um*fra, must 
have been very severs, 
if it resembled an in- 
stuiment of the same 
name, u»,.rf hn fasten- 
ing lefruotory cattle. 
Of a similar dwmrip- 
tinn with Mocks. wits 
the block of wood C'***- 
ih.*), to which often- 


item were chained I;} 
the leg, and whien 
i oiiid *omelijn<a bo 
after them, 
Imt was generally mi- 
mo table, lil-h, p. Ill*', 
-b r», 

15 Ter. Adel, v, £ ft, 
Fhomi. iv. 4 d. 

Jd i e, nolit (ompuno 
ins, <Uc. Off, n, 7. 

)4 M«rt. vi»| 7'i f>. 

Jfl Haul. Gas. «i. fi 4'K 
1 e. Liteiis mset ipt os j 
as, urn* Itteuta, Ch ut. 
Hud it 5- 21. ensiru* 
lob literatus, Ac. Id. 
tv. 4. 113 

16 In ar^astnlo, v, pit* 
trlnn. 

17 Wbil* ttmi employ- 

ed they weir® general! >* 
chained, and had at 
wooden collar or board 
[nuuuKxp* round 

their neck* to prevent 
thnir eating lb® *fr;tin. 
— KO, Piaul. et Ter. 
passim, Sea. Urn. iv. 



' SIEVES. • ’ M 

brmg back 1 slaves who fled from their masters (manm,/* 
were called FtroiTivABn . 3 

“When slaves w ore beaten, they used to be suspended with a 
weight tied to their feet, that they might not move them . 4 * To 
deter slaves from offending, a thong 6 or a lash made of leather 
was commonly hung on the staircase ; 6 but this was chiefly ap- 
plied to younger slaves . 7 

Slaves when punished capitally were- commonly crucified , 8 
but this punishment was prohibited under Constantine , 9 If a 
master of a family was slain at his own house* avid the murder 
not discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to be put to 
death. Hence we find no less than 400 in one family punished 
on this account , 10 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, jujd might . 
be transferred from one owner to another, like any other effects. 
Slaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice * 11 nor 
make a will, nor inherit any thing ; 12 but gentle meters allowed 
them to make a kind of will ; w nor could slaves serve as soldiers, 
unless first made free, 1 * except in the time of Hannibal, whep * 
after the battle of Cftnna*, 8000 slaves were armed without being 
freed . 15 These were called volokks, because they enlisted vo- 
luntarily ; and afterwards obtained their freedom bar their bra 
very . 10 » 

Slaves had a certain allowance granted them for their suste- 
nance, 17 commonly four or five pecks lb of grain a month, and 
fi xedrnani, which was railed their menstruum. 19 1 hey, like- 
wise had a daily allowance and what they spared of this, or 
procured by any otlur means with their master’s consent, was 
called their ranciiiux. *1 his money, with their master’s j*er- 
mission, they laid out at interest, or purchased with it a slave 
for themselves, from whose labours they might make profit. * 
8ueli a slave was called strut vjoarius, si aiul constituted part of 
th o ptvnHuMy with which also slaves sometimes purchased their 
freedom. Cicero sa>s, that sober and industrious slaves, at 
least such ns became slaves from being captives in war, seldom 
remained in servitude above six year* 4 * At certain times slaves 


1 retribere, Tnr. Ho*, 
iv. a ‘ft 

2 Cic H*«». v, 9. 

6 Flor \u. 19. 

4 Want. A Sin. ii. 2. 
J,i h Hit, Aul. iv. 4. 16. 
Ter. ritoui*. i. <|. 
4 . 1 . 

b tulx'iia. 

6 In walla, Hor Kp. 

ii 2. 15. 1 

7 St ho), Ibid, intpu* 

hems hnbruq, ve| fern 

ta pl**f tebaniur, Uiu. 

1 ). i 3 J. dr SO. Svlan. 

Some her# |«iu m *, 

Us with lktuit, m Cic. 


Mil 19. Vhil.ii ». 

8 Juv. vi 219 Cic 
Vcn. v- 3. 61, f*c. 

9 Lute in the 4Mti]iirr, 
Imrning alive era* cm* 
ployed, anion other 
tarbarnu* wenm of 
aatiufying thr erimi« 
n»l vndr.— BU'u . p. 
66, arid note 1'),— Pitt 
a full det .il of the va- 
rious i&«<i|«s uf min. 
lulling slaves, hiiu in- 
utmmrnti of inttiire 
u»fd for ft»trHc(in j 4 
evidence from them, 
Bm&tijg the Jlawsiia, 


we refrr In Stair's r*» 
eellent work vu lUn* 
limn slavery, femn 
which Mont of fiur 
note* on this subject 
hare I teen drawn ; the 
iw|ui»ltive reader 4*111 
there find that little 
new either in the it>* 
sirutumit or snetlunl of 
tortnie has been in. 
routed by the juo* 
dona,— E li. 

10 Tee Ann. xiv 18 

11 Ter, Piiorni. m.62. 

12 riiu, Kj>. viit. IG, iv. 


13 quasi teat* menu fa* 
cere, Clin, >,[>. v iM. 1* 

14 Id. x.Jtl. Serv. Vir§. 
Xu. I*. 6tf. 

16 id*, mil. 67, 
lb Feat. Civ. xxW. 16, 
1? dimeiisum* 

16 n»odu. 

16 Donul. Ter. l’heria 
u I. 9. Sen. «},. m. 

26 diariuwi, Hot. Up. t 
1 1. 40. 

at Hor. S ,t. ii. 7. 78. 
Gic. Ver, i. ;«i. PUuh 
A tin. w. 4, 27, Mart 
it IS* 7. 

S3 Phil. vlS, 11. 
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* were obliged to make presents to their masters out of dmr poor 
savings . 1 There was sometimes an agreement between the 
master and the slave, that when the slave should pay a certain 
sum, the master should he obliged to give him his liberty/ 

Although the sta|e of slaves in point of right was the same, 
yet their condition in families was very different, according to 
the pleasure of their masters and their different employments. 
Some were treated with indulgence ; some served in chains, as 
janitors and door-keepers ; 3 others were confined in work- 
houses below ground , 4 

At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom ; 
as at the feast of Saturn, in the month of December , 5 when they 
were served at table by their masters , 0 and on the Ides of Au- 
gust , 7 

The "number of slaves in Home and through Italy was im- 
mense . 8 Some rich individuals are said to have had several 
thousands . 9 Wars were sometimes excited by an insurrection 
of* the slaves . 19 

There were also public slaves, who were used for various pub- 
lic services , 11 and especially to attend on the magistrates. Their 
condition was much more tolerable than that of private slaves. 
They had yearly allowances 12 granted them by the public. 1J 

There were also persons attached to the soil ; 14 concerning the 
state of whom writers axe not agreed , 15 

Slaves anciently bore the prcenonien of their master; thus, 
Marcipores, Luci pores, Hublipores . 10 Afterwards they got va- 
rious names, either from their country, or from other circum- 
stances^ as, JSyrirs, Davus, Beta, Parmcno, ike. in comic writers; 
Tiro, Laurea, Dionysius, &c- in Cicero. But slaves are usually 
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7 Font. 

8 Juv. lit. MO. 

tt S*w. Tr»ui], An. \ it i. 

10 Flor, ii). 10, «{>. 

11 Liv. t 7. 

ii annua 

13 Hi a. Kj». * .10, 40. 

14 ucUmpti'ii vebfjlebin 
adscript!. 

15 Hermutly to the 
amrsd ot tho Iiooi- 
hard* u» Italy, we do 
not find mme Hum 
three dietinct »|'pv»)l a- 
turn* tor a r pat a to 
pjiuivu at the arrvile 
condition. 1st, 4i «rm, 
tt.au ciptu, of irrydt it. 
hUvch. 2d, A titer jaM. 
In, or ndwpit 
biindninrn flard In lin- 
aoil. JM, i, huv 
humtmru, or iv^m/tei, 
trn&tdn, {railed uiiiic 
tune* uTigtn .r«, or ur,. 
t;tnalrt y on Kina)*, 
when born in that 
t ti'*!*). The first only 
wo it- staves, pinjmrly 


go railed; the second 
were of neatly the 
Mine rivll rank ; but, 
witu regimi to them, 
the powers Ot the 
iiuwi were curtail' 
cd . and Ut«y stood, 
then-tore, in *> Mtua* 
tiou preferable in that 
of other bondsmen ; 
l2i«* last ware free in 
State, but were, to a 
certain ettenf, fu|»- 
JccKjd tn the owner of 
the la ml ou which 
they at re bound to 
dwell; atnl they yrtre, 
coii»(‘qu*tu;y, in a 
kind of b baity inferior 
to that enjoyed by 
©thei freepwn. Ibcre 
waip, also, two des- 
cription* of temporary 
bitulnge: ihemiewas 
that of staves who 
worn about to paM in* 
In freedom ; am) the 
other was that of fine* 
men who wctc oblig- 


ed, for a tiinr, tosei ve 
a tmrtirntar intihri- 
duiU Persons in the 
u.ite of tb« former 
were called tfeluUltr i, 
or tree In rank ; lb-si* 
in the giiubtion of the 
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l)iia deuominatino 

caiue debtors v% ktie in 
the bands id then cre- 
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CSjAlrrs, who, be ng 
ramtfiuiea from the «... 
emy, rowld not repay 
tite price of their i*. 
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out. by acting, tor a 
time, g* Msrvnnie to 
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auir, p. 50, »1,— Ln, 
lb ouesi Ala re!, lmcu. 
I'uolii jmeri.fkc. Uuirt 
i. i.Sft. 
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distinguished in the classics by their different employments ; as, 
Medici, €hirurgi, Paedagogi , Graminatici, 8cribae, Fabri, Coqui, 
&v. ' ’■ 

Slaves were anciently freed by three ways, censu, vindicta, et 
test ament o} 

1. Per cKNstTM, when a slave, with his masters knowledge, 
or by liis order, got his name inserted in the censor’s roll. 2 

2. Per viNDiGTAM, when a master, going with his slave in his 
hand to the pro? tor or consul, and in the provinces, to the pro- 
consul or proprietor, said, u 1 desire that this man be free a<v 
cording to the custom of the Romans ;’’ 3 and the praetor, if he 
.approved, putting a rod on the head of the slave/ jkonotmeed, 

1 say that this man is free after the manner of t he Itoiftan*/’ 
Whereupon the lictor or tlie master turning him round in n 
circle, (which was called vrbtioo,) 5 and giving him a blow on 
the cheek, 0 let him go, 7 signifying that leave was granted him 
to go where he pleased. The rod with which the slave was 
struck, was called vindtcta, as some think, from Vindidns or 
Vimlex, a slave of the VitelUi, who informed the senate concern- 
ing the conspiracy of the sons of Brutus and others, to restore 
the Timjuins, and who is said to have been first freed in this 
manner. 2 

3. Per vkstamkntom, when a master gives his slaves their 
liberty by his will. If this was done in express words/ as, for 
example, davus srrvus mecs mbkr esto, such freedinen were 
called orcini or Charon it<s. because they had no patron but in 
the infernal regions. In allusion to which, those unworthy per- 
sons who got admission into the senate after the death of Ctesar, 
were by the vulgar called senatoues orcini. ^ But if the testator 
signified his desire by way of request, Urns, 11 nooo heredem 
meum, ur davum manuwittat; the heir 12 retained the rights of 
patronage. 13 

Liberty procui*ed in any of these methods was called justa m- 

BERTAS. 

In latter times slaves used to he freed by various other me- 
thods : by letter*/ 1 among friends/ 3 if before five witnesses a 
master ordered his slave to be free ; or by table/ 0 if a master bid 
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to manumit him; or 
induertty, iidly, hy /i- 
ttn-tMuniuj. nr simple 
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the ben, that be *» oukl 
euisnnpate the slave. 
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si hie byiho htur, the 
lust, it was for some 
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to him to tclill or not; 
but b .•quests of this 
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cies, bi'fjnt be time ut 


the younger Pliny. A 
slave, without Wine 
made tree in expras* 
terms, got liberty and 
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n slave eat at his table ; 1 far it was thought disgraceful to eat 
with slaves or mean persons, and benches * were assigned them, 
not coaches. Hence imi sumeHii vir, a person of the lowest 
rank. 8 There were many other methods of freeing slaves, but 
these did not confer complete freedom. 1 They only discharged 
Diem from servitude, but did not entitle them to the privileges 
of citizens ; unless afterwards the vindicta was superadded, in 
presence of a magistrate. 6 

Anciently the condition of all Arced slaves was the same: 
they obtained the freedom of the city with their liberty, accord- 
ing to the institution of Servius Tullius.® They were, however, 
distributed Ittnong the four city tribes as being more ignoble. 7 
But afterwards, when many worthless and profligate persons, be- 
ing freed by their masters, thus invaded the rights of citizens, 
various laws were made to check the license of manumitting 
slaves. No master was allowed to free, by his will, above a 
certain number, in proportion to the number he had; but not 
above 100, if lie had even 80,000, which number, some indi- 
viduals are said to have possessed. 8 Hence Seneca speaks of 
vast a spatia terrarurn per vmetos cohnda ; et jamilia bellicusU 
natio nidus major? and Pliny, of legions of slaves, so that tho 
master needed a person to tell him their names, 10 Augustus 
ordained by a law called JElia Sentia, that no slave who had 
ever for the sake of % crime been bound, publicly wliipt, tor- 
tured, or branded in the face, although freed by his master, 
should obtain the freedom of the city, but should always remain 
in the state of the dedit itii 7 who were indeed free, but could not 
aspire to the advantages of Poman citizens. 11 The reason of 
tliis law may be gathered from Diony. iv. 

Afterwards by the law called J uni a Norbana , because it was 
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ftutus’ii Military Code, 
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passed In l!i© consulship of L. Junius NorbanuS, A. U. 77 . 
those freed per ephtohm , inter arnicas', or by, the other less so* 
lemn methods, did not obtain the rights of Homan citizens, btr 
of the Latins who were transplanted into colonies. Hence they 
were called latjni jonia.ni, or simply latini. 1 

Slaves when made free used to shave their heads in the tem- 
ple of Ferotiia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of liberty,* 
They also were presented \%iih a white robe and a ring by their 
master, They then assumed a pr/cnbmen, and prefixed the 
name of their patron to their own. T hus, Marcus Tullius Tiro, 
the freedman of Cicero. In allusion to which, Fersius says, 
vert rr it hunt dominus ; rn ntcnto turbinis exit mascus Duma? 
Hence, tanqmrn habeas tria nomina , for tanquam liber m 4 So 
foreigners, when admitted into the freedom of the city, assumed 
the name of that person by whose favour they obtained it* 4 

Patrons retained various rights ovor their freedmen* If th® 
patron was reducecf to poverty, the freedman was bound. In the 
name manner as a son, to support him, according to his abilities; 
And if a patron failed to support his freedman when poor, he 
was deprived of the rights of patroHage. 

If a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patron suc- 
ceeded to his effects. 

Those freedmen who proved Ungrateful to their patrons were 
condemned to the mines; 6 and the emperor Claudius, by a law, 
reduced them to their former slavery.’ 


OCCUPATIONS OK SLAVES. 8 


I.— lil'STZC SLAVES, 

V Mims, steward, OvvrMKir, or 
bailiii. 

Vil it.i, wife ot do. 

SubuHicua, under steward, An. 

Agrictda, cuili -aior t/i mui- 
tnral labourer. 

Ko<.*«r, dig' er 

Jsirritot vei Sartor, hoer or 
hart oner- 

OiY.'itui , ditto, ditto, or c!od> 
breaker 

Rimcntor, wei'W 

A fat nr, plough nun or tiller. 

Jni;arlub, ditto, * < os-driver. 

Mf»SOr, 1 1,1 1>*|. 

Moll. nr, under of grinder. 

A linlur, i iiio dies-er 
V Indemnitor yel Viudcmitor, 
> in lager. 

Olt vitor, dietser of nlivr trees. 

U.iuuumr, suouu or ladle man, 
l tor oil). 


Pulotnr, prune* . 

Nriiwtulur, Ie£t-*ti i,iprr. 

Fa-'Uisentnr vel Kctiuaeca, 
mow nr or haj -milter. 

Sorvua nfa iiorturwm cwhora, 
gardener. 

Horliilanos ditto. 

Olitoi, kerij man or kitchen* 
gardener. 

Topiarius, hedge and tree clip* 

v/niUarius, Uwn {or grreeii 
walk) keeper. 

Saltnariuk, forester, rather 
park-keeper or ranger. 

Ha!h forms, keeper of osier* 
grounds. 

Lujumui, walfAlilit. 

Paster, herdsman of any de- 
scription. 

Ovilio v«l Opilio, shepherd. 

Virncarnrt, wether-herd. 

Tonanr ovitim, sheep ikiWST. 

Caprorius, goal-herd. 


Pwtirl prasfettus v«l Pecorl* 
i,.egi*ter r chief honfoivutn. 
Custoa mm miti vOl Pastor tr- 
meutornm, neat herd* 

Su per) umentar ins, keeper of 
Working cattle, 

BhbulCua Vtd tiuhkrqua, ox-dri 
ver or her daman. 
lVocolator vel Porouriur 

•u-itio-herd. 

Nutmkus, herd for young pigs. 
Uregarius, horac-hcrd. 

II— RUSTIC. OB URBAN 
SLAVES, 

(According to Circumstances ) 

Venator, hunter. 

Ventilator, game finrler as 
tracker, aotnetiwca ol bres. 
Indagator. ditto, or toil act Uwr 
sometimes of bees. 

Alator. ^ame. driver or choaor* 

A uce}*, fowler. 


1 Plin. Ep. s. 105, Ing whirled round (I-f 

B Serv. Yn-g. An. viii. in one torn of a top), 
66t, Liv. xlv,44. h. uec he issues forth iforcus 
ail iiilnum *i*r\ mi vo Dauta —Sat. v. 77. 
care, for ad bbortatem 4 Juv. v. 120. 

, Jot- 'bid. fi Clc. Pam. xiii. 15,36 

y his JuMlnr l* ad lauluniuia, 

l’ whirl him round; m J in scrvimtou rrvoca- 
Him nioinont ot is be- vit, Suet. Clfl'd. Z& 

\ 


libertum, qui proh tu* *d according to theii 

fiicnt jmtrono delo- occup«tio»*. is entrant- 

tons sunnuisii.se, qtii ed tiuai JHUir'a arala* 

<k> sum < jus foi creut able mrort on Utc 

ei q>H'»t'wjn«-ra, servuni "State of Slavery 

pat i out esse in salt. 1<. atunttgat the Ronuuik/* 

I, Dig. d.* jam Patron. Edin. JW3— ED. 

6 the following oatd- 
lu^tcc ot si '.vcs dlvid 



BGWAN ANTIQUITIES, 
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RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 

AND OF THE DIFFERENT INHABITANTS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Whims Homo was but small ami thinly inhabited, whoever fixed 
their abode in the city or Roman territory, obtained the rights 
of citizens. 


Plseator vel PUeufni prusposi- 
tus, fisboriBitn, chief ditto. 
Agitator. driver, oi various de- 
ar rip* ton*. 

Eptafeted, mi periufeudftiit. 
Ergastnlus ve rgaatul.-wius, 
worW-liimsti mailer. 

Exactor oueruui, taskmaster. 
Monitor, ditto, 

Rorarius, scout 

Setrvus fiimuoAtkis, furnace, 
oven, or kilo man. 
Giilltuarius, hcu or poultry 
keejmr. 

Aviating, aviary keeper. 
Curator vel Pastor ansnuin, tur. 
dutuio, Ac. keeper or feeder 
«*l‘ fteeee, thrushes, At,, 
AlliJtarius vel Kartor, bUd hit- 
tuner oi emmue*. 

Mansur tart us vel 1)* miter, tam- 
er or breaker of wild animals 
Urtwrlus, hearwsrd, 

A smarms, ass keeper or diirof, 
MoUo, miilrlfffr. 

Oarrucnrui*, wain-driver. 
Raalernarius, driver «t barter- 
na, (e sort of car.) 

Ciwarius, ditto of ciMUin. <a 
sort of gig.) 

Junctor, y*'k«r or groom. 
Equsfevrl Fnuitius, l.qimrum 
ttiftgisfer vos ru#T«o, A t,.iwi 
vtl Stratoi, horpr keeper or 
yruom. 

Servos u curat es«i*,di»g or ken- 
nel keeper. 

Aiju rio», viatrr nut n# per, 
MiiUhter fonUnUn, fountain man. 
Servos qui euiabat steiqunluu 

ot liitnii.is sravengei Or ms. 
nur« coilnotvr. 

III.- URBAN SLAVES. 

|._ ltOtS&EI(OM> KlJt VBtJ. 

Cognus, cook. 

Arcnimsgirus, chief ditto, 

Pu bn on n it ms, jmt Uige-msAf r, 

tfeimmilaiins, pirk'w- 
Offarim, pastry cook. 

Dulcituius, coiif.ct oner 
iioctarius, otilfc-dresner or dai- 
ry m in, 

Pom&rmn. frult-dress^r. 
Placcttliirius, cake-b'i i'r. 

Pt*U>T vtl Pinsor, baker, 
Panicoctaria, female ditto. 

? ‘(menus dec boy. 

oCaria, Are girl. 

Cells. Jwg, puntrv -keeper. 
JPflPhutiM'iuH, store keeper. 

Ptrimia'is, female ditto. 

Comlus, sbire-kt-ejM-r or butler. 
Fromms, butler or srrvet of 
jntutiy «ud cellar 
Procurator, caterer. 


Mens:® prtapoattus, table stew- 
ard. 

OW'Ddtor, ordernr of bill of fere. 
Servo* trieHaUri* vel Servos 
tniinuariu*, ksnouetins-rooni 
slaves. 

Tmi.nurch* vM ArthUrkjll* 
nius, diidf oi ditto. 
L'-ctistermator, ooutih-spreatfer, 
Meiistt detoisor, labte wimr. 
Stroetor, urraugrr of dune# or 
ornaments! confectioner. 
Ca'stor rej invitutor, unller, 
VncaUr, ditto, or sominunor, or 
enuouncer. 

Inferior, %< rver. 

Oustatur v*l PrajgUsttttw, taster. 
Buiisor, \t\ Cerplor, vel Clieiro* 
nomoMai. catver. 

JR. ilmor, di-ti JOulor. 
AlioUirstpr, server or waiter. 
Almi»fer, tlitto, (or servant ge- 
nerally.) 

Pocitiafer, cup-bearer. 

Nervft Ml ujrftfkus femati* ditto. 
lJiaeturiu# v c*l Zueurius, alien* 
Uuut at meals. , 

fuvtos, wuUhmnn. 

OMiirius vel Janitor, porter nr 
door -keeper, 

OsfetrU vel JanitrU, female do. 
YttiattUt, curt aia or Lunging- 
keepSri. 

Airieniiy vel %tr0ri s, hell- 
Veepur, or ball slave g* nor ally, 
AltUtuus, bousa-Gleamr. 

S< Oparins, sweeper, 

Modisstinus, tluto, Or drudge 
generally. 

Supe Inclu ariuv vel J?.rrvuR a 
Hu{mlfeclii\ furniture. kseper. 
Cnriutbbrrius v«l ,Sorvus « Co* 
rixti<‘a, keeper of biareu va- 
se-, Ac. 

A'ge’H r praiposHus, silver-plate 
keeper. 

A »ir<> f-rwpoi.it us, gold - plats 
keeper. 

S. —PERSON At. ATTEN HANTS. 

Otibu uUnus, bedebstftber slave 
valet do ebaotbre 
Nvb^ntntrtus, *ifeuco.ke«por nr 
lumber. 

Sew. ad vrmnom, sidfp-WAtcber 

J >«nptiv oiim-lei, ditto, 
talneutor, butli-keejer or man- 
i.K*-r 

Kornocatnr, bath-ferntM'S heater, 
linytieutariHa, orntmont-uuker 
•n ke«|^'i . 

Under, un-.uil' r. 

UiuArix, female diTt-u 
A lij-iius vil Alipiiaiius, khir 
o*truc»or. 

Tonaor, burlier. 


Tenstria, female ditto. 

Oruatnr, adnrner or balr-dresser, 
0> nutria, temalo dltfe. 

OitMt.ix a tntulo, female hair- 
dr^Mipr lu the tutulus tasbina. 
Ornatiik auru-ul* rut ub aurb 
aula, est-nug woman. 
Cuxcrarius, kuir-cuner. 

< iniflo, ditlu, or powiferor- 
t )osme to, luitet sfevn, eilhor 
male or feme lo. 

Vesiit.ur, dm«#r- 
JServus a vasts vel Vestbtriue, 
w urdrub "-konper. 

Veuuarta, Jemafe ditto. 

\ estipiica, tern ale ib i5M,-ft>Urr, 
Vest! spirits, dress iuapretor or 
^ keffw 

Veslispica, lamalc ditto. 

<‘aj>sii.t ins, f lessor cheal k'cprr. 
Puer a m itaUa, wit u« ebambre 
buy. 

Semis qui nuimiabat hoi as, 
huiu-ralier. 

Monitor, remembrancer. 

Fart n . ditt-i, or prompter. 
Nou.ruehtor, naan r, 

AssenU, feitower ui uttend.uit. 
Ihrnmtpes vel |\>d vHtquua, 
P««r a podvl.ua vel ad pedes, 
hMit hoy or a( (Of life (it, 
PedKseguu, fenittfe atlr rufunt, 
Anti'amhubji, hai bin go r cn run* 
imig lootman. 

A ntmmbi) Lifts, female hsrhniper 
Auaeie-itur, announter ot bis 
master. 

Advorsitw. attendant abroad. 
Mar.h.erof horus, swoiil fearer 
nr t hussnur. 

hasnpaduphorus, lamp or Ian- 
titrn- hearer 
Tasdiger, twroh bearer, 
imriicarid*. iiinr busier. 

C&thod raring veil Clitbedrali- 
clus, oathodraor cbalr-femrer. 
Ponder sells; vel Cekuiur, 
Lhiurmau or sedan, be or ex. 
Cursor, runner 
Vutlnr, ditto, or nirsarnsjer. 
Hulmlliu vel Tabclbmus, ictfer- 
canier. 

Saluliger vv-1 Salutirrernlna, 
invssage or oompJimrnts- 
beairr. 

fife i vug qui runs- as fugaivt, Oy- 

Nlstivllifer, fen-bvarer, 
Klabcltifi'ii^ fem, do ditto. 
Umbretlitcr, uinbrutia or pars- 
sol-bearer. 

Umbteilifera, female ditin, 
fiiamhiliffer vel ?>sndsfw;eri|] ni| 
tfliulftl-besrar. 

SamfeligentfA vi*l A ndM a sms 

tlulm, terns te dbl«^ 

Anaiacta, jiirktti 
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To increase the number of citizens, Bomul&s opened an 
asylum or sanctuary for fugitive slaves, insolvent debtors, and 
malefactors, whitKer great numbers flocked from the neighbour- 
ing states, because no one could be taken from thence to pun* 
ishment. Even vanquished enemies were transplanted to Home, 
and became citizens. In this manner the freedom of the city 
was granted by Komulus to the Cceninenses, Camerini, Antem- 


i—uFPsa servants. 


Actor, manager or “hcmmo d'- 
affaires *’ generally. 

A dpi tor, assistant to actor. 
Coluu.sll« vel Major dottus, 
house-steward. 

Tabular! «* vel Calculator vel 
N umersriu*, ecconntaut. 

Rati oclnatoj\ ditto, or rsllior bu> 


DfepSa**tnr vel Prorogate)* vel 
A rear! us, keeper of boaaeboid 
purse end ■tore*, 
leuferarlu*, score nr telly mas- 
ter, Or token Or ebook taker. 
Procurator, purveyor or super- 
intendent. 

Servo* volotutlifiariu* vel ab as- 
gris, hospital attendant. 


4 . -NURSERY SLAVES, ANP 
attendants of YOU 1 11 - 


Kutritor vel N atriciua, male- 
nurse. 

Ku.lt tx. nurse. 

Uni ultra vel Geralua, beam or 
carrier. 

Cerula, female ditto or nursery- 
maid. 

Cunarius, rocker or cradle boy. 
Canaria, frmafe rocker or or*, 
die girl. 

Educator, nursery tutor, 
i’neeeptor vel Magi star, teacher. 
Pa-tUgt'gus, ditto originally at* 
tendnnt on young persons 
going to srhook 
Capsarius, satchel Carrier. 

A,— SLAVES OK LUXURY. 


A«— ATTACH KD TO nottSKBOtP. 


Literary Slaves. 

Semis a bibhotfteci* V «1 a bibli- 
otheca, librartax.. 

Lector, reader. 

Lactm, female ditto. 

Anagnoate*, render or man of 
learning in various branches. 

Recitator, reader aloud or reciter 

Homemta, reciter of Homer's 
works. 

A relnlogos vol Fabulatnr, story 
teller. 

Actttarius, iooriial-Wprr. 

Amanuensis vel Servos a ntanu, 
secretary, clerk, or amsnuen* 
si*. 


Monsters and Buffoons, 
Morlo, fool or idiot 
Fittumi, idiot. 

Vatu*, female ditto. 

Kanaa sol Pumilio, dwaif. 


Wans, female ditto. 
Iferoidptirodltus, hermaphrodite 
Fhegus vel Vdypbagus, glutton. 
Spado vel Ennnchus, eunuch. 
Souxrs. baflWn. 

Lodio, ditto, masker or mummer. 
IMtUeim vel IMiciu, darling, 
•mart prattling boy. 

Artiwms. 

Lanlpeodla, female wool weigh* 
hr, 

Lanfe, female woo! dresser. 
Landics, female do. or spittoon. 
GassIlUria, female spinner. 

To x tar, wrsver, 

Textrix, female ditto. 

Lmteo, linen weaver or bleacher 
Kullo, fuller. 

Phrygio, embroiderer. 

Safer, shoemaker or sewer ge- 
nerally. 

Curd 0, cobbler. 

VcstlAcua, dressmaker. 
Watifiaa, female ditto. 

Sartor, tailor. 

Surtrta, female ditto. 

Ssrcin* tur, mender or petoher. 
Satcio stria, female ditto. 

Ferrari tw/amtth. 

Tlgnarlus, oarjwnter. 

Faber eorpeuurhta, (irferigM. 
Doliarius vnj 11 


N ntaria, female ditto. 

Scrip tor vel Seri ha, writer r elerh 


Librariug, book writer or tru* 


Libraria. fen.afe ditto. 
Gtatiaatak, glner or pester « 

Pumfcafer , polisher with putnto 


Malieafar, bammernr orboator. 
Ornate* * oroareanier. 
Miufoubttor vel Illuminator, life. 

min* tor. 

Piotor, painter. 

CasUtor, engmver or emfetfser. 
Argon terias, •ttvcramfth. 


Gerulus, porter or carrier. 

Aquarius vel Aqusnolus vel 
BoeCario, wafer carrier, 

Pollinctor, anointor «f the deed. 

Soci oialor vel Veapllk* vel Leo- 
Iweriut, busier ot the bior. 

U* tor, burner of the dead. 

n — ra*orei*TLT v.kattacr*d 
to noosaiioLb. 

Scientific Slave* and Artiste. 

M edicus, physician or medical 
man generally. 

Medina, female physician or me- 
dical attendant 

Obstetric vel Opstetrii, midwife. 

CUuicua, physician or clinical 
surgeon, 

Chimrgua, surgeon. 

Oculaxiufi vel ab ocnHs, oculist. 

latralipto*, healer by ointment 
and friction. 

All plus vel Alipta, rubber with 


Tracts tor, sham moor, t 
Tractutrii, female ditto-. 
Hsgicut purr, magician or di- 
viner. 

Grammaticus, grammarian, 

Li iterates vel l.i iterator, ditto. 
Autlquai lus. antiquary. 

N marius, short- hand writer. 

D 


Fahet A Corfcnfbia, worker In 
brass. 

PigUlua, potter or tHe hunter 
Architect*!*, architect. 

Structor, Wilder. 

Histrio, player, 

Commdiis, ditto, or comedian. 
Mitnna, tnhuo. 

Mima, female ditto* 
Paotomiimia, pantomime, 
Fantomima, female ditto. 
Symphoni-cus, singer. 

Acrosms, ditto 
Cborsnfea, ditto. 

Citharwdiu vol Fid Icon, harper 
or linger to the harp, 
CiUtarwda vel Fidldna, fUtha- 
ristria vel Foaltria, female do- 
Tfetcan, piper. 

TibkoHB, female ditto. 
Fistulatur, ftut* player. 
Hydreulss Vel Wganaritw, wa- 
fer-organ player or director, 
Sambuofea vnl Sambucktria, fe- 
male dulcimer or sack but 
player. 

TympanUtiU, female drummer 
o tsmbouiine player. 
C’rotalMtrv* vel Cope, female 
cymbal player and dancer, 
Seltator, (tenner. 

Saltattix, female ditto. 
Fumuribnins vel Funirvpus vel 
^chmnobatee, rope-dimeer, 
Feheatrita. wrestler. 

Gladiator, gladiator. 

Arensrius, ditto. 

Auriga, charioteer In the ebons, 
Khaaoriua, ditto. 

MlLITAttV ATTENDANTS. 

Arrolgvr, snuour-bnarer. 
itafetrlns, lialmel-dluo* 
Clavatur, club ditto. 

(Jain, soldier's boy, or drudge. 
Csoub, ditto. 
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nates, Crastumi ui, mid at last also to the Sabines. This example 
was imitated by His successors, who transplanted the Albans and 
other vanquished tribes to Home * 1 likewise alter the expulsion 
of the kings, the freedom of the city was given to a great many, 
especially after the taking and burning of the city by the Gauls; 
« at which' time} that rt might be rebuilt with more splendour, new 
citizens were assumed from the Veienfces, Oapenates, and 
Ftlisri* 

Besides those who had settled in the Roman territory, and 
who were divided into city and country tribes, the freedom of 
the city was granted to several foreign towns, which were called 
MUNJcim, and the inhabitants m unicitrs, because they might en- 
joy offices at Rome . 3 When a%y of these fixed their abode at 
Rome, they became civks inoekui .* Hence it happened that 
the same person might enjoy the highest honours both at Rome 
and in his own free town. Thus Milo, while he stood candidate 
for the consulship at Rome, was dictator in his own native city 
Lanuvium. The free town in which one was bom was called 
patria germ ana , nature vel loci. Rome, (qua exceptus est,) pa- 
ir i a cowmums , civitaU s \ el juris} 

But when the Roman empire was more widely extended, and 
the dignity of a Roman citizen of course began to be more 
valued, the freedom of the city 6 was more sparingly conferred, 
and in different degrees, according to the different merits of the 
allies towards the republic. To some the right of voting 7 was 
given, and to others not. The people of Cmre wet© the first who 
obtained the freedom of the city without the right of voting, for 
having received the sacred things of the Roman people, the 
vestal virgins and priests, when they fled from the Gauls . 8 The 
freedom of the- city was soon after given in this manner to the 
people of Capua, Fundi, Formim, Cum®, and Sinuessa, to the 
inhabitants of Acerra, y and of Anagnia, &c. 

The inhabitants of Lmuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, 
and Privernum , 18 received the freedom of the city with the right 
of voting . 11 But several cities of the Heruici preferred their 
own laws . 13 In process of time, this right was granted to all 
the allies of the Latin name ; and after the Social or Italian 
ivar, it was ojinmunicated to all the Italians south of the river 
Rubicon on the upper sea, and of the city Luca on the lower 
sea. Afterwards the same right was granted to Cisalpine Gaul, 
which hence began to be coiled Gallia Togata. Augustus was 
very sparing in conferring I he freedom of the city ; but the suc- 
ceeding emperors were more liberal, and at different times 
granted it to different cities and nations. At lost Caracal la 

I Lir. i. & xuv. M. £ wania r, iminem ea- 6 Cur. I.rgp. ii. 2, 9 LW. viii. 14. 1? 

Van. Ann. iii. CO- 1.5 t, pm potcraiU. 0 jut) 10 Prtvfmat**. 

L % J . 3*8, 4 Urut. 7!». Lcgg. 7 jh« 11 Lit. vWl, 1*. 21. 

t JUt.vLL h.B. Cic. Mil. 37. 6 A. (fell. it,. 13. IS L,v. I*. 48. 
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granted the freedom of Homan citizens to all the inhabitants of 
the Roman world. 

Those who did not enjoy the right of citizens were anciently 
called hostbs, and afterwards peregrihx 1 After Home had 
extended her empire, first over L&tiiun, then over Italy, and 
lastly over great part of the world, the rights which the subjects 
of that empire enjoyed came to he divided into four hinds; 
which may be called jus Quint ium, jus Latii, jus Ttalicum, jus 
provinciarum vel provinciate. 

Jus outamuni comprehended all the rights of Roman citizens, 
which were different at different times. The rights of Roman 
citizens were either private or public : the former were properly 
called'/uj Quiritium, and the latter jug civitatisj m with m there 
is a distinction between denization and naturalization. 


I. PRIVATE RIGHTS OP ROMAN CITIZENS. 

Thk private rights of Roman citizens "were, 1 . Jug Ubertatis , the 
right of liberty ; 2. Jus ymtiiitatis et f(rmili<e y the right of fa- * 
in* ly ; 3. Jus comubii, the right of marriage; 4, Jus patHui w ? 
the right of a father ; 5. Jm dominii leyiiimi , the right of legal 
property; 6. Jus testammti et h&rtdilulis, the right of making 
a will, and of succeeding to or inheritance; 7, Jus tut tide t the 
right of tutelage or wardship. 

1. THK RIGHT OF LIBERTY. 


This comprehended liberty, not only from the power of 
masters, 3 but also from the dominion of tyrants, the severity of 
magistrates, the cruelty of creditors, and the insolence of more 
powerful citizens. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, a law was made by Brutus 
that no one should be king at Rome, and that whoever should 
form a design of making himself king, might be sfclin with im- 
punity, At the same time the people were bound by an oath, 
that they would never suffer a king to be created. 

Roman citizens were secured against the tyrannical treatment 
of magistrates, first, by the right of appealing from them to the 
people, and that the person who appealed should in no manner 
he punished, till the people determined the matter; but chiefly, 
by the assistance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Centuriata, 
could pass sentence on the life of a Roman citizen. No magis- 
trate was allowed to punish him by stripes or capitally. The 
single expression, “ i am a roman citizen,” checked their sever- 
est decrees. 4 


3 dominant m« dfoUw, qnl QaMOum 

“ n .\ fy'v! 1 ’. 4 * 22. * Ote. Vw. v, 154. 97. fklem clumaus bn»fo. 

Cxo. Hull. 4w HA Ac. bente, Quirliwe rat. Vwr. Lai* r, 7. 
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By file laws til the twelve tables it was ordained, that insol- 
vent debtors should be given up 1 to their creditors to be bound, 
in letters and cords* whence they were called ksxi, obaobati, et 
adoicti. And although they did not entirely lose the rights of 
freemen, yet they were in actual slavery, and often treated mere 
harshly than even slaves themselves. 9 

If any one was indebted to several persons, and could not 
find a cautioner 4 within sixty days, his body* literally, accord* 
ing to some, but more probably, according to others, his effects, 
might be cut into pieces, and divided among his creditors. 6 
Thus eectio is put for the purchase of the whole booty of any 
place, or of the whole effects of a proscribed or condemned per- 
son, 7 or tor the booty or goods themselves, 8 and sect ores £ or the 
purchasers, 9 because they made profit by selling them in parts. 10 

To check the cruelty of usurers a law was made, A. u, 420, 
whereby it was provided, that no debtors should be kept in irons 
or in bonds ; that the goods of the debtor, not his person, should 
be given up to his credit&r*. 11 

But the people, not satisfied with this, as it did not free them 
from prison, often afterwards demanded on entire abolition of 
debts, which they used to call mew tables. But this was never 
granted them. At one time, indeed, by a law passed by Vale- 
rius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, as it is expressed ;** 
that is, the fourth part of the debt only was paid, 13 an as for a 
sestertius , and a sestertius for a denarius ; or 25 for 100, and 
250 for 1000. Julius Gassar, after his victory ill the civil war, 
enacted something of the same kind. 14 

2. THE RIGHT OF FAMILY* 

Each gens and each family had certain sacred rites peculiar 
to itself, which went* by inheritance in the same maimer as 
effects. 13 When heirs by the father’s side of the same family 10 
failed, those of the same gens 1T succeeded, in preference to re- 
lations by the mother’s side 18 of the same family, 19 No one could 
pass from a patrician family to a plebeian, or from a plebeian 
to a patrician, unless by that form of adoption, which could 
only be made at the Couiitia t'uriata. Thus Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, was adopted by a plebeian, that he might be 
created a tribune of tl>e commons. 20 

3. THE RIGHT OF MARRIAGE. 

No Homan citizen was permitted to marry a slave, a barba- 

1 *ddle«rejtU»r. 8 G*s. Bell. Gall. U. 33. bona eorpm euinbant, 15 Ljv. tv 9. 

2 CAWi)Odibii*<!t nereis. Ok. Jnv. i. 43. Ok. Rose. Am. 2y, ' 14 UMtiati. 

3 Ltv, It, S3. 9 Awjon.Cic.Verr. 1.23. 11 Llv. v.H.M, 17 gentole* 

♦nftfli** T»1 expromiusor 10 n mco ; hence sec- 1 1 Sail. flat. &L 18 conati. 

A corpwe tore* collorum et bo* 13 Veil. ii. ¥3. 19 tamilie* 

8 secari, A. Gnll. xx. 1. noram, i, e. qui pro* 1-1 Owe. Belt. Civ, iii. 33 Cic.Dom.IA.Att. L, 

7 Clo. PUU. iL S3. xenptoa oeuideWt, et 1. Suet. Jul. 1-1. 18, 19. 
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rian, or a foreigner, unless % the permission at the people , 1 ■ 
By the lows of the Decemviri, intermarriages between the p*. 
tridans and plebeians were prohibited. Bat this restriction 
was soon abolished . 51 Afterwards, however, when > patrician 
lady married a plebeian, she was said patribus enubert . m d Was 
excluded from tne sacred rites of patrician ladies.* When afiy 
woman married out of her ckn, it was called qentis enuptio ; 
which likewise seems anciently to have been forbidden . 4 The 
different kinds of marriage, &c. will be treated of afterwards. * 

4. the bight of a fathril 

A father, among the Homans, had the power of life and 
death over his children. » He could not only expose them when 
infants, wltfch cruel custom prevailed at Home far many ages, 
as among other nations * and a new-born infant wee not held 
legitimate, unless the father, or in hie absence some person for 
him, lifted It from the ground , 4 and placed it on his bosom; 
hence toiler e Jilium , to educate; non toltere> to expose. Bui 
even when his children wore grown up, he might imprison, 
scourge, send them bound to work in the country, and also put 
them to death by any punishment he pleased, if they deserved 
it . 7 Hence fc father is called a domestic ^udge, or magistrate, 
by Seneca ; and a censor of bis 'son, by Suetonius . 8 Koinulus, 
however, at first permitted this right only in certain cases . 9 

A son could acquire no property but with his father’s con- 
Bent ; and what he did thus acquire was called bis pkculium, as 
[ of a slave . 10 If he acquired it in war, it was called pecuuum 

| CA8TREN8E. 

[ The condition of a son w as in some respects harder than that 
if of a slave. A slave, when sold once, became free ; but a son 
[ not, unless sold three times. The power of the father was sus- 
i peude^, when the son was promoted to any public office, but 
: not extinguished , 11 for it continued not only during the life of 
i the children, but likewise extended to grandchildren and great 
j grandchildren. None of them became their own masters ia till 
f the death of their father and grandfather. A daughter by mar- 
! riage passed from the power of her father under tha t of her 
husband. 

I EMANCIPATION AND ADOPTION. 

When a father wished to firee his son from his authority , 11 i 
behoved him to bring him before the prartor, or some magis 

, l I*iv. nxxviii. 86. ron- eonnubium, roolu* HNut.fr. 1. Suet. Oct. S Cfrnd. 1<J» 

rtilnum est miiirumi- b^rmum, jUwth . Cic. <$.Cdlfr. ib Tac. Hfrt. 9 Dlotijr jtu W. * £2. 
mom inter clva#; Inter Top. 4. iv. 5. S«u. B*jn. ui. 13. lfl Lfr.lLil 

M*rv<>. Auto m, But inltir 3 l.ir. fr. G. 6 tnrra fevMWt. 11 Lfr. lb, 
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toOte, 1 and Him sell him three times, per'cs #r librak, as it 
was termed, to seme friend, who w as called patkr rinucuitius, 
because he was bound after the third sale to sell him back* to 
the natural father* There were besides present, a libripens, 
who held a brazen balance ; five witnesses, Homan citizens, past 
the age of puberty ; and an antestatus, who is supposed to be 
m named, because he summoned Hie witnesses by touching the 
tip of their ears. 3 In toe presence of these* the natural father 
gave over 4 his son to the purchaser, adding these words, mah- 
cijFQ tibi hunc kilium, qui mkus KsT. Then the purchaser, hold- 
ing a brazen coin,* said, hung boo homtnem rx ju re quiritium 

MEUM RSSB AlO, IRQ UR MIHI KMPTUS KST HOC iERE, &KSA$UB LIBRA 1® 

and haring struck toe balance with the coin, gave it to the na- 
tural fattier by way of price. Then he manumitted the eon in 
the usual form. But as by toe principles of the Roman law, a 
son, after being manumitted once and again, fell back into toe 
power of his father, this imaginary sale was thrice to be repeat- 
ed, either on the same day, and before the same witnesses, oi 
on different days, and before different witnesses ; and then the 
purchaser, instead of manumitting him, which would hare con- 
ferred a jm patronatus on himself, sold him back to the natural 
father, who immediately manumitted him by toe same formali- 
ties as a slave. 7 Thus the son became his own master. 6 

The custom of selling per as vel msem el libram, took its rise 
from this, that toe ancient Romans, when the v had no coined 
money, 3 and afterwards when they used asses orb pound weight, 
weighed tneir money, and did not count it 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand-children, the same for- 
malities were used, but only once ; 10 they were not thrice re- 
peated as in emancipating a son. But these formalities, like 
others of the same kind, in process of time came to be thought 
troublesome. Athanasius, therefore, and Justinian, granted 
new modes of emancipation. Athanasius appointed, that it 
should be sufficient if a father showed to a judge the rescript 
of the emperor for emancipating his son ; and Justinian, that a 
father should go to any magistrate competent, and before him, 
with the consent of his son, signify that he freed his son from 
his power, by saying, hunc sui juris ebsk patior, mka©ur manu 
mitto. 

When a man had no children of his own, lest Ids sacred rites 
and names should be lost, he might assume others 11 as his chil- 
dren by adoption. 

If the person adopted was his own master, 18 it was called ar- 

] ftjmd quo at legit ftc» 6 •oaUirthi*. • pound of brass. 0 Li*. ip. 00. 

> tto erjit. 6 1 declare this man to 7 libra et wee libera* 10 omca tnaacip&tfa 

S retnandpare, be mine unending to turn emittebat, Liv. vi. tuflftciebat. 

8 tfor. Sat i.9.78, tbe custom of the K<«* 14. 11 eatranctn. 

4 mftncipubiit, 1* e. mans, end I pnrebsse 8 snl jurle iectus cst, 12 eul jufh. 
ituuau tradebat. bhu w»Ui tbis w»lit and Liv. vil. lb. 
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1 rooatio, because it was made at the Coraitia Cumta r by |u*c- 
posrng a billto the people . 1 * 3 

If be was the sen o i another, it was property called adoftiq, 
and was performed before die pwetor or prewdent of a province, 
or any other magistrate.® The same formalities were used as 
in emancipation. It might be done in any place.® The adop- 
ted passed into the family, die name, and sacred rites of the 
adopter, and ako succeeded to his fortune. ^ Cicero makes no 
distinction between these two forms of adoption, but calls both 
by the general name of adoptio. 

5. THE RIGHT OF PRQPERTt. 

Tkinqs, with respect to property among dm Homans, were 
variously divided. Some things were said to be of »ivnm right, 
others of human right : the former were called sacred ;* as altars, 
temples, or any tiling publicly consecrated to the gods by the 
authority of the pontiffs; or religious ; 9 as sepulchres, &©. ; or 
inviolable ; 6 as the walls and gates of a city . 7 

These things were subject to the law of the pontiffs, and the 
property of them could not be transferred. Temples were ren- 
dered sacred by inauguration* or dedication, that is, by being 
consecrated by the augurs.® Whatever was legally consecrated, 

• was ever after inapplicable td profane uses . 9 Temples were 
supposed to belong to the gods, and could not be the property 
of a private xMgpon. Things ceased to be sacred by being un- 
hallowed . 10 ” 

Any place became religious by interring a dead body in it . 11 
Sepulchres were held religious because they were dedicated to 
tiie infernal gods . 18 No sepulchre could be built or repaired 
without the permission of the pontiffs ; nor could the property 
of sepulchres be transferred, but only the right of burying in 
fheru.P The walls of cities were also demoded by certain 
solemn ceremonies, and therefore they were held inviolable / 4 * 
and could not be raised or repaired without the authority of the 
pontiffs. 

Things of human right were called profhne; 1 * and were 
either public and common, as, the air, running water, the sea, 
and its shores, &c, ; lfl or private, which might be the property 
of individuals. 

Some make a distinction between things common and public;, 
but moat writers do not The things of which a whole society 
or corporation had the property, and each individual the use, 

1 per populi rogatto* 6 U e. nliqua 10 etangurationa, Ur. fodi, 

twin, GcIL. r, 19. saiuttioae muiiitm. i. A3. 14 Mncti. 
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were caUed res universitatis, or more properly, pm pubmc ^, 1 2 
«a theatres, baths, highways, &c. And those things were called 
rrs communes, which either could be the property of *10 one, as 
the air, light, &c., s or which were the joint property of more 
titan one, as a common wall, a common held, &c. commune, a 
subst. is put for the commonwealth . 3 Hence, in commune comu- 
lere f prodesse, conferre, metuere, &o. for the public good. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, were called res 
null i us ; as parts of the world not yet discovered, animals not 
claimed, kc. To this class was referred h&reditas jacens, or an 
estate in the interval of time betwixt the demise* of the last oo 
copier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either movable or immovable. The movable 
things of a farm were called kuta q ac$a , 4 as sand, coals, stones, 
&c. which were commonly excepted , 5 * or retained by the seller.® 

Things were also divided into corporeal, V. e. which might 
be touched; and incorporeal, as rights, servitudes, &c. The 
former Cicero called res qua sunt ; the hitter, res qua intclli - 
guntur . 7 But others, perhaps more properly, call the former, 
res, things ; and the latter, jura, rights. 8 ' 

The division of things Horace briefly expresses thus : , 

Fuit lupc sapientla quondam, * # 

Publics privatis secern ere, sacra profauis.* Art. Poet. 896. 

Private things 10 among the Homans, were either sirs mancipi, 
or NEC mancipi. ” 

H ks mancipi were those things which might be sold and alien- 
ated, or the property of them transferred from one person to 
another, by a certain rite used among Roman citizens only ; so 
that the purchaser might take them as it were with his hand ; 11 
whence he was called mancbps, and the tilings res mancipi, vel 
mana/pi , contracted for mancipii . And it behoved the seller 
to he answerable for them to the purchaser, to secure tile pos- 
session. lji 

Nac mancipi res t were those things which could not be thus 
transferred ; whence also the risk of the thing lay on the pur- 
chaser . 13 Thus, mancipium and u$u$> are distinguished: vita- 
que mancipio nulli dator, in property or perpetuity, omnibus 
usu. H So mancipium and fructwt. 

. The m mancipi, were, — 1 . Farms, either in town or country 
within Italy ; 1( * or in the provinces, if any city or place had ob- 
tained the jus Italic urn. Other farms in the provinces were 

1 qvnxi nnpilit «, a po - c»'ia, puhlw* from **1 anrtoritatem, vnl 

pula. Mi* uouftjtjr af 5 rwcplJi. iw ival* cowl, (hint'* evlcliiwein prasatftre, 
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called posaemones, not prmdia ; sad because projmetm* gave 
in an account of their families and fortunes to the censors, they 
war# called prmdia cmsui censendo. 1 — 2. Slaves.— 3. Quadru- 
peds, trained to work with back or neck;* p» horses, oxen, 
asses, mules; bat hot wild beaste, although tamed ; as elephants* 
camels . — k Pearls. 3 — 5. The rights of country farms, called 
servitudes 3 

Ike servitudes of farms in the country were,-~L The right 
of going on fbot through the farm of another ;* — 2. Of driving 
a beast or waggon not loaded ; 6 — 3. Of driving loaded wag* 
gons; 7 — 4 Of carrying water ; 8 either by canals or leaden 
pipes. 9 The breadth of a via y when straight, was eight feet ; 
at a turn, 19 sixteen feet; the breadth of an actus four met ; but 
the breadth of an tier is uncertain. , 

To these servitudes may be added, the drawing of watgr ; 1J 
the driving of cattle to water; 12 tlie riglit of feeding; of mak- 
ing lime , and of digging sand. 

Those farms which were not liable to any servitude, were 
called PiL.v.DiA libkba, 1 * those which were, 1 * vkxjxia serva . 19 

Buildings in the city were called prjedia urbara, and were 
reckoned res mancipi , only by accession; 17 for all buildings 
and lands were called fuudi ; hut usually buildings in the city 
were failed aides, in the country, yiUm. A place in the city 
Without buildings, was called area, in the country, ager. A 
field with buildings was properly called fundus. 

, The, servitudttl of the prmdia urbana, were, — L Servitus 
oneris ferrndi, when one was bound to support the house of 
(another by his pillar or wall; — 2. S&rvitutt tigni immittkndi, 

i *ien one was bound to allow a neighbour to drive a beam, a 
me, or iron into his wall ; for lignum among lawyers signified 
l kind of materials for building. 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should be 
interstice left between bouses of at least two feet and a half, 
tick was called ambitus, 1!J or angiportus vel -tow, and this was 
lafly a thoroughfare, but sometimes not, 19 For when Home 
mo to be crowded with houses, these interstices were only left 
tween some houses. Nero, after the dreadful fire which imp- 
lied in his time, restored the ancient mode of building houses 
stinct from one another, 80 

Houses which were not joined by common walls with the 
ighbouring houses, were called insure 21 Sometimes domus 
d hutu/m are distinguished, Suet, Ner. 10. 38. where domus is 

| Cir. Place. 32. 7 via. 12 jwcnrU ad aquam ala, 
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supposed to signify the houses of the great, and insula those of 
the poorer citizens. But anciently this was not the case, rather 
the contrary ; as, insula Clodii, buculli , kc, 1 * * Under the em- 
perors, any lodgings * or houses to he let , 8 were called insula, 
and the inhabitants of them, inqvilini, or insularii ; which last 
name is also applied to those who were appointed to guard the 
« qenii of each insula , The proprietors of tne insula were called 
Domini insu^arUm,* vel paimiORtm , 4 S and their agents procura- 
tors* insularum. For want of room in the city they were com- 
monly raised to a great height by stories,® which were occupied 
by different families, and at a great rent 7 The upmost stories 
or garrets were called c&tnacula. He who rented 8 an insula, or 
any part of it, was called tnquilinus . Hence Catiline con- 
temptuously calls Cicero ittquihnus eivis ttrbis llama ^ 

There was also, — X Servitus smuciim kt flu minis, whereby 
one was obliged to let the water which fell from his house, into 
the garden or area of his neighbour: or to receive the water 
which fell from his neighbour’s house into his area, — 4. Sirvi- 
tm oloac®, the right of conveying a private common sewer 
through the property of a neighbour into the cloaca maxima 
built by Tarquin — 5. Set vitus non altits toli.endi, whereby 
one was bound not to raise his house above a certain height* 
so as not to obstruct the prospect and lights of his neighbour. 
The height of houses was limited by law, under Augustus, to 70 
feet. 10 There was also a servitude, that one should not make 
new windows in his wall. 11 These servitudes of city properties, 
some annex to res mancipi, and some to res nec mancipi. 

MODES OF ACQUIRING PROPRRTT. 

The transferring of the property of the res mancipi , n was 
made by a certain act, called mancipatjo, or m ancifidm , 18 in 
which the same formalities w ere observed as in emancipating a 
son, only that it was done but once. This Cicero calls hadtho 
alteri nexu , u thus dare mancipio , i. e. ex forma vel kgs manetpii , 
to convey the property of a thing in that manner: accipcre, to 
receive it. 15 Jurat, — »e. fore mancipit ternpus in omne tui, de- 
voted to you. 10 iSui mancipit o>se, to be one’s own master, to 
be subject to the dominion of no one. 17 So mancipare aqrum 
ft lieu i, to sell an estate to any one/ 8 emancipate f undos, to divest 
one’s self of the property, and convey it to another. 10 

Cicero commonly uses mancij ium and nextim or -us, as of the 
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smue Import: 1 * * bat sometimes he distinguishes them; as 4# 
Hnrusp. 7. where mancipium implies complete property, sad 
nexus only the rig lit of obligation, as when one receives any 
thing by way of a pledge* r lhus a creditor hod Jus insolvent 
debtor Jure next, but mtjure mancipii, as he possessed his slave* 

There were various other inodes of acquiring legal property ; 
a% I. Jueb ckssio, or cEssio m jour,® when a person gave up bis, 
effects to any one before the praetor or president of a province, 
who adjudged them to the person who claimed them f which 
chiefly took place in the case of debtors, who, when they were 
insolvent, gave up their goods 4 to their creditors. 

& Usitcaptio ve) vsucapjo, 5 * and also imts auctoritas , when 
one obtained the property of a thing, by possessing it for a cer- 
tain time without interruption, according to the law of the 
twelve tables; for two years, if it vtas a farm or immovable, 
and for one year, if the thing was movable.® But this took 
place only among citizens. 7 * Hence Cicero says, nihil mortaks 
a din ttsucapcre possunt. If there was nny interruption in the 
possession, it was called itburpatio, which, in country farms, 
seems to have been made by breaking ofl* the shoot of a tree.® 
ihit afterwards a longer time was necessary to constitute pre- 
scription, especially in the provinces, namely, ten years among 
those who were present, and twenty years among those who 
were absent. Sometimes n length of time was required beyond 
remembrance. This new method of acquiring property by pos- 
session, was called longa posskssionr capio, or loko-k posses- 
sions PRV.ROOATIVA, vel PRA'SCKlPTiO. 

3. Kmptio sub cohona, i. e. purchasing captives in war, who 
were sold with chaplets on their heads. See p. 28. 

4. Auctio, whereby tilings were exposed to public sale, 9 * when 
a spear being set up, and a public crier calling out the price, 19 
the magistrate who was present adjudged them 11 to the highest 
bidder. 1 ® The person who bade, held up his finger. 13 The cus- 
tom of setting up a spear at an auction seems to have been de- 
rived from this, that at first only those things which wore taken 
in war were sold in that manner. Hence hmta is put for a pub- 
lic sale, and sub hasta venire, to be publicly sold. The day # 
Muuetimes the hour, and the terms of the auction, used to be 
advertised, either by a common crier, 14 or in writing. 15 Hence 
tabula is put for the auction itself ; 1C tahulam proscribere , for 
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motioaem cmstitmre ; proscribe™ domum v. fundum, to ftdvwtSse 
for Sale. 1 And those whose goods were thus advertised, were 
said pendere* and also the goods, bona suspema ; because the 
advertisement 8 was affixed to a pillar 4 in some public place/ 
So tabula* atmtionarias proferre v. tabulam, to publish, 8 ad tabu* 
lam adestte, to be present at the sale. 7 Thus also sub titulum 
uostfo# mmt avnra lares, i. e. domum, forced me to expose my 
house to sale, 1 

It behoved the auction to be made in public, 8 and there were 
courts in the forum where auctions were made, 18 to which Juve- 
nal is thought to allude, Sat, vii, 7. A money- broker 11 was also 
present, who marked down what was bidden, and to whom the 
purchaser either paid down the price, or gave security for it 18 
The sale was sometimes deferred, ^ 

The seller was called auctor, and was said venders auetio* 
nem, u in the same manner as a general, when he sold the whole 
plunder of a city, was said venders sectionem , 14 The right of 
property conveyed to the purchaser was called auctoiutas ; and 
if that right was not complete, he was said a mala auctore cmere, 
to buy from a person who had not a right to sell/ 8 

5. Adjuimcatio, which properly took place only in three 
eases ; in familia herciscmda , vel ercto ciundo , i, e. h&re.ditate 
dividenda , in dividing an inheritance among co-heirs, 17 m com* 
muni dividenda, in dividing a joint stock among partners, 18 m 
fimbus regundis , in settling boundaries among neighbours, w 
when the judge determined any thing to any of the heirs, part- 
ners, or neighbours, of which they got immediate property; 
but arbiters were commonly appointed in settling bounds. 80 
Sometimes, however, things were said to be adjudged 81 to a 

^ person, which he obtained by the sentence of a judge from any 
cause whatever. 

6. Donatio. Donations which were made for some cause, 
- were called munkra ; as from a client or freed man to his patron, 

on occasion of a birth or marriage. 84 Those things which were 
given without any obligation, were called dona; but these words 
are often confounded. 

At first presents were but rarely given among the Homans; 
but afterwards, upon the increase of luxury, they became very 
frequent and costly. Clients and freed men sent presents to 
their patrons, 83 slaves to their masters, citizens to the emperors 
and magistrates, friends and relations to one another, and that 
on various occasions ; particularly on the Kalends of January, 
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» libfUns v> tabeUa. V Cm. ib. At Hull. i. 3. 14 C«r. q •>. 19 Cir. i. 2\, 

4 pila v. coluiuna. 11) atm aucUoimrui. J.1 Caw. tialL il. 20 Cic. Tup. 10. 

6 S«n« Wtm. kr. 12. )i uignnlitriu*. 33, 21 adjuriieari. 

6 Gift. Cat. ii. #. Phil. 12 f-ic. CJ«c, ti. Quin. JO t u, \>rr. v. 2 U 22 Tit. Phurm. i. 1,13 
n.29. Ku 'i. Plaut. Cure. 0.2,14. SO Pita. Ep. v. U. 
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Lailed stbbn* ; at the feasts of Saturn, and aF public entertain- 
[Cents, apophoreta ; to guests, xbnia ; on birth-days, at mar* 
friages, &c. 1 1 

F Those things which were acquired by any of the above men- 
tioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption, 2 or by law, as 
[a legacy, &c. were said to be m domihio quiritario, i. e. justo 
et leyitimo : other things were said to be m bonis, and the pro- 
prietors of them were called bonita.ru, whose right was not so 
good as that of the domini quiritaru, gui optimo jure pomdere 
dicebantuT, who were secure against Lawsuits. But Justinian 
abolished these distinctions. When a person had the use and 
enjoyment of a tiling, but not the power or property of alienat- 
ing, it was called ususfbuctus, either in one word/ or in t#o, 4 
and the person feuctuabius, or usufructo abuts. 

6. RIGHT OK TESTAMENT AND INHERITANCE. 

None but Roman citizens 5 could make a will, or be witnesses 
to a testament, or inherit any thing by testament. 0 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the Comitia Curiata, 
which were in that case properly called CahxtaJ 

The testament of a soldier just about to engage, was said to 


be made in pkocinctu, when in the jjamp, while he was girding 
himself, or preparing for battle, in presence of his fellow-sol- 
diers, without writing, he named his heir. 8 80 in procinctu 
carmina facta , written by Ovid at Tomi, where be was in con 
jtinual danger of an attack from the Octae.® 

[ But the usual method of making a will, after the Jaws of the 
twelve tables were enacted, was per as kt ltbram, or per families 
mptiomm, as it was called ; w herein before five witnesses, a 
tbrtpms and an antestalus r the testator, by an imaginary sale, * 
lisposed of his family and fortunes to one who was called 
rjouusj emptor, who was not the heir, as some have thought, 10 
tut only admitted for the Bake of form, 11 that the testator might 
eem to have alienated his effects in his lifetime. This act was 
ailed KAMiLi v mancipatio ; which being finished iti due form, 
he testator, holding the testament in his hand, said, hac, irn in 

[is TABULIS CERISVK SCRIPTA SUNT, ITA DO, ITA LROO, 1TA TESTOR, 
PAQUE VOS, QUIRITES, TESTIMONIUM PRAiBITOTR, Upon W hiclt, OS 

tas usual in like cases, he gently touched the tip of the ears of 
he witnesses; 12 this act was called nuncupatio testament !. 13 
fence nuncupate h&redem, for nonnnare, ecnbere , or Jacere . M 
Jut sometimes this word signifies to name one’s heir viva voce , 

PSn. & Martial. pat* filin, Cfc. C*ec. 4. 7 0©U.**.S7. taUtur, quod In fas 

M rn * , 4 as. umu* ©jo« pi 8 nnncuiwii Ck. Nat. awro ttirmo<i® locus 

nrrogatlotu'. ftovtua fundi tei*U- D. ii. it. Or. 1. 53. ent, Plhu xl. 45. 


thns, turn in f rnr turn memo viri fuorat Cm- 
iminum tioaorum an- wrvm'i©, U>, 7. 

•rum Cawi'mi'ot 5 ftui Jurvs. 


fundi tet>U- D. li. it. Or. 1. 53. 
i fuaral Cm* 9 Pont. i. «. 10. 
t», 7. 10 tjkiet. Ncr. 4. 

1 1 disk causa. 
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without writing ; as Horace just before hiB death is said to have 
named Augustus, For the above mentioned formalities were 
not always observed, especially in later times. It was reckoned 
sufficient if one subscribed his will, or even named his heir 
viva voce, before seven witnesses. Something similar to this 
seems to have prevailed anciently, 1 whence an edict about that 
matter is called by Cicero, vettjs et translaticium, as being 
usual. 2 

Sometimes the testator wrote his will wholly with his own 
hand, in which case it was called ho! opr op ham. Sometimes it 
was written by a friend or by others. 3 4 Thus the testament of 
Augustus was partly written by himself, and partly by two of 
his freed men/ Lawyers were usually employed in writing or 
drawing up wills, 5 But it was ordained under Claudius or 
Nero, that tlie writer of another’s testament (called by lawyers 
test amentar ins ,) should not mark dow r n any legacy for himself. 6 
When a testament was written by another, the testator wrote 
below, that he had dictated and read it over. 7 Testaments were 
usually written on tables covered over with wax, because in them 
a person could most easily erase what he wished to alter. 8 1 leneo 
C£K& is put for tabulae carat# or tabulae testament /. M Prim a 
cera, for prima pars tabulae, the first part of the will; and ckra 
extrema, or ima, for the last part. 11 Bui testaments w ere called 
tabula, although written on paper or parchment. 12 

Testaments were always subscribed by the testator, and 
usually by the witnesses, and sealed with their seals or rings, 13 
and also with the seals of others. 14 They were likewise tied 
with a thread. Hence rice mea subject a. convtcta isf ijemma 
tabella mcndacem Unis imposuisse notam , nor is my ring, i. e. 
nor am I convicted of having affixed a false mark, or seal, to 
the thread on a forged deed or will. 15 It was ordained that the 
thread should be thrice drawn through holes, and sealed. 16 

The testator might unseal 17 his will, if he wished to alter or 
revise it. 18 Sometimes he cancelled it altogether; sometimes 
he only erased 13 one or two names. Testaments, like all other 
civil deeds, were always written in Latin. A legacy expressed 
in Greek was not valid. 20 There used to be several' copies of 
the same testament. Thus Tiberius made two copies of his will, 
the one written by himself, and the oilier by one of his freed- 
iuen. 21 Testaments were deposited, either privately in the 
hands of a friend, or in a temple w ith the keeper of it* 22 Thus 


1 Ctc. Verr. i. 45. oo£iiavimp. nnb intnr, Cic. Gin. 13. IS routare nil rccogim. 

£ ib. 44. H Quin. x. d. 81. If. arna. 

3 rHn. Ep. C 6 . » Juv.i.fid. M 4 rt.iv. 70 . 14 Ca. Alt. >11. ?. Su t. 1!) indurHM v. <teU 

4 .SuflU Aut*. HU. ,10 Hor, Nat. u. 5 . 53. lib. «. ult. l’ltn. fcp. bat. 

» Ofc. Or, ii. ft. Sttft 11 Cic. Vo. u J6. Suet. i*. 1. Ul|i. Fnwj, **v. V. 

S nr. 3-2. i 'mk. H3. 1 5 Uv. Poiil. Ji. 9, 6!). 81 hurt. Tib. c. ul|. 

5 Siifft. N*»r, 17. ]!i IMp. 10 Su*t Nur. 17* 1 ii npiut vUUuujm, 

7 M U duibuan et re- Id tijiua eorum olisig- 17 reci^oarc. 
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Julius Caesar is said to have intrusted his testament to the eldest 
of the vestal virgins. 1 

In the ffrst part of a will, the heir or heirs were written thus ; 
Tima Mini umm esto, sit v. erit ; or thus, titium hjerxdem esse 
jubeq, vel uo/o; also, h&redem jacio, scribo* instituo. If there 
were several heirs, their different portions were marked. If a 
person had no children of his own, he assumed ethers, not only 
to inherit his fortune, but also to bear his name,® as Julius Caesar 
did Augustus . 8 

If the heir or heirs who were first appointed * did not choose 
to accept/ or died under the age of puberty, others were sub* 
stiln ted in their room, called h.uredks second *. 8 

A corporate city 7 could neither inherit an estate, nor receive 
a legacy , 8 but this was afterwards changed. 

A man might disinherit 0 his own children, one or all of them, 
and appoint what other persons he pleased to be his heirs ; thus, 
rims Fibres meus EXHiKBEs kstq. 19 Sometimes the cause 11 was 
added. 12 A testament of this kind was called inofficiosum, and 
when the children raised an action for rescinding it, it was said 
to be don© per qurrelam inofkiciosi. 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust 13 to a friend on 
certain conditions, particularly that he should give it up M to 
some person or persons. Whatever wtffc left in this manner, 
whether the whole estate, or any one thing, as a farm, &c. was 
called fidkicommissum, a trust; and a person to whom it was 
thus left, was called hcuks fiduciarius, who might either be a 
citizen or a foreigner. 13 A testament of this kind was expressed 
in the form of request or entreaty ; l(} thus, rouo, pbto, volo, 
mando, fi dki tua; oommitto ; 17 and not by way of command, 18 as 
all testaments were, and might be written in any language. 

In the last part of the will, 19 tutors were appointed for one’s 
children, and legacies 20 left to legatees 21 all in direct and mm* 
manding words : thus, tutor esto, vel tutores sunto : tutorbm 
v. -es do. 584 And to their protection the testator recommended 
his children. 23 

Legacies were left in four different ways, which lawyers have 
distinguished by the following names. — 1. Per vindicationem? 
thus, no, redo ; also, capito, sumito, v, habkto.** This form was 
so called from the mode of claiming property. 28 *— SL Per damn a* 
tiokem : thus, herbs mrus, damn as esto darr, &c. Let my heir 


1 Sure Jut. 63. Gte. ClU. 11. Hor. Sat. rxhwre’ationis. 18 verbis imperative. 

£ nmnrti mmm fnrfl. it. 8. 4 ft, Suet. Jul. 83, IS Cic. Clu. -W. Quia. 19 In tab *U* aecumiu. 

w tn fumlliamnomrtique J republic*. vii. 4. 2f>. d»>t 1. , 20 legata. 

miopia, v ft, ndtctvit, 6 With. Kb, r. 7. 13 hiiel conuiilUebat. Vtl legntarlia. 
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ft h • reditatPHi adire, r Jmr. Sat. in, codicn 1ft i. 8. s. 4, D. de ae- S3 Ov. 'lr. iii. Kl* 1 1, 
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be bound, &c j 1 and so in the plural, damnas sunto. By this 
form the testator was said damnare hteredem, to hind his heir. 
Hence damnare aliquem votis* civitas damnata vcdi, bound to 
perform. 8 But it was otherwise expressed thus, hares mbits 

DA TO, EACITO ; HARKDRM MKUM DARK JUBEO.— 3. StNENDl modo ; 
thus, HAKES MBUS SINITO, Vel DAMN AS ESTO SIN ERE L0CIUM TIT1UM 
S0M1RE ILL AM RKM, V. SIBI HABERE. — 4. Pff PRA-CEFTIONKM ; thus, 
U TITI 08 ILLAM REM PBACIPITO, R MKWO, Vfii R MEDIA HAREDITATK 

sumito, sibiqub habbto, ve! prcectpiat, &c. when any thing* was 
left to any person, which he was to get before the inheritance 
Was divided, or when any thifag particular was left to any one 
of the co-heirs besides his own share.* Hence pracjperk, to 
receive in preference to others ; and praceptio, a certain legacy 
to be paid out of the first part of the fortune of the deceased 8 
as certain creditors had a privilege to be preferred to others.* 

When additions were made to a will, they were called com- 
cilll They were expressed in the form of a letter addressed 
to the heirs, sometimes also to trustees. 7 It behoved them how- 
ever to be confirmed by the testament® * 

After the death of the testator, his will was opened, 8 in pre- 
sence of the witnesses who had sealed it, 10 or a majority of 
them, 11 And if they were absent or dead, a copy of the will 
was taken in presence of other respectable persons, and the 
authentic testament was laid up in the public archives, that if 
the copy were lost, another might be taken from it. 12 Horace 
ridicules a miser who ordered his heirs to inscribe on his tomb 
the sum he left. 13 

It was esteemed honourable to be named in the testament of 
a friend or relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect to 
be passed over. 14 

It was usually required by the testament, that the heir should 
enter upon the inheritance within a certain time, in 60 or 100 
days at most. 1 * This act was called k^rkditatis cretio, 16 and 
was performed before witnesses in these words: cim me ml vies 

HPREDRM INSTITUERIt, RAM H^E RED) T A TRW CKftNO ADE0QUE. After 

saying which, 17 the heir was said h-erkdjtatem adissb. But 
when this formality 18 was not required, one became heir by 
acting os such, 10 although he might, if he chose, also observe the 
solemn form. 

If the father or grandfather succeeded, they were called h<B~ 
redes asckndentss; if, as was natural, the children or grand- 
children, dksckndkntks ; if brothers or sisters, collaterals*. 

1 Ouiu, viit, P. d. credUorihu* pneixnan* a-t. tult #<? bmrwlcui 

if Vir;;. Ai«. v. 80. tar, Id. x 10ft, lift. 13 Sat. ii«3. 84. diotaur aornara, Vurr 

!i I.iv, r, SI 7 ad fidi-icomnma.irioa, 14 Cic, D»m. IP. 32, L. L vi. SI. 

4 to which Virgil b 1> B Win. Up. U. 10. Scat. 5Z PML U. 10. 17 dictia erttfoul* ver* 

lode*, /§•,». f*. 271. H Hor, K j. * 7. Suet. Aui*. 66. bi*. 

& Win. Fa. v.7. 10 Ceram Bisfiuitarftwa. 15 Cic. Alt »lii.40. Or, IS cral'ionla aotamnituft* 

0 nroiopratk, u a. pri> 11 Sue L Tib. 23, 1. Si, Win. Kp-x. 7ft. IP pro hatrada aa go- 

vilogium quo cBUrria U oxurt undo p«ti pea- IQ hwrta cum wnaii* reudo <nrl frttkuic 
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- If any one died without making a will/ his goods devolved 
on his nearest relations ; first to his children, foiling them, to 
his nearest relations by the father’s side , 2 and failing them, to 
those of the same gens . 11 At Nice, the community maimed the 
estate of every citizen who died intestate . 4 

The inheritance was commonly divided into twelve parts, 
called uncim . The whole was called as. Hence hares tx asm, 
* heir to one’s whole fortune ; hares ex semissc, ex tritnte, do- 
dr ante, &c. to the half, third, three fourths, &c. 

The uncia was also divided into parts ; the half skwukcia, the 
third nu ell a , or binae sextuia, the fourth sicilicuw, v. -vs, the 
sixth sextula , 5 

* 7 , right of tutelage or wardship. * 

Ant father of a family might leave whom he pleased as guar- 
dians 6 to his children. 7 But if he died intestate, this charge 
devolved by law on the nearest relation by the fathers side, 
JUence it was called tutela legitim a. Tins law is generally 
Mamed, os in later times it gave occasion to many frauds in 
prejudice of wards. 8 

When there was no guardian by testament* nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the 
praetor, and the majority of the tribunes of the people, by the 
Atilian law, made A. U. 443. But this law was afterwards 
changed. 

Among the ancient Homans, women could not transact any 
private business of importance, without the concurrence of their 
parents, husbands, or guardians f and a husband at his death 
might appoint a guardian to his wife, as to his daughter, or 
leave her the choice of her own guardians. 10 Women, however, 
seem sometimes to have acted as guardians. 11 

If any guardian did not discharge his duty properly, or de- 
frauded his pupil, there was an action against him. 

Under the emperors, guardians were obliged to give secu- 
rity 13 for their proper conduct, 14 A signal instance of punish- 
ment inflicted on a perfidious guardian is recorded. Suet Galb. 9. 

II. PUBLIC RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

These were jus census , militia , tributorum, suffragii , honorum , 
ct sacrorunu 

1. Jus census. The right of being enrolled in the censor's 
books. This will be treated of in another place. 

1 intrstatu*. (t tutorM. Flscc, 34, 85, Ctao. S. 

ft Hi'iiutiff. 7 Liv. i, 94. 10 Liv. xxxix. 18. K* •Uisitam 

3 f^ntillbu*. H nuplIJl, Hor. Rat, u. U Liv. xxxix. 9, H r«n> pnjiiili !or« cal 

4 Win. Ep. x. 88. 5. JnV. S*L v», 88 12 JmlWilum lute la,Cic. t*«i, Uig».U 

b Ok.Ovc.a, 9 Liv. mxIp. 2. Ckj. Hwc, 6, Or. i. JO, 
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It Jus militias. The right of serving In the army. At first 
none but citizens were enlisted, and not even these of the lowest 
class. But in aftertimes this was altered ; and under the empe- 
rors soldiers were taken* not only from Italy and the provinces, 
but also at last from barbarous nations. 1 

III. Jus TRjBUTORim. Tributum properly was money publicly 
imposed on the people, which was exacted from each individual 
through the tribes in proportion to the valuation of his estate.* 
Money publicly exacted on any other account, or in any other 
manner, was called vbctigal. 8 But these words are not always 
distinguished. , 

There were three kinds of tribute ; one imposed equally on 
each person, 4 which took place under the first Kings ;* another 
according to the valuation of their estate ;• and a third which 
was extraordinary, and demanded only in cases of necessity, 
and therefore depending on no rule. 7 It Has in many instances 
also voluntary, 9 and an account of it was taken, that when the 
treasury was again enriched, it might be repaid, as was done 
after the second Funic war. 9 

After the expulsion of the kings, the poor were for some 
time freed from the burden of taxes, until the year 349, when 
the senate decreed* that pay should be given from tlie treasury 
to the common people in the army, who had hitherto served at 
their own expense ; whereupon all were forced to contribute 
annually according to their fortune for the pay of the soldiers. 1 ® 

In the year of the city 586, annual tributes were remitted, on 
account of the immense sums brought into the treasury by L. 
Paulus /Emilius, after the defeat of fcerseus, 11 and this immunity 
from taxes continued, according to Plutarch, down to the con- 
sulship of Hirtius and Fansa. 

The other taxes ** were of three kinds, portorwm , decuma, 
and Bcriptura . 

1. Fortorium was money paid at the port for goods imported 
and exported, the collectors of which were called porti tores ; 
or for carrying goods over a bridge, where every carriage paid 
a certain sum to the exactor of the toll. 13 The partoria were 
remitted A. U. 692, the year in which Fompey triumphed over 
Mithridates, 1 * but w ere afterwards imposed on foreign merchan- 
dise by Caesar. 19 

2, Decum®, tithes, were the tenth port of corn, and the fifth 

part of other fruits, which were exacted from those who tilled 
the public lands, either in Italy or without it Those who 
farmed the tithes were called decumani, and esteemed the most 

I to •. fr. Si. 6 ex eenao, Ltv. I 43. 10 L(v. W. 59. W. U Dio. 87. Sl.Cte. Att. 

8 pro ;>ort3t*iW! ccntui. iv. 60, lM iny, iv, 8. IV. 11 Gir. Off. »i. 28. ii. 16. 

3 Vtt. r. L. ir. 36. 7 t«*meranmn, Ke«t, la vpctigxla, 16 Suet, Jul. 43. 

4 ?n r a pi iii, 8 Lvv.xxyi. 36, 13 Dige«(,Viii. Cm. B. 

6 I)iouy. Iv. 43. 9 Id. O. i. 18. et Ui. 1. 
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honourable of the publicans or farmers general, as agriculture 
was esteemed the most honourable way of making a fortune 
among the Homans. 1 The ground from which tithes were paid 
was also called deoumanus. 2 * But these lands were all sold or 
distributed among the citizens at different times, and the land 
of Capua the last, by CmerJ 

3. ScftlPTORA was the tax paid from public pastures and 
woods; so called, because those who wished to feed their cattle 
there, subscribed their names be toe the farmer of them, 4 * * and 
paid a certain sum for each beast ;* as was likewise done in all 
the tithe lands. 0 

All those taxes were let publicly by the censors at Home. 7 
Those who farmed them 8 were called publican i or mancipks.* 
They also gave securities to the people, 10 and had partners who 
shared the profit and loss with them. 11 

There was long a tax upon salt Jn the second year after 
the expulsion of Tarquiti, it was ordained that salt should not 
be sold by private persons, but should be furnished at a lower 
'•ate by the public. 1 * A new tax was imposed on salt in the 
second Punic war, at the suggestion of the censors Claudius 
Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter ; who hence got the surname 
of Salinator. u But this tax was also dropped, although it is 
uncertain at what time. 

There was another tax which continued longer, called yicr- 
sima, i. e. the twentieth part of the value of any slave who whs 
freed. 14 It was imposed by a law of the people assembled by 
tribes, and confirmed by the senate. What was singular, the 
law was passed in the camp. 15 The money raised from this 
tax 16 used to be kept for the last exigencies of the state. 17 

Various other taxes were invented by the emperors; as the 
hundredth part of things to be sold, 18 the twenty-fifth of slaves, 1 * 
and the twentieth of inheritances, 1 80 by Augustus, 21 a tax on eat- 
ables, 22 by Caligula, 28 and even on urine, by Vespasian. 24 

IV. Jus sufjkkaou, the right of voting in the different assem- 
blies of the people. 

V. Jus hqnorum, the right of bearing public offices in the 
state. These were either priesthoods or magistracies, 25 which at 
first were conferred only on patricians, but afterwards were all, 
except a few, shared with the plebeians. 

VI. Jus sacrgrum. Sacred rites were either public or prj. 
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vftte. The public were those performed at Ihe public expense; 
the private were those which every one privately observed at 
home. The vestal virgins preserved the pubHc hearth of the 
rity ; the curimm with thefr mriales kept the hearths of the 
thirty curiae ; the priests of each village kept the fires of each 
village. 1 * * * * And because upon the public establishment of Chris- 
tianity in the empire, when, by the decrees of Constantine and 
his sons, the profane worship of the gods was prohibited in 
cities, and their temples shut, those who were attached to the 
old superstition flea to the country, and secretly performed 
their former sacred rites in the villages ; hence paoans came to 
be used for heathens, 8 or for those who were not Christians ; 
as anciently among the Homans those were called pagani who 
were not soldiers.^ Thus, pagani et montani , are called plebes 
urbana by Cicero, because they were ranked among the city 
tribes, although they lived in the villages and mountains. 4 

Each gens had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself, 5 which 
they did not intermit even in the heat of a war. 15 Every father 
of a family had his own household-gods, whom he worshipped 
privately at home. 

Those who came from tiie free towns, and settled at Home, 
retained their municipal sacred rites, and the colonies retained 
the sacred rites of the Homan people. 

* No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Homans, un- 
less by public authority. Thus AvscuJflpius was publicly sent 
for from 1 pidaurus, and Cybele from Hhrygia. 7 Hence, if any 
one had introduced foreign rites of himself, they were publicly 
condemned by tlie senate. 8 Hut under the emperors, all the 
superstition of foreign nations flocked to Home ; as the sacred 
rites of Isis, Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &<\ 

These were the private and public rights of Homan citizens. 
Tt was a maxim among the Homans, that no one could be a 
citizen of Home, who suffered himself to be made a citizen of 
any other city ; f> which was not the case in Hreece: 10 and no 
one could lose the freedom of the city against his will. 11 If the 
rights of a citizen were taken from any one, either by way of 
punishment, or for any other cause, some fiction always took 
place. Thus, when citizens were banished, they did not expel 
them by force, but their goods were confiscated, and themselves 
were forbidden the use of fire and water, 18 which obliged them 
to repair to some foreign place. Augustus added to this form of 
banishment what was called defoutatio, whereby the con- 
demned, being deprived of their rights and fortunes, were con* 

1 rragorutn. 4D>m,?B xxxlx. 16. Il Cic. Dom. 29, 30. 
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veyed to a certain place, without leaving it to their own choice 
to go where they pleased. 

When any one was sent away to any place, without being de- 
prived of his rights and fortunes, it was called relegatio . 1 * 

So captives in war did not properly lose the rights of citizens. 
Those rights were only suspended, and might be recovered, as 
it was called, jure postliminii, by the right of restoration or 
return . 8 

In like manner, if any foreigner who had got the freedom of 
Home returned to bis native city, and again became a citizen of 
it, he ceased to be a Roman citizen . 3 * This was called postlimL 
niton, with regard to his ow n country, and rejectio civitatis with 
regard to Home. 

Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, was called 
diminutio capitis, jus libertatia immmutttm .* Hence capitis mi - 
nor, sc. ratione vei respectu, or capite dimimtm , lessened in his 
state, or degrnded from the rank of a citizen. 5 . The loss of 
liberty, which included the loss of the city, and of one’s family, 
was called diminutio capitis maxima; banishment, dtminutio 
media ; any change of family, minima* 

JUS LATII, 

The jus latii or latinitas , 7 w’as next to the jus civitatis . La* 
tium anciently 8 was bounded by the rivers liber, Anio, Ufens, 
and the Tuscan sea. It contained the Albans, Hutuli, and 
A'kjui. It was afterwards extended 9 to the river Laris, and 
comprehended the Osci, Ausones, and Volsci . 10 The inhabi- 
tants of Latinm were called latini socii, nomen latinum, bt soch 
latini nominis, &c. Socii et Latinum rumen , means the Italians 
and Latins. 

The jus lath was inferior to the jus civitatis, and superior to 
the jus it ah am. But the precise difference is not ascertained. 

The Latins used their own laws, and were not subject to the 
edicts of the Homan praetor. They were permitted to adopt 
some of the Homan laws, if they chose it, and then they were 
called populi fundi. If any state did not choose it, it was said 
ki LKcii, v, de ea leye fundus fieri nolle, i. e. auctor, subscriptor 
esse, v. earn probate et recipereJ i 

The Latins were not enrolled at Rome, but in their own 
cities . 18 They might be called to Rome to give their votes 
about any thing, but then they were not included in a certain 
tribe, and used to cast lots to know in what tribe they should 

1 Thus Ov. Trltt. iu 4 Cic. Mil. S6 Sail, nulia, tt Latinm Novum. 
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vote; 1 end when the consul 8 chose, they ordelred them by 0 de- 
cree of the seriate to leave the city, which, however, rarely hap- 
pened. 8 

Such Latins as had borne a civil office in their own state be- 
came citizens of Home ; 3 but could not enjoy honours before the 
lex Julia was made, 4 by which law the right of voting and of 
enjoying honours was granted to those who had continued faith- 
ful to Home in the Social w, A. U. 6G3 ; which the Latins had 
done. r ihe distinction, however, betwixt the jus Latii and the 
m civitatis, and the same mode of acquiring the full right of 
citizenship, was still retained/ 

The Latins at first were not allowed the use of arms far their 
own defence, without the order of the people ;• but afterwards 
they served ns allies in the Roman army, and indeed constituted 
the principal part of its strength. They sometime* furnished 
two thirds of tne cavalry, and also of the infantry. 7 Rut they 
were not etnbbdied in the legions, and were treated with more 
severity than Roman citizens, being punished w'ith stripes, from 
which citizens were exempted by the JPortian law. 8 

The Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Roman 
citizens ; as the sacred rites of Diana at Rome, (instituted by 
Servius Tullius, 9 in imitation of the Amphictyones at Delphi, 
and of the Grecian states in Asia in the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, 19 ) and the Latin holy-days kept with great solemnity 
on the Alban mountain; first for one day, the 27th of April, 
and afterwards for several days. The Romans always presided 
at the sacrifices. 11 Besides these, the Latins had certain sacred 
riles, and deities peculiar to tliemselves, which they worship- 
ped; as Feronia at Temuri na, Jupiter at Lanuvium. 1 * 

They had also solemn assemblies in the grove of Ferentina, 13 
which appear in ancient times to have been employed for po- 
litical as well as religious purposes. From this convention all 
those were excluded who did not enjoy the jus LatiL 

JUS ITALJCUM. 

Am. the country between the Tuscan and Hadriatic sens, to the 
rivers Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, was called Italy. 
The states of Italy, being subdued by the Romans in different 
wars, were received into alliance on different conditions. In 
many respects they were in the same state with the Latins. 
They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, and were not 
subject to the Roman praetor. They were taxed 14 in their own 
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cities, and furnished a certain number of soldiers according to 
treaty. But they had no access to the freedom of Koine, and 
no participation of sacred rites. * 

After the second Punic war, several of the Italian states, for 
having revolted to Hannibal, were reduced to a harder condition 
by the dictator Sulpicius Galba, A. U. 550 ; ©socially the Bru- 
tii, Picentini, and Lucan i, who were no longer treated ns allies* 
and did not furnish soldiers, but public slaves. 1 * Capua, which 
a little before bad been taken, 1 >st its public buildings and terw 
ritory * But after a long and violent struggle in the Social, or 
Marsh; war, all the Italians obtained the right of voting and of 
enjoying honours by the Julian and other laws. Sulla abridged 
these privileges to those who had favoured the opposite party ; 
but this was of short continuance. 3 Augustus made various 
changes. He ordered the votes of the Italians to be taken at 
home, and sent to Home on ih© day of the comitia, 4 He also 
granted them an exemption from furnishing soldiers. 5 

The distinction of the jus Lain and ltaticum , however, still 
continued, and these rights were granted to various cities and 
states out of Italy. 0 In consequence of which, farms in those 
places were said to be in solo italico, as well as those in Italy, 
and were called riumiA cknsui crnskndo, 7 and said to be in cor- 
pore census, i. e. to constitute part of that estate, according to the 
valuation of which in the censor’s books every one paid taxes. 6 

PROVINCES. 

Thosk countries were called provinces, which the Homan peo- 
ple, having conquered by arms, or reduced any other way under 
their power, subjected to be governed by magistrates sent from 
Home. 0 The senate having received letters concerning the in- 
duction of any country, consulted what laws they thought proper 
should be prescribed to the conquered, and sent commonly ten 
ambassadors, with whose concurrence, the general wiio had 
gained the conquest might settle every thing. 10 

These laws were nailed the form or formula of the province. 
Whatever the general, with the advice of the ten ambassadors, 
determined, used to be pronounced publicly by him before an 
assembly, after silence was made by a herald. 11 Hence, infor- 
mulnm sociotum rtferri, to be enrolled among. 18 V them for- 
mula sui juris factre, to hold in dependence or subjection. 13 In 
vntiqui for mulam juris rest it ui, to be brought into their former 
state of dependence on, &c. u 
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The first country which the Romans reduced into the form of 
, a province, was Sicily . 1 2 * 4 * 

The condition of ail the provinces was not the same, nor of 
all the cities in the same province, hut different according to 
their merits tqpards the Homan people; as they had either 
spontaneously surrendered, or made a long and obstinate resis- 
tance. Seme were allowed the use of their own laws, and to 
choose their own magistrates ; others were not Some also were 
deprived of part of their territory. 

Into each province was sent a Roman governor (pR«**s),*to 
command the troops in it, and to administer justice ; together 
with a quaestor, to take care of the public money and taxes, and 
to keep an account of what was received and expended in the 
province. The provinces were grievously oppressed with taxes. 
The Homans imposed on the vanquished, either an annual tri- 
bute, which was called cknsus capitis, or deprived them of part 
of their grounds; and either sent planters thither from the city, 
or restored them to the vanquished, on condition that they 
should give a certain part of the produce to the republic, which 
was called census sow , 51 The former, i. e. those who paid their 
taxes in money, were called stipendiarii, or tributary as Gallia 
comat a * The latter, vectiqalks ; who are thought to have been 
in a better condition than the former. But these words are 
sometimes confounded. 

The sum which the Romans annually received from the sti- 
pendiary states was always the same ; but the revenues of the 
vectigales depended on the uncertain produce of the tithes, of 
the taxes on the public pastures/ and on goods imported and 
exported . 6 Sometimes instead of the teutli part., if the province 
was lew fertile the twentieth only was exacted, as from the 
Spaniards . 7 Sometimes in cases of necessity, an additional 
tenth part was exacted above w hat was due ; but then money was 
paid for it to the husbandmen f whence it was called f amentum 
emptum , also decumanum f or imprratum 

Asconius in his commentary on Cicero , 16 mentions three kinds 
of payment made by the provincials ; the regular or usual tax, 
a voluntary contribution or benevolence, and an extraordinary 
exaction or demand . 11 f 

Under the emperors a rule was made out, called canon rru- 
mbntarius, in which was comprised what corn each province 
ought yearly to furnish. The corn thus received was laid up 
in public granaries, both at Rome and in the provinces, whence 
it was given out by those who bad the care of provisions, to the 
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people and soldiers. Desides a certain sum paid for the public 
pastures, the people of the provinces were obliged to furnish a 
certain number of cattle from their docks . 1 And besides the 
tax paid at the port, ds in Sicily, in Asia, and in Britain, they 
also paid a tax for journeys ; 2 3 especially for carrying a corpse, 
which could not be transported from one place to another with- 
out the permission of the high priest or of the emperor. But 
this tax was abolished. There was also a tax on iron, silver, 
and gold mines, as in Spain ; on marble in Africa ; on various 
mines* in Macedonia, lUyricum, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia; 
and also on salt pits, as in Macedonia . 2 


MUNICIPIA, COhOHIM , ET P RMFECTUHM . 

Municipia were foreign towns which obtained the right of Ho- 
man citizens. Of these there were different kinds. Some pos- 
sessed all the rights of Homan citizens, except such as could not 
be enjoyed without residing at Rome. Others enjoyed the 
right of serving in the Homan legion , 4 but had not the right of 
voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Municipia used their own laws and customs, which were 
called leges municipals* ; nor were they obliged to receive the 
Homan laws unless they chose it* And some chose to remain 
as confederate states,® rather than become Homan citizens; as 
the people of Herod ea and Naples . 7 

Tnere were anciently no such free towns except in Italy, but 
afterwards we find them also in the pro virtues, Thus Pliny 
mentions eight in Bcetica, and thirteen in hither Spain , 6 

Colonies were cities or lands which Homan citizens were sent 
to iuhabit They were transplanted commonly by three com- 
missioners , 6 sometimes by five, ten, or more. Twenty were ap- 
pointed to settle the colony at Capua, by the Julian law . 10 The 
people determined in what manner the lauds were to be divided, 
ami to whom. The new colony marched to their destined place 
in the form of an army, with colours flying . 11 The lands were 
marked round with a plough, and his own portion, assigned to 
every one. 12 . All which was done after taking the auspices, and 
offering sacrifices . 16 

When a city was to be built, the founder, dressed in a Gabi- 
nian garb , 14 (i. e. with his toga tucked up, and the lappet of it 
thrown back over the left shoulder, ana brought round under 
Hie right arm to the breast, so that it girded him, and made the 
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toga shorter and closer,) yoking a cow and a ball to the plough , 
the coulter whereof was of brass, marked out by a deep furrow 
the whole compass of the city ; nod these two animals, with other 
victims, were sacrificed on the altars. All the people or plant- 
ers followed, and turned inwards the clods cut by the plough. 
Where they wanted a gate to he, they took up the plough and 
left a space. Hence porta, a gate. 1 * And towns are said to have 
been called urbks from being surrounded by the plough.* The 
form of founding cities among the Greeks is described by Pan* 
sanias, v. 27, who says that the first city built was Lycosura in 
Arcadia, viii. 38. 

When a city was solemnly destroyed, the plough was also 
drawn along 3 where the' walls had stood. 4 * * We read in the sa- 
cred writings of salt being sown on the ground, where cities had 
stood. 9 The walls of cities were looked upon by the ancients 
as sacred, but not the gate*. 0 The gates, however, were reck- 
oned inviolable. 7 

A space of ground was left free from buildings both within 
and without the walls, which was called pomociuum , 8 and was 
likewise held sacred. 9 Sometimes put only for the open space 
without the walls. 10 When the city was enlarged, the pomm- 
rium also was extended. 11 These ceremonies used in building 
cities are said to have been borrowed from the H etrurians. 12 

It was unlawful to plant a new colony where one had been 
planted before ; 13 but supplies might be sent. The colonies so- 
lemnly kept the anniversary of their first settlement* 14 Some 
colonies consisted of Homan citizens only, some of Ioitins, and 
others of Italians. 14 Hence their rights were different. Some 
think that the Homan colonies enjoyed all the rights of citizens, 
as they are often called ltoman citizens, ami were once enrolled 
in the censor’s hooks at Home. 18 But most are of opinion, that 
the colonies had not the ri^lit of voting, nor of hearing others 
at Home. 17 'Hie rights of Latin colonies were more limited; 
so that Homan citizens who gave their names to a Latin colony, 
suffered a diminution of rank. 1 * The Italian colonies were in 
a still worse condition. The difference consisted chiefly in 
their different immunity from taxes. 

Sylia, to reward his veteran?, first introduced the custom of 
settling military colonies, which was imitated by Julius Ltesar, 
Augustus, and others. To those colonies whole legions were 
sent, with their officers, their tribunes, and centurions ; but this 
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custom afterwards fell into disuse . 1 * For the sake of distinction 
the other colonies were called c utiles, plebei^j, or togutjk, be- 
cause they consisted of citizens, or, as they were afterwards 
named; pagani, or private who were opposed to soldiers.* 

The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that they 
used the Ians prescribed them by the Romans, hut they bad al- 
most the same kind of magistrates. Their two chief magistrates 
were called duumviri, and their senators decurionkb ; because, 
as some say, when the colony was first planted, every tenth man 
was made a senator. The fortune requisite to be chosen a decu- 
rio, under the emperors, was a hundred thousand sestertii . 3 4 

The senate, or general council of (irecian cities, under the 
Roman empire, was called bulk ; its members, buleut e ; the 
place where it met at Syracuse, bulkutemum ; an assembly of 
the people, kcclesia.* In some cities those who were chosen 
into the senate by their censors, paid a certain sum for their ad- 
mission , 5 * and that even although chosen contrary to tbeir ©w r n 
inclinations. In Bithynia, they were subjected to regulations 
with respect to the choice of senators, similar to those at Rome. 1 * 
An act passed by the senate or people was called fsepbisma . 7 
It was there custojnary, upon a person’s taking the manly robe, 
solemnizing his marriage, entering upon the office of a magi- 
strate, or dedicating any public work? to invite the whole se- 
nate, together with a considerable part of the commonalty, to 
the number of a thousand or more, and to distribute to each of 
the company a dole 8 of one or two denarii. This as having 
the appearance of an ambitious largess , 9 was disapproved of by 
Trajan . 10 Knch colony had commonly a patron, wlm took care 
of their interests at Rome . 11 

Prefecture were towns to which prefects were annually 
sent from Rome, to administer justice ; chosen partly by the 
people, and partly by the praetor. 1 * Towns were reduced to 
this form, which had been ungrateful to the Romans; as Cala- 
tia, Capua , 13 and others. They neither enjoyed the rights of 
free towns nor of colonies, and differed little from the form of 
provinces. Tbeir private right depended on the edicts of their 
prefects, and tbeir public right on the Roman senate, who im- 
posed on them taxes and service in war at pleasure* fciome 
prteficturm , however, possessed greater privileges than others. 

J ‘laces in the country, or towns where markets were held, 
and justice administered, were called kora; as forum aurklhto, 
forum appii, 14 forum Cornell/', Julii , Livii, &c. Places where 
assemblies were held, and justice administered, were called con- 
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ciliabula . 1 All other cities which were neither mmkipia, co- 
Imice, nor praficlura, were called Confederate States.* These 
were quite free, unless that they owed the Homans pertain 
things, according to treaty* Such was Capua, before it revolted 
to Hannibal, Such were also Tarentum, Naples, 'libur, and 
Prssneste. 


FOREIGNERS. 

All those who were not citizens were called by the ancient Ro- 
mans, foreigners (peregrini), wherever they lived, whether in 
the city or elsewhere. But after Caracal la granted the freedom 
of the city to all freeborn men in the Homan world, and Justi- 
nian some time after granted it also to freedmen, the name of 
foreigners fell into disuse; and the inhabitants of the whole 
world were divided into Homans and Barbarians. The whole 
Homan empire itself was colled Romania, which name is still 
given to Thrace, as being the last province which was retained 
by the Romans, almost until the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, A- D. 1453. 

While Home was free, the condition of foreigners was very 
disagreeable. They might, indeed, live in the city, but they 
enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. They were also sub- 
ject to a particular jurisdiction, and sometimes were expelled 
from the city at the pleasure of the magistrates. Thus JVI. Ju- 
nius Pennus, A. U. f»27. and 0. Papius Celsus, A. 17. fl88, both 
tribunes of the people, passed a law, ordering foreigners to leave 
the city. Augustus din the same. But afterwards an immense 
number of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts, 3 so that 
the greatest part of the common people consisted of them; 
hence Horae is said to be mundi fact rcplctcu 4 

Foreigners were neither permitted to use the Homan dress,* 
nor had they the right of legal property, or of making a will* 
When a foreigner died, his goods wore either reduced into the 
treasury, as having no heir,* or if he had attached himself 7 to 
any person, as a patron, that person succeeded to his effects 
jure applications, as k was called. 6 

But in process of lime these inconveniences were removed, 
and foreigners were not only advanced to the highest honours 
in the state, but some of them even made emperors. 

ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

An assembly of the whole Homan people to give their vote 
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about any thing, wan called comitia . 1 When a part of the peo- 
ple onl^wos assembled, it was called concilium ; but these words 
were mf always distinguished. 8 

In the Comitia, every thing which came under the power of 
th<i people was transacted ; magistrates were elected, and laws 
passed, particularly concerning the declaration of war, and the 
making of peace, Persons guilty of certain crimes were also 
tried in the Comitia. 3 The Comitia were always summoned 
by some magistrate, who presided in them, and directed every 
thing which came before them; and he was then said, habkbk 
comitia. When he laid any thing before the people, be was 
said, aokre cum popitlo. 4 As tbe votes of all the people could 
not be taken together, they were divided into parts. 

There were three kinds of Comitia ; the Curiata, instituted 
by Romulus; the CeMuriata, instituted by Serri us Tullius, the 
sixth king of Rome; and tbe Tributa, said to have been first 
introduced by tbe tribunes of the people at the trial of Corio- 
ianus, A. U. 263. , . 

The Comitia Curiata and Centurinta could not be held with* 
out taking the auspices, 4 nor without the authority of the se- 
nate, but the Tributa might** The days on which the Comitia 
could be held were called oiks comitialk #. 7 As in the senate, 
so in the Comitia, nothing could be done before the rising nor 
after the setting of the sun. 8 

The Comitia for creating magistrates were usually held in 
the Campus Martins; but for making laws, and for bolding 
trials, sometimes also in the forum, and sometimes in the capitoL 


COMITIA CURIATA. 


In the Comitia Curiata, the people gave their votes, divided 
into thirty curim ; y and what a majority of them, namely six- 
teen, determined, was said to be the order of the people. At 
first there were no other Comitia but the Curiata, and therefore 
every thing of importance was determined in them. 

The Comitia Curiata were held, first by the kings, and after 
wards by the consuls and the other greater magistrates ; that is, 
they presided at them, and nothing could be brought before the 
people but by them. They met in a part of the forum called 
the comitium, where the pulpit or tribunal 10 stood*, whence the 
orators used to harangue the people. It was afterwards called 
rostra, because it was adorned with the beaks of the ships 
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taken from the Antiates, and also Temphtm, ‘because consecrated . 
by the augurs ; which was its usual name before the Antiates 
were subdued. 1 * The Comitium was first covered the yrnur that 
Hannibal came into Italy. 9 Afterwards it was adorned with 
pillars, sthtues, and paintings. 

Those citizens only had a right to vote at the Com ilia Ca- 
nute, who lived in the City, and were included in some curia or 
parish* The curia which voted first was called paiNciwim. 3 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tribute, 
the Comitia Curtate were more rarely assembled, and that only 
for passing* certain laws, and for the creation of the Curio Max- 
imus, and of tbe Fkmines. 4 S Each curia seems to have chosen 
its own curio ; called also maghter curiie. 1 

A law made by the people divided into curiae was called lex 
curiata. Of these, the chief we read of, were, 

1. The law by which military command 6 was conferred on 
magistrates. 7 Without this, they were not allowed to meddle 
with military affairs, 8 to command an army, or carry on war ; * 
but only had a civil power, 10 or the right of administering jus- 
tice. Hence the Comitia Curiata were said rem militarm con - 
tinere, 11 and the people, to give sentence twice, u concerning 
their magistrates. 13 But in after times this law seems to have 
been passed only for form’s sake, by the suffrage of the thirty 
lictors or serjeants, who formerly used to summon the curia; , 
and attend on them at the Comitia. 14 

2* The law about recalling Cainillus from banishment. 1 * 

& That form of adoption called arrogat io 10 was made at the 
Comitia Curiata, because no one could change his state or sacra 
without the order of the people. 17 

4. Testaments were anciently made* at these Comitia ; and 
because in time of peace they were summoned 18 by a lictor 
twice a year for this purpose; hence they were also called co- 
iiaiTu gala t a, which name is likewise sometimes applied to the 
Comitia Centuriata, because they were assemble© by a Cor- 
niccn, who was also called Classicm™ 

5. What was called betrstatio sacroiuw, was also made here ; 
as when it .was denounced to an heir or legatee that be must 
adopt the sacred rites which followed the inheritance. 80 Whence 
an inheritance without this requisite is called by Plautus hare- 
di'tas sine sneris. 21 
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COMItU C&NTURtATA. 


GGMITIA CENTURI>TA AND CENSUS. ; 

Tkb prmcipal Coraitia were the Centuviata, called also mavna? 
in which the people, divided into the centuries of their classes, 
gave their votes; and what a majority of centuries decreed* 
was considered as finally determined,* These Comitia were 
held According to the census instituted by Servius Tullius, 

The census was a numbering of the people, with a valuation 
of their fortunes, 4 To ascertain the number of the people, and 
the fortunes of each individual, Servius ordained that all the 
Homan citizens, both in town and country, should upon oath 
take an estimate of their fortunes, 8 and publicly declare that 
estimate to liim ; 6 that thej should also tell the place of their 
abode, the names of their wives and children, and their Own 
age and that of their children, and the number of their slaves 
and freedmeu : that if any did otherwise, their goods should be 
confiscated and themselves scourged and sold for slaves, as per- 
sons who had deemed themselves unworthy of liberty,’ He 
likewise appointed a festival, called paqa.njo.ia, to be held every 
year in each pagus or village, to their tutelary gods, at which 
time ttie peasants should every one pay into the bands of hint 
who presided at die sacrifices a piece of money ; the men A 
piece of one kind, the women of onoihet, and the children of a 
third sort. 8 

Then, according to the valuation of their estates, he divided 
all the citizens into six classes, and each class into a certain 
number of centuries. The division by centuries, or hundreds, 
prevailed every where at Home ; or rather by tens, from the 
number of fingers on both hands* The infantry and cavalry, 
the curim and tribes, were divided in this manner; and so even 
the land: hence centenarius agkr . 10 At. first a century con- 
tained a hundred; but not so afterwards. Thus the number of 
men in the centuries of the different classes was, without doubt, 
very different. 

The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and 
effects were worth at least 100,000 asses , or pounds of brass ; or 
10,000 drachmas according to the Greek way of computing; 
which sum is commonly reckoned equal to 3224 16s. 4d. of our 
money : but if we suppose each pound of brass to contain 24 
asses, as was the case afterwards, it will amount to 7,7304 

This first class was subdivided into eighty centuries or com- 
panies of foot, forty of young men, 11 that is, from seventeen to 
forty-six years of age, 12 who were obliged to take the field, 14 
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and forty of old men, 1 who should guard the city. 8 To these were 
added eighteen centuries of equity who fought on horseback ; 
it* all ninety-eight centuries. 

Ihe second class consisted of twenty centuries ; ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 75,000 
asses. To these were added two centuries of artificers, 8 carpen- 
ters, smiths, &c. to manage the engines of war. These Livy 
joins to the first Class. It is hardly to be imagined that those 
artificers were composed of the members of either the first or 
the second class, but of their servants or dependents ; for not 
only tire mechanic arts, but likewise every kind of trade was 
esteemed dishonourable among the ancient Romans. 

The third class was also divided into twenty centuries ; their 
estate was 50,000 asses. 

The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries ; their 
estate was 25/10 0 asses. To these Dionysius adds tw r o centu- 
ries of trumpeters, vii. 50. 

The filth class was divided into thirty centuries ; their estate 
was 11,000 cesses, but according to Dionysius, 12,500. Among 
these, according to Livy, were included the trumpeters, and 
cornet ers, or blowers of the horn, distributed into three centu- 
ries, whom Dionysius joins as two distinct centuries to the fourth 
class. 

The sixth class comprehended all those who either had no 
estates, or were not worth so much «*is those of the fifth class. 
The number of them was so great as to exceed that of any of 
the other classes, yet they were reckoned but as one century. 

Thus the number of centuries in all the classes was, accord- 
ing to Livy, 191 ; and according to Dionysius, 193. Some 
make the number of Livy to amount to 194, by supposing that 
the trumpeters, Ac. were not included in the thirty centuries of 
the fifth class, but formed three distinct centuries by themselves. 

Kach class had arm* peculiar to itself, and a certain place in 
the army, according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

By tins arrangement the chief power was vested in the rich- 
est citizens, who composed the first class, which, although least 
in number, consisted of more centuries than all the rest put to- 
gether; but they likewise bore the charges of peace and war 4 
in proportion. 5 For, as the votes at the Comitia, so likewise 
the quota of soldiers and taxes, depended on the number of cen- 
turies. Accordingly, the first clast, which consisted of ninety- 
eight, or, according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished 
more men and money to the public service, than all the rest of 
the state besides. But they had likewise the chief influence in 
the assemblies of the people by centuries. 1 or the equitesand 
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the centuries of this class were called first to giro their votes, 
and if they were unanimous, die matter was determined ; hut if 
not, then the centuries of the next class were called, and so on,' 
till a majority of centuries had voted the same thing. And jit 
hardly ever happened that they came to die lowest 1 * 3 * 

in after times some alteration was made, as is commonly sup- 
posed, in favour of the plebeians, by including the centuries in 
the tribes ; whence mention is often made of tribes in the Co* 
mitia Centuriata.* In consequence of which, it is probable that 
the number of centuries as well as of tribes was increased. 9 
But when or how this was done is not sufficiently ascertained, 
only it appears to have taken place before the year of the 
city 358.* 

Those of the first class were called classici, all die rest were 
said to be infra classsm. Hence classici auclorcs, for the most 
authors. 6 

of the lowest class who had no fortune at all were 
called capite crnsi, rated by the head ; and those who had be- 
low a certain valuation, frolrtarii ; whence sermo proktarius, 
for vilis, low.® This properly was not reckoned a class ; whence 
sometimes only five classes are mentioned. So quint# claws 
videntur, of the low est. 7 

This review of the people was made 5 at the end of every five 
years, first by the kings, then by the consuls, but after the year 
310, by the censors, who were magistrates created for that very 
purpose. We do not find, however, that the census was always 
held at certain intervals of time. Sometimes it was omitted 
altogether.® 

After the census was finished, an expiatory or purifying sa- 
crifice 1 ® was made, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and ahull, 
which were carried round the whole assembly, and then slain ; 
and thus the people were said to be purified, 11 Hence also lwt+ 
trare signifies to go round, to survey ; and circumferie , to puri- 
fy. 12 'ibis sacrifice was called suovetauriua or soutaurim a, 
and lie who performed it was said conderk lustrum. It was 
called lustrum a luindo, i. e. solvcndo, because at that time all 
the taxes were paid by the farmers-gencral to the censors. 1 
And because this was done at the end of every fifth year, hence 
lustrum is often put for the space of five years ; especially by 
the poets, by whom it is sometimes confounded with the Greek 

S i ad, which was only four years. 14 It is also used for any 
of time. 16 
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The census anciently was held in the forum, hut after the 
year of the city S20, in the villa publita , which was a place in 
the Campus Marti us, fitted up for public uses ; for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors, &c»* The purifying sacrifice was al- 
ways made* in the Campus Martins.* The census was some- 
times held without the lustrum being performed. 4 

]. CAUSES OF ASSEMBLING THE COMITIA CKNTURIATA. 

Tub comitia cknturiata were held for creating magistrates, 
fur passing laws, and for trials. 

In these Comitia w*ero created the consuls, prmtors, censors, 
and sometimes a proconsul, 6 also the decemviri^ military tri- 
bunes, and one priest, namely, the rex sacrorum . Almost all 
laws were passed in them which were proposed by the greater 
magistrates, and one kind of trial was held there, namely, for 
high treason, or any crime against the state, which was call- 
ed judicium perduellionis ; as when any one aimed at sove- 
reignty, which was called crimen regni, or had treated a citizen 
as an enemy. 6 War was also declared at these Comitia. ’ 

2. MAGISTRATES WHO PRESIDED AT THE COMITIA CKNTURIATA ? PLACE 
WHERE THEY WERE HELD*, MANNER OF SUMMONING THEM; AND 
PERSONS WHO BAD A RIGHT TO VOTE AT THEM. 

The Comitia Centuriata could be held only by the superior 
magistrates, i. e. the consuls, the praetor, and dictator, and ?a- 
ttmx ; but the last could only hold the Comitia for creating 
magistrates, and not for passing laws. 

The censors assembled the people by centuries ; but this as- 
sembly was not properly called Comitia, as it was not to vote 
about any thing. The praetors could not hold the Comitia if 
the consuls were present, without their permission ; but they 
night in their absence, 8 especially the pxcetor terbanus ; and, as 
in the instance last quoted, without the authority of the senate. 

The consuls held the Comitia for creating the consuls, and 
also for creating the praetors ; (for the printers could not hold 
the Comitia for creating their successors,) and for creating the 
censors. 9 The consuls determined which of them should hold 
these Comitia, either by lot or by agreement 10 

The Comitia for creating the first consuls were held by the 
prefect of the city, Spur i us Lucretius, who was also inter rex} 1 
When a rex tacrurum was to be created/ the Comitia are 

thought to have been held by the ponttfix rnaximus. But this 

is not quite certain. 
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Hie person presiding in the Comitia had so great influence, 
that he is sometimes said to have himself created the magistrates 
who were elected . 1 * 

When, from contention between, the patricians and plebeians, 
or between the magistrates, or from any other cause, the Co- 
mitia for electing magistrates could not be held in due time, 
and not before the end of the year, the patricians met ana 
named 2 an interrex out of their own number, who commanded 
only for five days ; 3 4 and in the same manner different persons 
were always created every five days, till consuls were elected, 
who entered immediately on their office. The Comitia were 
hardly ever held by the first interrex : sometimes by the second, 
sometimes by the third, and sometimes not till the eleventh* 
In the absence of the consuls, a dictator was sometimes created 
to bold the Comitia.* 

The Comitia Centariata were always held without the city 
usually in the Campus Martius : because anciently the .people 
went armed in martial order 5 * to hold these assemblies; and it 
was unlawful for an army to be marshalled in the city.® But in 
latter limes, a body of soldiers only kept guard on the Jaiucu- 
hi m, where an imperial standard was erected , 7 the taking down 
of which denoted the conclusion of the Comitia . 8 

The Comitia Centuriata were usually assembled by an edict* 
It behoved them to be summoned 9 at least seventeen days be- 
fore they were held, that the people might liave time to weigh 
with themselves what they should determine at the Comitia. 
This space of time was called trinundinum, or trinum nundinim, 
i. e. ires nundinte , three market-days, because the people from 
the country came to Borne every ninth day to buy and sell their 
commodities * 10 But the Comitia were not held on the market- 
days , 11 because they were ranked among the ferine or holy-days, 
cm which no business could be done with the people . 12 This, 
however, was not always observed . 18 

But the Comitia for creating magistrates were sometimes sum- 
moned against the fii^t lawful day . 11 All those might be present 
nt the Comitia CenturiaU who had the full right of Uoutan citi- 
zens, whether they lived at Borne or in the country. 

3 . candidates. 

Those who sought preferments were called cakdidati, from a 
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white robe 1 worn by them, which was rendered shining 1 by 
the art of the feller ; for all the wealthy Romans wore a gown 
naturally white. 3 This, however, was anciently forbidden by 
law. 4 

The candidates did not wear tunics or waistcoats, either that 
they might appear more humble, or might more easily show the 
scars they had received on tlie breast or fore part of their body. 5 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one could -stand candi- 
date who was not present, and did not declare himself within 
the legal days ; that is, before the Comitia were summoned, 6 and 
whose name was not received by the magistrates: for they 
might refuse to admit any one they pleased, 7 but not without 
assigning a just cause. 6 The opposition of the consuls, however, 
might be overruled by the senate* 9 

For a long time before the time of election, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the people by every popular 
art ; w by going round their houses, 11 by shaking hands with 
those they met/ 2 by addressing them in a kindly manner, and 
naming them, &c.; on which account they commonly had along 
with them a monitor or nomenclator, who whispered in their 
ears every body’s name. 13 Hence Cicero calls candidates not io 
ojficiosissitna. On the market-days they used anciently to 
come into the assembly of the people, and take their station on 
a rising ground, 15 whence they might be seen by all 16 When 
they went down to the Campus Marti us at certain times, they 
were attended by their friends and dependents, who were called 
deductorrs . 17 They had likewise persons to divide money 
among the people. 16 For this, although forbidden by law, was 
often done openly, and once against Ctesar, even with the ap- 
probation of Cato. 19 There were also persons to bargain with 
the people for their votes, called interpreter and others in 
whose hands the money promised was deposited, called sbquks- 
tres .* 0 Sometimes the candidates formed combinations to dis- 
appoint* 1 the other competitors 38 . 

1 hose who opposed any candidate, were said ei refragari , and 
those who favoured him, suffragan vel suffragatores esse : hence 
euffragatio, their interest* 1 Those who got one to be elected, 
were said ei prmturam gratia campestn capere* or turn tra- 
htreP Those who hindered one from being elected, were said 
a con&ulatu repelUreJ® 
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4. MANNER OF PROPOSING A LAW, AND OF NAMING A DAY 
FOR ONE’S TRIAL. 

When a law was to be passed at the Comitia Centurinta, the 
magistrate who was to propose it , 1 having consulted with his 
friends and other prudent men, whether it was for the advan- 
tage of the republic, and agreeable to the customs of their an* 
ceslors, wrote it over at home ; and then, having communicated 
it to the senate, by their authority 2 * he promulgated it ; that is, 
he pasted it up in public , 8 for three market-days, that so the 
people might have an opportunity of reading and considering 
it 4 * In the mean time he himself 6 7 and some eloouent friend, 
who was called auctor legi*, or suasoii, every market-day read 
it over,® and recommended it to the people/ while others who 
disapproved it, spoke against it . 8 Hut in ancient times all 
these formalities were not observed : thus we find a law passed 
the day after it was proposed . 8 Sometimes the person who 
proposed the law, if he did it by the authority ot the senate, 
and not according to his own opinion, spoke against it . 10 

In the same manner, when one was to be tried for treason , 11 
it behoved the accusation to be published for the same space of 
time , 12 and the day fixed when the trial wai to be . 18 In the 
mean time the person accused 14 changed his % dress, laid aside 
every kind of ornament, let his hair and beard grow , 13 and in 
this mean garb , 16 went round and solicited the favour of the 
people . 17 His nearest relations and friends also did the same . 16 
This kind of trial was generally capital, but not always so . 19 

5. MANNER OF TAKING TftB AUSPICES. 

On the day of the Comitia, he who was to preside at them 20 
attended by one of the augurs , 21 pitched a tent 22 without the 
city to observe the omens . 21 These Cicero calls augusta cen- 
i ur i arum auspice 2 * Hence the Campus Marti us is said to be 
conmlaribus auspiciis consecratus , and the Comitia themselves 
were called auspicata . 23 

If the TABKRNACutuw, which perhaps was the same with trm~ 
plum or atx, the place which they chose to make their observa- 
tions 26 bad not been taken in due form , 27 whatever was done at 
the Comitia was reckoned of no effect .* 8 Hence the usual de- 


1 Ixfiiru* v. toplurii*. 9 I.iv. ir. 31. cium fuluraut sit, Cic. 28 t&bwnaralum <srpit. 

2 rx «euutu» id Cic. Atl. 1. 14. H phi. 2J ituapiua (wpl.urla, 

2 t>uimc« v. id pubiicD 11 ruin die* |w*rtiurHl- 19 jmit'iiltebnt, vrl nd auspiamdmu. 

(>ru|-u«rb«l ; pruniul* Ouis diet* fist, cutii ac- Id bordidatiu;. 81 MiL 16. 

pilwl, quasi pritrul^a* tl<> perdw Ilium# niton* 17 homiuas pirnsatwit 25 Cic. Cal, W- 1. I/iv. 

oat. K**t. ilrlMlur, Cic. vtl cum 19 U*. passim, a»vi. 1. 

4 Cm. Veir. v t 64. uliquii capitis v. 'tf 19 l.iv.vi tft*. villi, 16. 2t» ml inlttnntuluin, 

G Ir.iilutrr ccl n-ircn- Huqulrmrtur, Lie. Or, Doin. scf I/cx l.iv, i. 6- i Itim 

tf*r icftia, Liv, ii. 66. 12 promulgatin' rapano Porria. 22 (w <n rtwtq capture 

fi reciubiit. dr mow pernirie, Cic. 2(1 qui lls prCrfutpritf ra-rt. 

7 suadrtat S ’st.ad. oral, Stf jnt> Irriti 1 UWwtur, 

b diASuiulabant. pioajUnlie t q«ti judi* 21 anguro adlubito. 7. 
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duration of the augurs ; 1 vmo tabernaculum captum ; vitio 

MAOISTRATUS CREAT08 V©1 VIT10S0S ; VITIO LEGEM LA TAM ; VITIO 

diem dictam. 3 And so scrupulous were the ancient llomans 
about this matter, that if the augurs, at any time afterwards, 
upon recollection, declared that there had been any informality 
iu taking the auspices , 8 the magistrates were obliged to resign 
their office, (ns having been irregularly chosen/ even several 
months after they had entered upon it.* When there was no- 
thing wrong in the auspices, the magistrates were said to be 
salvis auspiciis creati , 6 When the consul asked die augur to 
attend him , 7 he said, q. fabi, tk mihi in ausficjq esse volo. The 
augur replied, audivi. 8 

There were two kinds of auspices which pertained to the Co- 
mitia Centuriata. l*he one was observing the appearance® of 
the heavens , 9 as lightning, thunder, &c, which was chiefly at- 
tended to. The other was the inspection of birds. Those birds 
which gave omens by flight, were called prtpetks ; by singing, 
oscines ; hence the phrase, si avis occinutritP When the omens 
were favourable, the birds were said addickrb rel admitterk ; 
when unfavourable, abdjcrrk, non addickkk, vel refragari. 

Omens were also taken from the feeding of chickens. The 
person who kept them was called pullarius. If they came too 
slowly out of the cage , 11 or would not feed, it was a bad omen j 13 
but if they fed greedily, so that something fell from their mouth, 
and struck the ground , 13 it was hence called TRir odium sqlisu- 
mum, 1 * and was reckoned an excellent omen. 1 * 

When the augur declared that the auspices were unexcep- 
tionable , 18 that is, that there was nothing to hinder the (Jomitia 
from being held, fce said silentium esse videtur ; but if not, he 
said alio die, 17 on which account the Comitia could not be held 
that day . 18 

This declaration of the augur was called nuntjatio, or obtmn- 
tiatio . Hence Cicero says of the augurs, nos nuntiationkm so- 
lum HABEMU8 ; BT CONSULES KT RKLiQUl MAOISTRATUS KTIAM SFEO 

TioNKM, v. inspect umem ; 19 but the contrary seems to be asserted 
by Festus, 2 " and commentators are not agreed how they should 
be reconciled. It is supposed there should be a different read- 
ing in both passages / 1 

Any other magistrate of equal or greater authority than he 
who presided, might likewise take the auspices; especially if 


3 aiifiirom toloimU 0 Cie. Pin! it. ,11. 
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he wished to hinder an election, or prevent a law from being 
passed. If such magistrate therefore declared, se dk c<elo ser 
vabsr, that he had heard thunder, or seen lightning, he was said 
OBNUNTUftE, 1 which he did by saying alio die: whereupon by 
the Lex JFlia et Fusia, the Coinitia were broken off , 8 and de- 
ferred to another day. Hence obnuntiare concilio aut comitii 
to prevent, to adjourn ; and this happened, even though he said 
that he had seen what he did not see , 9 because he was thought 
to have bound the people by a religious obligation, which must 
be expiated by their calamity or his own* Hence in the edict 
whereby the Coinitia were summoned, this formula was com- 
monly USed, NR QUiS MINOR MAGISTRATES OB CCKLO 8KRVASSK VELIT*. 

which prohibition Clod i us, in his law against Cicero, extended 
to all the magistrates . 5 

The Coniitia were also stopped, if any person, while they 
were holding, was seized with the falling sickness or epilepsy, 
which was hence called morbus comitialis ; or if a tribune of the 
commons interceded by the solemn word veto, 6 or any magi- 
strate of equal authority with him who presided, interposed, by 
wasting the day in speaking, or by appointing holy-days, &c. 
and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, as 
in the trial of Jtabirius, by JVietellus the praetor . 7 

The Comitia were also broken off by a tempest arising ; hut 
so, that the election of those magistrates who were already cre- 
ated, was not rendered invalid , 8 unless when the Comitia were 
for creating censors. 

6. MANNER OF HOLDING THE COMITIA CENTURIATA* 

When there was no obstruction to the Comitia, on the day 
appointed, the people met in the Campus Marti us. The magi- 
strate who was to preside, sitting in his curule chair on a tribu- 
nal , 9 used to utter a set form of prayer before lie addressed the 
people , 10 the augur repeating over the words before hiiu. u 
Then he made a speech to the people about what was to be done 
at the Comitia, 

If magistrates were to be chosen, the names of the candidates 
were read over. Hut anciently the people might choose w r hom 
they pleased, whether present or absent, although they had not 
declared themselves candidates . 13 

If a law was to be passed, it was recited by a herald, while a 
secretary dictated it to him, 1 ’ and different persons were allowed 
to speak for and against it . 14 A similar form was observed at 

] au^nr auftitri, consul 8 nt crciti non vi- 11 aopnrc verb* prwo- 

rontuli ouimnUnviflti, 4 Oic. Will. H Sit. tiosi rvriderentar. Llv. mil**, Cic. 

nl nunlianU, Cic.PluL A Dio. ucxviit. Id. *1. fit*. C c.Div, li. JR, IS Lir. pasoim. 

tl.SM. b Llv. vi. 9 pro mbuuali, JLiv. K1 •nhjirtont* scriba. 

2 dirlmo'iuitur. 7 Ok. Kr.il. 11, 6. Dio. xxiii. Sg 14 Liv.nl.vl* 

3 m ttwswicift tmpntitu* xxxvil 2< Id Liv. 15. 
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trials, because application was made to the people about the 
punishment of any one, in the same manner as about a law, 
Hence iirogare poenam^ vel mulct am , to inflict or impose. 

The usual beginning of all applications to the people, 1 * wa 
vELiTig, jubeatjs, ©uiBiTEs, and thus the people were said to be 
consulted, or asked,** and the consuls to consult or ask them. 3 4 5 
lienee jubere legem vel rogationem , also decernerk, to pass it; 
vet are, to reject it ; rogare magistrates, to create or elect ; 4 ro- 
gare qumitores , to appoint judges or inquisitors.® Then the 
magistrate said, si vobis videtitr, disckdite, qui rites ; or itr in 

SUFFBAQ1UM, BENE JUVANT1BUS DIIS, ET QU-E PATRES CBN8UERUNT, 

vos jubkte . 6 * * Whereupon the people, who, as usual, stood pro- 
miscuously, separated every one to his own tribe and century,’ 
Hence the magistrate was said, mitt ire populum in stiffragium ; 
and the people, inire vel ire in suffragium . 8 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes accord- 
ing to the institution of Servius Tullius ; first the equites, and 
then the centuries of the first class, &c, ; but afterwards it was 
determined by lot 9 in what order they should vote. When this 
was first done is uncertain. The names of the centuries were 
thrown into a box , 10 and then, the box being shaken, so that the 
lots might lie equally , 11 the century which came out first gave 
its vote first, and hence was called pr^.rooa'iiva. Those centu- 
ries which followed next, were called primo vocatb. The rest, 
jure vocaws. 1 * Hut all the centuries are usually called jure vo- 
cat<p, except the prarogativa. Its vote was held of the greatest 
importance.' w Hence rn urooativa is put for a sign or pledge, 
a favourable omen or intimation of any tiling future ; 14 and also 
for a precedent or example, a choice, or favour , 15 and among 
later writers for a peculiar or exclusive privilege. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Comitia Centuriata , 16 it is 
supposed that after the centuries were included in the tribes, the 
tribes first cast lots; and that the tribe which first came out was 
called prbrogativa tribits ; and then that the centuries of that 
tribe cast lots which should be the preerogat wa ctnturia . Others 
think that in this case the names of tribes and centuries are put 
promiscuously the one for the other. But Cicero calls centwia, 
pars tribus ; and that which is remarkable, in the Comitia Tri- 
bute . 17 

Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth ; 
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and in creating magistrates, they seem to have each n»ed this 
form, consoles, &c. nomino vel mco; in passing laws, uti rooas, 
volo vel jdbbo . 1 2 * 4 The will or command of the people was ex- 
pressed by v kllis, and that of the senate by c*n ?bhje; hence 
leges magistratusque bogarh, to make. 8 

Sometimes a person nominated to be consul, &C. by the pre- 
rogative century, declined accepting, 8 or the magistrate presid- 
ing disapproved of their choice, and made a speech to make 
them alter it. Whereupon the century was recalled by a herald 
to give its vote anew, 4 and the rest usually voted the same way 
with iL 5 In the same manner, after a bill was rejected by al- 
most all the centuries, on a subsequent day,’ 5 * we find it unani- 
mously enacted ; as about declaring war on Philip, ab hac ora- 
tions IN SUKFRAG1UM MISSI, UT ROGARAT, BELLUM JUSSERUNT. 7 

Hut in later times, that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws which ^vere called 
leges t abell ABI.B, that they should vote by ballot ; first in con- 
ferring honours, by the Gabinian law, made A. U. 614, two 
years after, at all trials except for treason, by the Cassian law; 
in passing laws, by the Papirian law, A. U. 622; and lastly by 
the Ccclian law, A. l\ 630; also in trials for treason, which had 
been excepted by the Cassian law. The purpose of these law* 
was to diminish the influence of the nobility. 8 

The centuries bein^ called by a herald in their order, moved 
from the place where they stood, and went each of them into an 
enclosure/ which was a place surrounded with boards, JW and 
near the tribunal of the consul. Hence they were said to he 
intro vocatae, sc. in ovtle . n There was a narrow passage to it 
raised from the ground, called pons or ponticulus, by which 
each century went up one after another. 12 Hence old men at 
sixty 13 were said »k pontk dkjici; and were called depontani, 
because after that age they were exempted from public busi- 
ness, 1 * to which Cicero alludes, Itosc, Am. 35. Hut a \ery dif- 
ferent cause is assigned for this phrase both by Varroand Festus. 

Then* were probably as many pontes and septa, or ovilia , as 
there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero usually speaks 
of them in the plural. 13 Some think that each tribe and century 
voted in its own ovde , 1(J but this does not seem consistent with 
what vve read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pons , each citizen received from cer- 

1 L»v. xxiv. 8, 9. Cic. fpwturiaa «tnc r<*ri»' in*. ImpPlnm ftrit, ponte* 

Legg. ii. 10. twit* hUa dixerunt, 11 Lir. x. 13. dejiut. Her. i. Pi, caw 

2 Sail. Jug. 21. Llv. I L.v. *xiv. 8, 9. 12 Suet. Jwl. 80. Clodm* in Anpta irru- 
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tain officers, called dibibitores, or distributives , ballots, 1 2 3 on 
which, if magistrates were to be created, were inscribed the 
names of the candidates, not the whole names, but only the 
initial letters;® and they seem to have received as many tablets 
as there were candidates. We read of other tables being given 
in than were distributed, which must have been brought from 
home; 8 but as ho regard was paid to them, this seldom happen- 
ed. The same thing took place also under the emperors, when 
the right of electing magistrates was transferred from the people 
to the senate. 4 

If a law was to be passed, or any tiling to be ordered, as in a 
trial, or in declaring war, &c. they received two tablets ; on the 
one were the letters u. a. i. e. cii rogas, sc. volo vel jubeo , I 
am for the law ; and on the other, a. for antiquo, i. e. antiqua 
probo , nihil novi statui volo , I like the old way, I am against 
the law. Hence antiqvare legem, to reject it 

Of these tablets every one threw which he pleased into a 
chest 5 * at the entrance of the ovile , which was pointed out to 
them by the rogatories, who asked for the ballots, and anciently 
for the votes, when they were given viva voce.* Then certain 
persons called custodies, who observed that no fraud should he 
committed in casting lots and voting, 7 took out 0 the ballots, and 
counted the votes by points marked on a tablet, which was 
called dirimer b mffragia , or diukmptio sttffragiorum ; 0 whence 
omne punctum ftrrt, for omnibus suffragm remmciari, to gain 
every vote ; and what pleased the majority was declared by a 
herald to he the vote of that century. The person who told to 
the consul the vote of his century 10 was called rqgatqr. 11 Thus 
all the centuries were called one after another, till a majority of 
centuries agreed in the same opinion ; and wiiat they judged 
was held to be ratified 

The diribi tores, rogatores, and custodies, were commonly 
persons of the iirst rank, and friends to the candidates, or fa- 
vourers of the law to be passed/inrho undertook these offices vo- 
luntarily. 1 * Augustus is supposed to have selected 1)00 of the 
equestrian order to be custoaes or rogatores. 13 

If the points of any century were equal, its vote was not de- 
clared, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where the 
century which had not condemned, was supposed to have ac- 
quitted. The candidate who had most votes was immediately 
called by tbe magistrate who presided; and after a solemn 
prayer, and taking an oath, was declared to he elected 14 by a 

1 tabula rel tatoll*. Nas. D 51.4. ropnrit, *1 12 Cic. Pi». 15. port 

2 Cic. Dow. 44. 7 5n sort it lone el iuf- piutii rrtnlit ; vnl run- red.iaScn.il. 
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herald. 1 Then he was conducted home by his friends and de- 
pendents with great pomp. 

It was esteemed very honourable to be named first.* Those 
who were elected consuls usually crowned the image of their 
ancestors with laurel- 8 

When one gained the Tote of a century* he was * said fikrre 
centuriam, ana non ftrre vel perdere , to lose it; so ferre repuL 
sum, to be rejected ; but ferre mffragxum vel tabelkm, to vote.* 

The magistrates created at the Comitia Genturiata were said, 
fieri, creari , dedarari, nomimri , did, remnefari , desigmri, ro- 
gari, &c. In creating magistrates this addition used to be made 
to denote the fulness of their right ; vr qui optima lege fuerint* 
optimo jcjrk; ro jure, quo qui OPTIMO, 0 

When a law was parsed, it was said v erfekei ; the centuries 
which voted for it, were said lkgkm jubere, v. hogationkm acci- 
pkrk ; 6 those who voted against it, anti quark, vetark, v* non 
ACCipRRH. Lex rogatur, dum fertur ; ah rogatur, Hum toUitwr ; 
dkrogatur Ugi, v. de lege , am per novam legem aliquid veicri 
legi detrahitur ; subrogatur, cum aliquid adjicitur \ obrogatur, 
cum nova lege injinnaturd Ubi dues contraries leges sunt 7 sem- 
per antiques olrrogat nova, the new law invalidates the old. 8 

Two clauses commonly used to be added ^to all laws:— L si 

QUID JUS NON VUIT R0OAR1, UTEJUS HAOLEGE NrHIL KSSET ROOATUM • 

2. SI QUiO CONTRA ALIAS LEGES EJUS LKGIS ERGO LATUM KSSET, 

UT El, QUI EAM LKGKM ROGASSET, IMPUNK ESSKT, which clause 9 

Cicero calls translatitium, in the law' of ( lodius against him- 
self, because it was transferred from ancient laws. 10 

This sanction used also to be annexed, ne quis per saturam 
arrogato. 11 lienee exquirerc sentential per saturam, i. e. pas- 
dm, sine certo ordine , by the gross or lump. 12 In many lawn 
this sanction was added, qui alitkr vel skcus faxit v. fecerit, 
racer ksto : i. e. ut caput ejus , cum bonis vel frimilia, a Item de- 
ar um consccraretur v, sacrum csset : that it might be lawful to 
kill the transgressor with impu&ity. 13 

When a law was passed, it was engraved on brass and carried 
to the treasury. It used also to be fixed up in public, in a place 
where it might be easily read. 14 Hence, m capitolio legum <era 
liquefactu , nec verba minacia fixo me Itgebantur, fxit leges 
pretio atqrn refixit , made and unmade. 15 

After the year of the city 598, when the consuls first began to 
enter on their office on the first day of January, the Comitia for 

1 Gi r, Lflpr. Mini. 1. CK Rail. H. S, 10 Cfe. All. i:i. 23. 14 undo tie plitoo, i. «. 
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their election were held about the end of July, or the beginning 
of August, unless they were delayed by the intercession of the 
magistrates, or by inauspicious omens. In the time of the first 
Punic war, the consuls entered on their office on the Ides of 
March, and were created in January or February . 1 2 The pra- 
ters were always elected after the consuls, sometimes on the 
same day, or the day after, or at the distance of several days* 
From the time of their election till they entered on their office 
they were called designate 

The Comitia for enacting laws or for trials, might be held on 
any legal day. 


CENTURIES.* 

WITH regard to the jnirpo#e of 
thn Servian ro.istUution to iin- 
part an equal share to the con- 
sular government to the plebei- 
ans, every one is ut liberty to 
think as he likes : that it grant- 
ed them the right of taking fart 
in oler lions and In legislation, is 
universally acknowledged, 

Servius (m (or the sake of 
brevity I will call Die lawgiver 
in accordance with the writer# of 
uhtiquiiy) would have tjk»*n the 
simp lost method nr bestowing 
these rights it he had adopted 
the same plan wheirb) the i om- 
inous in leutlal atah'K obtained a 
station alongside ol tin* barons, 
and had ordained I hat all nation- 
al concerns should be brnntht 
both before ti»e council ot the 
laughers and that ol the com- 
iiionaltj, ami that the decree of 
the one ahouhl not have tirree 
wd Omit the appioval ot the 
ether, and should be made null 
by us rejection. I his was the 
footing tin which the plebeian 
tubes in Htu-rUmes stood in tea- 
tioii fo the (.orient but if these 
two bodies had bean set np ovi r 
against each other trom the bo- 
gamine they would hate rent 
the state asunder , to accomplish 
(he pet feit union of which the 
centuries were devUi >f by Ser 
this. For in them he rft.kn ted 
the palrhiaua and their rlienU 
t aether with the phtbtiant, and 
along with all Uie.e that new 
class of their Jejow-ctti/en* 
which had miaou from bestow- 
ing the Aoiurtit !ranc lose on tin? 
iiiMabitantsvof other towns the 
muriiupals . *.o that noli’'Uy 

could in any way look, upo him- 
self as a Roman, without having 
sort in place or other, tnou^b ni- 
di ed it might often be a vi-i y 10- 
snpiiricuiit one, in this great os* 
aembly. Th- fircfMUidcnmce, nay 
the whole power In lb,( assem- 
bly lay « itii the piebs ; 'his how- 
ever everted tin ill w ill, because 


no one was ex* ludert; and pio- 
voked no Opposition, because it 
did riot deride by Itself, but stood 
on an equipoise with the curies. 

I his institution of (he eentu- 
nes has (lirown that of (lie tribe# 
completely info the ahadn; and 
through ihe former alone has the 
name Of king Servius maiutno- 
ed us renown to our (lay#, More- 
over, it has long and universally 
Jh»i-h held to be n settled point, 
th.it this is understood with more 
certainty and accurm) than any 
other purl ol the Roman cons 1 1- 
tut ion, becmi-r it i* described 
by Dionysius and Live, and that 
description is couched in nuni- 
ben.: arid Only a vciy few, who 
saw more eh ui ly, haw ventured 
to pronounce, that at all cvim# 
t!u*.e rcfirii.eiiiutions wore not 
Muted to tli* times ot which we 
have a coiiremfKJr.vri history. 
At pieseut this in the nmiu ;s no 
longer contested . nmi, a for 
more authentic record having 
ruon* lo licht, the erroi » common 
to the two historians, and those 
pe. uliar to each mat be satis 
turtorilr pointed out They 
cannot eiihu of them have been 
0( quumted With the ai.coiinL dll:, 
tinned in the cum tnentn.'ies 
which were ascribed to the king 
hiiiisi ‘f but have wri'lmn (row 
very different and vj^y tUfisi Use 
repeat*. ** to f,.;.,ero, thn only 
reason thal indi .poses us *0 be- 
lieve his hnvittg drawn imme 
finitely from th» authentic source, 
is, that vrudittoi ot this sort whs 
not 1 i hi# way , « Jso hi# state* 
merits are nxreedinrly accurate 
end trustworthy, The mistakes 
of the two historians need not 
s.ur| rise ns; for they were not 
speaking ot mi institution still 
exiotur', nor even ot one that 
hud lweit recently changed, hot 
ot what li.nl lorn* since passed 
«w»y- Livv says expiesidy, 
that it had nothing in i ommon 
with the constitution of the cen- 
turies in his days, and tin., 
moreover, l# the very reuson 


why he describes It, as he d^ea 
the Ancient tactics, in hi# ac- 
count nf the Lutm war. Various 
other statement# too must have 
been current, containing Still 
greater dia> re pun tie#; for Pliny 
takes 110,000 asset to be the li- 
mit for the property of the first 
class, (leUirtiH JliMllUt ; numbers 
which can nrithi i lie regarded 
as hlundm* in the maim scripts, 
nor as slips in the writers. 

In one point both the histo- 
rians are mUtshen ; confound- 
ing the burghers with the com- 
monalty, they imagine that a 
petq le, in which tih then perfei t 
union and equality had prevailed, 
was now dtvi led into clsavei 
according to property, in such 0 
manner that .*11 the power Ml 
into the hands of the rich, 
though mcnmbci’.d w.ih no 

slight burdens. Dionjstus adds 
another error to thin, m looking 
open the eij'Mri equiistiian 
runtimes, which h d I lie first 
rank in the miiililuli m of Ner* 
vm«, a*, a timocrutival ingtitu- 
lion. 

The principle of tin aristocracy 
i# to mum Lam a per^nrt equably 
within iu nw n body. The poor 
I’ht and o incur*- si uvbiie of Ve- 
nice. Into whoso family not) the* 
of dignity inui conus tot centu- 
ries, waa esteemed iri the weal 
council as the rqu.il ot thooo 
whose wealth and name encir- 
cled them with dj'loiidout. A 
government fmmed like the Ro- 
man by a lui e h*nty of lumute la 
a complefe demorraO) vv’ithln il- 
hrlf, Just as modi so us that of a 
canton where the population U 
not nime numeroim: ati aristo- 
cracy it in solely in its relation 
b* the cumiiinnalty. This W’Aft 
mm indei st .nd by Dion yam# and 
Livy , no change w*an made liy 
.bcrvius in this equably uf the 
ancient burgh' rs : ids timocracy 
only Attnciml those who stood 
rntnely W’lthont the p»le of that 
help, ot lluiso who At the utmost 
were- attached to il, but tar Iroia 


1 Liv. par-siin, 

2 l.iv. a. 22, 

if Th« above rpnStrks, 
lending in some m na- 


an re to nftrici t the er- 
rors into which Dr 
Ad am. m cnmimm u ilh 
other wnlurs on Ru- 


man auliquities had 
fallen, are extracted 
from 111* History of 
Koine, by Niebuhr, the 


bi«t work lathe to 

I nihlisUed on (he carl) 
(tstnry of 1 tail) anu 
Komi,— lM>, 
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COMlTJA THIBUTA. 

In the Coraitia Tribute the people voted divided into tribes, ac- 
cording to their region* or wards. 1 * 

The name of tribes was derived either from their original 
number, three, 3 or from paying tribute, 8 or, as others think, 
from TgiTTVff, tertia pars tribus apud At heui ernes, Motive rg/w- 
tv;, unde Tarsus. 

The first three tribes were called ramnknsks or Tiamtm, ta- 
tiknsks or 2'itienses, and luqkrks. Tho first tribe was named 
from Romulus, and included the Homan citizens who occupied 
the Palatine hill; the second from Titus Tatius, and included' 
the .Sabines, who possessed the Capitolina hill; and the third 
from one Lucumo a Tuscan, or rather from the grove 4 which 
Romulus turned into a sanctuary ,* and included nil foreigners 
except the Sabines. Each of these tribe?* had at first its ow n 
tribune or commander, 0 and its own augur. 

Tnrquimus Priscus doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the same names ; so that they were called Uammmes primi and 
Untune ns cs secundi, or poster lores, &c. 7 

But as the Luceres in a short time greatly exceeded the rest 
in number, Servius Tullius introduced a new arrangement, and 
distributed the citizens into tribes, not according to their ex- 
traction, but from their local situation, lie divided the city 
into four regions or wards, called falatina, suburban a, coll in a, 
and esquilina, the inhabitants of which constituted as many 
tribes, and had their names from the wards which they inhabit- 
ed. No one was permitted to remove from one ward to another, 
that the tribes might not be confounded. 8 On which account 
certain persons were appointed to take an account where every 
one dwelt, also of their age, fortune, &c. These were called 
city tribes, 9 and their number always remained the same. Ser- 


partpkuig in the same equali- 

Tfic* si* P<|»estilun centuries 
•"■Ubdahod J)y L. 'F.irqnlmus 
were incorporated by ,St>rviti» 
ir *o fnseomitia, and rwvtved the 
nmui* of the six su fir of: la; so 
tliuf these iota prised all the j>a 
tiU wns - ntnuHK whom n cannot 
be runccivod tl/nt in this comti- 
tut ion, any more than In the 
"oilier, thrne existed any Am* 
1 1 nr tion adapted to the scale of 
I heir property. Livy, though he 
loti'of that the six cent wire hud 
been Linttfuted by Tarqummu, 
nnhes a perfectly cnrrrtt ilia* 
tuntioa lw I* eon them mid the 
twelve which were added by 


S. rvios, out the principal 
ui"ii iii the *UtP, *»« he soya ; ho 
mpht to have said in Dm com* 
m malty : for the palm uins were 
In 'be six auftra/ iii, tier can any 
ol them have been admitted into 
Die tweLe centuries. IJmnysiuH 
therefotn should have euiinned 
Inline it to these twelve cro tu- 
nes, w ben he conceived that Urn 
kniyhls \ v*to chosen by beivinj 
out »f tho richest and most illua- 
ti ions families ; which noth'll 1m 
extends to All the eighteen! for 
the patrii wuis, who unquestion- 
ably as a body were the richest 
as well ,is the leading moo in 
the acute, bud alt at them places 
in the six suftrugia by berth Hnd 


de cent, though particular indi- 
viduals among them mWit hap* 
pen to be uxroedtuply p<*®r, 

T bo prevalent opinion, that 
the eiptesliiun rank from Die t w. 
gnm ng was esseniiaUy cornier t- 
ed with gir.Lt wealth, and yet 
that ail the knights were fur* 
niahed with horses by the stale* 
and had ( a yearly rent assigned 
for their keeping, not only 
chajgp* the Roman law* with 
absurdity and injuadvo, but also 
overlooks Inry'a express re* 
mark, which tnbows close upon 
his account of the ad vantage* 
enjoyed by the knights, that all 
thoM- burdens weir abetted from 
the pom u jkiu the rich. 


1 ex rminnibus et lucls. 3 a tribute), Liv. u 43, Vn. viii. 3451 7 Liv. «, 6. t. 3U, 

A. Qt 11. xv. £ 7 . 4 nine ft. 6 tribuiius Vet privfec- S l)h>ny. iv. 14. 

" a uutuero teruario. 5 asylum rrtalU, Vug. tua, Diony. iv. II. W tribus urbanau, 
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vius at the same time divided the Roman territory into fifteen 
pails (some say sixteen, and some seventeen), which were called 
country tribes.* 

In the year of the city 25$, the number of tribes was made 
twenty-one, Uv. ii. 31. Here, for the first time, Livy directly 
takes notice of the number of tribes, although he alludes to the 
original institution of three tribes, x, 6. Dionysius says, that 
Kervius instituted thirty-one tribes. But in the trial of Corio- 
lanus, he only mentions twenty-one as having voted.* 

The number of tribes was afterwards increased on account of 
the addition of new citizens at different times, to thirty-five, 
which number continued to the end of the republic. 3 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of the 
city, eight or ten new tribes are said, to have been added, but 
this was of short continuance ; for they were all soon distributed 
among the thirty-five old tribes. 

For a considerable time, according to the institution of Ser- 
vius Tullius, a tribe was nothing else but the inhabitants of a 
certain region or quarter iu the city or country : but afterwards 
this was altered ; and tribes came to be reckoned parts not of 
the city or country, but of the state, 4 Then every one leaving 
the city tribes, wished to be ranked among the rustic tribes. 
This was occasioned chiefly by the fondness of the ancient Ro- 
mans for a country life, and from the power of the censors, who 
could institute new tribes, and distribute the citizens, both old 
and new, into whatever tribes they pleased, without regard to 
the place of their habitation. But on this subject writers are 
not agreed. In the year 449, Q. Fabius separated the meaner 
sort of people from all the tribes through which they had been 
dispersed by Appius Claudius, and included them in the four 
city tribes. 4 Among these were ranked all those whose fortunes 
were below a certain valuation, called tjiolktarii ; and those 
who had no fortune at all, capitk cknbi* From this time, and 
perhaps before, the four city tribes began to be esteemed less 
honourable than the thirty-one rustic tribes; and some of the 
latter seem to have been thought more honourable than others. 
Hence when the censors judged it proper to degrade a citizen, 
they removed him from a more honourable to a less honourable 
tribe and whoever convicted any one of bribery, upon trial, 
obtained by law as a reward, if he chose, the tribe of the person 
condemned. 8 

The rustic tribes had their names from some place ; as, tri- 
bus Aniensis, Aniiensis, C'luvia, (’rustuniina, Falerina, Lemo- 
ilia, Mtecia, Fomptina, Quirina, Romilia, Scaptia, &c. : or from 

1 tnUus rustic®, Diony 3 Civ. vi. 5. vil. 15, Llv. 1. 43. 6 GolJ.xvi. 10. 

Iv. 15. > iii. 17. lx, 2'). x. 9. <1 non urbit, xed civita- 7 Iribu mornbiwt. 

S Und. vii. 64, the nnm* Knit biw. Liv. xx'mi. tis. Cir, Balb. 46 * t’iiu. 

ber of Llvjr. vui. 64. 13. Aim . Cie Veu.i. *». 5 J.,iv. »x. 46. xvlk 6. 
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Home noble family ; as, Aimilia, Claudia, Clucntia, Cornelia, 
Fabia, Horatia, Julia, Minucia, Papiria, Serbia, Terentina, Vo- 
turia, &C. 

Sometimes the name of one’s tribe is added to the name of a 
person, as a surname ; thus, L. Albius Sex. F. Quirina, M. Op- 
pius, M. F. Terentina. 1 

The Comitia Tributa began first to be held two years after 
the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 263, at the 
trial of Coriolanus. 2 But they were more frequently assembled 
after the year 282, when the Publilian law was passed, that the 
plebeian magistrates should be created at the Comitia Tributa. 8 

The Comitia Tributa were hold to create magistrates, to elect 
certain priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior city ma- 
gistrate*, as the mdiies, both curulc and plebeian, the tribunes 
of the commons, quaestors, &c. ; all the provincial magistrates, 
as the proconsuls, proprietors, &c. also commissioners for set- 
tling colonies, &c. ; the pontifex maximus, and after the year 
650, the other pontifices , augurw, ftciales , & a by the Domitiari 
law. 4 For before that, the inferior priests were all chosen by 
their respective colleges. 5 But at the election of the pontifx 
maximus, and the other priests, what was singular, only seven- 
teen tribes were chosen by lot to vote, and a majority of them, 
namely nine, determined the matter. 0 

The laws passed at these Coiuitia were called ixebiscita, 7 
which at first, only bound the plebeians, but after the year 306, 
the whole Bomnn people. 8 

IHibiscita were made about various tilings; ns about making 
pence, about granting the freedom of the city, about ordering a 
triumph when it was refused by the senate, about bestowing 
command on generals on the day of their triumph, about ab- 
solving from the laws, which in later times the senate assumed 
as ils prerogative. 0 

There w ere no capital trials at the Comitia Tributa ; these 
were held only at the Cenluriata : but about imposing a fine. 10 
And if any one accused of a capital crime did not appear on 
the day of trial, the '1 ributa Comitia were sufficient to decree 
banishment against him. 11 

All those might vote at the Comitia Tributa who had the full 
right of Roman citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome or not. 
For every one was ranked in some tribe, in which he had a 
right to vote. 12 Some had two tribes; one in which they were 
born, and another either by right of adoption, as Augustus lmd 

J I'ic. rjtiiiit. ti. Fain l.ibmlm. fi Li%. iii S5. rrsr urivit 1 

vii t H XU. iv. 16. 0 Cii\ Hull ri. ?. U l.iv KO.nl. 10. iu fiH, 4. 

a Oionv. vii. 5'J. 7 quoi pli'bs >>tfo rnttfra- **vi. '-'1. Aik. Cic. VI Liv. liv. 1$, 

J Jnv. ti» &li. ;• io biuct jus* Cor, Au 

4 Suet, N«r. U. hit, plebpin n aijistiiitu 10 Llv. iv. 41. 

5 a coU«gii» aim co-op* ruganle Fesl. *1 id ot jvutum 
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the Fabian and Scaptian tribes , 1 2 or as a reward for accusing 
ouft of bribery.* 

At the Comitia Tributa the votes of all the citizens wore of 
equal force, and therefore the patricians hardly ever attended 
them. On which account, as some think, they are said to hard 
been entirely excluded from them . 3 But about this writers are 
not agreed. 

Tlie Comitia for creating tribunes and plebeian sediles, were 
held by one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, 
either by lot or by the consent of his colleagues ; 4 but for creat- 
ing curule fodiles and other interior magistrates, by the consul, 
dictator, or military tribunes ; for electing priests, by the consul 
only . 5 

The Comitia Tributa for passing laws and for trials, were held 
by the consuls, prmtors, or tribunes of the commons. When 
the consul was to hold them, he by his edict summoned the 
whole Roman people; but the tribunes summoned only the ple- 
beians.® Hence they are sometimes called Comitia populi, and 
sometimes concilium plebis ; in the one, the phrase was populus 
jussit ; in the other, plebs scivit . But this distinction is not 
always observed. 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magistrates were usually 
held in the Campus Marti us , 7 but for passing laws and for trials 
commonly in the forum; sometimes in the Capitol, and some- 
times in the circus Fktminiu *, anciently called piata F laminin, 
or circus Apolhnans , where also Q. Furius, the ponlifex maxi- 
mus, held the Comitia for electing the tribunes of the commons, 
after the expulsion of the Decemviri . 8 In the forum there were 
separate places for each tribe marked out with ropes , 9 

Xn the Campus Martius, Cicero proposed buildiug,iu Cmsar’s 
name, marble enclosures 19 for holding the Comitia Tributa , 11 
which work was prevented by various causes, and at hist entirely 
dropped upon the breaking out of the civil wars ; but it was 
afterwards executed by Agiippa 1 - 

The same formalities almost were observed in summoning 
and holding the Comitia Tributa as in the other Comitia, only 
it was not requisite for them to have Lite authority of the senate, 
or that the auspices should be taken. But if there had been 
thunder or lightning , 13 they couid not be held that day. For it 
w as a constant rule from the beginning of the republic, jovk 

FULCtKNTE CUM POPULO AUI NEKAS ESSE- ComMoTUm Solum VlllUM 

tsi Julmen , u 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magistrates, after the year 
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508, were held about the end of July or the beginning of-Aa* 
gust; for electing priests, when there was a vacancy, and ior 
laws and trials, on all comitial days. 

Julius Caesar first abridged the liberty of the Comitia. He 
shared the right of creating magistrates with the people ; so 
that, except the competitors for the consulship, whose choice he 
solely determined himself, the people chose one half, and he 
nominated 1 the other. This he did by billets dispersed through 
the several tribes to this effect, c.esar dictator ivli tribui. Com- 

MBKDO VOBIS 1LLUM, ET ILLUM, UT VESTRO 8UFFRAGIO SUAM DIGNITA- 
TEM tknrant. 2 Augustus restored this manner of election after 
it had been dropped for some time, during the civil wars which 
followed Cassar’s death. 8 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of elec- 
tion, and assuming the nomination of the consuls to himself, he 
pretended to refer the choice of the other magistrates to the se- 
nate, but in fact determined the whole according to his own 
pleasure. 4 Caligula attempted to restore the right of voting to 
the people, but without any permanent effect. The Comitia, 
however, were still for form’s sttke retained. And the magi- 
strates, whether nominated by the senate or the prince, appeared 
in the Campus Martins, attended by their friends and connec- 
tions, and were appointed to their office by* the people with the 
usual solemnities. 

But the method of appointing magistrates under the emperors 
seems to be involved in uncertainty, 7 as indeed Tacitus himself 
acknowledges, particularly with respect to the consuls. 8 Some- 
times, especially tinder good emperors, the same freedom of 
canvassing was allowed, and the same arts practised to insure 
success, as under the republic. 11 Trajan restrained the infamous 
largesses of candidates by a law against bribery; 18 and by or- 
daining that no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who 
had not a third part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised 
the value of estates in Italy. 11 When the right of creating magi- 
strates was transferred to the senate, it at first appointed them 
by open votes, 18 but the noise and disorder which this sometimes 
occasioned, made the senate in the time of Trajan adopt the 
method of balloting, which also was found to be attended with 
: neon ven iences, which Pliny says the emperor alone could 
remedy. 1 J Augustus followed the mode of Julius Ctcsar at the 
Comitia, although Alec&nas, whose counsel he chiefly followed, 
advised him to take this power altogether from the people. 14 As 
often as lie attended at the tdection of magistrates, he went round 

1 pdobut. 15, lJio. Gas. h ill. 20. 1!*. Tac. Ann. i. 15. II Id. vi 10, 

2 Sum. Cw*s. 41* 5 S»u*». C*l. lb. Hisl. i. 77. 12 njierfu siiffrafcii*. 
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the tribes, with the candidates whom lie recommended, 1 * and 
solicited the votes of the people in the usual manner. He him- 
self gave his vote in his own tribe, as any other citizen. 8 


ItOMAN MAGISTRATES. 
different forms of government, and different 

MAGISTRATES AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

Rome was at first governed by kings : but Tarquin the 7th king 
being expelled for bis tyranny, A, U, 244, the regal govern- 
ment was abolished, and two supreme magistrates were annually 
created in place of a king, called consuls. In dangerous con- 
junctures, a dictator was created with absolute authority; and 
when there was a vacancy of magistrates, an intkhrkx w as ap- 
pointed to elect new ones. 

In the year of the city 301, or according to others* 302, in 
place of consuls, ten men 3 were chosen to draw up a body of 
laws. 4 But their power lasted only two years ; and the consular 
government j.vas again restored. 

As the consuls were at first chosen only from the patricians, 
and the plebeians wished to partake of that dignity ; after great 
contests it was at last determined, A. U. 310, that, instead of 
consuls, six supreme magistrates should be annually created, 
three from the patricians, and three from the plebeians, who 
were called military tribunes . 5 There were not* however, 
always six tribunes chosen; sometimes only three, sometimes 
four, and sometimes even eight, 6 Nor was one half always 
chosen from the patricians, and another half from the plebeians. 
They were, on the contrary, usually all patricians, seldom the 
contrary. 7 For upwards of seventy years, sometimes consuls 
were created, and sometimes military tribunes, as the influence 
of the patricians or plebeians was superior, or the public exi- 
gencies required ; till at last the plebeians prevailed A. U. 367, 
that one of the consuls should be chosen from their order, and 
afterwards that both consuls might be plebeians ; which, how- 
ever, was rarely the case, but the contrary. From this time the 
supreme power remained in the hands of the consuls till the 
usurpation of SyJJa, A. U. ti72, who, having vanquished the 
party of Mari u*;, assumed to himself absolute authority, under 
the title of dictator , an office which had been disused above 1*0 
years. But Sy 11a having voluntarily resigned his power in less 
than three years, the consular authority was again restored, and 
continued nil Julius Caesar, having defeated Fonipey at the 
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battle of Fharsalia, and having subdued the rest of his oppo- 
nents, in imitation of Sylla, caused himself to be created per- 
petual dictator, and oppressed the liberty of his country, A, l/, 
700. After this, the consular authority was never again com- 
pletely restored. It was indeed attempted, after the murder of 
Cassor in the senate-house on the Ides of March, A. U. 710, by 
Brutus and Cassius and the other conspirators ; hut M- Anto- 
nl u 8, who desired to rule in Caesar’s room, prevented it. And 
Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls of the following year, being slain 
at Mulina, Octavius, who was afterwards called Augustus, An- 
tony, and Lepidus shared between them tlie provinces of the 
republic, and exercised absolute power under the title of trium- 
vi ri reipublicce const iluenda. 

The combination between Pornpey, Caesar, and Crassus, com- 
monly called the first triumvirate, which was formed by the 
contrivance of Cnsar, in the consulship of Metellus and Afra- 
nius, A. U. 693, 1 is justly reckoned the original cause *of this 
revolution, and of ail the calamities attending it. For the Ro- 
mans, by submitting to their usurped authority, showed that 
they were prepared for servitude. It is the spirit of a nation 
alone which can preserve liberty. When that is sunk by gene- 
ral corruption of morals, laws are but feeble restraints against 
the encroachments of power. Julius Cafisair would never have 
attempted what he effected, if he liad not perceived the character 
of the Roman people to be favourable to his designs. 

After the overthrow of Brutus and < Cassius at the battle of 
Philippi, A. U. 71tf, Augustus, on a slight pretext deprived 
Lepidus of his command, and having vanquished Antony in a 
sea-fight at Actiuin, became sole master of the Boman empire, 
A, U. 7 jJ3, and ruled it for many years under the title of prince 
or emperor. 2 The liberty of Borne was now' entirely extin- 
guished ; and although Augustus endeavoured to establish A 
civil monarchy, the government perpetually tended to a military 
despotism, equally fatal to the characters and happiness of prince 
and people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have 
been the only stated magistrates ; but as they, being engaged 
almost in continual wars, could not properly attend to civil 
affairs, various other magistrates were appointed at different 
times, praetors, censors, anliles, tribunes of the commons, &c.* 
Under tlie emperors various new magistrates were instituted. 

OF MAGISTRATES IN GENERAL. 

A magistrate is a person invested with public authority. 4 The 
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office of a magistrate in the Roman republic was different from 
what it is among us. 1 be Homans had not the same discrimi- 
nation betwixt public employments that we have. The saute 
person might regulate the police of the city, and direct the 
affairs of the empire, propose laws, and execute them, act os a 
judge or a priest, and command an army. 1 * The civil authority 
«>f a magistrate was called magistratus or potent as, his judicative 
power jurisdiction and his military command imperium . An- 
ciently oil magistrates who had the command of an army were 
Called PROTORES,* 

Maoistrate either signifies a magistrate, as magi strut us Jus - 
sit; or a magistracy, as Titio magi stratus datus est . 3 fcso, fotfs- 
tas, as habere potestatem, gerere potest cites, esse in v. cum poten- 
tate, to bear an office ; Gubiorum esse potestas , to be magistrate 
of (iabii. 4 Magistrate was properly a civil magistrate or ma- 
gistracy in the city ; and potestas in the provinces. 5 * * * * But this 
distinction is not always observed.* 1 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by 
the people, for the people only could do it, he was said esse in 
v. cum impel to, in justo v. summo imperial So, magistratm i t 
imperia captre, to enjoy offices civil and military.* But we 
find esse in imperio, simply for esse consuiem ; 9 and all those 
magistrates were said habere imperium, who held great autho- 
rity and power, 10 as the dictators, consuls, and praetors. Hence 
they were said to do any thing pro imperio ; 11 whereas the 
inferior magistrates, the tribunes of the commons, the fediles, 
and quaestors, were said esse sine impel io , and to act only pro 
potentate* 1 * Sometimes potestas and imperium are joined, thus 
tog at us in republica cum potentate imper toque vrrsatus est* u 


DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. 

'The Homan magistrates were variously divided ; into ordinary 
and extraordinary, greater and less, curule and not curule; also 
patrician and plebeian, ciiy and provincial magistrates. 

The magistrate oroinarii wete those who were created at 
s ited limes, and were constantly in tho republic; the ht&tkaor- 
dinaiui not so. 
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The maotstratus MAJOREs were those who had what were 
railed the greater auspices. 1 * The magistrate major es ordinarii 
were the consuls, praetors, and censors, who were created at the 
Comitia Centuriata: the extraor dinar ii were the dictator, the 
master of the horse, 8 the interrex, the prefect of the city, &c. 

The magistratus min ores ordinarii were the tribunes of the 
commons, the mdiles, and quaestors ; extra ordinarii, the pr<B~ 
foetus annon<B % duumviri na vales, &c. 

The maoistratcs curdles were those who had the right of 
using the sella curulis or chair of state, namely, the dictator, the 
consuls, prietors, censors, and curule adiles All the rest, who 
had not that rig-lit were called non curules . 3 * * The sella curulis 
was anciently made of ivory, or at least adorned with ivory ; 
hence Horace calls it curule eburj The magistrates sat on it in 
their tribunal, on all solemn occasions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were chosen 
only from the patricians, but in process of time also from the 
plebeians, except the interrex alone. 6 The plebeian magistrates 
were the mdiles and tribunes of the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
different offices. 6 A law was first made for this purpose 7 by L. 
Villius (or L, Julius), a tribune of the commons, A. U. 573, 
whence his family got the surname of annalhs, although there 
seeniB to have been some regulation abotit that matter formerly. 8 
What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is not fully as- 
certained. 9 It is certain that the praHorship used to be enjoyed 
two years after the aedileship, and that the 43d was the yeai 
fixed for the consulship. 19 If we are to judge from Cicero, who 
frequently boasts that he had enjoyed every office in its proper 
year, 11 the years appointed for the different offices by the lex 
l r (Ilia were, for the qumstorship thirty-one, for the aedileship 
thirty-seven, for the praetorsliip forty, and for the consulship 
forty-three. But even under the republic popular citizens were 
freed from these restrictions, 12 and the emperors granted that 
indulgence u to whomsoever they pleased, or the senate to gra 
hfy them. The lex annalis, however, was still observed. 1 * 

It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one should 
enter on any office, unless the birds should give favourable 
omens. 14 ’ And by the cornelian law, made by Sulla, A. U. 673, 
that a certain order should be observed in obtaining prefer- 
ments; that no one should be pnetor before being quiestor, nor 
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consul before being praetor ; nor should enjoy the same office 
within ten years, nor two different offices in the same year . 1 * 
But these regulations also were not strictly observed. 

All magistrates were obliged, within live days after entering 
on their office, to swear that they would observe the laws ; a and 
after the expiration of their office, they might be brought to a 
trial if they had done any thing amiss. 3 

KINGS. 

Home was at first governed by kings, not of absolute power nor 
hereditary, but limited and elective, 'they had no legislative 
authority, and could neither make war nor peace without tho 
concurrence of the senate and people . 4 

The kings of Rome were also priests, and had the chief di- 
rection of sacred tilings, as among the Oreeks. 5 

The badges of the kings were the trabea , i. e. a white robe 
adorned with stripes of purple, or the toga prmtexta , a white 
robe fringed with purple, a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, the 
sella curutisy and twelve lictors, with the fasces and secures, i. e. 
carrying each of them a bundle of rods, with an axe stuck in 
the middle of them. 

The badges of the Roman magistrates were borrowed from 
the Tuscans, 6 According to Pliny, Romulus used only the tra- 
bea. 'Ihe toga prmtexta was introduced by Tulius Hostilius, 
and also the In tv a clams , after lie had conquered the Tuscans. 7 

The regal government subsisted at Rome for 243 years under 
seven kings, Romulus, Nunui Pompilius, Tulius Hostilius, 
Arums Marcius, L. Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, and L. 
Tarquinius surnamed supkrblts from his behaviour ; all of whom, 
except the last, so reigned, that they are justly thought to have 
laid the foundations of the Roman greatness.** Tarquin, being 
universally detested for his tyranny and cruelty, was expelled 
the city with his wife and family, on account of the violence 
offered by his son Sextus to Lucretia, a noble lady the wife of 
Collatiuus. This revolution was brought about chiefly by means 
of L. Junius Brutus. The haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin 
inspired the Romans with the greatest aversion to regal govern- 
ment, which they retained ever afterwards. Hence regie fa* 
cere , to act tyrannically, regii spirit vs, regia mperhia, &c. 

The next in rank to the king was the tribunits, or raassncTus 
celkrum. who commanded the horse under the king, us after- 
wards the magister i quit urn did under the dictator. 
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'When there was a vacancy in the throne, 1 * which happened 
for a whole year after the death of Romulus, on account of a 
dispute betwixt the Romans and Sabines, about the choice of a 
successor to him, the senators shared the government among 
themselves. They appointed one of their number who should 
have the chief direction of affairs, with the title of intkrrkx, 
and all the ensigns of royal dignity, for the space of five days; 
after him another, and then another, till a king was created.* 

Afterwards under the republic, an interrex was created to 
hold the elections when there was no consul or dictator, which 
happened either by their sudden death, or when the tribunes 
of the commons hindered the elections by their intercession. 3 4 5 

ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

I. CONSULS. 

1. FIRST CREATION, DIFFERENT NAMK8, AND BADGES, OF CONSULS. 

After the expulsion of the kings, A. U. 244-, two supreme ma- 
gistrates were annually created with equal authority ; that they 
might restrain one another, and not become insolent by the 
length of their command.* 

They were anciently called protores, afio impekatores, or 
judices , 8 afterwards consume, either from their consulting for 
the good of the state, 0 or from consulting ibe senate 7 and peo- 
ple, or from their acting as judges. 9 From their possessing 
supreme command the Greeks called them 'TTIATOI. If one 
of the consuls died, another was substituted 10 in his room for 
the rest of the year ; but he could not hold the Comitia for 
electing new consuls. 11 

The insignia of the consuls were the same with those of the 
kings, except the crown; namely, the toga prttcrta , sella cu- 
rt/ 1 is, the sceptre or ivory stafi^ and twelve lictors with the 
fasces and secures . 

Within the city the Victors went before only one of the con- 
suls, and that commonly for a month alternately. 13 A public 
servant, called accmsus , went before the other consul, and the 
lictors followed; which custom, after it had been long disused, 
.Julius Caesar restored in his first consulship. He who war 
eldest, or had most children, or who was nrst elected, or had 
most suffrages, had the fasces first. 14 According to Dionysius, 15 
the lictors at first went before both consuls, and were restricted 
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to one of them by the law of Valerius Poplicoln. tie read in 
Livy, of 24 lictors attending the consuls, 1 * 3 4 * but this roust be un- 
derstood without the city. 

2, POWER OK THE CONSULS* 

As the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the 
kings, so they had nearly the same power. 8 But Valerius!, 
called fovligola, 3 took away the at curls from the faaces* i. e. 
he took from the consuls the power of life and death, and only 
left them the right of scourging, at least within the city; for 
without the city, when invested with military command, they 
still retained the securis , i. e. the right of punishing capitally.* 

When the consuls commanded different armies, each of them 
had the fasces and secures ; but w lien they both commanded the 
same army, they commonly had them for a day alternately. 6 

Hoplirolu likewise made a law, granting to every one the 
liberty of appealing from the consuls to the people; and that no 
magistrate should be permitted to punish a Homan citizen who 
thus appealed; which law was afterwards once and again re- 
newed, and always by persons of the Valerian family. But this 
privilege was also en joyed under the kings. 7 

l’oplicola likewise ordained, that when the consuls came into 
an assembly of the people, the lictors should lower the fasces in 
token of respect, and also that whoever usurped an office with- 
out the consent of the people might be slain with impunity.* 1 
Hut the power of the consuls was chiefly diminished by the 
creation of the tribunes of the commons, who had a right to 
give a negative to all their proceedings." !>tiU, however, the 
power of the consuls was very great, and the consulship was 
considered as the summit of all popular preferment.' w 

The consuls were at the head of the whole republic. 11 All 
the other magistrates were subject to them, except the tribunes 
of the commons. They assembled the people and the senate, 
laid before them what they pleased, and executed their decrees. 
The laws which they proposed and got passed, were commonly 
called by their name. They received all letters from the go- 
vernors of provinces, and from foreign kings and states, and 
gave audience to ambassadors. The year was named after them, 
vs it used to be at AtlMffns from one of the Archons. 12 Thus, M. 
Tullio Cicerone et L. Antonio conzul ibus , marked the (il)Oth 
year of Home. Hence numtrare multos consults, for onnos. u 
Bis jam pent iibi consul trigesimm instat , you are near sixty 
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years old . 1 * * And the consuls were said aperire annum, juntos- 
que reserare . 8 

He who had most suffrages was called consul prior, and his 
name was marked first in the calendar . 8 He had also the fasces 
first, and usually presided at the election of magistrates for the 
next year. 

Every body went out of the way, uncovered their heads, dis- 
mounted from horseback, or rose up to the consuls as they pass- 
ed by . 4 If any one failed to do so, and the consul took notice 
of it, he was said to order the lictor animadvkrtkrk . 5 Acilius 
the consul ordered the curule chair of Lucullus the praetor to be 
broken in pieces, when he was administering justice, because 
he had not risen up to hiiu when passing by . 6 When a. praetor 
happened to meet a consul, his Jictors always lowered their 
fasces . 7 

In the time of war the consuls possessed supreme command. 
They levied soldiers, and provided what was necessary for their 
support They appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of 
the legions, (in part; for part was created by the people ,) 8 the 
centurions, and other officers.'' 

The consuls had command over the provinces,™ and could, 
when authorized by the senate, call persons from thence to 
Rome , 11 and punish them . 12 M hey were offco great authority, 
that kings, and foreign nations, in alliance with the republic, 
were considered to be under their protection . 18 

lu dangerous conjunctures the consuls were armed with abso- 
lute power by the solemn decree of the senate, ut vidkhknt, vel 
DA rent ofkram, &c. u Iii any sudden tumult or sedition, the 
consuls called the citizens to arms in this form : yui rhjhpuhlicam 

SALVAM ESSE VEI.IT, ME SKQUATfJR. 1 * 

Under the emperors the power of the consuls was reduced to 
a mere shadow ; their office then only was to consult the se- 
nate, and lay before them the ordinances 16 of the emperors, to 
appoint tutors, to manumit slaves, to let the public taxes, which 
had formerly belonged to the censors, to exhibit certain pub- 
lic games and shows, which they also sometimes did under the 
republic , 17 to mark the year by their name, &<% They retained, 
however, the badges of the ancient consuls, and even greater 
external pomp. For they wore the toga picta or palmata , and 
had their fasces wreathed with laurel, whffeh used formerly to 
be done only by those who triumphed. They also added the 
securis to the fasces. 
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3. DAY ON WHICH CONSULS ENTERED ON THEIR OFFICE. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls entered on their 
office lit different times ; at first, on the 23d or 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1 the day on which Tar quin was said to have been expelled* 
which was held as a festival, and called rboifuqium; 3 after- 
wards, on the first of August, 4 which was at that time the begin- 
ning of the year, i. e. of the consular, not of the civil year, 
which always began with January. 5 In the time of the decem- 
viri, on the fifteenth of May. 6 About fifty years after, on the 
15th of December. 7 Then on the 1st of July, 8 which continued 
till near the beginning of the second Funic war, A. IJ. 530, 
when the day came to be the 15th of March. 9 At last, A. IJ. 
508 or fiQO, 10 it was transferred to the 1st of January, 11 which 
continued to be the day ever after. w 

After this the consuls were usually elected about the end of 
July or the beginning of August. From their election to the 
1st of January, when they entered on their office, they were 
called consoles dksionati ; and whatever they did in public 
affairs, they were said to do it by their authority, not by their 
power. 13 They might, however, propose edicts, and do several 
other things pertaining to their office. 14 Among other honours 
paid to them, they were always first asked their opinion in the 
senate. 15 The interval w as made so long, that they might, have 
time to become acquainted with what pertained to their office; 
and that inquiry might be made, whether they had gained their 
election by bribery. If they were convicted of that crime upon 
trial, they were deprived of the consulship, and their fonn>eli- 
tors, who accused them, were nominated in their place. 11. They 
W'ere also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing 
any office, or of coining into the senate, by the Calpurnian and 
other laws, as happened to Autronius and Sylla, 17 Cicero made 
the punishment of bribery still more severe by the Tullian law, 
which he passed by the authority of tho senate, with the addi- 
tional penalty of a ten years’ exile. 18 

The first time a law was proposed to the people concerning 
bribery was A. U. 397, by C. Fretilius, a tribune of the com- 
mons, by the authority ot the senate. n 

On the 1st of January, the senate and people waited on the 
new consuls w at their houses, (which in aftertimes was called 
offigium) 21 whence being conducted with great pomp, which was 
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filled processus consular! s, to the Capitol, they offered up 
their vows, 1 2 and sacrificed each of them an ox to Jupiter; and 
then began their office, 8 by holding the senate, consulting it 
about the appointment of the Latin holidays, and about other 
things concerning religion. 3 Within five days they were 
obliged to swear to observe the laws, as they had done when 
elected. 4 And in like manner, when they resigned their office, 
they assembled the people, and made a speech to them about 
what they had performed in their consulship, and swore that 
they had done nothing against the laws. Jiut any one of the 
tribunes might hinder them from making a speech, and only 
permit them to swear, as the tribune Metellus did to Cicero, 5 
whereupon Cicero instantly swore with a loud voice, that he 
had saved the republic and the city from ruin ; which the whole 
Human people confirmed with a shout, and with one voice cried 
out, that what he had sworn was true; and then conducted him 
from the forum to his house with every demonstration of respect. 6 

4. PROVINCES OF THE CONSULS. 

During the first days of their office, the consuls cast lots, or 
agreed among themselves about their provinces . 7 

A province, 8 in its general acceptation, is metaphorically 
used to signify the office or business of any one, whether private 
or public; thus, O drift, provtnciaiii cepisti dttrarn , 9 Before 
the Homan empire was widely extended, the province of a con- 
sol was simply a certain charge assigned him, as a war to be 
carried on, &c., or a certain country iu which he was to act 
during his consulship, 10 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by the senate 
after the consuls were elected, or had entered on their office. 
Sometimes the same province was decreed to both consuls." 
Thus both consuls were sent against the Kuiunites, and made to 
pass under the yoke by Pontius, general of the Samnites, at the 
Turcai Caudime. So I’nulus Emilies and Terentius Yarro 
were sent against Hannibal, at the battle of Canine. 1 * 

But by the Sempronian law, passed by ('. Sempronius Grac- 
chus, A. 17. (>3l, the senate always decreed two provinces for 
the future consuls before their election, 11 * which they, after en- 
tering on their office, divided by lot or agreement. 14 In latter 
times the province of a consul was some conquered country, re- 
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duoed to the form of a province , 1 2 * which each consul, after the 
expiration of his office, should command ; for during the time 
of their consulship they usually remained in the city. 

The provinces decreed to the consuls were called province* 
con stjl auks ; to the praetors, pr/etorms. 

Sometimes a certain province was assigned to some one of 
the consuls ; as Ktruria to Fab ins, both by the decree of the 
senate, and by the order of the people : Sicily to P» Scipio : 
Greece, and the war against Antiochus, to L. Scipio, by the de- 
cree of the senate. This was said to be done extra ordinem , 
extra sortent vel sine sorte , sine comparatione: % 

It properly belonged to the senate to determine the provinces 
of the consuls and prastors. In appointing the provinces of the 
prators, the tribunes might interpose their negative, but not in 
those of the consuls . 4 Sometimes the people reversed what the 
senate had decreed concerning the provinces. Thus the war 
against Jugurtha, which the senate had decreed to Metellus, 
was given by the people to Marius . 5 * And the attempt of Ma- 
rius, by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of 
the war against Mithridntes transferred from Sylla to himself, 
by the suffrage of the people, gave occasion to the first civil war 
at Iiome, G and in fact gave both the occasion and the example 
to all the rest that followed. So when the senate, to mortify 
Caesar, had decreed as provinces to him and his colleague Bi- 
bulus, the care of the woods and roads, Ca?sar, by means of the 
tribune Vatinius, procured from the people, by a new and ex- 
traordinary laiv, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the addition 
of lllyrieutn, for the term of five years: and soon after also 
Transalpine Gaul from the senate, which important command 
was afterwards prolonged to him for other five years, by the 
Treboniun law . 7 

No one was allowed to leave Ins province without the permis- 
sion of the senate, which regulation, however, was sometimes 
violated upon extraordinary occasion *!. 8 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might be recalled 
from his province by the senate, but his military command could 
only be abolished 9 by the people . 10 

The senate might order the consuls to exchange their pro- 
vinces, and even force them to resign their command . 11 

Pompey, in his third consulship, to check bribery, passed a 
law, that no one should hold a province till five years after the 

1 #n«pacc59. proconsuls hod not the '1 Clr. Prov.Cons.fi. (Ton*. 8. Fn. Fain. I 
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expiration of his magistracy ; 1 * and that for these five years, 
while the consuls and praetors were disqualified, the senators 
of consular and praetorian rank, who had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant provinces among themselves 
by lot. By which law the government of Cilicia fell to Cicero 
against his will. 8 Caesar made a law, that the praetorian pro- 
vinces should not be held longer than a year, nor the consular 
more than two years. But this law, which is much praised by 
Cicero, was abrogated by Antony. 3 

5. FROM WHAT ORDER THE CONSULS WERE CREATED. 

The consuls were at first chosen only from among the patri- 
cians, but afterwards also from the plebeians. This important 
change, although in reality owing to weightier causes, was im- 
mediately occasioned by a trilling circumstance. M. Fab ins 
Ambustun, a nobleman, had two daughters, the elder of whom 
was married to Sulnicius, a patrician, and the younger to C. 
Licinius Stolo, a plebeian. While the latter u'as one day visit- 
ing her sister, the lictor of iSulpicius, who was then military 
tribune, happened to strike the door with his rod, as was usual 
when that magistrate returned home from the forum. The 
young Fab in, unacquainted with that custom, was frightened at 
th© noise, which made her sister laugh, and express surprise at 
her ignorance. 'Ibis stung her to the quick : and upon her 
return home she could not conceal her uneasiness. Her father, 
seeing her dejected, asked her if nil was well ; but she at first 
would not give a direct answer ; and it was with difficulty he at 
last drew from her a confession that she was chagrined at being 
connected with a man who could not enjoy the same honours 
with her sister’s husband. For although it had been ordained 
by law that the military tribunes should be created promiscu- 
ously from the patricians and plebeians, yet for forty-four years 
after the first institution, A. U. 31 1, to A. U. 355, no one ple- 
beian had been created, and very few afterwards. 4 Ambustus, 
therefore, consoled his daughter with assurances that she should 
soon see the same honours at her own house which she saw at 
her sister’s. To effect this, he concerted measures with his son- 
in daw, and one Ij. 8extius, a spirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who had every thing hut birth to entitle him to the high- 
est preferments. 

lacinius and Sextim* being created tribunes of the commons, 
got themselves continued in that office for ten years; for five 
y cars they suffered no curulo magistrates to be created, and at 
last pretailed to got one of the consuls created from among the 
plebeians. 
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L. Sbxtius was the first plebeian consul, and the second year 
after him, (!. Lieinius Stolo, from whom the law ordaining one 
of the consuls to be a plebeian, was called lex licinia. 1 Some- 
times both consuls were plebeians, which was early allowed by 
law. Hut this rarely happened ; the patricians for the most 
part engrossed that honour.®. The Latins once required, that 
one of the consuls should be chosen from among them, ns did 
afterwards the people of Capua ; 3 but both these demands were 
rejected with disdain. 

The first foreigner who obtained the consulship was Cornelius 
Balbtis, 4 a native of Cadiz; who became so rich, that at his 
death, he left each of the citizens residing at Home, i£3 drachma*, 
or denarii, i. e. lfis. 1 

6. LEG AL AGE, ANl) OTHER REQUISITES FOR ENJOYING THE CONSULSHIP. 

The legal age for enjoying the consulship® was forty-! hree ; 7 
and whoever was made consul at that age, was said to be made 
in It is own year. 8 

Before one could be made consul, it was requisite to have 
gone through the inferior offices of quirstor, a^dile, and prater. 
It behoved candidates for this office to be present, ami in a pri- 
vate station, 9 and no one could be created consul a second time 
till after an interval of ten years. 10 

But these regulations were not always observed. In ancient 
times there seem to have been no restrictions of that kind, and 
even after they were made, they were often violated. Many 
persons were created consuls in their absence, and without ask- 
ing it, mid several below the legal age; thus M. Valerius Corvus 
at twenty-three, Scipio Africa mis the elder, at twenty-eight, and 
the younger at thirty-eight, T. Quinctius Haminius, when not 
quite thirty, 11 Pompey, before he was full thirty-six years old, 1 * 

To some the consulship was continued for several years with- 
out intermission ; as to Marius, who was seven times consul, and 
once and again created m his absence.’ 1 Several persons were 
made consuls without having previously borne any eurule office. 1 ’ 
Many were re-elected within a less interval than of ten years. 11 
And the refusal of the senate to permit Caesar to stand candi- 
date in his absence, or to retain his province, gave occasion to 
the civil war betwixt him and Pompey, which terminated in 
the entire extinction of liberty. 10 
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7 . ALTERATIONS m THE CONDITION OF THR CONSULS UNDER 
THE EMPERORS. 

Julius C^sar reduced the power of the consuls to a mere 
name. Being created perpetual dictator , 1 * all the other magi- 
strates wero subject to him. Although the usual form of electing 
consuls was retained, he assumed the nomination of them en- 
tirely to himself. He was dictator and consul at the same time , 3 
as JSylla had been before him ; but he resigned the consulship 
when he thought proper, and nominated whom he chose to suc- 
ceed him. When about to set out against the i’arthians, he 
settled the succession of magistrates for two years to come . 3 
He introduced a custom of substituting consuls At any time, for 
a few months or weeks ; sometimes only for a few days, or even 
hours ; 1 that thus the prince might gratify a greater number 
with honours. Under (Jonimodus, there were twenty-five con- 
suls in one year . 4 * * The usual number in a year was twelve. 
Hut the consuls who were admitted on the * first day of January 
gave name to the year, and had the title of ordinarii, the others 
being styled suffkcti, or 

'l lie consuls, when appointed by the emperor, did not use any 
canvassing, but went through almost the same formalities in 
other respects as under the republic . 7 * In the lirsfc meeting of 
the senate after their election, they returned t Hanks to the em- 
peror in a set speech, when it was customary to expatiate on his 
virtues; which was called honour, vd in honohkm pkincipis ckn- 
srrk, because they delivered this speech, when they were first 
asked their opinion as consuls elet l. Hliny afterwards enlarged 
on the general heads, which he used on that occasion, and 
published them under the name of panruvhicus y Nerves Trajuno 
Auf/usfo d ictus. 

Under the emperors there were persons dignified merely with 
the title, without enjoying the office, of consuls ; 10 as, under the 
republic, persons who had never been consuls or prndors, on 
account of some public service, obtained the right ot sitting and 
speaking in the senate, in the place of those who had been 
consuls or praetors , 11 which was called aucluritas vel sententia 
consular is aut praltrriaS* 

Those who had been consuls were called const 'larks ; 13 ns 
those who had been pradors, were called prltorh ; a‘diles, 
litii ; quftstors, gu istokii. 
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Under Justinian, consuls ceased to be created, and the year, 
of consequence, to be distinguished by their name, A, IT. 121)3. 
But the emperors still continued to assume that office the first 
year of their sovereignty. Constantine created two consuls 
annually ; whose office it was to exercise supreme jurisdiction, 
the one at Rome, and the other at ( onstaiitinople, 

II. PHiETOltS. 

1. INSTITUTION AND POWER OF THE PR^TOR* 

The name of ra.ETon 1 was anciently common to all the magi- 
strates ; thus the dictator is called prator maxhmis 2 But when 
the consuls, being engaged in almost continual wars, could not 
attend to the administration of justice, a magistrate was created 
for that purpose, A. U. 389, to whom the name of pr.vtor was 
thenceforth appropriated. He was at first created only from 
among the patricians, *as a kind of compensation for the consul- 
ship being communicated to the plebeians ; but afterwards, A. U. 
418, also from the plebeians. 3 The prastor was next in dignity 
to the consuls, and was created at the Coin ilia ('enturiata with 
the same auspices ns the consuls, w hence be was called their col- 
league. The first priotor was Sp. Furius ( amillus, son to the great 
M. Kurius Camillus, who died the year that his son was pr.Ttor, 4 

When one prtetovwas not sufficient, on account of the number 
of foreigners who Hocked to Rome, another prwlor was added, 
A. U. 510, to administer justice to them, or between citizens 
and them, 5 hence called phttor pkrporinus. 

The two praitors, after their election, determined, by casting 
lots, which of the two jurisdictions each should exercise. 

The pnrtor who administered justice only between citizens, 
was called ra*Ton urban us, and was more honourable; whence 
he was called piuetor honor a its/' major ; 7 and the law derived 
from him and his edicts is called jus honorarium. In the ab- 
sence of the consuls he supplied their place. 8 He presided in 
the assemblies of the people, and might convene the senate : but 
only when something new happened.* 1 He likewise exhibited 
certain public games, as the t,udi Apolhnares ; the C-irccnsian 
and IMegalesian games ; and therefore had a particular jurisdic- 
tion over players, and such people ; at least under the empe- 
rors. 10 When there was no censor, he took care, according to 
a decree of the senate, that the public buildings were kept in 
proper repair. 11 On account of these important offices, he was 
not allowed to be absent from the city above ten days. 12 

1 i« qm prxit jure et 4 Im. v'n. I. *•'. i Iti. — mmii. 3fi. 9 Gic. Fam. in. 28. 
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The power of the praetor in the administration of justice wn» 
expressed in these three words, do, nico, addico. Praetor da bat 
actionem et judices ; the praetor gave ihe form of a writ for 
trying and redressing a particular wrong complained of, and ap- 
pointed judges or a jury to judge in the cause ; dic«bat jus> 
pronounced sentence ; addickbat bona vel darnna , adjudged the 
goodsof the debtor to the creditor, &c. 

The days on which the prcetor administered justice were 
called dies fasti . 1 * Those days on which it was unlawful to 
administer justice, were called nkpasti. 

Xtlo nefastus crit, per quern Iria verba silentur : 

Fast us <»rit, per qucm hge ticvbit agi. ot». Fast. i. 47. 

2. EDICTS OF THE PR^TOR. 

The praetor urbanus , when lie entered on his office, after 
having sworn to the observance of the laws, published an edict/ 
m* system of rules , 3 according to which he was to administer 
Justice for that year; whence it is called by Cicero lex annua . 4 * * 
Having summoned an assembly of the people, he publicly de- 
clared **' from the rostra 6 what method he was to observe 7 In 
administering justice . 8 This edict he ordered not only to he 
recited by a herald/ hut also to be publicly pasted up in writ- 
ing / 1 in barge letters . 11 These words used commonly to be pre- 
fixed to the edict BONuvt factum. u 

Those edicts which the prietor copied from the edicts of his 
predecessors were called tralatitia; those which he framed 
himself, were called nova ; and so any clause or part of an edict, 
caput tralaiitium vel novum. 13 Hut as the praHor often, in the 
course of the year, altered his edicts through favour or enmity, 14 
this was forbidden, first by a decree of the senate, A. li. 5^5, 
and afterwards, A. U. tihti, by a law which (j. Cornelius got 
passed, to the great offence of the nobility, dt pr.utores ex 
eoictis suis pehpktuis, jus DicKRENT, i. e. that the prmtors, in 
administering justice, should not deviate from the form which 
they prescribed to thetmehes in the beginning of their office. 14 
From this time the law of the piwtors 16 became more fixed, and 
lawyers began to study their edicts with particular attention, 
some also to comment on them. 17 Ky order of the emperor 
Hadrian, the various edicts of the printers were collected into 
one, ami properly arranged by the lawyer Salvius Julian, the 
grcai-gruudfalher of the emperor Didiiw Julian; which >vas 
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thereafter called edictum pkrpktuum, or jus honorarium, and no 
doubt was of the greatest service in forming that famous code 
of the Homan laws called the corpus juris, compiled by order 
of the emperor Justinian. 

Beside the general edict which the praetor published when he 
entered on his office, he frequently published particular edicts 
as occasion required . 1 

An edict published at Romo was called kdictum urbanum ; in 
the provinces, provincialk, SicMense* 

Some think that the prator ur bonus only published an annual 
edict, and that the praetor pereyrmus administered justice, either 
according to it, or according to the law of nature and nations. 
But we read also of the edict of the praetor peregrinus. And it 
appears that in certain cases he might even be appealed to for 
relief against the decrees of the praetor urbunus . 3 

The other magistrates published edicts as well as the priPtor ; 
the kings, the consuls, the dictator, the censor, the rural e 
allies, the tribunes of the commons, and the quiestors . 4 So the 
provincial magistrates/ and under the emperors, the tirade cl of 
the city, of the praetorian cohorts, &c. So likewise the priests, 
m the pontijices and decemviri mcrorum , the augurs, ami in 
particular, the ponttjex niatoimat? All these were called hono- 
rati , honore honest a ti, honor ibus honorati J honor e vel honor thus 
usi ; 7 and therefore the law which was derived from their edicts 
was also called jus honorarium. But of all these, the edicts of 
the prfetor were the most important. 

The orders and decrees of the emperors were sometimes also 
called edict a, but usually rescript a? 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took the advice of 
the chief men of the state ; 0 and sometimes of one another. 1 " 

The summoning of any one to appear in court, was likewise 
called edictum . If a person did not obey the first summons, it 
was repeated a second and third timer and then what was call- 
ed a peremptory summons was given , 11 and if any one neglected 
it, he was called contumacious, and lost his cause. &ometinn»is 
a summons of this kind was given all at once, and was called 
l'num pro omnibus, or unum pro thibus. We read of the sena- 
tors being summoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict of the 
praslor. u 
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Certain decrees of the praetor were called interdicta., as 
about acquiring, retaining, or recovering the possession of a 
tiling; 1 also about restoring, exhibiting, or prohibiting a thing; 
whence Horace, 2 interdicto huic (sc. insane) omne advnat Jus 
prator , i. ©. bonis interdicat , the nrretor by an interdict would 
take from him the management or his fortune, and appoint him 
a curator, 3 according to a law of the twelve tables. 4 * 

3. INSIGNIA OF THP. PR.^TOR. 

The praetor was attended by two lictors in the city, who went 
before him with the fasces* and by six lictors without the city. 
He wore the toga pradexta, which he assumed, as the consuls 
did, on the first day of his office, after having offer ed up vows 6 
in the Capitol. 

When the praitor hoard causes, he sat in the forum or Comi- 
tium, on a tribunal , 7 which was a kind of stage or scaffold, 8 in 
which was placed the sella curuUs of the praetor, ,J and a sword 
and a spear 10 were set upright before him. The tribunal was 
made of wood, aud movable, so large as to contain the assks- 
sores or counsel of the prmtor, and others, 11 in the form of a 
square, as appears from ancient coins. Hut when spacious halls 
were erected round the forum, for the administration of justice, 
called ba$ilic/e, or regia, sc. cedes vel portwus, 12 from their 
largeness and magnificence, the tribunal in tltein seems to have 
been of stone, and in the form of a semicircle, the two ends of 
which were called cornua , or partes primortsJ 3 The first basi- 
lica at Home appears to have been built by M. Porcius Cato, 
the censor, A. L r . hence called Porcia. 11 

'Hu? j unless, or jury appointed by the praetor, sat on lower 
seats, called subsellta, as also did the advocates, the witnesses, 
and hearers. 13 Whence subscllia is put for the act of judging, 
or of pleading ; thus, versatus in utrisque subs <11/ is, cum summa 
fama et fide ; i. c. judicem et patron um eg it. A subset iiis 
alienus, &c. i. e. cavstdicus, a pleader. For such were said 
habdart in subselliis , a subseltiis in otium se confer re, to retire 
from pleading 16 

The inferior magistrates, when they sat in judgment, 17 did 
not use a tribunal, but only sub sell i a ; as the tribunes, plebeian 
n'.diles, and quaestors, &c. ltf 

The benches on which the senators sat in the senate-house 
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were likewise called subseVta. Hence longi subsellii judicatio , 
the slowness of the senate in decreeing. 1 * 3 * And so also the seats 
in the theatres, circus, &c . ; thus, senator in subsellia} bis septena 
suhsellin 9 the seats of the equites.* 

In matters of less importance, the prmtor judged and passed 
sentence without form, at any time, or in any place, whether 
sitting or walking ; and then he was said coqnosckre, interior 
qui, discut ere, r vel de plano ; or, as Cicero expresses it, ex 
cequo loco , non pro , vel e tribunali , aut ex superwre loco ; which 
expressions are opposed.* But about all important atf'airs lie 
judged in form on his tribunal ; w hence atque hcec agebantur in 
cmventu palam , de sella ac de loco superioi c* 

The usual attendants 5 * of the prretor, besides the lictors, were 
the scrib.e, who recorded his proceedings ; 0 and the accenri, 
who summoned persons, and proclaimed aloud w hen it was the 
third hour, or nine o’clock before noon ; when it was mid-day, 
and when it was the ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon. 7 

4. number of frators at different times. 

While the Roman empire was limited to Italy, there were 
only two praetors. When Sicily and Sardinia were reduced to 
the form of a province, A. IJ. 52b, two other praetors were 
added to govern them, and two more w hen Hither and Farther 
Spain were subdued. 8 In the year 571, only four praHors were 
created by the Bmbian law, which ordained, that six pra»toi\s 
and four should be created alternately, 9 but this regulation 
seems not to have been long obser\ed. 

Of these six praetors, two only remained in the city ; the 
other four, immediately after having entered on their office, set 
out for their provinces. The prietors determined their pro- 
vince, as the consuls, by casting lots, or by agreement. 111 

Sometimes one prtetor administered justice both between 
citizens and foreigners ; and in dangerous conjunctures, none 
of the praitors were exempted from military service. 11 

The pr«etor urbamis and peregrinu*' administered justice only 
in private or lesser causes ; but in public and important causes, 
the people either judged themselves, or appointed persons, one 
or more, to preside at the trial , u who were called quisitoiiks, 
or qwBstores parricidii, whose authority lasted only till the trial 
was over. Sometimes a dictator was created for holding trials. 1,1 
But A. 17. f»0t, it was determined, that the pr/etor urbamis and 
peregrinus should continue to exercise their usual jurisdictions ; 
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And that the four other praetors should during their magistracy 
also remain in the city, and preside at public trials ; one at 
trials concerning extortion; 4 another concerning bribery; 2 a 
third concerning crimes committed against the state; 3 and a 
fourth about defrauding the public treasury. 4 These were called 
qu&stionbs pkapetu ^, 5 because they were annually assigned 6 to 
particular praetors, who always conducted them for uie whole 
year/ according to a certain form prescribed by law ; so that 
there was no need, as formerly, of making a new law, or of 
appointing extraordinary inquisitors to preside at them, who 
should resign their authority when the trial was ended. Hut 
still, when any thing uuusual or atrocious happened, the people 
or senate judged about the matter themselves, or appointed 
inquisitors to preside at the trial ; and then they were said extra 
ordinem queerer e ; as in the case of (Jlodius, for violating the 
sacred rites of the Bona Dea t or Good Goddess, and of Aliio, 
for the murder of (Jlodius. 8 

1. Sulla increased the number of the qucBstiones perpetuee, by 
adding those de kalso, vul de crimine falsi, concerning forgers 
of wills or other writs, coiners or makers of base money, &e. 
de sicariis et venkricis, about such as killed a person with wea- 
pons or poison ; tt de parhicidis, on which account he created 
two additional praetors, A. U. 6T2 ; some say four, Julius 
Osar increased the number of prffilors, first to ten, A. U. 707, 
then to fourteen, and afterwards to sixteen. 9 Under the tri- 
umviri, there were sixty-seven praitors in one year. Augustus 
reduced the number to twelve, Dio says ten; but afterwards 
made them sixteen. According to Tacitus, there were no more 
than twelve at his death, l ’ riuer Tiberius, there were some- 
times fifteen and sometimes sixteen. 10 Claudius added two prae- 
tors for the cognizance of trusts, 11 The number then was eigh- 
teen ; but afterwards it varied. 

Upon the decline of the empire, the principal functions of 
I lie pr /clots were conferred on the prajlctus prestorio, and other 
magistrates instituted by the emperors. The pr/etors of course 
sunk iu their importance ; under Valentinian their number was 
reduced to three; and this magistracy having become an empty 
name, 12 was at last entirely suppressed, ns it is thought, under 
Justinian. 


III. CENSORS. 


Two magistrates were first created, A. U. 312, for taking an 
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account of the number of the people, and the value of their for- 
tunes; 1 whence they were called cknsores . 8 As the consuls, 
being 1 engaged in wars abroad or commotions at home, had not 
leisure lor that business/ the census had been intermitted for 
seventeen years. The censors at first continued in office for 
live years. 4 But afterwards, lest they should Abuse their autho- 
rity, a law was passed by Mamercus A.milius the dictator, or- 
daining, that they should be elected every live years; but that 
their power should continue only a year and a half 3 

The censors had all the ensigns of the consuls, except the 
lictors. They were usually chosen from the most respectable 
persons of consular dignity ; at first only from among the patri- 
cians, but afterwards likewise from the plebeians. 'Hie first 
plebeian censor was 0. Mnrcius K util us, A. U. 401, who also 
had l>een the first plebeian dictator. 0 Afterwards a law was 
made, that one of the censors should always be a plebeian. 
Sometimes both censors were plebeians, 7 and sometimes those 
were created censors who had neither been consuls nor prae- 
tors ; 8 but not so after the second Punic war. 

The last censors, namely Paulas and Piancus, under Augus- 
tus, are said to have been private persons ; 9 not that they had 
never borne any public office before, but to distinguish them 
from the emperor; all besides him being called by that name. 10 

The power of the censors at first was small ; but afterwards 
it became very great All the orders of the state were subject 
lo them. 11 Hence the censorship is called by Plutarch the sum- 
mit of all preferments, 1 * 1 and by Oicero mag is Ira pudona H mo- 
dc$tidz. u 'The title of censor was esteemed more honourable 
than that of consul, as appears from ancient coins and statues ; 
and it was reckoned the chief ornament of nobility to be sprung 
from a censorial! family. 14 

The office of the censors was chiefly to estimate the fortunes, 
and to inspect the morals of the citizens. tj 

The censors performed the census in the Campus Martins. 
Seated in their curulc chairs, and attended by their clerks and 
other officers, they ordered the citizens, divided into their 
classes and centuries, and also into their tribes, 10 to be called 17 
before them by a herald, and to give an account of their for- 
tunes, family, &c. according to the institution of Servius Tul- 
lius. 13 At the same time they reviewed the senate and eques- 
trian order, supplied the vacant places in both, and inflicted 
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various marks of disgrace 1 on those who deserved it A sena- 
tor they excluded from the senate-house , 2 * an eques they de- 
prived of his public horse , 8 and any oilier citizen they removed 
from a more honourable to a less honourable tribe ; 4 * * or de- 
prived him of ail the privileges of a Homan citizen , except 
liberty/ This mark of disgrace was also indicted on a senator 
or an eques, and was then always added to tire mark of disgrace 
peculiar to their order/ The censors themselves did not some- 
times agree about their powers in this respect . 7 They could 
inflict these marks of disgrace upon what evidence, and for what 
cause they judged proper ; but, when they expelled from the 
senate, they commonly annexed a reason to their censure, 
which was called sursouptio crnsoria. 8 Sometimes an appeal 
was made from their sentence to the people . 9 * They not only 
could hinder one another from inflicting any censure,^ but they 
might even stigmatize one another . 11 

The citizens in the colonies and free towns were there en- 
rolled by their own censors, according to the form prescribed 
by tile Human censors , 12 and an account of them was transmitted 
to Home ; so that the senate might see at one view the wealth 
and condition of the whole empire . 13 

When the censors took an estimate of the /ortunes of the 
citizens, they were said centrum a (/err vcl habere ; censkrk po- 
puli rev dales, sob vies, families , p'vuniasquc, referre in centum, 
or censui asciibere.™ 'lhe citizens, when they gave in to the 
censors an estimate of their fortunes, &c. were said cknskri mo- 
dum agri , manciple , pecunias , Her. sc. secundum vel quod ad , pro- 
filer^ in centrum defare vel dedicare™ annos define vel cen- 
seri: w sometimes also censer e ; thus, pnedia a nsere, to give 
in an estimate of one’s farms ; 17 preedia censui censcndo™ farms, 
of which one is the just proprietor. Hence, ccmeri , to be v»v 
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lued or esteemed, to be held in estimation ; 1 de quo censeris, 
amicus , from whom or on whose account you are valued; 2 3 4 pri- 
vatus illis census erat brevis, exiyttus, tenuis, their private for- 
tune was small; 2 equestris, v. -ter, the fortune of an eques; 
C'C’OC. miilia nummum , 400,000 sesterces;* senator ius, of a 
senator; 5 6 homo sine censu, ex censu tributa confer re, cultus 
major censu , dat census honor cs, census partus jnr vulntra , a 
fortune procured in war ; 0 demitt ere censum in viscera, i. e. bona 
obiiffurire , to eat up ; 7 R omani census popuii , the treasury ; 8 
breves estenderc census, to make a small fortune go far. 9 

The censors divided the citizens into classes and centuries, 
according to their fort mu They added new tribes to the old, 
when it was necessary. 10 They let the public lands and taxes, 1 ’ 
and the regulations which they prescribed to the farmers-gene- 
r.il 12 were called leges vel tabulae censorial} 6 

The censors agreed with undertakers about building and re- 
pairing the public works, such as temples, porticoes, &c. ; 11 
which they examined when finished, 15 and caused to be kept in 
good rep Air, 10 The expenses allowed by the public for execu- 
ting these works were called ultrotributa, hence ultrot/ ibuta 
locare , to let them, or to promise a certain sum for executing 
them ; cunducerc, to undertake them. 17 

The censors had the charge of paving the streets, and making 
the public roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c. 18 They likewise made 
contracts about furnishing the public sacrifices, ami horses for 
the use of the curule magistrates ; 13 also about feeding the geese 
which were kept in the Capitol, in commemoration of tlieir 
hating preserved it, when the dogs had failed to give the 
alarm/ 1 They took care that private persons should not occupy 
what belonged to the public. And if any one refused to obey 
their sentence, they could fine him, and distrain his effects till 
he made payment. 21 

The imposing of taxes is often ascribed to the censors ; lmt 
this was d ine by «v decree of the senate and the order of the 
people; without which the censors had not even the right of 
laying out the public money, nor of lettiug the public lauds. 22 
Hence the senate sometimes cancelled their leases 22 when they 
disapproved of them, for the senate had the chief direction in 
all these matters/ 1 
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The censor Had no right to propose laws, or to lay Any thing 
before the senate or people, unless by means of the consul or 
prietor, or a tribune of the commons. 1 * 3 

The power of the censors did not extend to public crimes, or 
of such things as tame under the cognisance of the civil magi- 
titrate, and were punishable by law ; but only to matters of a 
private nature, and of less importance ; as, if one did not culti- 
vate Ids ground properly ; if an equea did not take proper care 
of his horse, which was called incuria, or impvliUa ; * if one 
lived too long unmarried (the fine for which was called as 
cxokiu.w), or contracted debt without cause; 8 and particularly, 
if any one had not behaved with sufficient bravery in war, or 
was of dissolute morals; above all, if a person had violated his 
oath, 4 * The accused were usually permitted to make their de- 
fence. 4 

The sentence of the censors 6 only affected the rank and cha- 
racter of persons. It was therefore properly called igsominia , 7 
and in later times had no other effect than of putting a man to 
the blush* It was not fixed and unalterable, as the decision of 
a court of law, 9 but might be cither taken oft* by the next eeu- 
sms, or rendered ineffectual by the verdict of a jury, or by the 
su ft rages of the Homan people. Thus we find C. <*uita, who 
had been extruded the senate by the censors, A. U. 63!), the 
very next lustrum himself made censor. 10 Sometimes the senate 
added force to the feeble sentence of the censors, 11 by their de- 
cree; which imposed an additional punishment. 1 * 

'The office of censor was once exercised by a dictator. 1J After 
Sy Ua, the election of censors was intermitted for about seven- 
leeu years. 11 

When the censors acted improperly, they might be brought 
to a trial, as they sometimes were, by a tribune of the commons. 
Nay, we find a tribune ordering a censor to be setaed and led 
to prison, and even to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock ; but 
both were prevented by their colleagues. 15 

Two things were peculiar to the censors.— 1. No one couild 
he elected a second time to that office, according to the law of 
( Marti us Hut i I us, who refused a second censorship when con- 
ferred on him, hence surnamed censorin' us. 16 — *2. If one of the 
censors died, another was not substituted in his room ; but his 
surviving colleague was obliged to resign his office. 17 

The death of a censor was esteemed ominous, because it had 
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happened that a censor died, and another was chosen in ids 
plane, in that lustrum in which Home was taken by the Gauls. 1 2 

The censors entered on their office immediately after their 
election. It was customary for them, when the Comitia were 
over, to sit down on their curule chairs in the Campus Martins 
before the temple of Mars.* Before they began to execute their 
office, they swore that they would do nothing through favour or 
hatred, but that they would act uprightly ; and when they re- 
signed their office, they swore that they had done so. Then 
going up to the treasury, 3 they left a list of those whom they 
had made csrarii * 

A record of the proceedings of the censors 4 * was kept in the 
temple of the Nymphs, and is also said to have been preserved 
with great care by their descendants. 6 One of the censors, to 
whom it fell bv lot, 7 after the census was finished, offered a so- 
lemn sacrifice® in the Campus Martins. 9 

The power of the censors continued unimpaired to the tri- 
buneship of Clodius, A. IT. 695, who got a law passed^ ordering 
that no senator slum Id be degraded by the censors, unless lie 
had been formally accused and condemned by both censors ; lu 
but this law was abrogated, and the powers of the censorship 
restored soon after by Q. Metellus Soipio, A. IJ. 70S. 11 

Under the euimrors, the office of censor was abolished; but 
the chief parts of it were exercised by the emperors themselves, 
or by other magistrates. 

Julius Caesar made a review of the people w after a new man- 
lier, in the several streets, by means of the proprietors of the 
houses ; 1J but this was not a review of the whole Homan people, 
but only of the poorer sort, who received a monthly gratuity of 
corn from the public, which used to be given them in former 
times, fust at a low price, and afterwards, by the law of Clodius, 
for nought. 1 * 

Julius Caesar was appointed by the senate to inspect the mo- 
rals of the citizens for three years, under the title of pr&fectus 
mo rum vel moi thus ; afterwards for life, under the title of cen- 
sor. 15 A power similar to this, seems to have been conferred on 
Pompey in his third consulship. 16 

Augustus thrice made a review of the people ; the first and 
last time with a colleague, and the second time alone, 17 He was 
invested by the senate with the same censorial! power as Julius 
Ca*>sar, repeatedly fur five years, according to Dion Cassius, 1 * 
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according to Suetonius for life , 1 under the title of magistsr mo- 
rum . 8 Hence 

Cum lot sustinetis, ac tanta ncgotia solus, 

Hes I talas a mils tuteris, moribus or nos, 

Legibus emendts, &e.* Her. Ejk ii. I. 

Augustus, however, declined the title of censor, although he 
is so called by Maerobius ; 4 and Ovid says of him, sic agitur 
censura, ki'J Some of the succeeding emperors had assumed 
this title, particularly those of the Flavian family, but most of 
them rejectedat; as Trajan, after whom we rarely find it men- 
tioned.® 

Tiberius thought the censorship unfit for his time. T It was 
therefore intermitted during his government, as it was likewise 
during that of his successor. 

A review' of the people was made by Claudius and L. Vitel- 
lius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800 ; by Ves- 
pasian and Titus, A. IJ. 827; 8 but never after. Censorinns® 
says, that this review was made only seventy-five times during 
Go 0, or rather 030 years, from its first institution under Servias 
to the time of Vespasian ; after which it was totally discontinued. 

Denies endeavoured to restore the censorship in the person 
of Valerian, but without effect The corrupt morals of Home 
at that period could not bear such a magistral. 1 * 

IV, TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account of 
debt, at the instigation of one Sicinius, made a secession to a 
mountain, afterwards called iMons Saeer, three miles from Home, 
A. I/. 2G0; 11 nor could they be prevailed on to return, till they 
obtained from the patricians a remission of debts for those who 
were insolvent, and liberty to such as had been given fip to 
serve their creditors ; and likewise that the plebeians should 
have proper magistrates of their own to protect their rights, 
whose persons should he Sacred and inviolable. 18 They were 
called tribunes according to Varro, ia because they were at first 
created from the tribunes of the soldiers. 

Two tribunes were at first created, at the assembly by curiae, 
who, according to Livy, created three colleagues to themselves. 
In the year 283, they were first elected at the i "omitia Tribute, 
and A, U. 297, ten tribunes were created, 14 two out of each 
class, which number continued ever after. 
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No patrician could be made tribune unless first adopted into 
a plebeian family, as was the case with Clodius the enemy of 
Cicero. 1 * 3 At one time, however, we find two patricians of con- 
sular dignity elected tribunes.* And no one could be made 
tribune or plebeian sedile, whose father had borne a curule office, 
mud was alive, nor whose father was a captive. 8 

The iribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from among 
the plebeians; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, some 
think, A. U. f>23, that no one should be made tribune who was 
net a senator. 4 And we read, that when there wereno senatorial! 
candidates, on account of the powers of that office being dimi- 
nished, Augustus chose them from the eijuites. 5 But others 
think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that those who were 
made tribunes should of course be senators, and did not prescribe 
any restriction concerning their election. 6 itis certain, however, 
that under the emperors, no one but a senator had a right to 
stand candidate lor the tribuneship. 7 

One of the tribunes chosen by lot, presided at the Gomitia for 
electing tribunes, which charge was called sors comitiorunu 
After the abdication of the decemviri, when there were no tri- 
bunes, the pontifex maximus presided at their election. L the 
assembly was broken off,® before the ten tribunes wen elected, 
those who were created might choose 9 colleagues for themselves 
to complete the number, But. a law was immediately passed by 
one Trebonius to prevent this for the future, which enacted, 
“ That he who presided should continue the Comitia, and retail 
the tribes to give their votes, till ten were elected.” 10 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of De- 
cember, 11 because the first tribunes were elected on that day. 1 " 
In the time of Cicero, however, Asoonius says, it was on the 
5th. 13 But this seems not to have been so ; for Cicero himself, 
on that day, calls Cato tribimus tbs i gnat ua u 

The tribunes wore no toga pretext a. nor had they any exter- 
nal mark of dignity, except a kind ot beadle called viator , who 
went before them. It is t lought they were not allowed to use 
a carriage. 15 \\ hen they administered justice, they had no tri- 
bunal, but sat on subxelba or benches. 1 ® They had, however, on 
all occasions, a right of precedency ; and every body was obliged 
to rise in their presence. 17 

The power ot the tribunes at first was very limited. It con- 
sisted in hindering, not in acting , 14 and was expressed by the 
word veto, I forbid it They had only the right of seizing, but 
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not of summoning . 1 * * Their office was only to assist the plebei- 
ans against the patricians and magistrates . 4 Hence they were 
said ease privati , sim imperio, sine magistrate not. being dig- 
nified with the name of magistrates, m they were afterwards . 3 
They were not even allowed to enter the senate . 4 

Hut in process of time they increased their influence to such* 
a degree, that, under pretext of defending the rights of the peo- 
ple, they did almost whatever they pleased. They hindered the 
collection of tribute, the enlisting of soldiers, and the creation 
of magistrates, which they did at one time for five years . 3 They 
could put a negative 9 upon all the decrees of the senate ana 
ordinances of the people, and a single tribune, by his veto, 
could stop the proceedings of all the other magistrates, which 
Cmsar calls extremum jus tribunorum ? Such was the force ©f 
this word, that whoever did not obey it, whether magistrate or 
private person, was immediately ordered to be led to prison J»y* 
a viator , or a day was appointed for his trial before the people, 
os a violator of the sacred power of the tribunes, the exercise 
of which it was a crime to restrain . 8 They first began wTth 
bringing the chief of the patricians to their trial before the 
Coniitia Tributa; as they did Coriolanus . 9 

T‘ any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was held ac- 
cursed , K ‘ and his goods were confismted . 11 Under the sanction 
of this law, they carried their power to an extravagant, height 
T hey claimed a right to prevent consuls from setting out to 
their provinces, and even to pull victorious generals from their 
triumphal chariot. ^ T hey stopjmd the course of justice by 
putting off trials, and hindering the execution of a sentence . 11 
They sometimes ordered the military tribunes, and even the 
consuls themselves to prison, ns the JKphori at Lacedaemon did 
their kings, whom the tribunes at Koine resembled , 14 Hence 
it was vsaid, datum sub juyum tribunihm potestutis con subitum 
tutsse. 1 * 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a law, till 
leave had been granted to speak for and against it . 16 

The only effectual method of resisting the power of the tri- 
bunes, was to procure one or more of their number , 17 to put a 
negative on the proceedings of the rest ; but those who did so 
might afterwards be brought to a trial before the people by 
their colleagues . 18 
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Sometimes & tribune was prevailed on, by entreaties or threats, 
to withdraw his negative , 1 2 * or he demanded time to consider it/ 
or the consuls were armed with dictatorial power to oppose him , 9 
from the terror of which, M. Antonios and Q. Cassius Longinus, 
tribunes of the commons, together with Curio and Ccelius, tied 
from the city to Cmsar into Caul, and afforded him a pretext 
for crossing the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his 
province, and of leading his army to Rome . 4 

We also hud the senate exercising a right of limiting the 
power of the tribunes, which was called oirgumscriptio, and of 
removing them from their office , 5 * * 8 as they did likewise other 
magistrates . 6 On one occasion the senate even sent a tribune 
io prison ; but tins happened at a time when all order was vio- 
lnfcejL 7 

The trtfwneship was suspended when the decemviri were 
created, but not when a dictator was appointed . 6 

The powewofthe tribunes was confined to the city and a mile 
around it/ unless when they were sent any where by the senate 
and ^epple ; and then they might, in any part of the empire, 
seize even a proconsul at the head of his army and bring him 
to Rome . 16 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night 11 in the 
country, jmr to be above one whole day out of town, except 
during the ftrim Latina ; and their doors were open day and 
night, that they might be always ready to receive the requests 
and complaints of the wretched . 12 

The tribunes were addressed by the name tribfxi* Those 
who implored their assistance , 1,1 said a vobis, thiaum, postclo, 
vt mm auxiuo sitis. The tribunes answered, aijximo brings, 
Vel RON KRIllUS . 11 

When a law was to be passed, or a decree of the senate to be 
made, after the tribunes had consulted together , 15 one of their 
number declared , 36 se intercederk, vel non intercedere, aut 
mo ram facer k cwnilm % dtlectui , tuu Also, se non passvrus legem 
ferri vel abrogari ; relation < m fieri de, kr. Prommciant pla- 
ckre, ike. This was called okcretcm tribmarum . Thus, medio 
decretojus auxilii mi cxvedimt , exert their right of intercession 
by a moderate decree. v ' 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, and what they de- 
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creed wna called their bdicttjm, or decreltem. 1 If any one dif- 
fered from the rest, he likewise pronounced his decree ; thus, 
'Tib. Grmxkus ita decrecit ; quo minus ex bonis u. scmoms oiwo 

JtTWCATUM SMP, REOIGATUR, SK NON INTERCKOERE PR4JTORX* U SGl- 
PIONRM NON PASSURUM IN CAHCERB ET IN VINCUH8 ESSE MITTIgUE 
ETJM SK J IT B ERE. 2 

The tribunes early assumed the right of holding the Comitia 
by tribes, and of making laws* which bound the whole Homan 
people. 4 They also exercised the power of holding the senate, 
A. U, 21)8, of dismissing it when assembled by another, and at 
making a motion, although the consuls were present. They 
likewise sometimes hindered the censors in the choice of the, 
senate. 9 f 

The tribunes often assembled the people merely to tnak$ ha- 
rangues to them. 6 By the icilun law it was'forbidden, under 
the severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune while speaking, 7 * 
and no ono was allowed to speak in the asscnibliewKimmoned by 
them without their permission : hence, concionern dare, to % grant 
lea ve to speak ; in concionern asomdere, to mpuht the ijosirum ; 
concionern habere i to make a speech, or to hold an assembly for 
speaking; and so, in concionern venire, in concionern vocare , and 
in condone stare ; but to hold an assembly for voting about any 
tiling, was habere comitia vel aurkk cum poptfith* 

r i lie tribunes limited the time of speaking even to the consuls 
themselves, and sometimes would not permit them to speak at 
all,® They could bring any one before the assembly, 10 and force 
them to answer what questions were put to them. 11 By these 
harangues the tribunes often inflamed the populace against the 
nobility, and prevailed on them to pass the most pernicious laws. 

The laws which excited the greatest contentions were about 
dividing the public lands to the poorer citizens 19 — -about the 
distribution of corn at a low price, or for nought 13 — and about 
the diminution of interest, 14 and the abolition of debts, either in 
whole or in part. 15 

But these popular laws were usually joined by the tribunes 
with others respecting the aggrandizement of themselves and 
their order ; and w hen the latter were granted, the former were 
often dropped. 16 At last, however, after great struggles, the 
tribunes laid open the #ay for plebeians to all the offices of the 
state. 
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Ihe government of Rome was now brought to its just deqm* 
hprium, 4 There was no obstruction to merit, and the most 4 de- 
serving were promoted. The republic wn» managed for several 
ages with quiet and moderation. 1 But when wealth and luxury 
were introduced, and avarice had seized all ranks, especially 
after the destruction of Carthage, the more wealthy plebeians 
joined the patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the 
honours and emoluments of the state. The body of the people 
were oppressed; and the tribunes, either overawed or gaineo, 
did not exert their influence to prevent it; or rather, perhaps, 
their interposition was disregarded. 2 - 

# At last Tiberius ami Caius Gracchus, the grandsons of tlfh 
great Scipio Africanus by his daughter Cornelia, bravely un- 
dertook* to assert the liberties of the people, ‘and to check the 
oppression, of the nobility. But proceeding with too great 
ardour, and not being sufficiently supported by the multitude, 
they fell a sacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, 
, while, tribund, was slain in the Capitol, by the nobility, with his 
cousin* Scipio Nasica, pontifex maximus, at their head, A. IJ. 
ti2t) ; and Caius, a few years after, perished by means of the 
consul Opi niius, who slaughtered a great number of the plebei- 
ans. This was the first civil blood shed at Rome, which after- 
wards at different times deluged the state. 3 From this period, 
when arms and violence began to be used with impunity in the 
legislative assemblies, ami laws enacted by force to be held as 
valid, we date the commencement of the ruin of Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi discouraged others from espousing 
the cause of the people In consequence of which, the powgr 
of the nobles was increased, and the wretched plebeians were 
more oppressed than ever. 4 

But in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous corruption 
of the nobility, the repufdie had been basely betrayed, the ple- 
beians, animated by the bold eloquence of the tribune Memmius, 
regained the ascendancy. 9 The contest betw ixt the two orders 
was renewed : but the people being misled and abused by their 
favourite, the faithless and ambitious Marius, 0 the nobility 
again prevailed under the conduct of Sjlla. 

fc^yila abridged, and in u manner extinguished, the* power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, “ That wlHjpvcr had been tribune, 
should not afterwards enjoy any other magistracy; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes ; that they should not be 
all » wed to assemble the people and make harangues to them, 
nor to propose laws/’ 5 but should only retain the right of inter- 
cession, 6 which Ficero greatly approves. 9 
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But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was. 
restored. I« the consulship of Cotta, A. U. 670, they Obtained' 
the right of enjoying other offices, and in the consulship of Poio- 
pey and Crassus, A. U. <583, all their former powers ; a tiling 
which Caesar strenuously promoted, 1 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leading men 
as the tools of their ambition. . Backed by a hired mob * they 
determined every thing by force. They made and abrogated 
laws at pleasure. 2 They disposed of the public lands and taxes 
as they thought, proper, and conferred provinces and commands 
on those who purchased them at the highest price.* The ns* 
seihblies of the people were converted into scenes of violence 
and massacre; aiid the most daring always prevailed. 5 

Julius Oesnr, who had been the*prineipal wiuse of these ex- 
cesses, and had made a violation of the power of the tribunes $ 
pretext for making war on his country,® having at last become 
master of the republic by force of arms, reduced that power by 
which he had been raised, to a mere name ; and deprived ’the 
tribunes of their office 7 at pleasure. 8 

Augustus got the trih unit inn power to be conferred on him- % 
self for life, by a decree of the senate i the exercise of it by 
proper magistrates, as formerly, being inconsistent with an ah- 
solute monarchy, which that artful usurper established. 9 This 
power gave him the right of holding the senate, of assembling 
the people, and of being appealed to in all cases 10 It also ren- 
dered his person sacred and inviolable ; so that it became a 
capital crime 11 to injure him in word or deed, which, under the 
succeeding emperors,* served as a pretext for cutting off num- 
bers of the first men in the state, and proved one of the chief 
supports of tyranny. 12 Hence this among other powers used to 
lie conferred on the emperors in the beginning of their reign, 
or upon other solemn occasions ; and then they w r ere sakl to be 
Itihuniiia potentate dmati . 10 lienee also the years of their go- 
vernment were called the years of their tribunitian power, 14 
which are found often marked on ancient coins; computed not 
from the 1st of January, nor from the 10th of December, 15 the 
day on which the tribunes entered on their office ; but from the 
day on which they assumed the empire. 

The tribunes, however, still continued to be elected, although 
they retained only the shadow of their former power, 16 and 
sewa to have remained to the time of Constantine, who abolish- 
ed this with other ancient offices. 
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V. jEDILES. 

Tek tsdile* were named from their care of the buildings, 1 * * and 
were either plebeian or eurule. 

Two mnhns plkbkii wore first created, A. U. 200, in the Co- 
imfcia Curiata, at the same time with the tribunes of the com- 
mons, to be as it were their assistants, and to determine certain 
lesser causes; which the tribunes committed to them.* They 
were afterwards created, as the other inferior magistrates, at 
the Co miti a Tributa. 

Two &DIUES curules were crtsated from the patricians, A.TJ. 
397, to perform certain public games. They were first chosen 
alternately from the patricians and plebeians, but afterwards 
promiscuously from both, at the Comitia Tributa. 8 

The eurule a&diles wore the toga proztextn , had the right of 
images, and a more honourable place of giving their opinion in 
the senate. They used the sella cwrulis when they administered 
justice, whence they had their name. 4 * Whereas the plebeian 
allies sat on benches ; s but they were inviolable c as the tri- 
bunes. 7 

The office of the fediles was to take care of the city,® its pub- 
lic buildings, temples, theatres, baths, basilica?, porticoes, acme- 
ducts, common sewers, public roads, &e. especially when there 
were no censors: also of private buildings, lest they should be- 
come ruinous, and deform the city, or occasion danger to pas- 
sengers. 'they likewise took care of provisions, markets, 
tfl>erris, &c. They inspected those things which w ere exposed 
to sale in the Forum; and if they were not good, they caused 
them to be thrown into the Tiber. They broke unjust weights 
and measures. They limited the expenses of funerals. They 
restrained the avarice of usurers. They fined or banished wo- 
men of bad character, after being condemned by the senate or 
people. They took care that no new gods or religious ceremo- 
nies were introduced. They punished not only petulant actions, 
but even words. 5 * 

The ted lies took cognizance of these things, proposed edicts 
concerning them, 10 and fined delinquents. They liad neither 
the right of summoning nor of seizing, unless by the order of 
the tribunes; nor did they use 1 inters or viator cs, but only pub- 
lic slaves. They might even be sued at law 11 by a private per- 
son. 12 

It belonged to the mdiles, particularly the eurule &diles, to 
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exhibit public solemn games, which they sometimes did at a 
prodigious expense, to pave the nay for future preferments.* 
They examined the plays which were to be brought on the 
stage, and rewarded or punished the actors as they deserted. 
They were bound by oath to give the palm to the mqst deserv- 
ing/ Agripna, when tedilo under Augustus, banished all jug- 
glers 8 and astrologers. * 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian aediles, to keep 
the decrees of the senate, and the ordinances of t^e people, it) 
the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the treasury. 1 2 * 4 * 

Julius Cmtar added two other plebeian mdiles, called crrb- 
AMts,* to inspect the public stores of corn and other provisions. 8 

The free towns also had their mdiles, where sometimes they 
were the only magistrates, as at Arpinum, 7 
The mdiles seem to have continued, but with some variations, 
to the time of Constantine. 

VI. BUjBSTORS. 

The Qumstors were so called, 8 because they got in the public 
regimes. 9 

The institution of quaestors seems to have been nearly as an- 
cient as the city itsclh They were first appointed by the kings* 
according to Tacitus. 18 And then by the consuls, to the year 
307, when they began to be elected by the people, at the Comi- 
tia Tribute. 11 Others say, that two quaestors were created by 
the people from among the patricians, soon after the expulsion 
of Tirquin, to take care of the treasury, according to a law 
passed by Valerius Poplicola. 18 

In the year 333, besides the two city quasstors, two others 
were created to attend the consuls in war ; l * and from this time 
the quaestors might be chosen indifferently from the plebeians 
and patricians. After all Italy was subdued, four more were 
added, A. I 7 . 493, about the same time that the coining of silver 
was first introduced at Home. 1 * Sylla increased their number 
to twenty. 15 Julius Crnsar to forty. 10 Under the emperors, 
their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 

Two quaestors only remained at Home, and were called Qu.rs- 
7 ores urban; the rest, provincialkb or militarks. 

The principal charge of the city qu res tors was the care of tlie 
treasury, which was kept m the temple of Saturn. 17 They re- 
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Deived and expended the public money, and entered an account 
of their receipts and disbursements , 1 They exacted the hues 
imposed by the public. Tim money thus raised Mas called ar- 

OJCNTUM MULTATlTIUWt 2 

The quaestors kept die military standards in the treasury, 
(which were generally of silver, sometimes of gold,) for the 
Homans did not use colours , 3 and brought them out to the con- 
suls when going upon an expedition. They entertained foreign 
ambassadors, provided them with lodgings, and delivered to 
them the presents of the public . 4 They took care of the funeral 
of those who wore buried at the public expense, as Menem us 
Agrippa and Snip id us. They exercised a certain jurisdiction, 
especially among iheir clerks . 5 

Commanders returning from war, before they could obtain a 
triumph, were obliged to swear before the quaestors, that they 
had written to the senate a true account of the number of the 
enemy they had slain, and of the citizens that were missing . 6 

The provinces of the quaestors were annually distributed to 
them by lot , 7 after the senate had determined into what pro- 
vinces qu&stor& should be sent. Whence sons is often put for 
the office or appointment of a quarter, as of other magistrates 
and public officers, or for the condition of any one.® Sometimes 
a certain province was given to a particular qurestor by the se- 
nate or people, Hut Pompey chose Cassius as his qumstor, and 
Caesar chose Antony, of themselves . 11 

The office of the provincial quaestors was to attend the consuls 
or praetors into their provinces ; to take care that provisions 
and pay were furnished to the army ; to keep the money depo- 
sited by the soldiers ; w to exact the taxes and tribute of the 
empire; to hike care of the money and to sell the spoils taken 
in war ; to return an account of every thing to the treasury ; 
and to exercise the jurisdiction assigned them by their gover- 
nors. When the governor left the province, the quarter usually 
supplied his place. 1 

There subsisted the closest connection between a proconsul or 
proprietor and his qumstor.^ If a quaestor died, another was 
appointed by the governor in his room, called proqua;stor, w 

The place in the camp where the quaestor’s tent was, and 
where he kept his stores, was called quasstorwm, or qu&atortum 
forum, so also the place in the province, where he kept his ac- 
counts and transacted business. 
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The city quasstor had neither lictors not viatoreg, because 
they had not the power of summoning or apprehending, end 
might be prosecuted by a private person before the preetor . 1 
They could, however, hold the Comitia ; and it seems to have 
been a port of their office in ancient times to prosecute those 
guilty of treason, and punish them when condemned 2 

The provincial quasstors were attended by lictors, at least in 
the absence of the praetor, and by clerics.* 

The quaestorship w as the first step of preferment 4 which gave 
one admission into the senate, when he was said adire ad rem - 
publican t, pro rempublicam capes sate. It was, however, some- 
times held by those who had been consuls.* 

Under the emperors the qwestorship underwent various 
changes. A distinction was introduced between the treasury of 
the public 6 and the treasury of the prince ; 7 and different offi- 
cers were appointed for the management of each. 

Augustus took from the quaestors the charge of the treasury, 
and gave it to the preiors, or those who had been praetors ; but 
Claudius restored it to the quaestors. Afterwards prefects of 
the treasury seem to have been appointed . 8 

't hose who had borne the qumstorship used to assemble the 
judges, called cent umviri, and preside at their courts ; but Au- 
gustus appointed that this should be done by die decemviri lid- 
bus judicundig. . The qufestors .also chose the jndices. Augustus 
gave to the quarters the charge of the public records, which the 
ankles and, as Dion Cassius says, the tribunes had formerly 
exercised. But tins too was afterwards transferred to prefects.'' 

Augustus introduced a new kind of quarters called qu.vstores 
candjoati, or candidati principis vel August vel Vasaris, w ho 
used to carry the messages of the emperor 1W to the senate . 11 
They were called candidati, , because they sued for higher prefer- 
ments, which by the interest of the emperor they were sure to 
obtain ; hence ptiis tanquum CasarU Candida lug, i. e. carelessly.** 
Augustus ordained by an edict, that persons might enjoy the 
qua^torship, and of course be adm'tted into the senate, at the 
age of twenty-two. w 

Under the emperors the quarters exhibited shows of gladia- 
tors, which they seem to have done at their own expense, as a 
requisite for obtaining the office . 11 

Constantine instituted a new kind of quaestors, called qo.v»- 
toues palatii, who were much the same with what we now call 
chancellors.** 
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OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

There were various other ordinary magistrates ; ns, 

Triumviri c api talks, who judged concerning slaves and persons 
of the lowest rank, and who also had the charge of the prison, 
and of the execution of condemned criminals/ 

Triumviri monktalks, who had the charge of the mint* Ac- 
cording to the advice of Maecenas to Augustus, it appears that 
only Homan coins were permitted to circulate in the provinces. 1 * 3 

Nummularii, vel pec times sped at ores, sayransters . 4 

Triumviri kqcturni, vel tresviri , who had the charge of pre- 
venting fires , 5 * and walked round the watches in the night-time,® 
attended by eight lictora. 

Quatuor viri vi ales, vel viocuri , 7 * who had the charge of the 
streets and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at the 
(Vimitia Tribute. 

Some add to the magistrates ordinarii minores the certumvihi 
litibus judicandis (vel stlitibus judicandis , for so it was anciently 
written), a body of men chosen out of every tribe (so that pro- 
perly there were 105), for judging such causes as the praetor 
committed to their decision ; and also the decemviri litibus judi- 
candis . But these were generally not reckoned magistrates, 
but only judges. 

NEW ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Augustus instituted several new offices; as curatores operum 
pubheorum , viarum, aquarum y alvei Ttbcris, sc. repttrgandi et 
taxi oris faciendi, frummti populo dividundi ,* persons who Ji ail 
the charge of the public works, of the roads, or bringing water 
to the city, of cleansing and enlarging the channel of the 'Fiber, 
and of distributing corn to the people.® The chief of these 
officers were ; — 

I. The governor of the thy, 9 whose power was very great, 
and generally continued for several years. 

A prefect of the city used likewise formerly to be chosen 
occasionally, 10 in the absence of the kings, and afterwards of 
the consuls. He was not chosen by the people, but appointed, 
first by the kings, and afterwards by < he consuls. 11 He might. 
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however, assemble the senate, even although he was not a sena- 
tor, and also hold the Comitia. 1 But after the creation of the 
protor, he used only to be appointed for celebrating the fir is 
Latins, or iMin holy-days. 

Augustus instituted this magistracy by the advice of Maecenas, 
who himself in the civil wars had been intrusted by Augustuf 
With the charge of the city and of Italy. 2 * * * * The first protect of 
the city was Messala < orvinus, only for a few days; after him 
Taurus Statiliua, and then Pi so for twenty years. He was 
usually chosen from among the principal men of the state. 8 His 
office comprehended many things, which had formerly belonged 
to the praetors and sediles. He administered justice betwixt 
masters and slaves, freed men and patrons ; he judged of the 
crimes of guardians and curators; he checked the frauds of 
bankers and money- brokers ; he lmd the superintendence of 
the shambles/ and of the public spectacles : in short, he took 
care to preserve order and public quiet, and punished all trans- 
gressions of it, not only in the city, but within a hundred miles 
of it/ He had the power of banishing persons both from the 
city and from Italy, and of transporting them to any island 
which the emperor named/ 

The protect of the city was, as it were, th^ substitute 7 of the 
emperor, and had one under him, who exercised jurisdiction in 
his absence, or by his command. He seems to have had the 
same insignia with the protore. 

1 1. 1 he prefect of the praetorian cohorts/ or the commander 
of the emperor’s body guards. 

Augustus instituted two of these from the equestrian order, by 
the advice of Maecenas, that they might counteract one another, 
if one of them attempted any innovation/ Their power was at 
first but small, and merely military : but Sejanus, being alone 
invested by Tiberius with this command, increased its influence, 10 
by collecting the praetorian cohorts, formerly dispersed through 
the city, into one camp. 11 

The protect of the p rotor inn bands was under the succeeding 
emperors made the instrument of their tyranny, and therefore 
that office was conferred on none but those whom they could 
eniirety trust. They always attended the emperor to execute his 
commands : hence their jmwer became so great that it was little 
inferior to that of the emperor himself. 12 Trials and appeals were 
brought before them ; and from their sentence there was no 
appeal, unless by way of supplication to the emperor. 
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The praetorian prefect was appointed to hi# office by the em- 
peror’s delivering to him a sword. 1 

Sometimes there was hut- one prefect, and sometimes two. 
Constantine created four prasfecli pr&lurio : but he changed 
their office very much from its original institution ; for he made 
it civil instead of military, and divided among them the care o( 
the whole empire. To one he gave the command of the East, 
to another of lliyricmn, to a third of Italy and Africa, ahd to a 
fourth, of Caul, Cipain, and Britain ; hut he took from them the 
command of the soldiers, and transferred that to officers, who 
were called magistri eguitum . 

Under each of these pr&fe.cti pratorio were several substi- 
tutes, 2 who had the charge of certain districts, which were called 
dkkcfsks ; and the chief city in each of these, where they held 
their courts, was -called metropolis. Each diaccvsis might con- 
tain several metro/wlts, and each metropolis had several cities 
under it. But Cicero uses dkecksis for the part of a province, 
and calls himself episcofcw, inspector or governor of the Cain- 
paninu coast, as of a dweesis . 3 

III. Pii.'kfkctus annon/k, vel rei frumentari^ who bad the 
charge of procuring corn. 

A magistrate used to be created for that purpose on extraor- 
dinary occasions under the republic: thus L, Mi mi tins, and so 
afterwards Pompey with great power. 4 In the time of a great 
scarcity, Augustus himself undertook the charge of providing 
corn, 5 * and ordained, that for the future two men of praetorian 
dignity should be annually elected to discharge that office; af- 
terwards he appointed four, 0 and thus it became an ordinary 
magistracy. But usually there scorns to have been but one pr<£- 
fectus ammue ; it was at first an office of great dignity, but not 
so in after times. 7 

IV. pRiFECTUs MILITARI8 .ekarii, a person who had the 
charge of the public fund which Augustus instituted for the sup- 
port of the army, 8 

V. Pr.eprotus chassis, admiral of the fleet. Augustus ctjuip- 

6 *d two fleets, which he stationed,'* the one at Havenna on the 
adriatic, and the other at Misena or -uin on the Tuscan sea. 
Each of these had its own proper commander, 18 There were 
also ships stationed in other places ; as in the Pontus Euximis 
near Alexandria, on the Rhine, and Danube* 11 

VI. Prjej-ectus vigjldh, the officer who commanded the sol* 
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ii't. 2 Dio. Ixviti, Cic. Att. iv. 1. Dio. Cornu Phil. iii. Ravonnutia, «t prlBfod* 

£ rkatk. x*m*A J'Sv.Kint.HU. 8 /ciarim* militma com tnsehuwa 

8 Clc. Ait. v.?i. vii.ll. Plm, lift. novt« vfoti«'«Jihus uJ lac. Hint. iti. 12. Veg. 

Fain. Hi 8. xhOJ. 67. fr [iiseJcriuidtu aunoiwa tucmlps ptoiM-quendos- iv,U3, 

4 omni* jintestia r**i auMiipu. line /oillicK, Su«l. Aug, 11 Tac. Hist. it. S8« 

frumvfitari* Into orlx> 6 Wo, liv, 1, 17. 49. Aim x >1 :(J, Ac. Suet, 

in fjiiin^ucHniu»i! d 1 Tac. Ann. i. 7,xl. ?1. 9 Hliult. Any. 98. FW. IV 13. 
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dim who were appointed to watch the city. Of tlieae there 
wore seven cohorts, one for every two wards, 1 composed chiefly 
of manumitted slaves. 3 Those who guarded adjoining houses 
in the night-time, carried each of them a bell/ to give the 
alarm to one another when any thing happened. 

The prmfectus vigiltm took cognizance of incendiaries, thieves, 
vagrants, and the like ; and if any atrocious case happened, it 
was remitted to the praefect of the city. 

There were various other magistrates in the latter times of 
the empire, called comites, corrrctores , ducts, magistri offid 
arum , scrmiorum, &c. who were honoured with various epi- 
thets, according to their different degrees of dignity ; as, Claris - 
sirni, Must res, specta biles, egregii, perfectissimi , &e. The high- 
est title was nobilmimus aiid gloriasis&imus . 

EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 

The Dictator was so called, either because he w as named by 
the consul, 4 or rather from his publishing edicts or orders.^ lie 
was also called mngisler populi , ami pres lor maximwt. This 
magistracy seems to have been borrowed Atom the Albans, or 
Latins/ 

It is uncertain who was first created dictator, or in what year. 
Livy says, that T. Lartius was first created dictator, A. U. '^5.T 
nine years after the expulsion of the kings. The first cause of 
creating a dictator was the fear of a domestic §edition, and of a 
dangerous war from the Latins. As the authority of the con- 
suls was not sufficiently respected on account of the liberty of 
appeal from them, it was judged proper, in dangerous conjunc- 
tures, to create a single magistrate, with absolute power, from 
whom there alum Id be no appeal, and who should not be go* 
strained by the interposition of a colleague. 7 

A dictator was afterwards created also for other causes : as, — 
1. For fixing a nail “ in the right side of the temple of Jupiter, 
which is supposed to have been done in those rude ages/ to 
mark the number of years. This was commonly done by the 
ordinary magistrate ; but in the time of a pestilence, or of any 
great public calamity, a dictator was created for that purpose, 10 
to avert the divine wrath. — L 2. For holding the Comitia. — 3. For 
the sake of instituting holidays, or of celebrating games when 
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the pm tor was indisposed — 4. For holding trials. 1 — And, & 
Once for choosing senators, 8 on which occasion there were two 
dictators; one at Rome, and another commanding an army, 
which never was the case at any other time. 2 3 

The dictator was not created by the suffrages of the people, as 
the other magistrates ; but one of the consuls, by order of the 
senate, named as dictator whatever person of consular dignity 
he thought proper ; and this he did, after having taken the 
auspices, usually in the dead of the night. 4 

One of the military tribunes also could name a dictator; about 
which Livy informs us there was some scruple. He might he 
nominated out of Home, provided it was in the Homan territory, 
which was limited to Italy. Sometimes the people gave direc- 
tions whom the consuls should name dictator. 5 

Sylla and Caesar were made dictators at the Comitia, an in- 
terrex presiding at the creation of the former, and Lepidus the 
prmtor at the creation of the latter. 6 

In the second Funic war, A. U. 536, after the destruction of 
the consul Flaminius and his army at the Thrasimene lake, 
when the other consul was absent from Home, and word could 
not easily be sent to him, the people created Q. Fabius Maximus 
prodictator, and M. Minucius Rufus master of horse. 7 

The power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and 
war. He could raise and disband armies ; he could determine 
about the life and fortunes of Homan citizens, without consulting 
the people or senate. His edict was observed as an oracle. 9 At 
first there was no appeal from him, till a law was passed that no 
magistrate should be created without the liberty of appeal,'' first 
by the consuls Horatiusand Valerius, A. 0. 304; and afterwards 
by the consul M. Valerius, A. U. 453. 1U Hut the force of this 
law with respect to the dictator is doubtful. It was once 
strongly contested, 11 but never finally decided. 

The dictator was attended by twenty-four lictprs, 12 with the 
fasces and secures even in the city. liJ 

When a dictator was created, all the other magistrates ab- 
dicated their authority, except the tribunes of the commons. 
The consuls, however, still continued to act, but iu obedience 
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dictator was attended 
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J. Lipsius observes, 
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tradktod by higher »ti- 
Ihiititjr; fur vre sro 
told in lh« opitnmn of 
the 8 *b book of Livy, 
that Sy 11a, la assuming 
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to the dictator, and without any ensigns of authority in hie 
presence . 1 * * 

Tile power of the dictator was circumscribed by certain limits, 

1. It only continued for the space of six months,* even although 
the business for which he had been created was not finished, and 
was never prolonged beyond that time, except in extreme ne- 
cessity, as in the case of Camillus. 8 For Sylla and Caesar 
usurped their perpetual dictatorship, in contempt of the laws of 
their country. 

But the dictator usually resigned his command whenever he 
had effected the business for which he had been created. Thus 
Q. Cincinnati and Mamercus /Emilius abdicated the dictator- 
ship on the sixteenth day, Q. Servilius on the eighth day. 4 

2. The dictator could lay out none of the public money, with- 
out tile authority of tlie senate or the order of the people. 

3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy ; which 
was only once violated, and that on account of the most urgent 
necessity, in Atilius Calatinus. 5 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, without 
asking the permission of the people, 8 to show, as it is thought, 
that tlie chief strength of the JJoman army consisted in the in- 
fantry. 

But the principal check against a dictators abuse of power 
w'as, that he might be called to an account for his conduct, when 
he resigned his office. 7 

For 120 years before Sylla, the creation of a dictator was dis- 
used, but in dangerous emergencies the consuls were armed with 
dictatorial power. After the death of Caesar, the dictatorship 
was for ever abolished from the state, by a law of Antony the 
consul. 8 And when Augustus was urged by the people to accept 
the dictatorship, he refused it with the strongest marks of aver* 
si on. 9 Possessed of the power, he wisely declined an odious 
appellation. 10 }For ever since the usurpation of Sylla, the dic- 
tatorship was detested on account of the cruellies which that 
tyrant had exercised under the title of dictator. 

I'o allay the tumults which followed the murder of €lodius by 
Milo, in place of a dictator, Porapey was by an unprecedented 
measure made sole consul, A. U. 702. He, however, on the 
iirst of August, assumed Scipio, his father-in-law, as colleague. 11 

When a dictator was created, he immediately nominated 13 a 
master of horse, 13 usually from among those of consular or prae- 
torian dignity, whose proper office was to command the cavalry, 
and also to execute the orders of the dictator. M. Fabius ttu- 


I Volyb. lit. 87. Uv. tv. 4 Ur. tit. SO. iv. 31. 47. 8 Or. Phil. U )0 Dio. liv j. 
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leo, the dictator nominated to choose the senate, had no master 
of horse. 

Sometimes a master of horse was pitched noon 1 for the dicta- 
tor, by (lie senate, or by order of the people,* 

The magister eguitum might be deprived of his command by 
the dictator, and another nominated in his room# The people 
at one time made the master of the horse, Minuckts, equal in 
command with the dictator Fabius Maximus . 3 

The master of the horse is supposed to have had much the 
same insignia with the praetor, six iictors, the praiezta, &c . 4 
He had the use of a home, which the dictator had not without 


the order of the 


DK?TATOR«t|]*, 

Tub mpjHrntinent of the fust 
dictator tt placed in the tenth 
year alter the Amt commit ; ami 
the oldest annalist* cay it w«* 
T. Lareius. Bat thrno wore 
direr* contradictory statement*, 
and the vanity of the Valerwn 
liouhe assigned this honoui to a 
nephew of PuUirob. Accord - 
mg to the date just mentioned, 
ictrciug was consul at the time, 
and so only received an enhrge- 
merit of hi* powvi : another sc- 
count related mt the occasion of 
the appointment. what sounds 
prohabir enough, that t*y an un- 
lortunittorbuice the republic hid 
oeen ilnced in the bunds <>l two 
consult* of the Tsrquinlan tac- 
tion, whose names were subse- 
quently rendered dubious by ui- 
aul««ne» or by calumny. 

That the name ot dictator was 
erf Latin wrigm, t* acknow- 
ledged , and assuredly the char- 
acter at hi* office, invested with 
re^alpowi'r lor a lireitcd in nod, 
Was no it s« so. The existent# 
of 4 dictator at Tuaculnin iti 
eaily, At Lomiviuiu in very lute 
tiiui*,, is matter ot history; and 
Latin ritual b mb*, which refer, 
red to Alban traditions, enabled 
Mar Or to assert (hat this ms' r i* 
t»' ary bad subsisted at Alba; 
though i< is irn«» that ih# preser- 
vation of any Imtoiical rwurd 
concerning A lba ie «tU, more out 
of the rprtNtion than coucwrnuig 
Roma be (ore Tullu* Hostiliii*. 
The lot tin, however, did not 
merely elect dictator# In their 
Several cities, but aha ove* the 
whole nation; fiow a 'moment 
•( Guto wo learn that ihcTusou. 
leo Lzerius was dictator over 
the collective b"dy «f the Latins. 
Hen 1 we catch a glimmering of 
light , hut we mrjxt fallow it 
with caruniii* Ii Rome and La* 
tit m wore confederate acutes cm 
a footing of equality, in the « ckuii 
of that supremacy which lasted 
but for a short time after t\e 
reviiluimn, they must have po«- 


le. 

sesited the rhief command alter- 
nately mid this would explain 
why tlif* Human dicta Mrs wore 
appointed lor only si* mouth* ; 
and how they name to have 
twenty-tour ticlora: namely, a* 
« symbol that the govern mem* 
ot the two states were united 
Under the sume hdfld : the con- 
sul* li«d only twelve between 
them, which went by (urns from 
one to the other. And so the 
dictatorship at the beginning 
would be directed solely towmd 
lumen affairs , aid tlio continu- 
ance ot the consuls Along with 
the delator unuld be accounted 
lor; nni, |h«nirtalonsliip, being 
distWt Iron* the office uf the 
ntuffistrr poftult, mi (i hr sometimes 
hi conferred nn him, sometimes 
CU fine of lh*’ cousni*. 

The object aimed at tu iftfcti* 
luting liio dmlatovship,—** I 
wili Call it from Uiv, first, by the 
name which m course of time 
supplanted the earlier one,— was 
inrouteuubiv tu evade the Vaiv- 
nan laws, and In ro establish an 
Unlimited authority ov,;r the pie* 
bvLns even within the harriers 
and th* mile ot their I heruos: 
for tlie !o#ul appeal to the* com* 
mi’ftaty was Irom llie MHitenc# 
of the vutisuU, not frotn that of 
this new magistrate, ,Nor does 
such an aupeut seem eve* to have 
been inti »*du«ed, not evsn alter 
the pownr of the tribune* had 
gepwr: to an inordinate races* ; 
the Knnuns rather chose to let 
the dictatorship drop. Tne tra- 
dition, accordingly, is periecxly 
correct in rvA»rdtug how tin »p- 

S untment of a dictator alaimed 
e ciwutianaify. 

That even th* member* of the 
houses at the first hud t r > right 
ot *ppe,din* agsinst the dictator 
to their romitU, though they hod 
p(»sAMS«(t such a right even un- 
der the king* i# expressly as* 
scried by SeMis: at the sum# 
time he adds that they obtained 
it. This is enn firmed by the ex- 
ample r/f M. Kuh'iis . who, when 
hie sou wa* peiKH ited ty ihe 


ferocity of a dirUtm, appealed 
in hi* behalf to the populace , to 
bis peers, the patricians in the 
curies. 

The later llomana had only in 
indmtiful knowledge of the dim- 
lutprabip, drawn from tlieir *«». 
Iior history. Excepting Q. Fa* 
bins Maxrinn* in tin second 
campaign of the second Puttie 
war, whose election and situa- 
tion, tnomnvar, war# com plot ~\j 
at variance with ancient custom, 
no dictator to command an si my 
hail been appointed h/*m> 5?M; 
and even the comiti* ten else* 
thins had nev«> been held by on# 
since the beginning ol the Ma- 
R*‘doman war. At applied to the 
tyranny ot Kylln and the mo* 
rnirrby ot Cmar, tli® title nr us a 
mcie name, without *oy ground 
lor such a us# m the ancient 
constitution. Hence we can no* 
count ti*r the «rr«r ol Lmu Ga*- 
sitta, when* overlooking Um pri- 
vilege oMhe patrons n», he ex* 
press!) asaeru that in no in*to«se 
was there a tight ot appealing 
ligsinst th# dii intor, and ttuit he 
might condemn knights and se- 
nators todealh with cut a trial; 
as well a* for that nf Utnwysiua, 
who fancies li* duckded ot» #v«iy 
measurs- at will, even about 
7» «ace anti war. Such notion'*, 
out «( which the moderna have 
drown their phrase Um(a(or«rf 
pw»r, are suit able lodood to 
Sylla and Cwsitr , with retomipa 
to the gfnitiim d^ttrforahlp they 
are utterly iuist«kon. 

Like ignorunv ns to the aa- 
dent atst# of thlruts U In voir ml 
in the not um of Diouysius, that, 
after the senate had mem./ i#- 
soiveil that a dir tutor was (c be 
appointed, and whkii consul was 
to name him, the consul oxer* 
cUed an uucoulrolod discretion 
in the choice t which opinion, 
being delivered with sura pnsi- 
tivoues*. has became the prove* 
lent one in treatise* or Kortian 
antiquities Such might pusetlfiy 
be m r r*i«o, if the dictator was 
restricted to the oharg# of pro* 


1 Ja in# tel additns exL £ Liv, vli. 13. Si, 2b, 3 Lir, vlii, 38. xxii.20. 4 Dio, xlBk 27, 
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II. THIS DSCEMVIR6. 

Thb laws of Rom© at first, as of other ancient nations, were very 
fear and simple . 1 It is thought there was for some time no writ- 
ten law . 8 Differences were determined 3 by the pleasure of the 
kings , 4 according to the principles of natural equity/ and their 
decisions were held as laws . 6 The kings used to publish their 
commands either by pasting them up in public on a white wall 
or tablet , 7 or by a herald. Hence they were said, omnia man a 
gubermre . 8 The kings, however, in every thing of importance, 
consulted the senate and likewise the people. Hence we read 
of the IiKgks ctmiAT.fc of Romulus and of the other kings, which 
were also called leges begins . 9 


tiding over the elrctlons, for fortunate enough lb at there warn Llfjr, that none but cbnaulars 
Which purpose it m tter«f«t not but l.m many nhoneee of this at were eligible. A law of t&oae 
who he wat. in the Moond Pa- tin* imu when ho wa* to lie pro- early tim e can only have spoken 
air war, in Hi, the consul M. claimed by the con.nl, and when of pretars end pnetorutns t lor 
Valerio. t.ievimis asserted this the law on Ini imperiura was to which reason, the printer csontir 
a- hi. right ; »«d In the Ant the bo pasted. A%d after the pie- mung to be deemed a colleague 
jtrcenre inusl already have be*u Wimu obtained a there In the of (ho consuls, it was not clo- 
the name ; for else P, Clandms consulate, as the nenat« was lated when L Papiriuu Crasaua 
Pnlohor cnnld not have msolted continually ttppi animating to a was made dictator in 4154 and 
tii« rojtub 10 by nominating M. fair mixture of the two estates, the other cases which would be 
Illyria. But never can the die- U wot a gain for the freedom of against the rule, tf Interpreted 
posul of kingly power have been the nation, pi or tdod tba election strictly of inch men as bad ae- 
ritlrastei to the discretion of a could not be tianaforred to the tualiy wtn consuls, might pro- 
single elector. centuries, to strengthen the sc- b hty be exploited in tV same 

Tho pontifical law books, n ale's power of nominating, way, if we had praetorian Fasti. 
tloLhing the ivrluclplr* of the Under the old system a plebeian Jn a number of passages it ia 
comdmuiou alter ll.cir Manner could n-H poss.bly be dictator, d that the master 

In an historical forW, preserved Now. as C Marcias in ,Wb open* ol the knights was chosen by lb* 
the true account. For wlut «d ibis filter in bis own order, delator at pleasure. But this 
fiiher source run have supplied whereas in Jib U is expressly again must have been the mom 
1 tonyaiua with the rvWuitoo of stated that the appointment was revent practice : at aii events his 
the senate, as it professes to be t approved by tin? patricians, it Is appointment In one instance is 
that a oltuen, whom the situate almost certain that the change attubiurd to the sanat- no lose 
(•Itoald nommate, and the people took place within this interval, clearly than that of tbodict >tor . 
imireve at, should govern for i$vro In HI tho bestowal of the us at the origin of the oflicc it is 
six months? The people here imperium was as*m«diy nmro St least ip general t«i ms U> alec 
is the popttUia: u was a revival than an empty form : but it be* tom: uud the dec-eo ol the 
of tSio ancient custom for the e.uue t«oli by the Mentau law: ple'ta, which in 512 raised 
king to be elected by the patriot- thenceforward it was only requi- r udvius Flanous to the dietatm* 
am . mid that Such was the form s.te that the consul should con- ship, enjohwd him to appoint 
U established by positive testi- N«nt to proclaim the person F. Licit* tit i Gmssus «t ‘fitter 
mony, i named by the sen at a. Thus alter rouj/ww. The civil cliaMClor of 

hull oftener, indeed, through- that time, in the advanced stale inis officer la enveloped in total 
<mt tim whole first demo of of popular freedom, the dictator- obscurity : hut that he was act 
i.'vf, do wc read of a deems of ship could occur but seldom ex- merely the m«w of the km so 
ii' e senate whereby a dictator ccpi for t* ivinl purpose* i and if and t!.«- dictators lieutenant m 
m as appointed, without any no- oi such ouwaious live appoint- the be Id, L certain. I eonjuo- 
t'ce of the great caunii] i«f the to, ill was left to the cnisnis, lure, (hat he whs elected by the 
jatneuns. The old mods of they would uatuislly lay claim centuries of plebeian knights.— 
‘•holing the king* was restart’d to it likcwso tu thua-o solitary as the w jfufrr pupuli wav by the 
in ml its parts; the dictator after Instances whets the office still popuiut, the six aoftragu.-- and 
h>» «|i]iointUKvnt had In obtain the had mil utiporlanoe. that he was ihoir protector. T he 

hbjwi lutn liom the curies- And However, when P. Cliiodltis dlotmoi may have pivaided at 
thus, from possessing this right insultingly Misused his privi the election, lotting the twelve 
of conferring rJbw impt-rlaua, the lege, the remembrance of the an- centuiivs voce on the pr i«or 
patricians ibight dispense with ciertt proemluro was still fre.b whom he pi opened *. tbw might 
voting on the preliminary nonii- enough fur the senate to have aftern.ud fall mtn disuse, and h* 
nation of the acnato. Appointing the power of annulling the scan- would then name his brother 
u dictator was an affair ol ui uun- dalous arntorntmenA To do so, maeis’rato himself. — Niebuhr, 
ojr : Home sugary or other might tln*y would not even need the V ol i. p 552—552. 
interrupt the am Us; it was un- legal limit atioo mentioned by 
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130 HOMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Hut the chief legislator was Servius Tullius, 1 * 3 4 all whose laws, 
however, were abolished at once i by Tarquinius Superlms. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin the institutions of the kings 
were observed, not as written laiv, but as customs; 8 and the 
consuls determined most causes, as the Icings had done, accord- 
ing to their pleasure. 

‘ But justie being thus extremely uncertain, as depending on 
the will of an individual,* C. Terentius Am, a tribune of the 
commons, proposed to the people, that a hotly of laws should be 
dtrawn up, to which all should be obliged to conform.* Hut 
tliis was violently opposed by the patricians, in whom the whole 
judicative power was vested, and to whom the knowledge of the 
few laws which then existed was confined.** 

At last, however, it was determined, A. IJ. 209, by a decree 
of the senate and by the order of the people, that three ambas- 
sadors should he sent to Athens to copy the famous laws of 
Solon, and to examine the institutions, customs, and laws of the 
other states in Greece. 7 

Upon their return, ten men 8 were created from among the 
patricians, with supreme power, and without the liberty of ap- 
peal, to draw up a body of laws/ all the other magistrates having 
first abdicated their office. The decemviri at first behaved with 
great moderation. They administered justice to the people 
each every tenth day. The twelve fasces were carried before 
him who was to preside, and bis nine colleagues were attended 
by a single officer, called accknsus. 1u They proposed ten tables 
of laws, which were ratified by the people at the ( ’omilia Ten- 
turiata. In composing them, they are said to hare used the 
assistance of one heiimodohus, an Ephesian exile, who served 
them as an interpreter. 11 

As two other tables seemed to be wanting, decemviri were 
again created for another year to make them. But these new 
magistrates acting tyrannically, and wishing to retain their com- 
mand beyond the legal time, were at last forced to resign, 
chiefly on account of the ba;*e passion of Appiu® Claudius, one 
of their number, for Virginia a virgin of plebeian rank, who 
was slain by her father to prevent her tailing into the decem- 
vir’s hands. The decemviri all perished either in prison or in 
banishment 

But the laws of the twelve tables n continued ever after to be 
the rule and foundation of public and private right through the 
Homan world. 13 They were engraved on brass, and fixed up 
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in public, 1 * * and even la tbe time of Cicero, the noble youth who 
meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, were obliged to 
get them by heart as a necessary rhyme,* not that they were 
written in verse, as some have thought; for any set form of 
words, 8 * even in prose, was called carmen, or carmen compost turn * 6 . 4 

ill. TJUBUNI MILITUM CONSULAR! POTESTATE. 

The cause of their institution has already been explained. 1 
They are so called, because those of the plebeians who had been 
military tribunes in the army were the most conspicuous. Their 
office and insignia were much the same with those of the con- 
suls. 


IV. INTERKEX. 


Concerning the causes of creating this magistrate, &c., seep. 91. 


OTHER EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES OP LESS NOTE. 

Three were several extraordinary inferior magistrates ; as 
duumviri perduelltonis judwand# causa? Duumviri mvales, 
class is or no adds jcjiaendceque causa, 7 Duumviri ad <edcm Ju- 
noni Monet# faciundam , 8 

Triumviri colonies deducend <e. g Triumviri bini 9 qui citra at 
ultra quinquagesimum lapidem in pay is Jot isqm ct cunCiliabulis 
otttnem copiatn ingemtorum impiccrent, ct idoneos ad arma firm - 
da conquircrent , mildesque facer t n/. 10 Triumviri bini ; uni 

sacris conquircndis donisque persignandis ; alttri rrficiendis 
usds bus sacnit. 11 Triumviri mcnsarii.Jacti ob argmti petitmamj 4 
Quinuukviiu, agio Vomptino dividends ) . la Quinqueviri ab dis- 
pensations pecuniae mknsaru appellati , M Quinqueviri muris tur - 
r i basque Yrficiuidxsf nnnumdis pubheis sumptibus. lu 
Decemviri agris inter v deration rmlites dividendisJ 7 
Several of these were not properly magistrates. They were 
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all, however, chosen from the most respectable men of the state. 
Their office may in general be understood from their titles. 

PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 

The provinces of the Homan people were at first governed by 
praters, 1 but afterwards by proconsuls and propraetors, to whom 
were joined quaestors and lieutenants. The usual name is fro* 
consul and proprietor ; but sometimes it is written pro comule 
end pro pr (store, in two words; so likewise pro qu&storeJ* 

Anciently those were called proconsuls, to wfiom the com- 
mand of consul was prolonged 3 after thoir office was expired, 4 
or who were invested with consular authority, either from a 
subordinate rank, as Mar cell us, after being praetor, 4 and (tall ins, 
or from a private station, as Scipio. 6 This was occasioned by 
some public exigence, when the ordinary magistrates were not 
sufficient. The same was the case with propraetors. 7 The first 
proconsul mentioned by Lily, was T. Quinctius, A. U. 290. 
But he seems to have been appointed for the time. The first to 
whom the consular power was prolonged, was Publilius. 6 The 
name of proprietor w jis also given to a person whom a general 
lefr to command the army in his absence. 9 

The names of consul and proconsul, orator and propraetor, 
are sometimes confounded. And we find all governors of pro- 
vinces called by the general name of proc onsules, as of presides.* 3 

The command of consul was prolonged , and proconsuls occa- 
sionally ^pointed by the Oomitia Tributa, except in the case 
of Scipio, who was sent as proconsul into Spain by the (kwiilia 
CenturiaLa. u But after the empire was extended, and various 
countries reduced to the form of provinces, magistrates were 
regularly sent from Rome to govern them, according to the 
Sempronian law, 48 without any new appointment of the people. 
Only military command was conferred on them by the (Jomitia 
Curiata. 13 

At first the provinces were animal, i. ©. ft proconsul had the 
government of a province only for one year; and the same 
person could not command different provinces. But this was 
violated in several instances; especially in the case of Julius 
Cmsar. 14 And it is remarkable that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views of Caesar, in granting him the 
continuation of his command, and money for the payment of his 
troops, with other immoderate and unconstitutional concessions. 
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although he secretly condemned them, 1 * * 4 proved fata! to himself 
as well as to the republic. 

The prffitors cast lots for their provinces, 8 or settled them by 
agreement, 8 in the saute manner with the consuls. But some* 
times provinces were determined to both by the senate or 
people. The senate fixed the extent and limits of the pro* 
vinces, the number of soldiers to be maintained in them, and 
money to pay them ; likewise the retinue^bf the governors, 5 and 
their travelling charges. 6 And thus the governors were said 
ornari, t e. imtrrn , to be famished. What was assigned them 
for the sake of household furniture, was called vasarium. So 
vasa , furniture. 7 

A certain number of lieutenants was assigned to each procon- 
sul and propraetor, who were appointed usually by the senate, ©r 
w ith the permission of the senate by the proconsul himself, who 
was then said altquem sibt li t/ are, or very rarely by an order of 
the people. 8 The number of lieutenants was different according 
to the rank of the governor, or the extent of the province? 
Thus, Cicero in Cilicia had four, Cmsar in Gaul ten, and Pom- 
pey in Asia fifteen. The least number seems to have been 
three; Quintus, the brother of Cicero, bad no more in Asia 
Minor. 10 

The office of a legntns was very honourable; and men of 
praetorian and consular dignity did not think it below them to 
bear it Thus fekdpio African us. served as legatus under his bro- 
ther Lucius. 11 

The Uijati were sometimes attended by lictors, as tfie senators 
were when absent from Rome, jure liber w legationis™ but the 
pmon under whom they served, might deprive them of that 
privilege. 11 

In the retinue of a proconsul were comprehended his military 
officers, 14 and all his public and domestic attendants. Among 
these were young noblemen, who went with him to learn tike 
art of war, and to see the method of conducting public business; 
who, on account of their intimacy, were called c ontuberh albs. 1 * 
From this retinue, under the republic, women were excluded, 
but not so under the emperors. 16 

A prnr.on.su) set out for his province with great pomp. Hav- 
ing offered up vows in the Capitol, 17 dressed in his military 
robe, 18 with twelve lictors going before him, carrying the fasces 
and secures, and with the other ensigns of command, he went 
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out of the city with all his retinue. From thence he either vent 
straightway to the province, or if he was detained by business, 
by the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens , 1 be staid 
tor some time without the city, for lie could not be within it 
while invested with military command. His friends, and some- 
times the other citizens, out of respect, accompanied him 8 lor 
some space out of the city with their good wishes. W hen he 
reached the province} he sent notice of his arrival to his prede- 
cessor, that, by an interview with him, he might know the state 
of the province ; for his command commenced on the day of his 
arrival ; and by the cornelian law, the former proconsul was 
obliged to depart within thirty days after . 3 

A proconsul in liis province had both judicial authority and 
military command . 4 He used so to divide the year, that he 
usually devoted the summer to military affairs, or going through 
the province, and the winter to the administration of justice.* 
He administered justice much in the same way with the prater 
at Home, according to the laws which had been prescribed to 
the province when first subdued, or according to the regulations 
which had afterwards been made concerning it by the senate or 
people at Home; or finally according* to his own edicts, which 
he published in the province concerning every thing of impor- 
tance® These, if he borrowed them from others, were called 
translatitia vel Tralatitid v. -icia ; if not, nova. He always 
published a general edict before he entered on his government, 
as the praetor did at Home. 

The proconsul held assizes pr courts of justice , 7 in the princi- 
pal cities of the province, so that lie might go round the whole 
province in a year. He himself judged in all public and im- 
portant causes ; but matters of less consequence he referred to 
his qumstor or lieutenants, and also to others . 8 

The proconsul summoned these meetings ,J by an edict on a 
certain day, when such as had causes to be determined should 
attend . 10 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called 
convkntus, or circuits ? 1 the inhabitants of which went to a cer- 
tain city to get their causes determined, and to obtain justice . 12 
Thus Spain was divided into seven circuits . 13 

The proconsul chose usually twenty of the most respectable 
men of the province, who sat with him in council, 1 * and were 
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called liis council.* The proconsul passed sentence according 
to the opinion of his council.® 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from using any 
other language than the Latin, in the functions of their office, 
they were always attended by interpreters. The judices were 
chosen differently in different places, according to the rank of 
the litigants, a«d the nature of the cause,® 

The proconsul had the disposal 4 of the corn, of the taxes, 
ami, in short, of every thing which pertained to the province. 
Corn given to the proconsul by way of present, w as called hono- 
rarium . 3 

If a proconsul behaved well he received the highest honours, 4 
as statues, temples, brazen horses, &c., which, through flattery, 
used indeed to be erected of course to all governors, though 
ever so corrupt and oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed ; as in honour of 
Marcellus, 7 in Sicily, and of Q. Mucius Scmvola, 8 in Asia. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards be 
brought to his trial : — 1. for extortion, 8 if he had made unjust 
exactions, or had even Received presents. — 2. for peculation/ 0 
if he had embezzled the public money. 11 — and, 3. for what was 
called crimen majka tatis, if he hail betrayed his army or pro- 
vince to the enemy, or led the army out of the province, and 
made war on any prince or state without the order of the people 
or the decree of the senate. 

Various laws were made to iecure the just administration of 
the provinces, but these^were insufficient to check the rapacity 
of the Homan magistrates. Hence the provinces were miserably 
oppressed by their exactions. Not only the avarice of the 
governor was to be gratified, but that of all his officers and de- 
pendents; as his lieutenants, tribunes, prefects', &c., and even of 
his freedmen and favourite slaves. 1 ® 

'X lie pretexts for exacting money were various. The towns 
and villages through which the governors passed, were obliged, 
by the Julian law, to supply them and their retinue with forage, 
and wood for firing. The wealthier cities paid large contribu- 
tions for being exempted from furnishing winter-quarters to the 
nrmy. Thus the inhabitants of Cyprus alone paid yearly, on 
this account, 200 talents', or about 40,000/. 1,1 

Anciently a proconsul, when he had gained a victory, used to 
have golden crowns sent him not only from the different cities 
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of his own province, but also froiu the neighbouring states, which 
were carried before him in his triumph. 1 Afterwards the cities 
of the province, Instead of sending crowns, paid money on this 
account, which was called aurum coronarivm, and was sometimes 
exacted as a tribute. 2 3 

A proconsul, when the annual terra of his government was 
elapsed, delivered up the province and army to his successor, if 
he arrived in time, and left the province within thirty days: but 
first he was obliged to deposit, in two of the principal cities of 
his jurisdiction, an account of the money which had passed 
through his own or his officers 1 hands, stated and balanced. 8 If 
his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, leaving 
his lieutenant, or more frequently his qumstor, to command in 
the province. 4 

When a proconsul returned to Home, he entered the city as 
a private person, unless he claimed a triumph ; in which case he 
did not enter the city, but gave an account of his exploits to the 
senate assembled in the temple of Bellona, or in some other 
temple without the city.* In the meantime, he usually waited 
near the city till the matter was determined, whence he was said 
ad urban esse , 6 and retained the title of imperator, which his 
soldiers had given him upon his victory, with the badges of com- 
mand, his lictors and fasces, &c. Appyin says that in his time 
no one was called imperator, unless 10,000 of the enemy had 
been slain. 7 AY hen any one had pretensions to a triumph, his 
fasces were always wreathed with laurel, as the letters were 
which he sent to the senate concerning his victory. Sometimes, 
when the matter was long of being determined, he retired to 
some distance from Home. 8 If he obtained a triumph, a bill 
was proposed to the people that lie should have military com- 
mand 9 on the day of his triumph, for without this no one could 
have military command within the city, then he was obliged 
by the Julian law, within thirty dajs, to give in to the treasury 
an exact copy of the accounts which he had left in the province/ 8 
At the same time he recommended those who deserved public 
rewards for their services/ 1 

AYhathas been said concerning a proconsul, took place with 
respect to a propraetor; unless that a proconsul lmd twelve lie- 
tors, and a proprietor only six. The army and retinue of the 
one were likewise commonly greater than that of the other. 
The provinces to which proconsuls were sent, were called pro- 
consu larks ; propraetors, Pretoria:/ 2 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS* 

Augustus made a new partition of the provinces. Those which 
were peaceable and less exposed to an enemy, he left to the 
management of the senate and people ; but of such as were more 
strong, and open to hostile invasions, and where, of course, it 
was necessary to support greater armies, he undertook the 
government himself . 1 This he did under pretext of easing the 
seriate and people of the trouble, but in reality to increase his 
own power, by assuming the command of the army entirely to 
himself. 

Tiie provinces under the direction of the senate and people , 5 
at first were Africa propria , or the territories of Carthage, 
Numidia, Oyrene, Asia, (which, when put for a province, com- 
prehended only the countries along the Propontis and the 
Aegean sea, namely, Phrygia, My si a, Curia, Lydia,) Bithynia 
and Pontus, (ira*eia and Kpirus Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicilia, 
Sardinia, Oreta, and Ilispania Boeticn * 3 

The provinces of the emperor 4 were Ilispania Tarraconensis 
and Lusitania, Gallia, Coeiosyria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
iKgyptus, to which others were afterwards added. Hut the con- 
dition of these provinces was often changed ; so that they were 
transferred from the senate and people to the emperor, and the 
contrary. The provinces of the emperor seem to have been in 
a belter state than those of the senate and people/ 

'I lie magistrates sent to govern the provinces of the senate and 
people were called froconsules, although sometimes only of 
pr.ctorian rank/ The senate appointed them by lot 7 out of 
those who had borne a magistracy, in the city at least five years 
before . 8 They bad the same badges of authority as the procon- 
suls had formerly; but they had only a civil power/ and no 
military command, ,w nor disposal of the taxes. The taxes were 
collected, and the soldiers in their provinces commanded by 
officers appointed by Augustus. Their authority lasted only for 
one year, and they left the province immediately when a suc- 
cessor was sent 11 

Those whom the emperor sent to command his provinces 
were called lkgati c.vsahis pro consule , propratores , vel pto 
prmtore \ consulates hg(tli 9 consulate % rectons, or simply cornu* 
lares and Jt-gatif also presides, ptafecti , cotrcclores , &c. 

The governor of Egypt was usually called fraife&tus, or pres* 
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fectus AugmtalisJ and was the first imperatorial legate that was 
appointed. ' 

There was said to he an ancient prediction concerning Egypt, 
that it would recover its liberty when the Roman fasces and 
pratexta should come to it 2 Augustus, artfully converting this 
to his own purpose, claimed that province to himself and, die* 
charging a senator from goingfto it without permission, 8 he sent 
thither a governor of pqtiesimn rank, without the usual ensigns 
of authority. 4 To him wasjifi fieri a person to assist in adminis- 
tering justice, called JURinmus ADfquNBBJtN.R civitatis. 5 . 

The first praefeofc of Egypt was Cornelius Gullus. celebrated 
by Virgil in Iris last eclogue, ^apd by Ovid.® 

The legates of the emperor were chose iifrom among the sena- 
tors, but the prefect of Egypt only from the equites. 7 Tiberius 
gave that charge to one of his freedmen. The Jftgati Ciesaris 
wore a military dress and a sword, arid were attended by soldiers 
instead of lictors. They had much greater powers than the pro- 
consuls, and continued in command during the pleasure of the 
emperor. 8 

In each province, besides the governor, there was an officer 
called procurator cmssaris, 9 or curator , and in later times ratio- 
nalis , who managed the affairs of the revenue, 10 and also had a 
judicial power in matters that concerned the revenue, whence 
that office was called procuratio amplissimaj 11 These procura- 
tor# were chosen from among the equites, and sometimes from 
freedmen. They were sent not only into the provinces of the 
emperor, but also into those of the senate and people. 12 

Sometimes a procurator discharged the office ot a governor, 12 
especially in a small province, or in a part of a large province, 
where the governor could jiot be present; as Pontius Pilate 
did, who was procurator or propositus 14 of Judea, which was 
annexed to the province of Syria. Hence he had the power of 
punishing capitally, which the procurators did not usually pos- 
sess. 15 , 

To all these magistrates and officers Augustus appointed dif- 
ferent salaries, according to their respective dignity, 16 Those 
who received 200 sestcrlia were called ducenarij; 100, cente- 
karii ; 60, sexagenarii, &c. 17 A certain sum was given them 
for mules and tents ; which used formerly to be afforded at the 
public expense. 1 ” * 

All these alterations and arrangements w ere made in appear- 
ance by public authority, but in fact by the will of Augustus. 
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RE-ESTABLISH MENT OF MONARCHY UNDER AUGUSTUS $ 
TITLES, BADGES, AND POWERS OF THE EMPERORS* 

The monarch! al form of government established by Augustus, 
although different in name and external Appearance, in several 
respects resembled that which had prevailed under the kings. 
Both were partly hereditary, and partly elective.* The choice 
of the kings depended, on the feertaftp and people at large ; that 
of the emperors, chiefly on the army* When the former abused 
their power they were expelled ; the latter were often put to 
death ; but the interests of the tjrmy being separate from those 
of the state, occasioned the continuation of despotism* Accord** 
iug to Pompon i us , 1 tbeir^rights were the same ; but the account 
of Dionysius and others is different , 2 

As Augustus had become master of the republic by force of 
arms, he might have founded his right to govern it on that basis, 
as his- grand unde and fatjier by adoption, Julius Caesar, had 
done. But the apprehension he always entertained of £%sar*s 
fate made him pursue a quite different course. The dreadful 
destruction of the civil wars, and the savage cruelty of the Tri- 
umviri, had cut off all the keene&t supporters of liberty , 3 and 
had so humbled the spirit of the Homans, that they were willing 
‘to submit to any form of government rather than hazard a repe- 
tition of former calamities . 4 The empire was now so widely 
extended, the number of those who had a right to vote in Ute 
legislative assemblies so great, (the Homans having never em- 
ployed the modern method of diminishing that number by re- 
presentation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, that a 
republican form of government was no longer fitted to conduct 
so unwieldy a machine. The vast intermixture of inhabitants 
which composed the capital, and the numerous armies requisite 
to keep the provinces m subjection, could no linger be con- 
trolled but by the power of one, Had Augustus possessed the 
magnanimity and wisdom to lay himself And his successors under 
proper restraints against the abuse of power, his descendants 
might have long enjoyed that exalted station to which his won- 
derful good fortune, and the abilities of others had raised him. 
Had he, agreeably to his repeated declarations, wished for com- 
mand only to promote the happiness of his fellow-citugens, he 
would have aimed at no more power than was necessary for that 
purpose, llut the lust of dominion, although artfully disguised, 
appears to lmvo been the ruling passion of his mind . 5 

Upon his return to Home, after the conquest of %ypt, and 
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the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A* tT* 705, ib is said to 
have seriously deliberated with his two chief favourites, Agrimm 
and Maecenas, about resigning his power, and restoring the 
ancient form of government Agrippa advised him to do so, 
hut Maecenas dissuaded him from it In the speeches which 
Dio Cassius makes them deliver on tin’s occasion, the principal 
arguments for and against a popular and monarch ini government 
are introduced. The advice dr Maecenas prevailed. 1 Augustus, 
however, in the following year, having corrected the abuses 
which had crept in during the civil %nrs, 8 and having done 
several other popular acts, assembled the senate, and in a set 
speech pretended to restore everything to them and to the peo- 
ple. But several members, who had been previously prepared, 
exclaimed against this proposal ; and the rest, either prompted 
by opinion or overawed by fear, all with one voice conjured 
nim to retain the command. Upon which, as if unequal to the 
load, he appeared to yield a reluctant compliance; and that 
only for ten years ; during which time, lie might regulate the 
sUtte of public affairs j 8 thus seeming to rule, as if by constraint, 
at the earnest desire of his fellow-citizens ; which gave his usur- 
pation the sanction of law. 

This farce he repeated at the end of every ten years ; hut the 
second time, A. U. 73t;, he accepted the government only for 
five years, saying that this space of time was then sufficient, and 
when it was elapsed, for five years more; but alter that, always 
for ten years. 4 He died in the fir it year of the fifth decennium , 
the Kith of August, 4 A. U. 767, aged near 7<5 years, haying ruled 
alone near 44 years. The succeeding emperors, although at 
their accession they received the empire for life, yet at the be- 
ginning of every ten years used to hold a festival, as if to com- 
memorate the renewal of the empire. 6 

As the senate by their misconduct 7 had occasioned the loss of 
liberty, so by their servility to Augustus they established 
tyranny. 8 Upon his ieigned offer to resign* the empire, they 
seem to have racked fblteir invention to contrive new honours for 
him. To the names of iMraBAtun, cvsar, aud pkjncb, 9 which 
they had formerly conferred, they added those of auuustus 10 ami 
Father of his Country. 11 This title had been first given to 
Cicero by the senate, alter his suppression of Catiline^ conspi- 
racy, 1 * by the advice of Cato, or of Caiulus. as Cicero himself 
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■ays * 1 It wa§«ext decreed to Julius Ciesar , 8 and some of hi« 
coins ore still extant with that inscription. Cicero proposed 
that it should be given to Augustus, when yet very young. It 
was refused by Tiberius, as also the title of impkrator, and oo- 
umus, but most of the succeeding emperors accepted it , 8 

The title of fatxr patriae denoted chiefly the paternal affec- 
tion which it became the emperors to entertain towards their 
subjects; and also that power which, by the Reman law, a 
father had over hi* children . 4 

Cajsar was properly a family title. According to Dio, it also 
denoted power , 9 In later times, it signified the person destined 
to succeed to the empire, or assumed into a share of the govern- 
ment during the life of the emperor, who himself was always 
called Augustus, which was a title of splendour and dignity, not 
of power . 6 

Augustus is said to have first desired the name of romulus, 
that he might be considered as a second founder of the city; 
but perceiving that thus he should be suspected of aiming at 
sovereignty, be dropped all thoughts of it, aud accepted the title 
of Augustus, the proposer of which in the senate was Munatius 
Pi, incus. Servius says, that Virgil, in allusion to this desire of 
Augustus, describes him under the name of quiiunus. 7 

Ihe chief title which denoted command was impkrator. By 
this the successors ot Augustus were peculiarly distinguished. 
It was equivalent to rex. In modern times it is reckoned supe- 
rior , w 'Jhe title of imperator, however, continued to be con- 
ferred on victorious generals as formerly; but chiefly on the 
emperors themselves, as all generals were supposed to act under 
their auspices • Under tlie republic the appellation of impera- 
tor was put after the name ; as cickro imperator ; 16 but Urn title 
of I he eiaperors usually before, as a prwnomen * u Thus, the fol- 
lowing words are inscribed on an ancient stone, found at An- 
cyra, now Angouri, 12 in Asia Minor: — imp. cisar imvi f. aug» 

PONT. MAX. COS. XIV. IMP. XX TRIBUNIC. TOTEST. XXXVIII. The em- 

peror U.csar, the adopted son of (Julius ^a^sar, called) Divus 
(after his deification) ; Augustus the high-priest, (an office which 
he assumed after the death of Uepidus, A. U. 741), fourteen 
times consul, twenty times (saluted) imperator, (on account of 
his victories. Dio says he obtained ibis honour in all 21 times. 
Thus Tacitus, Nomen imferatoris semel atque vicies partim\ in 
the 33th year of liis tribunician power, (from the time when be 
was first invested with it by the senate, A. U. 724) 13 So that 
this inscription was made above five years before his death. 
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The* night after Ctasnr was called Augustus, the Tiber hap* 
pened to overflow its banks, so as to render all the level parts of 
Rome navigable, to which Horace is supposed to allude/ This 
event was thought to prognosticate hie future greatness. Among 
the various expressions of flattery then used to the emperor, that 
of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, was remarkable ; who 
in the senate devoted himself to C&sar, after the manner of the 
Spaniards and Gauls, 6 and exhorted the rest of the senators to 
do the same. Being checked by Augustus, he rushed forth to 
the people, and compelled many to follow his example. Whence 
it became a custom for the senators, when they congratulated 
any emperor on 'his accession to the empire, to say, that they 
were devoted to his service. 9 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune 4 
that an order of the people 6 was made, appointing the month 
Sex tilts to be called august. 6 

The titles given to Justinian in the Corpus Juris are, in the 
Institutes, sacratissimus frinceps, and imfekatokia majkstas ; in 
the Pandects, dominus nostrr sachatissimus princiifs; and the 
same in the Codex, with this addition, perpetuus Augustus. 

The powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to levy 
armies, to raise money, to undertake ivars, to make peace, to 
command all the forces of the republic, to have the power of 
life and death within as well as without the city; and to do 
every thing else which the consuls and others invested with 
supreme command had a right to da 7 

In the year of the city 731, the senate decreed that Augustus 
should be always proconsul, even within the city ; and in the 
provinces should enjoy greater authority than the ordinary pro- 
consuls. Accordingly, he imposed taxes on the provinces, re- 
warded and punished them as they had favoured or opposed his 
cause, and .prescribed such regulations to them as he himself 
thought proper. 6 

In the year 735, it was decreed, that he should always enjoy 
consular power, with^twclve Actors, and sit on a curule chair 
tatween the consuls. The senators at the same time requested 
that he would undertake the rectifying of all abuses, and enact 
what laws he thought proper ; offering to swear that they would 
observe them, whatever they should be. This Augustus declined, 
well knowing, says Dio, that they would perform what they cor- 
dially decreed without an oath; but not the contrary, although 
they bound themselves by a thousand oaths. 6 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, 
and nothing is more pernicious to morals, than the too frequent 
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I exaction of oaths by public authority, without a necessary cause. 

* Ldvy informs us, that the sanctity of an oath 1 * 3 * * had more* Influ- 
ence with the ancient Homans than the fear of laws an d punish* 
mexits . 8 They did not, he says, as in, aftertimes, when a neglect 
of religion prevailed, by interpretations adapt an oath and the 
laws to themselves, but conformed every one his own conduct to 
them . 3 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of censor,* 
yet all of them in part exercised the rights of that office as also 
those of pontifex maximus and tribune of the commons . 3 

The emperors were treed from the obligation of the laws,® so 
that they might do what they pleased. Some, however, under- 
stand this only of certain bios; for Augustus ‘afterwards re- 
quested of the senate, that he might be freed from the Voconian 
law, but a person was said to be iepibus solidus who was freed 
only from one law.* 

On the first of January, every year, the senate and people 
renewed their oath of allegiance, or, as, it was expressed, con- 
hrmed the acts of the emperors by an oath ; which custom was 
first introduced by the triumviri, after the death of Caasar, re- 
peated to Augustus, and always continued under the succeeding 
emperors. They not only swore that they a [.proved of what 
the emperors had done, but that they would in* like manner 
confirm whatever they should do. In this oath the acts of the 
preceding emperors, who were approved of, were included : and 
the acts of such as were not approved of were omitted, as of 
Tiberius, of Caligula &c. Claudius would not allow any one 
to swear to his acts , 0 but not only ordered others to swear to the 
acts of Augustus, but swore to them also himself.® 

It was usual to swear by the genius, the fortune, or safety of 
the emperor, which was first decreed in honour of Julius Caesar, 
and commonly observed, so likewise by that of Augustus, even 
after his death. To violate this oath was esteemed a heinous 
crime, and more severely punished than real perjury , 13 It was 
reckoned a species of treason , 11 and punished by the bastinado, 
sometimes by cutting out the tongue. i So that Mjnutius Felix 
justly says, u It is less hazardous for them to swear falsely by the 
geu i us of J ove , than by that of the emperor ,’’ 13 Tiberius prohi bited 
any one from swearing by him, but yet men swore, not only by 
his fortune, but also by that of tSejanus, After the death of the 
latter, it was decreed that no oath should be made by any other 
hut the emperor. Caligula ordained that to all oaths these 
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words should be added ; — N eque me, nkqvz meos lib Bros chari* 
dues «abeo, qoam caium et »orore3 ejus, and that the women 
should swear by his wife Drusilla, 1 as he himself did, in his most 
public and solemn asseverations. So Claudius, by LiviaA 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed by 
the triumviri to Julius Caesar, and confirmed by Augustus, altars 
were privately erected to Augustus himself, at Home, 8 and par- 
ticularly in the provinces; but he permitted no temple to he 
publiclp. consecrated to him, unless in conjunction with the city, 
Home : augdsto kt urbi rom.b ; and that only in the provinces; 
for hi the city they were strictly prohibited. After nis death, 
they were very frequent. 4 

it was likewise decreed, in honour of Augustus, that when the 
priests offered up vows for the safety of the people and senate, 
they should do the same for him, so for the succeeding emper- 
ors, particularly at the beginning of tho year, on the 3d of 
January ; also, that, in all public and private entertainments, 
libations should he made to him with wishes for his safety, as to 
the Lares and oilier gods. 9 

On public occasions, the emperors wore a crown and a trium- 
phal robe* They also used a particular badge, of having tire 
carried before them. M arcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, proba- 
bly borrowed from the Persians. 6 Something similar seems to 
have been used Sy the magistrates of the municipal towns ; 7 a 
pan of burning coals, or a portable hearth, 8 in which incense 
was burned ; a perfumed stove. 9 

Dioclesian introduced the custom of kneeling to the emperors.™ 
Aurelius Victor says that the same thing was done to Caligula 
and Domitian. 11 

Augustus, at first, used the powers conferred on him with 

C at moderation ; as indeed all the first emperors did in the 
ji lining of their government, 13 In his lodging and equipage 
lie differed little from an ordinary citizen of distinguished rank, 
except being attended by his praetorian guards. But after he 
had gained the soldiers by donatives, the people by a distribu- 
tion of grain, and the whole body of citizens by the sweetness of 
repose, he gradually increased his authority,™ and engrossed all 
the powers of the state.™ Such of the nobility as were most 
compliant 19 were raised to wealth and preferments* Having 
the command of the array and treasury, he could do every thing. 
For although he pretended to separate his own revenues from 
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those of the slate, yet both were disposed" of equally at his 
pleasure . 1 

The long reign and artful conduct of Augustus so habituated 
the Romans to subjection, that they never afterwords so much 
as made one general effort to regain their liberty, nor even to 
mitigate the rigour of tyranny; in consequence of which, their 
character became more and more degenerate. After being de- 
prived of the right of voting, they lost oil concern about public 
affairs; and were only anxious, says Juvenal, about t%o things, 
bread and games . 3 Hence, from this period their history is less 
interesting, and, ns Dio observes, less authentic; because, when 
every thing was done by the w ill of the prince, or of his favour- 
ites and freedmen, the springs of action were fess known tlian 
under the republic . 3 It is surprising that, though tile Romans 
at different times were gov erned by princes of the most excel- 
lent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, who had seen 
the woful effects of wicked men being invested with unlimited 
power, yet none of them seem ever to have thought of new- 
modeliiiig the government, and of providing an effectual check 
against the future commission of similar enormities. Whether 
they thought it impracticable, or wished to transmit to their 
successors, unimpaired, the same powers which they had re- 
ceived; or from what other cause, we knoV *ot. It is at least 
certain that no history of any people shows more clearly the 
pernicious effects of an arbitrary and elective monarchy, ou the 
character and happiness ofbolli prince and people, than that of 
the ancient Romans. Their change of government was, indeed, 
the natural consequence of that success with which their lust of 
conquest was attended; for the force employed to enslave other 
nations, being turned against themselves, served at first to ac- 
complish and afterwards to perpetuate their own servitude. And 
it is remarkable, that the nobility of Rome, whose rapacity and 
corruption had so much contributed to the loss of liberty, were 
the. principal sufferers by this change; for on them those savage 
monsters who succeeded Augustus chiefly exercised their cruelty. 
The bulk of the people, and particularly the provinces, were not 
more oppressed than they had been under the republic . 4 

PUBLIC SERVANTS OF THE MAGISTRATES. 

The public, servants of the magistrates were called by the novn- 
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mon name of appari tores, 1 because they were at hand to execute 
their commands, 8 and their service or attendance apparition 
T hese were, 

I. Scribe, notaries or clerks who wrote out the public ac- 
counts, the laws, and all the proceedings* of the magistrates. 
Those who exercised that office were said script urn facer r . 5 from 
scriptns, -i is. They were denominated from the magistrates 
whom they attended ; tints, scribal qutsstorii, adtlitii , pr&torii , 
&c., and were* divided into different dtcuriae* It w r as deter- 
mined by lot what magistrate each of them should attend. This 
office was inofts honourable among the Greeks than the Ho- 
mans. 7 The scKjjbdB at Home, however, were generally composed 
of free-tapii citizens; and they became so respectable that their 
ordei* is Called by Cicero ho?ies(us* 

T'liere were also actuarii or notarii , who took flown in short- 
hand what was said or done. 9 These wore different from the 
scribal, and were commonly slaves or freedmen. The scribal 
were also called lihrarii. Hut librarii is usually put for those 
who transcribe books, for which purpose, the wealthy Homans, 
who had a taste for literature, sometimes kept several slaves. 10 

The method of writing short-hand is said to have been in- 
vented by Maecenas ; according to Isidore, by Tiro, the faxour- 
ite slave and freed man of Cicero. 11 

JL 1’r.econeb, heralds or public criers, who were employed 
for various purposes : — 

1. In all public assemblies they ordered silence, 12 by saying, 
0U.KTS vel tacetk ; and in sacred rites by a solemn form, kavkte 
unguis, ore kavkte omAks. Hence, suavuw sihtitiut/i, for alth- 
simum or maximum . Ore f (treat, they arc silent, 11 

2. In the Gomitia they called the tribes and centuries to give 
their votes; they pronounced the vote of each century; they 
called out the names of those who were elected. 11 When laws 
were to be passed, they recited them to the people. 15 Jn trials, 
they summoned the judice \ the persons accused, their accusers, 
and sometimes the witnesses. 

Sometimes heralds were employed to summon the people to 
an assembly, and the senate to the senate-house ; also the sol- 
diers, when encamped, to hear their general make a speech. 10 

3. In sales by auction, they advertised them ; 17 they stood by 
the spear, and called out what was offered. 
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4. In the public games, they invited the people to attend 
the m ; they ordered slaves and other improper persons to he 
removed from them ; 1 they proclaimed 2 the victors and crowned 
them ; * they invited the people to see the secular games, which 
were celebrated only once every 1 10 years, by a solemn form, 

CONVENITK AD LUDOS SPECTAND06, QUOS NEC SPRCTAV1T QUISyOAM, 
NEC SffECT ATURU 8 EST. 4 

5. In solemn funerals, at which gnmeslsometijpes used to be 
exhibited,® they invited people to attend by a certain form; ex- 

SEQXriAS CHRKMET1, QUIBUS EST COMMODUM, IRE JAM TEMPUS EST, 

01 .LU 6 kffkrtur . 0 lienee thece funerals were called funkra in- 
dictiva. The pracones also used to give public notice when 
such a person died ; thus, ollcs gumis leto datus esi^ 

0. In the infliction of capital punishment, they sometimes 
signified the orders of the magistrate to the iictor; lictor, viko 

J'orti ADDE VIROAS KT IN RUM LEGE prfmUtn AGE.® 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them. 9 

The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was 
profitable. 10 They were generally freeborn, aiul divided into 
decurie. 

Similar to the praconcs were those who collected the money 
hidden for goods at an auction from the purchaser, called coac- 
tobks u They were servants 12 of the mone^brokers, who at- 
tended at the auctions : hence, coact tones argentat ias fact it are, 
to exercise the trade of such a collector. 13 They seem also to 
have been employed by bankers to procure payment from debt- 
ors of every kind. But the collectors of the public revenues 
were likewise called coactorrs . 14 

III. Lictores. The lictors were instituted by Romulus, who 
borrowed them from the Etruscans. They are commonly sup- 
posed to have their name 15 from their binding the hands and 
legs of criminals before they were scourged. 16 They carried on 
their shoulder rods, 17 bound with a thong in the form of a bun- 
dle, 18 and an axe jutting out in the middle of them. They went 
before all the greater magistrates, except the censors, one by 
one in a line. He who went foremost was called primus lictor; 
he who went last, or next to the magistrate, was called proximo* 
lictor, or post? * mus i. c* the chief lictor, svmrnus lictor , who 
lifted to receive and execute the commands of the magistrate. 
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The office of the lictors wns, 

1. To remove the crowd, 1 * * 4 by saying, ckditr, consul venit : 

DATE VI AM vel LOCUM CONSULI J SI VOBIS VIDETUR, DISC EDI TK, QUI- 

rites, or some such words, 5 * * whence the lictor is called summotor 
aditus. This sometimes occasioned a good deal of noise and 
bustle. 8 When the magistrate returned diome, a lictor knocked 
at the door with his rod,* which he also did when the magistrate 
went to any other house. 5 

2. To see that proper respect was paid to the magistrates.® 
What this respect was, Seneca informs us, namely, dismounting 
from horseback,' uncovering the head, going out of the way, and 
also rising up todhem. 7 

3. To inflict punishment on those who were condemned, 
which they were ordered to do in various forms : i, lictor, col- 

HOA MANUS ; I, CAPUT OBNUBH HUJUS ; ARBORI JNKKLIC1 SUSPKNDR \ 
VKRBERATO VEL 1 NTRA PQMlKRIUM Vi'l t’Xtra POMOiRIUM ; 1, LICTOR, 
DKLIUA AD PALUM; ACCEDE, MOTOR, VIRQAS ET SECURES EXPKDI *, IN 

kum leqe aok, i. e. securi prrcute , vel firi* 

The lictors were usually ^aken from the lowest of (he common 
people, and often were the freed men of him on whom they at- 
tended. They were different from the public slaves, who waited 
on the magistrates. 9 

IV. Accram. ftese seem to have had their name from 
summoning lu the people to an assembly, and those who had 
lawsuits to court. 11 One of tiTcm attended on the consul w ho 
had not the fasces. 12 Before the invention of clocks, one of 
them called out to the prirtor in court when it was the third 
hour, or nine o’clock, before noon ; when it was mid-day, and 
the ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon. 13 They were com- 
monly the freed men of the magistrate on whom they attended ; 
at least in ancient times. 14 The accenst were also an order of 
soldiers, called supernumerary , because not included in the 
leg ion. 15 

V. Viatores. These were properly the officers who attended 
on the tribunes and lediles. 1 '* Anciently they used to summon 
the senators from the country where they usually resided ; 
whence they had their name. 17 

VJ. Carnikbx. The public executioner or hangman, who 
executed lb slaves, and persons of the lowest rank; for slaves 
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and freedmen were punished in a manner different from free- 
born citizens. 1 * The carnijcx was of servile condition, and held 
in such contempt that he was not permitted to reside within the 
city, but lived without the Porta Metut, Qr E*quilina? near the 
place destined for the punishment of slaves, 3 called Sestertium, 
where were erected crosses and gibbets, 4 S * and where also the 
bodies of slaves were burnt, or thrown out unburied 4 

iSome think that the carmfex was anciently keeper of the 
prison under the triumviri ca pit ales, who had only the super- 
intendence or care of it : hence tiadere vel frahtre ad carnifwent, 
to imprison." 


LAWS OF THE ROMANS. 

The laws of any country are rules established by public authority 
and enforced by sanctions, to direct the conduct and secure the 
rights of its inhabitants . 7 

The laws of Home were ordained by the people, upon the 
application of a magistrate. 8 ^ 

The great foundation of Roman law or jurisprudence 0 was 
that collection of laws called the Law, or laws of the Twelve 
Tables, compiled by the decemviri, and rati lied by the people; 10 
a work, in the opinion of Cicero, superior t0 all the libraries of 
philosophers. 11 Nothing now remains of these laws, but scattered 
fragments. 

j lie unsettled state of the Roman government, the extension 
of the empire, the increase of riches, and consequently of the 
number of crimes, with various other circumstances, gave oc- 
casion to a great many new laws. 1 - 

At first those ordinances only obtained the name of laws, 
which w ere made by the Comitia Cent tirinta, 13 but afterwards 
those also which were made by tiie Comitia Tributa, 14 when they 
were made binding on the whole Roman people; first by the 
Horatiau law, 14 and afterwards more precisely by the Rubliimrt 
and ilortensian laws, 1 " 

The different laws are distinguished by the name 17 of the 
persons who proposed them, and by the subject to which they 
refer. 

Any order of the people was called lkx, whether it respected 
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the public , 1 2 the right of private persons , 3 or the particular in* 
terest of an individual. But this last was properly called 

FRl V ILEGIUM# 8 

The laws proposed by a consul were called consulates, by a 
tribune, tribunitije, by tlve decemviri, dec em viral es. 4 * 

SIGNIFICATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, AND DIFFERENT 
SPECIES OF THE ROMAN LAW* 

The words Jus and Lex are used in various senses. They are 
both expressed by tire English word law. 

Jus properly implies what is just and right in itself, or what 
from any cause is binding upon us . 8 Lex is a written statute or 
ordinance * 6 Jus is properly what the law ordains, or the obli- 
gation which it imposes ; 7 or, according to the Twelve Tables, 

fiUODCUNQUE POPULUS JUSSI T, ID JUS K8TO, gUOD MAJOR PARS JUDI- 

carxt, id jus RATUMguB esto. 8 But jus and lex have a different 
meaning, according to the words with which they are joined: 
thus. Jus nature vel naturals, is what nature or right reason 
teaches to be right; andju£ gentium, what all nations esteemed 
to be right: both commonly reckoned the same * 9 Jus cicium 
vel civile, is what the inhabitants of a particular country esteem 
to be right, either by nature, custom, or statute . 10 When no 
word is added to restrict it, jus civile is put for the civil law of 
the Homans* Cicero sometimes opposes jus civile to jus natural t\ 
and sometimes to what we call criminal law . 11 * Jus commune, what 
is held to be right among men in genera!, or among the inha- 
bitants of any country . 14 Jus publicum et privatum, what is right 
with respect to the people , 1,1 or the public at large, and with re- 
spect to individuals ; political and civil law . 14 But jus publicum 
is also put for the right which the citizens in common enjoyed . 11 
J us SENATORiu^ # lfi what related to the rights and customs of the 
senate ; what was the power of those who might make a motion 
in the senate ; 17 what the privilege of those who delivered their 
opinion ; 18 what the power of the magistrates, and the rights ot 
the rest of the members, Ac . 13 J us divinum et humanum, what is 
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right with respect to things divine and human. 1 Jut vnmo* 
mum, what the edict* of the prmtor ordained to he right* *!&s 
honohamum. 3 Jus flavianum, ^lianum, &c., the book* bf hwir 
composed by Flavius, £Jiu$, &c. Urban um, i. e. civile privatum t 
ex quo jus dicit pres tor ur bonus . 4 Jus pr.'ediatorjum, the htw 
observed with respect to the goods 9 of those who were sureties^ 
for the farmers of the public revenues, or undertaker* of the 
public works, 7 which were pledged to the public,® arid sold, if 
the farmer or undertaker (lid not perform his bargain. 9 Hence 
PKittDiATOR, a person who laid out his money in purchasing 
these goods, and who, of course, was well acquainted with what 
was right or urong in such matters. 10 Jus fkciale, the hw of 
arms or heraldry, or the form of proclaiming war. u Jus lkgiti- 
mum, the common or ordinary law, the same with jus civile, hut 
jus bgitimum eiigere, to demand one’s legal right, or what is 
legally due, 12 Jus consuettjoinis, what long use hath established, 
opposed to lege jus or jus scriplum , statute or written law, 13 
Jus pontivicium vel sacrum, what is right with regard to religion 
and sacred things, much the same witl| what was afterwards 
called ecclesiastical law. 14 So jus religionis , auguium , cetremo- 
niarum , auspiciorum , &t% Jus rkllicvm vel belli, what may be 
justly done to a state at war with us, and to the conquered. 19 
Juris disciplinu , the knowledge of law. 1 * Studiosi juris, i. e. 
jurisprudents , students in law. Consul ti, periti , &<$., lawyers. 17 
Jure ct It gibus, by common and statute law. So Horace, vir 
bonus est quis f Qui constdta pat mm, qui leges, jurnqtie servat , 
&c. Jura dahat legesque u/m. 18 But jura is often put for 
laws in general ; thus, nova jura condere . Jura inrenta melu 
injusti fat ear ( J incesse est , civic a jura responders.™ Jus and 
/fquitas are distinguished, jus and justitia ; jus civile and leges. 
So te.guum et bonum is opposed to callidum versutumquo jus , m 
artful interpretation of a written law. Sunmumjus , the rigour 
of the law, sutmna injuria.® Stimrdb jure agere, contendere, 
experiri , & c., to try the utmost stretch of law. Jus vel jura 
( luiritimn , civium , Ac. 21 Jura sanguinis , cognationis, &c., ne- 
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cessitud 0, v. jus necessitudinh ?, relationship . 1 Jus regni, aright 
todhe crown ; honorum, to preferments ; quihus per frmtdem ju$ 
fuit y power or authority ; jus luxuries public at datmn cut, a 
licence; quihus fallen aefurari jus erat p in jus et ditiontm vel 
potQstatem a lieu jus venire , conctdere ; habere jus in aliquem ; sui 
juris esse ac mancipii , i. e. sui arhitrii et nemini pnrere, to be 
one’s own master ; in contravene jure est, it is a point of law 
not fixed or determined . 2 * Jus dicere vel reddere, to administer 
justice. Dare jus gratia, to sacrifice justice to interest 1 * Jus 
is also put for the place where justice is administered ; thus, 11* 
jus eamus, i. e. ad prat oris sellarn ; in jure, i. e. apud preetorem , 
in court ; de jure currere, from court 4 

Lex is often taken in the same general sense with jus : thus* 
Lex est recta ratio imperandi atque prohihendi, a numme. deontfn 
Uticta ; juslorum injustorumque dmlinctio ; eetemum tjuiddam , 
quod taiiversum mundum legit ; consent) omnium gentium lex 
natures pulanda est ; non scripta sell nut a It x ; sains poptdi su- 
prema lex esto ; fundament um liber tatis , fans aquitatis, &c . 5 

Leges is put, not only for the ordinances of the Homan peo- 
ple, but for any established regulations; thus, of the free tonus, 
leges munxcifales, of the allied towns, of the provinces . 6 * 

When lex is put absolutely, the law of the Twelve Tables is 
meant; as, lkok hmreditas ad gentem Minimum venkbat, ea ad 
has ledibat legk heereditnsj that estate by law fell to them. 

Leges censoui.e, forms of leases or regulations made by the 
censors ; lex mancipii vel mancipium, the form and condition of 
conveying property . 8 

Leges venditionis vel venalium vtndendorurn , , ayrum vel do* 
mum pussidendi , &c., rules or conditions . 9 

I kgf.s histories , pmmatum , versmtm, &c., rules observed in 
writing . 19 Thus we say, the laws of history, of poetry, versify- 
ing, &c., and, in a similar sense, the laws of motion, magnetism, 
mechanics, &c. m 

In the Corpus Juris, lkx is put for the Christian religion; 
thus lex Christiana , cathohca , vtnernbilis , sanctissima , &c. 
Jhit we in a similar sense use the word law for the Jew ish reli- 
gion ; as the law and the gospel : or for the books of Moses ; 
as, the law and the prophets. 

Jus rowanum, or Roman law, was either written or unwritten 
law . 11 The several species which constituted the jus scriptum , 

1 Suet, Cal. 16. 5 Oic- I^r?. Clu. ^3. 9 Cic. Or. i. 58, Hor. Hem r. 3. 16. In vita 

2 Liv. i. -I!), Hi. Sf.T.te. 6 Cic. Pint. vi. 18. Ver. J0p il. 2. v. 16. hence, qua u«(t tomui, tire, 

xiv. 6. Jag. 3. it- 13 16, Ml. cnt(*r<‘, vriiden* liat vel 'lux. 16 mculcRttutur, 

Sen. hf. 18. SuoL Nor, 7 Oic, Wir, i. W. Ter. ilU l**qe, i e. sub h«o 1 will iilMerv* my rult, 
J6. Cic. Hecy, >.2. 67. eondltlonc vel pin lo, Ter, I’hor. itu 2, ulL 

S Liv. 6 Cic- Verr. i. S3, i.i. 7. Suet. Aug.21.ea lego 10 Cic. i-egg. i. 1, Or. 

I Don, Ter. Pbor. V. 7. Prov, Gun.. 3, llah, i. e. ex imcta «t con* i i. 46. 

4.1 H3. PiJiut, HfuiU tiu iVul. 8 . Ad Fr. i. venlit, exierat, Cie At, 11 ItH w: ijtumaut UU 

6. 4)8. Men. iv. 2. l‘J. Or. 3, J6, Oil. ill. vi 3. hoc lege atque scriptum. 

(Jtr. (lain, SO. ill, uittine. Ter. A. 1. 2. 26. 
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were, laws, properly so called, the decrees of the senate, thp 
edicts or decisions of magistrates, and the opinions or writings 
of lawyers. Unwritten law 1 comprehended natural equity and 
custom* Anciently jus scriptum only comprehended laws pro- 
perly so called . 2 All these are frequently enumerated or alluded 
to by Cicero, who calls them fontks jlquitatis. 3 

LAWS OF THE DECEMVIRI, OR, THE XII TABLES* 

Various authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange the 
fragments of the Twelve Tables. Of these the most eminent is 
Godfrey . 4 

• According to his account, 

The i* .table is supposed to have treated of lawsuits ; the n, of 
thefts and robberies ; w. of loans, and the right of creditors 
over their debtors ; iv. of the right of fathers of families; v* of 
inheritances and guardianships; vi. of property and possession; 
vii. of trespasses and damages; vin. of estates in the country; 
ix. of the common rights of the people ; x. of funerals, and all 
cere in oiiles relating to the (lead ; xi. of the worship of the gods, 
and of religion ; xh. of marriages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to hav^ commented on these 
laws , 5 but their works are lost. 

Tiie fragments of the Twelve Tables have been collected from 
\ acinus authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws are, in 
general, very briefly expressed : thus, 

Si in jus vo ckt, atqvk (i. e, stutim ) kat. 

Si mkwbkuw hups it (nqurit), ki cum eo pacjt (pacisceftn ), 

TAMO Kb TO. 

Si falsum testimonium dicabsit (f fixer if) saxo dkjic itoh* 
PiuvitjEou nk lRhouAKTO ; sc. magistrutus* 

11k capitk (dt vita, lilertatv , ctjurty civis Romani, nisi per 
maximum ckntu iu atom (per comitia centuriata ) nk fkrunto. 

Qvon POSTUKMUM POPULUS JI’SSIT, ID JUS It A TOM ESTO. 

Hominkm mortcum in urbk nk s H r kli to, neve urito. 

Ad divos adkunto caste : fietatem adhibento, opks amovento. 

Qui SFCUS FAXit, I>Htl 8 1PSB V INDEX EH IT. 

JmZKIIS JlTItOlA amovrnio. Kx pa thus ritibus optima colunto* 
Pkkjurii P(ena iij vin a, exitjum ; Humana, oedkcus. 

ImPIUS NE AUDRTO P’.ACARK DON1S III AM DKOJRUM. 

NkQUIS AORUM CONSKGHATO, AURI, AR0KN11, KBORIS SACRANIU 
MODUS ESTO. 

The most important particulars in the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explained 
elsewhere in various places. 


1 jim non scriiitum. <1 Ton. A, Ac. Hir. ii. 4 Jarobus licthofro* 5 f.!< !<*/*•. ii. 

V 0»ig Jur. W. <ln». Pirn. *iv, J.i, 
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After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every one un- 
derstood what was his right, but did not know the way to obtain 
'it. For this they depended on the assistance of their patrons. 

fVom the Twelve Tables were composed certain rites and 
forms, which were necessary to be observed in, prosecuting law- 
suits, 1 called action es leg is. The forms used in making bar- 
gains, in transferring property, &c., were called actus legitimi. 
— There were also certain days on which a lawsuit could bo 
raised, ** or justice could be lawfully administered, 8 and others on 
which that could not be done ; 4 and some on which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another. 5 The know- 
ledge of all these things was confined to the patricians, and 
chiefly to the pontifices, for many years; till one Cn,' Flavius, 
tlie son of a freedman, the scribe or clerk of Appitis Claudius 
Circus, a lawyer who had arranged in writing these actiones and 
days, stole or copied the book which Appius had composed, and 
published it, A. IJ. 440/* In return for which favour he was 
made curule awlile by the people, and afterwards praetor. From 
him the book was called jus civile klavianum * 7 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of process; 
and, to prevent their being made public, expressed them in 
writing by certain secret marks, 8 somewhat like what are now 
used in writing short- hand, or, as others think, by putting one 
letter for another, as Augustus did,*' or one letter for a whole 
word, ( per siulas, as it is called by later writers.) However, 
these forms also were published by Sextus AiJius Cnttis, who for 
his knowledge in the civil law, is called by Knuiits egregie 
Cmdatus homo , a remarkably w ise man. 10 His book was named 
jus xlianuw. 

The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpreta- 
tion of the law; which was long peculiar to that order, aiul the 
means of raising several of them to the highest honours of the 
state. 

The origin of lawyers at Home was derived from the institu- 
tion of patronage. 11 It was one of the oflices of a patron to ex- 
plain the law to his clients, and manage their lawsuits. 

Titus Coruncanius, who was the first plebeian pontifex 
maximus, A. U. 500, is said to have been the first who gave his 
advice freely to all the citizens without distinction, 1 * whom 
many afterwards imitated; as Manilius, f V ass us, Mucius 
ScaiYola, C. Aquilius, Callus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, &c. 

Those who professed to give advice to all promiscuously, used 
to walk across the forum, 1,1 and were applied to 14 there, or at their 

} qu'bux Inter M ho- & hitercisi. Jur. GeU vi 9. Ysl. 11 s*e p, 34. 

mines rtibceptarPHt 6 lWos pnbUcsvit, et Mux. ii, 5. 2. Pile. 114 Llv T pit. lft. 1. 2.0. 

2 (fUfttwln lege pos- jictUuw prlmum cditHl. xxxiS. 1 «. C. 3S 38. 1). Orig. Jar- 

crt. 7 Liv. is 46. Cir. Ur. 8 non., Ole. Mur. 11. l.< trjin*ver$o (urn. 

3 dies fatti. i. 41. Mur. 11. AM. v|. If Suet. Aujr, 88. 11 ad eoi odib&tur. 

4 neUcti. 1. I 2 s. 7. I). On iu 10 Cic. Or. i. 14, 
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own houses. Such as weye celebrated for their knowledge in 
law, often had their doors beset with clients before day-break ,* 
for their gate was open to all , 8 and the typuse of an eminent 
lawyer was, as it were, the oracle of the whole city. Hence 
Cicero calls their power regnum judiciale. 1 2 3 

The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated seat . 4 The 
client, coming up to him, said, lice* consux.erk ? 5 The lawyer 
answered, console. Then the matter was proposed, and an 
answer returned very shortly ; thus, quasro an existimk s ? vel, 

f© JITS EST NKCNE ? — SECUNDUM KA, QU« PJIOPONUNTUR, EXIST1MO, 

placet, ruto. Lawyers gave their opinions either by word of 
mouth or in writing ; commonly without any reason annexed , 0 
but not always. 

. Sometimes, in difficult cases, the lawyers used to meet near 
the temple of Apollo in the forum , 7 and, after deliberating toge- 
ther (whiqh was called disputatio koiu), they pronounced a 
joint opinion. Hence, wllat was determined by the lawyers, and 
adopted by custom, was called rkckpta sententia, rkckptum jus, 

ItKCEPTUS MOS, POST MULTA8 VARIATIONS RKCKPTUM *, ami the rules 

observed in legal transactions by their consent, were colled rk- 

GUL 1i JURIS. 

When the laws or edicts of the praetor seemed defective, the 
lawyers supplied what was wanting in both' from natural equity ; 
and their opinions in process of time obtained the authority of 
laws. Hence lawyers were called not only intcrpretes , but also 
conditoreb et auctores juris, and their opinions jus civile, 
opposed to leges* 

Cicero complains that many excellent institutions had been 
perverted by the refinements of lawyers . 9 

Under the republic, any one that pleased might profess to 
give advice about matters of law ; but at first this was only done 
by persons of the highest rank, and such as were distinguished 
by their superior knowledge and wisdom. By the Cincian law, 
lawyers were prohibited from taking fees or presents from those 
who consulted them , 10 which rendered the profession of jurispru- 
dence highly respectable, as being undertaken by men of rank 
and learning, not from the love of gain, but from a desire m 
assisting their fellow-citizens, and through their favour of rising 
to preferments. Augustus enforced this law by ordaining that 
those who transgressed it should restore fourfold . 11 

Under the emperors, lawyers were permitted to take fees 18 
from their clients, but not above a certain sum, 1 *’ and after the 

1 Oic. Or. lii. 3& Mur. bipods Cii.Wfr.1.3 Oft. hi. 16. IS honorarium, rrrtsm 

S 4 . i. 1. v. IK Kh. 11 . 1. Or. 83. In *1,1. 9 Mur. IS. jn*t,-un<|U« merceirni, 

IU4, ft Cir. Mur I.K Ift henro, turpn rr’fts Sn«L Ner. 17. 

2 (tinctls j&nuapatcbnt, 0 Hor. Sat. u. 8. 102. nupU inLeroa dofen- 13 caj>icmli« pi* uiiii* 

Tihul. i 4, 78. Sen. Etu <We lingua, Ov. Ain. imamt modum (sr. 

Cm:. O r. i. 45. AH. i. 1. 7 Juv. u 18H. i. 1#. 3 ( K Clantllusl uaqiu' ad tie* 

4 ex t.oho, tanqiuiu c« W On;. On . Cute. 24. SO. 11 hiu Ur IB, ria srrleitht, Tal Ann 
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business was done. 1 Thus the {indent connection between 
patrons ami clients fell, into disuse, uhd every thing was done 
for hire. Persons of the lowest rank sometimes assumed the 
profession of lawyeft,* plehdingjs became venal, 8 advocates made 
a shameful trade of their function by fomenting lawsuits, 4 and, 
instead of honour, w inch was formerly their only reward, lived 
upon the spoils of their fellow -citizens, from whom they received 
large and annual salaries. Various edicts 5 were published by 
the emperors to check this corruption, also decrees of the se- 
nate,® but these were artfully eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private persons, but also.' 
by magistrates and judges,® and a certain number of them' at- 
tended every proconsul aitd proprietor to hi® province. 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions ofiaw 
only to particular persons, and restricted- the judges not \o 
deviate from tlieir opinion, that thus he might bend the lawn; * 
and make them subservient to despotic, llis successors (except . 
Caligula) imitated this example,; till Adrian restored to lawyers 
their former liberty, 9 which they are supposed to have retained 
to the time of $e vents. What alterations after that took place/ 
is not sufficiently ascertained. 

Of the lawyers who flourished under the emperors, ihe most 
remarkable were m. antistius labro, ui and c. ateiijs ijapiVo , 11 
under Augustus; and these two, from their different characters 
and opinions, gave rise to various sects of lawyers after them; 
cassius, under Claudius ; 12 salvius julianus, under Hadrian; 
pomponius, under Julian ; caius, under the A n tom lies ; papini*- 
anus, under Severus; ulpianus and taulus, under Alexander 
Severus; hkiimooknes, under Constantine, &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to devote them- 
selves to the study of jurisprudence, after finishing ihe usual „ 
studies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philosophy,' 1J usually 
attached themselves to some eminent lawyer, as Cicero did to 
Mucins S canola, 14 whom they always attended, that they might 
derive knowledge from his experience and conversation. For 
these illustrious men did not open schools for teaching law, «*s 
the lawyers afterwards did under the emperors, whose scholars 
w ere called auditohks . 13 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to he as much 

id. 7.— He (Claudius) 2 Juv. rin. 47. Jur. Suet 31. 12 CnixluM •chain, 

took a middle > oxD h(3, 3 v<cwrf> atlvofrfltone*. 10 wi omiptos libertai Is. prim e|t*,— the fuuedfr 
And fired the lcgn) ji< »r- 4 in litas roire. vir, - a atirmirmB «*• of th*- Caspian sOlmol, 

J 'UtAitu at the suut of S lulloLa, lihn, yi 1 >t* tmii r.J civil Hlieity, Plin. Up. 24. 

0,000 seitt-rces. belli. 1 ji Ann. in. 73 I.Jl. 13 Cic. Brut. £10. eft, ». 

1 peiaclW r.egotii* prr- 8 I’lin. Ep. y. 14. 21. xtu 14 l. Suet. Oar. Hun. 1. 

mitli iirii perunus aim- 7 in coni ilium nilbiUf*. II rujn» obspqimnn tin- 2. studln lil)tr.ili,t v. 
taxat dnv'm ^".liuni luntur, vol ushumt’bini- mlaaulibiu msgis pro- liumnuilatiB, Pint, laic 
clan*,— Alter tiw cause lur. bahatur,— a man whose prbui. 

E drilled, tb-jr arc 6 Cir Tup. 17. Mm. IS flexibility grimed him H Gic. Am. 1. 
permitted to nmpjit a C:«r. y }. Ocll *i i 1,1. pr«i»U*r triotil w.th U» Sra. Conti . ft. 
gratuity of 10,OOH ki'f t’l It, K|«. iv £'i \.. f l. thine who bore rule,* 
terces, Pint. fc'p v. J. {> 1.3. *>. uil, 1> tunl. 
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* * * « ’ * 
respected in courts of justice 1 as the laws themuelyea. 8 But this 
happened'bnly by tacit consent. ThosOjku* only had a binding 
force, which were solemnly enacted by the whole Roman people 
assembled in the Com ilia. Of these, the following ore the 
chief: — * «* 

* * . 

CAWS MADE AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

Lex acikia, 1. About transplanting colonies, 3 by the tribune C. 
Acilius, A. 0. 550.* 

2. About extortion/ by Matiius Acilius Olabrio, a tribune 
(some’ say consul), A. U. 0B3. TJiat in trials for this crime, 
sentence should be passed, after the cause was once pleaded/ 
jind that there should not be a second hearing. 7 

Lex &BUT 1 A, Wy the tribune Abutius, prohibiting the proposer 
‘‘ of a law concerning any charge or power, from conferring that 
charge or power on hirifeelf, his colleagues, or relations. 8 

Another concerning the fudiccs, called centumvirl, which is • 
1 said to have diminished the obligation of the Twelve Tables, ' 
and to have abolished various customs which they ordained/ 
especially that curious custom, borrowed from the Athenians, 10 
of searching for stolen goods without any clothes on but a 
girdle^ round the waist, and a mask on \he face. 1 * When the 
goods were found, it was called fuetuw concbptum. 13 

Lex a-Lu et mjsu de comiius , — two separate laws, although 
sometimes joined by Cicero. — The first by Q, Adi us Pmtus, 
•consul, A. U. 5S(i, ordained that when the Comitia were held 
for passing laws, the magistrates, or the augurs by their authority, 
might take observations from the heavens ; u arid, if the omens 
were unfavourable, the magistrate might prevent or dissolve tfte 
assembly, 1 * and that magistrates of equal authority with the 
]>erson who held the assembly, or a tribune, might give their 
negative to any law. 13 — The second, Lex kusia, or fufia, by P. 
Furius, consul, A. tJ. 617, or by one Fusiusor Fufius, a tribune, 
That it should not be lawful to enact laws on all the dies fasti. 1 6 

Lex alia skntia, by the consuls Alius and Sentius, A. l;.75f>, 
about the manumission of slaves, and the condition of those 
who were made free, 17 

Lex &milia, about the censors. 18 

Lex -‘emiua samptuaria vel nbaria , by M. Ami It us Lepidus, 
consul, A. U. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meats to be 

•J nsn fori. 7 ne m»a rompprendi* rum lance et lirro, Ot-1. ID. Vat. ti. Fis. KAIL 

V I. S. g, its 1). Or!?,. lurrtur f.us procmi. ibid. in l^nce, ii. 9. 

dur, \orr. 17. i. *t. Anc. Cic. 1 i Irst.ii 10.8, 16 < ic. ib see p. 7A. 

8 tie colonUs rieduen- 8 Via. Kill. »i. 8. Id tie ctrlo sei rarext. 17 Su#t, Aoj„ 4tl nvn j* 

clU, 0 Gnli. ix 18. *vi. 10, 1 1 rominis obnimouret. 81. 

4 lev. x*mh. 20. *10 Arlsirph. Full. v. I'* Ic^t interc«L*rei>t, 18 M«p. 106 

f>*ir ifeiit'lo mli*. 4!K 1*1*1, Is'f’j:* *ii. C*t. S it. IX XI. jiost 

l> u.'ui«l du L* cautp. 11 fur tor am red, Sen. fi. Ciov. Ctm. 
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used at an entertainment 1 * 3 4 Pliny ascribes tins law # to Marcus 
Scaurus.® * % 

. Leges agrari.e ; "Cassia, Licinia, Flaminict, Sempronia, 
T/toria, Cornelia, Sertnlia^Flavia, Julia, MamiHa* 

Leges de ambitu ; Fabig, Calpumia , Ttdlia', Aufidia , Licinia, 
Pompeia. * * * 

Leges annalrs vel Armaria? ♦ 

Lex antia sumptuaria, by Antius Restio, the year uncertain ; 
limiting the expense of entertainments, and ordaining that no 
actual magistrate, or magistrate elect, should go any where to 
sup but with particular persons. Antius, seeing his wholesale 
regulations insufficient to check the luxury of the times, never 
after supped abroad, that he might not witness the violation of 
his own law.* * 

Leges antoni e , proposed by Antony after thfc death of Ca?sar, 
about abolishing the office of dictator, confirming the acts of 
Caesar, 5 planting colonies, giving awnyTungdoms and provinces, 
granting leagues and immunities, admitting officers in the army 
among jurymen ; allowing those condemned for violence ami 
crimes against the state to appeal to the people, which Cicero 
calls the destruction of all laws, &c. ; transferring the right of 
choosing priests from the people to the different colleges. 6 

Leges appulhije , proposed by L. Appuleius Saturninus, A. U.G52, 
tribune of the commons ; about dividing the public lands among 
the veteran soldiers ; settling colonies ; 7 punishing crimes against 
the state; 8 furnishing corn to the poor people, at of an as, 
a bushel. 9 * 

Saturninus also got a law passed, that all the senators should 
be obliged, within five days, to approve upon oath of what the 
people enacted, under the penalty of a heavy fine; and the 
virtuous IVletellus Numidicus was banished, because he alone 
would not comply. 19 But Saturninus himself was soon after slain 
for passing these laws by the command of Marius, who had at 
first encouraged him to propose them, and who by his artifice 
had effected the banishment of Metellus. 11 

Lex aquillia , A. IT. 672, about hurt wrongfully done. 13 * 

Another, about designed fr;iud, A. U. 687. 1J 

Lex atekia tarpkia , A. C. 300, that all magistrates might 
fine those who violated their authority, but not above two oxen 
and thirty sheep. 14 After the Romans began to use coined 
money, an ox was estimated at 100 asses, and a sheep at ten. 15 

1 Macrnb. Sat. h. 14 3. 36—38. v, 34. x til 3. «* dextunto, v»l do* II. Pint. Mar. App. 

noli. L.2L 5 Alt. xiv. 12 . Dto cuitu- : a«« Imps Sero- Be)], Civ. L 3b7. 

S vhi. A7- Ai»r. Vi ft. < xlv. 2fL A p BeL prom r, Clc. nor. L12. 12 Op dnntno Injuria 

Vir. illuxtr. 72. ( iv. tit* Dio. xliv. tin. /,*»#{(. <i. ifi. ditto, Cir. Brut. 34. 

3 p. 8'J. 7 A«r. Viol. \ ir. iliust. 10 quod in topom v» Jft- 14 rlr data m4n, Cie, 

4 Go II. Ik 21. Mac rob. 74. Cm . Bulb. 21. tam juraro nidld, Cic. Nat. D. id. St). t.fl. Sii. 
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Lex atia^ by a tribune, A * U, 600, repealing Ihe £oroeli/in 
law, and restoring the Dbmitian, in the yiection of priests. 1 

Lex atilia de dedititm , A. U, 643 . 2 -Another de tutoribw , 

A. U. 443, that guardians should bo ‘appointed for orphans add 

women, by the praetor and a majority of the tribunes. 0 An- 

other, *A. U. 443, that sixteen military tribunes should be created 
by the people for four legions ; that is," two-thirds of tlie whole. 
For in lour legions, the%vumber which then used annually to be 
raised, there were* twenty-four tribunes, six in each: of whom 
by this law four were appointed by the people, and two by the 
consuls. Those chosen by the people were called cqmitiati ; by 
tlie consuls, rotili or rufuli. At first they seem to have been 
all nominated by the kings, consuls, or dictators, till the year 
393, when the people assumed the tight of annually appointing 
six. 4 Afterwards the manner of choosing them varied. Some- 
times the people created the whole, sometimes only a part/ But 
as they, through interest, often appointed improper persons, the 
choice was sometimes left, especially in dangerous junctures, 
entirely to the consuls. 5 

Lex atinia, A. U. 623, about making the tribunes of the com- 
mons senators. 0 Another, that the property of things stolen 

could not he acquired by possession. 7 The words of the law 
were, Quon surreptum krit, f.jus sterna Iuctoritab ksto 0 

Lex aukidia da amhiiu y A. \ j. 69*?. It contained this singular 
clause, that if a candidate promised money to a tribe, and did 
not pay it, he should be excused; but if he did pay it, he should 
be obliged to pay to every tribe a yearly fine of 3000 sesfertii 
as long as he lived. 9 

Lex aurelia judiciaiia , by L. Aurelius Cotta, prmtor, A. U. 
683, that judiccs or jurymen should be chosen from the sena- 
tors, equites, and tribuni mrarii. The last u ere officers chosen 
from the plebeians, who kept and gave out the money for de- 
fraying the expenses of the army. 10 Another, by 0. Aurelius 

Cotta, consul, A. IJ. 678, that those who had been tribunes 
might enjoy other offices, which had been prohibited by fcSylla, 11 

Lex BAiBiA, A. U. 674, about the number of praetors. 12 An - 

ther against bribery, A. U. 571, w 

Lex Cecilia Dim a, or et Lidia , or I)idia et Ceecilia , A. 1;. 
656, that laws should be promulgated for three market-days, 
and that several distinct things should not be included in the 

same law, which was oiled far re per saluram . Another 

against bribery. Another, A. U. 693, about exempting the 

city nnd Italy from taxes. 14 

1 Dio. M*rii. 37^ ft Uv. xlil. 31. xtU. 12. 9 Cir. Att 1. 16. IS soe p. 1(M. 

8 L»y kxvL 33. * *Iiv. 31. lf> Cir. Vtri. j}, f,9, 73. |.t W. xl. 19. 
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1 ex calpurnia, A- U. 604, against extortion, by which law 
the first qvmtio perpetua was established.— — Anoi&er, called 
also Ac ilia , concerning bribery, A. U. 68€, 1 2 
r Lex canulbu, by a tribune, A. U. 30% about the intermarriage 
of the patricians with the plebeians. 3 4 

Lex cassia, that those whom the people condemned should 
be excluded from the senate.— Another about supplying the 
senate.— -Another, that the people shbuld vote by ballot, &o. 3 

Lex cassia terkntia frummtaria> by the consuls 0. (Cassius 
and M. Terentius, A. U. 680, ordaining, as it is thought, that 
live modii or pecks of corn should be given monthly to each of 
tiie poor citizens, which was not more than the allowance of 
slaves,* and that money should be annually advanced from the 
treasury, for purchasing 800,000 modii of wheat, 5 at* four ses- 
tertii a modius or peck; and a second tenth part 6 at three ses- 
tertii a peck. 7 This corn was given to the poor people, by the 
ifenipronjan law, at a semis and iritns a modius or peck; and by 
the Clodion law, gratis. 8 Jn the time of Augustus, wo read that 
^ 00, 000 received corn from the public. Julius Ciesar reduced 
them from 330,000 to 150,000.° 

Lex centuriata, the name of every ordinance made by the 
Comitia Centuriata. 10 

Lex cincia de donis ct muncribus , hence called munkrams, uy 
Cincius, a tribune, A. U. 540, that no one should take nionev 
or n present for pleading n cause. 11 

Jj:x clauuia de navibus, A. U. 535, that a senator should not 
have* a vessel above a certain burden. 13 A clause is supposed to 
have been added to this law prohibiting the quaestors clerks 
iroiu trading. 13 — —Another, by ( laudius the consul, at the re- 
quest of the allies, A. U. 573, that the allies and those of the 
Latin name should leave Koine, and return to their own cities. 
According to this law the consul made’ an edict ; and a decree of 
the senate was added, that for the future no person should be 
manumitted, unless both master and slave swore that he was not 
manumitted for the sake of changing his city. For the allies 
used to give their « hildren as skives to any J Ionian citizen on 
.condition of their being manumitted. 14 Another, by the em- 

peror Claudius, that usurers should not lend money to minors, 
to be paid after the death of their parents, supposed to be the 
same with what was called the sknatus-consultum mackoonianum, 
enforced by Vespasian. 15 — Another, by the consul Marcellus, 

1 C'mj. Vtrr. iv. 25. Oft. f» tri(icl im pflr.it L lOCIc.RuU.tt.il. aant, Liv. x)L 6, S. 

>i. Si. Alur. Mi Unit. f> alurruH decmuui, s«e 11 I’laut. xpud hesturn, Cic. Kalb. 23. 

T/. Satt. (kl. 10 ft tiO. Cic. Smi. 4. Or. lu 7, 15 l'ftc. Ann. xi. 13. 

2 J/ir. iv. I> 7 jirn decuman#, Ciu All. i 20. Tao. Aim xi. Ufp, Su«L 1). to tliai 

3 A*n Cu:. Corn Tac. \ err. iu. 70. v. 71. 6. l«ir. xniv. 4. cuuii* Horace allude*, 

xi. S&. S*'f p. 77. S s«e p. IO, ’H.i see ii. 5. Sal. i. %. V. 14. 

4 Sail. Hut Nragin. p. 0 Du». Iv. lO.Snet. Aug. "Id Suet Onm. 0. 
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A. U. 703, that >10 one should be allowed to stand Candidate 
for an office while absent : thus taking from Cassar the privilege 
granted him by the Pompeian law; 1 * also, that the freedom of 
the «ity should be taken from the colony of Novutncomum, which 
Cajsar had planted. 3 

Leges clooijb, by the tribune I\ Clodius, A, IT. 695.— 

1. That the corn which had been distributed to the people 
for a semis and trims , or for of an «.s, dixtans, the mwhus, 
or peck, should be given gratis. 3 — —2. That the censors should 
not expel from the senate or inflict any mark of infamy, on any 
man who was not first openly accused and condemned by their * 
joint sentence. 4 — —3, That no one should take the auspices, oTr 
observe the heavens when the people were assembled on public 
business ; and, in short, that the ,/EIian and Fusian laws should 

■ be abrogated. 5 4. That the old companies or fraternities 6 of 

artificers in the city which the senate had abolished, shou'd be 
restored, and new ones instituted. 7 T hese laws were intended 

to pave the way for the following: 5. That whoever had 

taken the life of a citizen uncondeinried and nil bout a trial, 
should be prohibited from fire and water : by which law Cicero, 
ilthough not named, was plainly pointed at, and soon after, by 
means of a hired mob, his banishment was expressly decreed by 
a second law. 8 % 

» /icero had engaged Mini us, a tribune, to oppose these laws 
bu* was prevented from using his assistance, by the artful con- 
duct of Clncltus; and Pompey, on whose protection he had rea- 
son to rely, betrayed him. 3 Caisnr, who was then without the 
walls with his armv, ready to set out for Ins province of Gaul, 
offered to make him one o'* his lieutenants ; but this, by the 
ml wee of Pompey, he declined. Crassus, although secretly 
inimical to Cicero, yet, at the persuasion of his son, who was a 
great admirer of Cicero’s, did not openly oppose him. But 
Clodius declared that what he did was by the authority of the 
triumviri, and the interposition of the senate and eejuites, who, 
to the number of 2D.01K), changed their habit on Cicero’s ac- 
count, was rendered abortive by means of the consuls Piso, the 
father-in-law of Crcsar, and (iabinius, the creature of Pompey. 10 
Cicero, therefore, after several mean compliances, putting on 
•tiie habit of a criminal, ami even throwing himself at the feet 
of Pompey, was at last obliged to leave the city, about the end 
of March, A. IT. 695. He was prohibited from coining within 
40*8 miles of Rome, under pain of death to himself, and to any 
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person who entertained him, 1 He, therefore, retired to Thes- 
salonica in Macedonia. His homes at Home and in the country 
were burnt, and hit' furniture plundered. Cicero did not sup- 
port his exile with fortitude ; out showed marks of dejection, 
and uttered expressions of grief unworthy of liis former charac- 
ter. 2 * He was restored with great honour, through the influence 
of Pompey, by a very unanimous decree of the senate, and by a 
law passed at the Comitia Centuriata, 4th August the next year. 2 
.Had Cicero acted with us much dignity and independence, after 
he reached the summit of his ambition, as he dia with industry 
and integrity fti aspiring to it, be needed not to have owed his 
S&fety to any one. - — 6. That the kingdom of Cyprus should 
be taken from Ptolemy, and reduced into the form of a pro- 
vince ; the reason of which law whs to. punish that king for 
having refuse?! Clodius money to pay his ransom, when taken 
by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the way, by appoint- 
ing him to execute this order of the people, that he might not 
thwart the unjust proceedings of the tribune, nor the views of 
the triumviri, by whom Clodius was supported. 4 7. To re- 

ward the consuls Piso and Cabin ins, who had favoured Clodius 
in his measures, the province of Macedonia and Greece was, by 
the people, given to the former, and Syria to the latter. 5 — —8. 
Another law was made by Clodius to give relief to the private 
members of corporate touns, 6 against the public injuries of their 

communities. 7 U. Another to deprive the priest of Cybele, at 

Pessinus in Phrygia of his office. 8 

Lex ccklia tabular ia perducllionis , by Coelius a tribune. 9 

Leges cokneli.e, enacted by L. Cornelius Sylla, the dictator, 
A.U. 672. 1. De proscriptions et proscriptis y against his ene- 

mies, and in favour of his friends. Sylla first introduced the 
method of proscription. Upon his return into the city, after 
having conquered the party of Marius, he wrote down the names 
of those whom he doomed to die, and ordered them to be fixed 
up on tables in the public places of the city, with the promise of 
a certain reward for the head of each person so proscribed. 
New lists 11 were repeatedly exposed as new victims occurred to 
his memory, or were suggested to him. The first list contained 
the names of forty senators and 1600 equites. Incredible num- 
ber* were massacred, not only at Home, but through all Italy. 12 * 
Whoever harboured or assisted a proscribed person was nut to 
death. The goods of the proscribed were confiscated, and tiicir 
children declared incapable of honours. 12 The lands and for- 

1 Dio. 11. 17. 3 Cic. Ait. iv, 1. post 5 Cur. ib. 10. 21. Pis, 10. lout*. 
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tunes of the slain were divided among the friends of Sylla, who 
W«re allowed to enjoy preferments before the legal time, 1 —— 
Be M 0 NIGIP 1 IS, that the free towns which had sided with Marius, 
should be deprived of their lands, and the right of citizens ; the 
last of which Cicero says could not be done/ 

Sylla being created dictator with extraordinary powers by 
L, Valerius Flaccus, the interrex, in an assembly of Che people 
by centuries, 8 and having there got ratified whatever he had 
done or should do, by a special law,* next proceeded to Regulate 
the state, and for that purpose made many good laws. . 

2. Concerning the republic, the magistrates* the provinces, 
the power of the tribunes. 5 'Ihat the judices should be chosen 
only front among the senators : that the priests should be elect* 
ed by their respective colleges. 6 

3. Concerning various crimes *, — de MAJKSTATK/c/e repetundis, 8 
de siCARiis et venekicis, those who killed a person with weapons 
or poison ; also, who took away the life of another by false ac- 
cusation, &c. — One accused by this law, was asked whether he 1 
chose sentence to be passed on him by voice or by ballot? 9 dein- 
cendiarixs, nho fired houses ; de parricidib, who killed a parent 
or relation ; de falso, against those who forged testaments or 
any other deed, who debased or counterfeited the public coin. 19 
Hence this law is called by Cicero, Cornelia testament aria, 

NUMMARIA. 11 

The pupishment annexed to these laws was generally aqua it 
ignis interdictio , banishment. 

Sylla also made a sumptuary law, limiting the expense of 
entertainments. 12 

There were other leges cornkli.f, proposed by Cornelius the 
trihune, A. U. 686, that the prsetors in judging should not vary 
from their edicts.™ That the senate should not decree about 
absolving any one from the obligation of the laws without a 
quorum of at least two hundred. 1 * 

Lex curia, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A- U. 454, 
that the senate should authorize the Comitia for electing ple- 
beian magistrates. 15 

Leges curiat.e, made by the people assembled by curia . 16 

Ijex dkcia, A. U. 443, that duumviri na vales should be 
created for equipping and refitting a fleet, 17 

Lex dioi a sumptuctria, A. U. 610, limiting the expense of 
enter tainments, and the number of guests ; that the sumptuary 
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laws should bo extended to all the Italians ; and not only the 
master of the feast, but also the quests, should incur a penalty 
for their offence. 1 

Lex domitia de sacerd tiiis t the author Cn. Domittus Aheno- 
barbus, a tribune, A. U. 650, that priests (i. e. the pontifice 
augures , and decemviri sacria faciendis,) should not be chosen 
by the colleges, as formerly, but by the people.® The pontifex 
maxi urns and curio maxim us were, in the first ages of the re- 
public, always chosen by the peopled 

Lex duilia , by Duilius a tribune, A, U. 304, that whoever 
left the people without tribunes, or created a magistrate from 
whom there was no appeal, should be scourged and beheaded. 4 

Lex duilia dt wiciario fan ore, A. U, 396, fixing the 

interest of money at one per cent. — —Another, making it 
capital for one to call assemblies of the people at a distance 
from the city. 5 

IjCX fabia de plagio vel plagianis , against kidnapping or 
» stealing away and retaining freemen or slaves.® The punish- 
ment at first was a fine, hut afterwards to be sent to the mines ; 
and for buying or selling a freeborn citizen, death. 

Literary thieves, or those w ho stole the works of others, were 

also called plagiarii . 7 Another* limiting the number of 

scctalorcs that attended candidates, when canvassing -for any 
office. It was proposed, but did not pass. 8 

The srctatorks , who always attended candidates v were dis- 
tinguished from the salutatores , who only waited on them at 
their houses in the niorning, and then went awayj and from 
the deductorks , who also went down with them to the forum 
and Gaiupus Martius ; hence called by Martial, antambulonks . 9 

Lex falcidia testament aria, A. U, 713, that the testator 
should leave at least the fourth part of his fortune to the per- 
son whom he named his heir. 10 

Lex kannia , A. U. 588, limiting the expenses of one day at 
festivals to 100 asses , whence the law is called by Lucilius, 
centussis ; on ten other days every month, to thirty ; and on 
all other days, to ten asses : also, that no other fowl should be 
served up,“ except one hen, and that not fattened for the 
purpose. 1 * 

Lex flaminia , A. U. 5*21, about dividing among the soldiers* 
the lands of Picenum, whence the Galli Senoues had been ex- 
pelled ; which afterwards gave occasion to various wars. 13 

fee fla via agraria , the author L. l lavius a tribune, A. U* 
695, for the distribution of hinds among Pompey’s soldiers; 

1 M xrf.b. Sat. 1.. 13. 6 Cm. Rab, perd. 3. 10 Paul. Lag. Fain. Dio. Sat. U. IS* quod delude 
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which excited so great commotions, that the tribune, supported 
by Poinpey, had the hardiness to commit the consul Metellus to 
prison for opposing it 1 

Leges fru.wkntarde, laws for the distribution of corn among 
the people, first at a low price, and then gratis; the chief of 
which were the Sempronian, Appuleian, Cassiun, Clodian, and 
Octavian laws. 

Lex pcfia, A. U. 692, that Clodius should be tried for 
violating the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the prsetor with a 
select bench of judges ; and not before the people, according to 
the decree of the senate. Thus by bribery he procured his 
acquittal. 4 

Lex Ft) l vi a, A. U. 628, about giving the freedom of the city 
to the Italian allies; but it did not pass. 3 

Lex fuiua, by Camillus the dictator, A’. IT. 385, about the 
creation of the curule aediles. 4 

Lex Fvnu, vel Fusia (for both are the same name), 5 de testa- 
mentis > that no* one should leave by way of legacy more than 
1000 asses t, and that he who took more should pay fourfold.® 
By the law of the Twelve Tables, one might leave what legacies 
he pleased. „ 

Lex FtTRiA atilia, A. U. 617, about giving up Mancinus to the 
Nmnantiiies, with whom he had made peace without the order 
'of the people or senate. 7 

Lex vvsrA de romiths , A. IT. 091, by a prretor, that in the 
Cbmitia Tributn, the different* kinds of people in each tribe 
should vote separately, and thus the sentiments of every rank 
might be known. 8 

Lex fusia vel Fufia caninia, A. U. 751, limiting the number 
of slaves to be manumitted, in proportion to the whole number 
which any one possessed ; from two to ten the half, from ten to 
thirty the third, from thirty to a hundred the fourth part; but 
not above a hundred, whatever was the number. 9 

Leges gabini.c, by A. Cabin ins, a tribune, A. U. 685, that 
Pompcy should get t he command of the w’ar against the pirates, 
with extraordinary powers. 10 That the senate should attend to 
the hearing of embassies the whole month of February. 11 That 
the people should give their votes by ballots, and not viva voce 
as formerly, in creating magistrates. 13 That the people of the 
provinces should not be allowed to borrow money at llorne from 
one person to pay another. 18 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius Latro H 
in his declamation against Catiline, which made it capital to 
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lurid clandestine assemblies in the city. But this author is 
thought to he supposititious . 1 

It is certain, however, that the Romans were always careful 
to prevent the meetings of any large bodies of men , 54 which they 
thought might be converted to the purposes of sedition. On 
this account, Pliny informs Trajan, tnat according to his direc- 
tions he had prohibited the assemblies of Christiana 8 

Lea ? gellia corneuia, A. U. 681, continuing the right of citi- 
zens to those to whom Poinpey, with the advice of his council, 4 
had granted it. 

Lex oenucia, A. U. 411, that both consuls might be chosen 
from the plebeians. That usury should be prohibited. That no 
one should enjoy the same office within ten years, nor be in- 
vested with two offices in one year. 1 * 

Lex genucia .emilia, A. U. 390,, about fixing a nail in the 
right side of the temple of Jupiter.** 

Lex glaccia, A. U. 653, granting the right of judging to the 
equites, de repetundis. 1 

Lex ulicia, de inofficioso testamento. 9 

Lex hieronica, vel fntmentaria* containing the conditions on 
which the public lands of the Roman people in Sicily were pos- 
sessed by the husbandmen. It had been prescribed bv liiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse, to his tenants, 10 and was retained by the 
prmtor Rupilius, with the advice of his council, among the laws* 
which he gave to the Sicilians, when that country was reduced 
into the form of a province. 11 It resembled the regulations of 
the censors, 12 in their leases and bargains, 18 and. settled the 
manner of collecting and ascertaining the quantity of the tithes. 14 

Lex hirtia, A. U. 704, that the adherents of Pompey 16 should 
be excluded from preferments. 

Lex horat/a, about rewarding Caia Terratia, a vestal virgin, 
because she had given in a present to the Roman people the 
Campus Tiburtinus, or Marti us. That she should be autnitted 
to give evidence, 18 be discharged from her priesthood, 17 and 
might marry if she chose. 18 

Lex hortensia, that the nundinm , or market-days, which 
used to be held as ferix or holydays, should be fasti or court- 
days : that the country people who came to town for market 
might then get their lawsuits determined, 12 

Lex hortensia, de plcbiscitisf** 

Lex hostilia, de furtis , about theft, is mentioned only by 
Justinian. 21 
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Lex icilia, de tribunis, A , T. J. 261, that m one should con- 
tradict or interrupt a tribune 1 while speaking to the people, 9 
——Another, A. (J. 297, de Aveniino publicando, that th© 
Aveutine hill should be common for the people to build upon. 3 
It was a condition in the creation of the aecetnviri, that this law, 
and those relating to the tribunes, 4 * should not be abrogated. 

Jjex Julia, de civil ate sociis et Latinis danda ; tlm author JL 
Julius (Jajsar, A. U. 663, that the freedom of the city should be 
given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who chose to accept 
of it. 9 

Leges julib, laws made by Julius Ciesar and Augustus. 

1. By C. Julius Cmsar, in his first consulship, A, LL 694, and 
afterwards when dictator : 

Lex julia aghabia, for distributing the lands of Campania 
and Stella to 20,000 poor citizens, who had each three children 
or more. 6 

When Bibulus, Ciesar’s colleague in the consulate, gave his 
negative to this law, he was driven from the forum by force. 
And next day, having complained in the senate, but jnot being 
supported, he was so discouraged, that during his continuance 
iu office for eight months, he shut himself up at home, without 
doing any thing but interposing by his edicts, 7 by which means, 
while he wished to raise odium against his colleague, he in- 
creased his power. 6 Metcllus Celer, Cato, and his great ad- 
mirer 9 M. b avoid us, at first refused to swear to this law; but, 
constrained by the severity of the punishment annexed to it, 
which Appian says was capital, they at last complied* 16 This 
custom of obliging all citizens, particularly senators, within a 
limited time, to siguify their approbation of a law by swearing 
to support it, at first introduced in the time of Marius, was now 
observed with respect to every ordinance of the people, however 
violent and absurd. 11 

— de ruBLiCANis 6 rlia parte pccunite dehilm relevandis, 

about remitting to the farmers-general a third part of what they 
had stipulated to pay. 12 When Cato opposed this law with his 
usual firmness, Ca»sar ordered him to be hurried away to prison : 
hut fearing lest such violence should raise odium against him, 
lie desired one of the tribunes to interpose and free him. 1 ’* 

Dio says that this happened when Cato opposed the former 
law in the senate. 14 When many of the senators followed Cato, 
one of them, named M. Betreins, being reproved by Caesar for 
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going away before the house was dismissed, replied, u I had 
rather bo with Cato in prison, than here with Ceesar.” 1 2 * 

- — ■ For the ratification of all Porapey’s acts in Asia. This 

law was chiefly opposed by Luctillus; but Caesar so frightened 
him with threatening to bring him to an account for his conduct 
in Asia, that he promised compliance on his knees. 8 

■ - de provinciis oamPTANOts ; an improvement on the 

Cornelian law about the provinces; ordaining that those who 
had been prsetors should not command a province above one 
year, and those who had been consuls, not above two years. 
Also ordaining that Achaia, Thessaly, Athens, and all Greece 
should be free and use their own laws. 1 * 

de SACERDOTiis, restoring the Doraitian law f , and per- 
mitting persons to be elected priests in their absence. 4 5 

— jumciARiA, ordering the judices to be chosen only 

from the senators and equites, and not from the tribwri mrariiJ* 

■ - - . de repetundis, very severe 6 against extortion. It is 
said to have contained above 100 heads. 7 

-de lkgationibus librris, limiting their duration to five 

years. 8 They ivere called liberie? because those who enjoyed 
them were at liberty to enter and leave home when they pleased. 

de VI PUBLIC^ ET PIUVATA, ET DE MAJESTATR. 10 

de pkcuniis mutui 9, about borrow ed money. 11 

de modo pecunm possiDKNDfc, that no one should keep 

by him in specie above a certain sum. 13 

— About the population of Italy, that no Homan citizen 
should remain abroad above three years, unless in the army, or 
on public business ; that at least a third of those employed in 
pasturage should be freeborn citizens ; also about increasing the 
punishment of crimes, dissolving all corporations or societies, 
except the ancient ones, granting the freedom of the city to 
physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, b c. 

— de REsiDins, about bringing those to account who retained 
any part of the public money in their lwnds. 13 

de LiBKius proscripiorum, that the children of those 

proscribed by Sylla should be admitted to enjoy preferments, 
which Cicero, when consul, had opposed. 14 

sumptuarja,^ lt allowed 200 hs. on the dies profesti ; 

300 on the calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals ; 1000 
at marriage-feasts, 16 and such extraordinary entertainments, 
Gellius ascribes this law to Augustus, hut it seems to have been 
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enacted by both. By an edict of Augustus or Tiberius, the al- 
lowance for an entertainment was raised, in proportion to its 
solemnity, from 300 to 2000 hs. 1 * 

de veneficiit , about poisoning.* 

2. The Ijeges Julias made by Augustus were chiefly ; 

Concerning marriage ; 3 hence colled by Horace lex ma- 

RITA. 4 5 

de adulterijs, ct de pudicitia , de ambit u f against foie 

stalling the market 9 

de TUTOttim/s, that guardians should be appointed for 

orphans in the provinces, as at Home, by the Atilirin law® 
hex .iulia iheatralis, that those equites who themselves, 
their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an eques, 
should sit in the fourteen rows assigned by the Kosdan law to 
that order. 7 

There are several other laws called leges Julia, which occur 
only in the Corpus Juris. 

Julius Caesar proposed revising all the lajvs, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de- 
signs of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death. 8 

hex junia, by M. Junius Pennus, a Iqjbune, A. U. 627, about 
expelling foreigners from the city,® Against extortion, ordain- 
ing that, besides the litis astitnatio , or paying an estimate of 
the damages, the person convicted of this crime should suffer 
banishment. 10 

Another, by M. Junius Silnnus the oonsul, A. U. 644-, 

about diminishing the number of campaigns which soldiers 
should serve. 11 

hex junta licinia, or Junia et hicinia, A. U. GDI, enforcing 
the Didiati law by severer penalties. u 

hex junia norbana, A. U. 77 i , concerning the manumission 
of slaves. 13 

Lex labikka, A. U. GDI, abrogating the law of Sylla, and 
restoring the Domitian law in the election of priests ; which 
paved the way for Caesar’s being created pontifex maximum. 
Jly this law, two oi the collego named the candidates, and the 
people chose which of them they pleased. 14 

hex amfla labiena, by two tribunes, A. IJ. 663, that at the 
Circeusian games Pompey should wear a golden crown, and his 
triumphal robes; and in the theatre, the pr/rtexta and a golden 
crown ; which mark of distinction he used only once. 14 

hex L/T.TOiiiA, A. U. 292, that tho plebeian magistrates should 

1 doll Din. bv 4 nam IocpjiI, anciclu- xxxiii. 2. s. 8. 61. Vat. 14. ALL ii. A 
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be created at the Coiuitia Tribute. 1 * 3 -— — Another, A. U. 490, 
against the defrauding of minors.* By this law the yours ot 
Minority were limited to twenty-five, and no one below that 
age could make a legal bargain,* whence it is called lex qvina 

V'lCENNARlA . 4 

Leges LiciNi.it, by P. Licinius Varus, city printer, A. U. 545, 
lilting the day for the ludi Apollinares , which before was un- 
certain** 

by C. Licinius Crassus, a tribune, A. U. 608, that the 

choice of priests should be transferred from their college to the 
people ; but it did not pass. 6 

This Licinius Crassus, according to Cicero, first introduced 
the custom ot turning his face to the forum when he spoke to 
the people, and not to the senate, as formerly. 7 But Plutarch 
''s.iys this was first done by Caius Lracchus. 8 

by C. Licinius iStolo, A. U. 377, that no one should 

possess above 500 acres of land, nor keep more than 100 head 
of great, or 500 head of small cattle. But Licinius himself was 
soon after punisllhd for violating his own law.* 

by Crassus the orator, similar to the /Kbulian law. 10 

Lex licjkia, dt sodaUi its et de ambitiq A. U. 098, against 
bribery, and assembling societies or companies for the purpose 
of canvassing for an office. 11 In a trial tor this crime, and for 
it only, the accuser was allowed to name u the jurymen u from 
the people in general. 14 

Lex ucinia su/Hptuaria , by the consuls P. Licinius Crassus 
the ilich, and Cn. Lentulus, A, IJ. 050, much the same with the 
Cnnuian law ; that on ordinary days there should not be more 
served up at table than three pounds of fresh, and one pound of 
salt meat; hut as much of the fruits of the ground as every 
one pleased, 10 

LlX ucinia cassia, A. U. 4^2, that the legionary tribunes 
slum Id not he chosen that year by the people, but by the con- 
suls and prmtors. 17 

Lex licinia skxtia, A. L\ 377, about debt, that what had 
been paid for the interest lH should be deducted from the capital, 
and the remainder paid in three years by equal portions. 'Chat 
instead of duumviri for performing sacred rites, decemviri 
should he chosen , part from the patricians, and part from the 
plebeians. That one of the consuls should be created from 
among me plebeians. 1 * 

Lex Lie ini a junia, or Junia e? Licinia , by the two consuls, 
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A. U. 691, enforcing the Lex Ceeeilia Didial whence both 
laws are often joined.* 

Lex licinia mucia, A. U. 659, that no one should pass for a 
citizen who was not so ; which was one principal cause of the 
Italic or Marsic wars. 1 2 * 

leges livuu, proposed by M. Ltvius Drusus, a tribune, A. U. 
662, about transplanting colonies to different places in Italy and 
Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens at a low price ; also 
that tlio judices should be chosen indifferently from the senators 
and equites, and that the allied states of Italy should be admitted 
to the freedom of the city. 

Drusus was a man of great eloquence, ^nd of the most up- 
right intentions; but endeavouring to reconcile those whose in- 
terests were diametrically opposite, he. was crushed in the 
attempt; being murdered by an unknown assassin at his own 
house, upon his return from the forum, amidst a number of 
clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death. 
The states of Italy considered this event as a signal of revolt, 
and endeavoured to extort by force what they could not obtain 
voluntarily. Above 300,000 men fell in the contest in the 
space of two years. At last the Homans, although upon the 
whole they had the advantage, were mmieed to grant the free- 
dom of the city, first to their allies, anti afterwards to all the 
stales of Italy. d 

This Drusus is also said to have got a law passed for mixing 
an eighth part of brass with silver. 4 

Jiut the laws of Drusus, 5 as Cicero says, were soon abolished 
by a short decree of the senate. 6 * * 

Drusus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Augustus, and 
mother of Tiberius. 

Ltx lutatia, de 0i, by (J. Lutatius Catulus, A. If. 676, that 
a person might be tried for violence on any day, festivals not 
excepted, on which no trials used to be held.' 

Ux m I'.nta, by a tribune, A. U. 467, that the senate should 
ratify whatever the people enacted. 6 

Dx MAjRsTATJs, for punishing any crime against the people, 
and afterwards against the emperor, Cornelia, &c. 9 

Lex MAMiLiA, de hmitibus vel de regundis finibus agrorum, for 
regulating the bounds of farms; whence the author of it, C. 
Mamilius, a tribune, A. U. 642, got the surname of limitanus. 
It ordained, that there should be an uncultivated space of live 
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fret broad left between farms; and if any dispute happened 
about this matter, that arbiters should be Appointed by tho 
praetor to determine it The law of the Twelve Tables re- 
quired three. 1 * — Another, by the saute person, for punishing 
those who had received bribes from Jugurtha.* 

Lex Manilla, for conferring on Pompey the command of the 
war against Mithridates, proposed by the tribune C. Manilius, 
A. U. 687, and supported by Cicero when prastor, and by Cmsnr, 
from different views; but neither of them was actuated by 

laudable motives. 3 Another, by the same, that freedmen 

might vote in all the tribes, whereas formerly they voted in 
some one of the four city tribes only. But this law did not pass. 4 

Leges manilian^ venaliwn vendendorum , not properly Jaws, 
but regulations to be observed j n buying and selling, to prevent 
fraud, called by Varro, actiones. 3 They were composecf by the 
lawyer Manilius, who was consul, A. U. 603. 

The formalities of buying and selling were by the Homans 
used in their most solemn transactions ; as, in emancipation and 
adoption, marriage and testaments, in transferring property, &c. 

Lex manlia, by a tribune, A. U. 653 f about creating tho 7Vfr 
umviri Epuloms . 6 

* de vjcKsiMA, by #consul, A. U. 39G. T 

Lex marcia, by Martins Censorious, that no one should be 
made a censor a second time 3 

de Statiellatibus vel StalieUis, that the senate upon oath 

should appoint a person to inquire into, and redress the injuries 
of the Statielli or -ates, a nation of Liguria. 9 

Lex maria, by C. Marius, when tribune, A. 1J. G3t, about 
making the entrances to the Ovilia 10 narrower. 

Lex maria porcia, by two tribunes, A. U. 691, that those 
commanders should be punished, who, in order to obtain a 
triumph, wrote to the senate a false account of the number of 
the enemy slain in battle, or of the citizens that were missing; 
and that when they returned to tho city, they should swear be- 
fore the city quajstors to the truth of the account which they had 
sent 11 

Lex memmia vel remmia : by whom it was proposed, or in what 
year, is uncertain. It ordained, that an accusation should not 
be admitted against those who were absent on account of the 
public. 12 And if any one was convicted of false accusation, 13 that 
he should be branded on the forehead with a letter, 1 * probably 
with the letter x, as anciently the name of this crime was written 

KALUMNIA. 
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Lex wknknia, A, U* 302, that, in imposing fines, a sheep 
should be estimated at ten asses, and an ox at one hundred- 1 

Lex mbnsia, that a child should be held as a foreigner, if 
either of the parents was so. But if both parent® were Homans 
and married, children always obtained the rank of thO father/ 
and if unmarried, of the mother. 

Lex MKTiLiA, by a tribune, A. U. 51 0, that Minucius, master 
of horse, should have equal command with Fabius the dictator . J 

Another, as it is thought by a tribune. A, XL 535, giving 

directions to" fullers of cloth; proposed to the people at the de- 
sire of the censors. 4 4. Another, by Mete If us Nepos a prae- 

tor, A. U. 694, about freeing Rome and Italy from taxes/ pro- 
bably those paid for goods imported. 6 

Leges mili takes, regulations for the army. By one of these 
it was provided, that if a soldier was by4®bance enlisted into a 
legion, commanded by a tribune whom he could prove to be 
inimical to him, ho might go from that legion to another. 7 

Lex minucia de triumviri* mtnsanis, by a tribune, A. U. 537 # 
about appointing bankers to receive the public money.® 

Leges num.t*, laws of king Numa, mentioned by different 
authors : — that the gods should be worshipped with corn and a 
salted cake:® that whoever knowingly killed a free man should 
be held as a parricide : 10 that no harlot should touch the altar 
of Juno; and if she did, that she should 'sacrifice an ewe lamb 
to that goddess uith dishevelled hair: 11 that whoever removed 
a landmark should be put to death : w that wine should not be 
poured on a funeral pile. 13 

Lex octavia frumentarta , by a tribune, A. IJ. 633, abrogating 
the Semproitian law, and ordaining, as it is thought, that corn 
should not be given at so low a price to the people. It is greatly 
commended by ( icero. 11 

fax ouvLNfA, by two tribunes, A- If. 453, that the number of 
the pontifiees should be increased to eight, and of the augurs to 
nine; and that four of the former, and five of the latter, should 
be chosen from among the plebeians. 13 

]jex oppia, by a tribune, A. IT. 54-0, that no woman should 
have in her dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a gar- 
ment of different colours, nor ride in a carriage in the city or 
in any town, or within a mile of it, unless upon occasion of a 
public sacrifice. 16 

Lex optima, a law was so called which conferred the most 
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complete authority, 1 2 3 as that was called optimum jus which be- 
stowed complete property. 

Lex orchia, by a tribune, A. U. 56C, limiting the number of 
guests at an entertainment. 8 

Lex ovinia, that the censors should choose the most worthy 
of all ranks into the senate. 8 Those who had borne offices were 
commonly first chosen ; and that all these might be admitted, 
sometimes more than the limited number were elected. 4 

Lex papia, by a tribune, A. U. 6$8, that foreigners should be 
expelled from Home, and the allies of the Latin name forced to 
return to their cities. 5 

Lex papia popp/ea, about the manner of choosing 6 vestal vir- 
gins. The author of it,, and the time when it passed, are un- 
certain. 

Lex papia popp k a (kPmaritandis ordinibus, proposed by the 
consuls Papius and Popp&ug at the desire of Augustus, A. U. 
762, enforcing and enlarging the Julian law. 7 The end of it 
was to promote population, and repair the desolation occasioned 
by the civil wars. It met with great opposition from the nobi- 
lity, and consisted of several distinct particulars. 8 It proposed 
certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, 
which had always been much discouraged in the Homan state, 
and yet greatly prevailed, for reasons enumerated. 51 Whoever 
in the city had three children, in the other parts of Italy four, 
and in the provinces five, was entitled to certain privileges and 
immunities. Hence the famous jus trium libierorum, so often 
mentioned by Pliny, Martial, See., which used to be granted also 
to those who had no children, first by the senate, and afterwards 
by the emperor, not only to men, but likewise to women. 18 The 
privileges of having three children were, an exemption from the 
trouble of guardianship, a priority in bearing offices, 11 and a 
treble proportion of corn. Those who liv ed in celibacy could 
not succeed to an inheritance, except of their nearest relations, 
unless they married within 100 days after the death of the testa- 
tor ; nor receive an entire legacy . u And what they were thus 
deprived of in certain cases fell as an escheat 13 to the exche- 
quer 14 or prince’s private purse. 

Le£ papiria, by a tribune, A. U. 563, diminishing the weight 
of the as one half. 15 

by a pr fetor, A. U. 421, granting the freedom of Urn 

city, without the right of voting, to the people of Acerra. 18 
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by a tribune, tbe year uncertain, that no edifice, land, 

or altar, should be consecrated without the order of the people. 

— ~ A. U. 325, about estimating fines, 1 probably the same 

With leX MKNKNIA. 

That no one should molest another without cause. 8 

_ by a tribune, A. U. 621, that tablets should be used in 
passing laws. 3 

by a tribune, A. U. 623, that the people might re-elect 

the same person tribune as often as they chose ; but it was re- 
jected. 4 

Instead of Papirius, they anciently wrote Papisius. So Vale- 
si us for Valerius, Auselius for Aurelius, &c. Ap. Claudius is 
said to have invented the letter r, probably from his first using 
it in these words. 9 

Lex pern a, by Pedius the consul, A. U. 710, decreeing banish- 
ment against the murderers of Caesar. 11 

Lex peducea, by a tribune, A. U. 640, against incest 7 

Lex persolonia, or Pisitlania, that if a quadruped did any 
hurt, the owner should either repair the damage, or give up the 
beast. 8 

Lex pi telia de ambitu , by a tribune, A. U. 397, that candi- 
dates should not go round to fail's and other public meetings, for 
the salts of canvassing. 9 % 

de nexis, by the consuls, A. U. 429, that no one should 

be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime that deserved it, 
and that only till he suffered the punishment due by law : that 
creditors should have a right to attach tbe goods, and not the 
persons of their debtors. 19 

de peculatu, by a tribune, A. U. 566, that inqniry 

should be made about the money taken or exacted from king 
Antiochus and his subjects, and how much of it bad not been 
brought into the public treasury. 11 

Lex frtrkia, by a tribune, A. U. €69, that mutinous soldiers 
should be decimated, i. e. that every tenth man should be se- 
lected by lot for punishment. 12 

Lex petronu, by a consul, A. IJ. 813, prohibiting masters 
from compelling their slaves to fight with wild beasts. 

Lex pin aria aknaus, by a tribune, A. U. 622. What it was 
is uncertain. 14 

Lex plautia vel plotia, by a tribune, A. U. 664, that the ju- 
dices should be chosen both from the senators and equites ; and 
some also from the plebeians. By this law each tribe chose an- 
nually fifteen 15 to be judices for that year, in all 525. Some 

— — 1 ■ ■' ■ * — ■' < 
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read quinos creabant : thus making them the same with the 

CENTUM VIE!. 1 * 

— plotia de vi, against violence. 8 

Lex pompeia de vi, by Pompey, when sole consul, A. U. 
701, that an inquiry should be made about tlie murder of 
€ Jodi us on the Appian way, the burning the senate-house, and 
the attack made On the house of M. Lepidus the interred, 3 

de ambitu, against bribery and corruption in elections, 

with the infliction of new and severer punishments. 4 * 

By these laws the method of trial was altered, and the length 
of them limited : three days were allowed for the examination 
of witnesses, and the fourth for the sentence; on which the 
accuser was to have £ 1^0 hours only to enforce the charge ; the 
criminal three for his defence. This regulation was considered 
as a restraint on eloquence.* 

Lex pomfkia judwiaria, by the same person ; retaining the 
Aurelinn law', but ordaining, that the judices should be chosen 
from among those of the highest fortune 6 in the different 
orders. 7 

— de coMiTiis, that no one should be allowed to stand 

candidate for an office in his absence. In this law Julius C/csar 
was expressly excepted. 8 

de repetimdis , 9 de parricidis.™ 

The regulations which Pompey prescribed to the Bithynians 
were also called lex pompeia . 11 

Lex pompeia de civitate , by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the consul, 
A. U. 065, granting the freedom of the city to the Italians and 
the Gnlli Cispadani. 17 

Lex popilu, about choosing the vestal virgins . 1,7 

Lex porcia, by P. Porcius Lwca, a tribune, A. U. 451', that 
no one should bind, scourge, or kill a Homan citizen. 14 

Lex PtJBUCiA, vel Publtcm de lusu, against playing for money 
at any game but what required strength, os shooting, running, 
leaping, &c. 15 

IjCX PUBLILlA. 16 

Lex pupia, by a tribune, that the senate should not be hold 
on ComitiaL days; and that in the month of February, their 
first attention should be paid to the hearing of embassies. 17 

Lex qujnctia, A. U. 7-15, about the punishment of those who 
hurt or spoiled the aqueducts or public reservoirs of water. 18 

Lex iikoia, conferring supreme power on Augustus. 13 
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Lex RRMWIA. 1 

Leges rroi «, laws made by the kings, which are said to have 
been collected by Papirius, or, as it was anciently written, 
Papisius, soon after the expulsion of Tarquin, 2 whence they 
were called jus civile papirianum ; and some of them, no doubt, 
were copied into the Twelve Tables. 

Lex rhodia , containing the regulations of the Rhodians con- 
cerning naval affairs! which Cicero and Strabo greatly com- 
mend, supposed to have been adopted by the Romans. But 
this is certain only with respect to one clause, dt jactu, abou 
throwing goods overboard in a storm. 

Leges de reprtunihs; Acilia, Calpurnia, Cacilia, Cornelia, 
Julia, Junta, Pompeia, Scrvilia, 

Lex roscia theatre/ 1 is , determining the fortune of the equites, 
and appointing them certain seats in the theatre. 4 By this law 
a certain place in the theatre >vas assigned to spendthrifts. 5 
The passing of this law occasioned great tumults, which were 
allayed by the eloquence of Cicero the consuL® 

Lex nupiMA, or more properly decretum, containing the re- 
gulations prescribed to the Sicilians by the praitor llupilius, 
with the advice of ten ambassadors, according to the decree of 
the senate. 7 

Leges sacra t/k : various laws were called by that name, 
chiefly those concerning the tribunes, made on the Mons 8acer, 
because the person who violated them lvns consecrated to some 
god. 8 There was also a lex bacrata miutaris, that the name 
of no soldier should be erased from the muster-roll without his 
own consent. So among the JKqui and Volsci, the Tuscans, the 
liigures, and particularly the Samuil es, among whom those were 
called rncrati rniltics, who were enlisted by a certain oath, and 
with particular solemnities. 8 

Lex satura was a law consisting of several distinct particulars 
of a different nature, which ought to have been enacted 
separately. 1 " 

Ux scatinia, vel Scant inia f de nefanda venerc, by a tribune, 
the year uncertain, against illicit amours. The punishment at 
first was a heavy fine, 11 but it was afterwards made capital. 

Lex scuiBONU, by a tribune, A. IJ. 60], about restoring the 
Lusitani to freedom. 14 Another, de servitutum usucapioni - 
hus t by a consul under Augustus, A. U. 719, that the right of 
servitudes should not be acquired by prescription, which seems 
to have been the case in the time of Cicero. 14 

1 see J/»x Meraroia. IS pit. 99. Mart. v. S. 7 Clc. V<*rr ii. IS. 1A1C. II Cia Fern, viil 14. 

2 Cic. Tuee. Cutest ili. l)i«. xxxvi 2.’. 8 Reit. Cic, Com. Oft. J*bil. iti 6. Juv. ti <13. 

I. Film. in. Diany, fi deoctoribus, Gic. hi. 31. Biib, 14, 15. Qtiiwt. W. 2. vii 4, 
U.36, Piiii.il. 16. Csg. ii. i. Lir. ii. S. Suet. Dorn. 8. 

2 Cic. Lei. Man. 16. 0 C-io. Alt. ii. 1. Hut. hi, 54, A5 .ukk. 5. 18 Liv. KpU. 49. Cic. 

fiirab. It. Cut to which Virgil is 9 lair. Iv . tfi. vii. 41, i*. Brut. 83, 
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Leges semproni*, laws proposed by the Gracchi . 1 

1. Tib. qracchi aquaria, by Tib. Gracchus, A* l/. G2Q, that 
no one should possess more than 500 acres of land ; and that 
three commissioners should be appointed to divide among the 
poorer people what any one had above that extent.* 

de civitatb italis danda, that the freedom of the state 

should be given to all the Italians. 0 

de H.fcRKDiTATE attali, that the money which Altai us 

had left to the Homan people, should be divided among those 
citizens who got lands, to purchase the instruments of husban- 
dry. These laws excited great commotions, and brought de- 
struction on the author Of them. Of course they were not put 
in execution. 4 

2. C. qracchi frumkntaria, A. U. 628, that corn should he 
given to the poor people at a trie ns and a semis , or at jg of an 
as, a modi us or peck ; and that money should be advanced from 
the public treasury to purchase corn for that purpose. The gra- 
naries in which this corn was kept w ere called horrxa sempro- 

NIA . 5 

Note, A t ?iens and semis are put for a dexlans, because the 
Homans had not a coin of the value of a dextans. 

de PKoviNcns, that the provinces should be appointed 

for the consuls every year before their election. 6 

de capitk civium, that sentence should not be pa&sed on 

the life of a Homan citizen w ithout the order of the people. 7 

de magistratibus, that whoever was deprived of his 

office by the people, should ever after be incapable of enjoying 
any other. 6 

jumciARiA, that the judices should be chosen from 

among the equites, and not from the senators as formerly. 9 

Against corruption in the judices, 10 Sylla afterwards 

included this in his law de falsa. 

de CKNTuuns kvocandis, that it should be determined by 

lot in what order the centuries should vote. 11 

de militirus, that clothes should be afforded to soldiers 

by the public, and that no deduction should be made on that 
account from their pay ; also, that no one should be forced to 
enlist below the age of seventeen. 13 

de vns muniendis, about paving and measuring the puli-* 

lie roads, malting bridges, placing milestones, and, at smaller 
distances, stones to help travellers to mount their horses, for it 
appears the ancient Homans did not use stirrups; and there 
were wooden horses placed in the Campus Martius, where the 
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youth might be trained to mount and dismount readily. Thu* 
Virgil, corpora saiiu subjiciunt jn equos, 1 

Caius Gracchus first introduced the custom of walking or 
moving about while haranguing the people, and of exposing 
the right arm bare, which the ancient Romans, as the Greeks, 
used to keep within their robe. 8 

Lex stEWPBomA de fcenore , by a tribune, long before tbe time 
of the Gracchi, A. U. 560, that the interest of money should be 
regulated by the same laws among the allies and Latins, as 
among Homan citizens. The cause of this law was, to check 
the fraud of usurers, who lent their money in the name of the 
allies, 8 at higher interest than was allowed at Rome. 

Lex skrvilia agraria,,. by P. Servilius Kailua, a tribune, 
A, IT. 690, that ten commissioners should be created with 
absolute power for five years, over all the revenues of the re- 
public; to buy and sell what lands they thought fit, at wha* 
price and from whom they chose, to distribute them at pleasure 
to the citizens, to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this law was 
prevented front being passed by the eloquence of Cicero the 
consul. 4 

de civitath, by C. Servilius Glaucia 4 a praetor, A. U. G53, 

that if any of the Latin allies accused a Homan senator, amt 
got him condemned, he should obtain the same place among 
the citizens which the criminal had held/ 

de RKPETUNDia, by the same person, ordaining severer 

penalties than formerly against extortion, and that the defend- 
ant should have a second hearing. 0 

skrvilia. juoiciaria, by Q. Servilius Ceepio, A. U, 647, 

that the right of judging, which liad been exercised by the 
cquites alone for seventeen years, according to the Sernpronian 
law, should be shared between the senators and equites/ 

Lex sicinia, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that no one should 
contradict or interrupt a tribune while speaking to the people. 8 
Ijex Sima, by a tribune, about weights and measures. 9 
Lax silvani et carbonis, by two tribunes, A. U. 664, that 
whoever was admitted as a citizen by any of the confederate 
states, if he had a house in Italy when the law was passed, and 
gave in his name to the praetor, 10 within sixty days, he should 
enjoy all the rights of a Roman citizen. 11 

Lax bulpicia sewpronja, by the consuls, A. IJ. 449, that no 
one should dedicate a temple or altar without the order of the 
senate, or a majority of the tribunes. 12 

1 with a bound th**y Sin tocms no min a imrelrr, Clc. Vcrr. i. 9 Fest. in Fublki* 
vault on th.'ir itpeda, Uhiihpi tbebnnt, Liv. 9. linli. Fustt'. 4. (tarn. 
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Lex bulpicia, by a consul, A. tJ. 553, ordering war to be pro* 
claimed on Philip king of Macedon, 1 

Leges sulpicie de are alieno, by the tribune, Serv. Sulpicius, 
A» U. 665, that no senator should contract debt above 2000 
denarii : that the exiles who had not Wen allowed a trial, 
should be recalled : that the Italian allies, who had obtained tlio 
right of citizens, and had Jbeen formed into eight new tribes, 
should be distributed through the thirty-five old tribes : also, 
that the manumitted slaves 2 who used formerly to vote only in 
the four city tribes, might vote ivi all the tribes : that the com- 
mand of the war against Mithridates should be taken from 
Sylla, and given to Marius, 8 

But these laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning 
to Home with his army from Campania, forced Marius and 
Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly from the city. Sulpicius, 
being betrayed by a slave, was brought back and slain. Sylla 
rewarded the slave with liis liberty, according to promise; but 
immediately after ordered him to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock for betraying his master. 4 

Leges sumptuary ; (frehia, Fannie, Didia, Licinia, Cornelia, 
jFmilia, Antia, Julia. 

Leges tabeixarle, four in number.* 

Ijsx talaria, against playing at dice at entertainments. 6 

Lex terentia ct cassia frumentana . 7 

Lex terentilia, by a tribune, A. IT. 2!)], about limiting the 
powers of the consuls. It did not pass ; but after great conten- 
tions gave cause to the creation of the decemviri. 8 

Leges testamkntariac ; Cornelia, Furia, Voconia, 

Ijcx thoria de vectiyalibus , by a tribune, A. U. 646, that no 
one should pay any rent to the people for the public lands in 
Italy which he possessed. 9 It also contained certain regulations 
about pasturage. But Appian gives a different account of this 
law. 16 

Lex titia tie quastoribus , by a tribune, as some .think, A. U. 
448, about doubling the number of cjuasstors, and that they 
should determine their provinces by lot. 11 

de muneribus, against receiving money or presents for 

pleading. 12 

AttRARU : w r hnt it was is not known. 13 

de tutu, similar to the Publician law. 

de tptoribus, A. U. 722, the same with the Julian law, 

and, as some think, one and the same law. 14 
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lev Tuwspsu, % .» *«&*»«, A. II. 000, assigning provinces 

to Ole consuls for five years : Spain jfce Pompey; 

Parthian war to Crassus; anil prolonging £fesar> aSsmlM in 
Gaul for an equal time, Cato, for oppotingihis bur* was Mts 
prison. According to Dio, he was only dragged' from, tN 
assembly. 1 

— r de trjbunis, A. U, 80S. 8 ■ , . " - , 

to tribvnitia, either a law pftposed by a tribune, or the 
law restoring their power, 8 

to toumpjums, that no one should triumph who bad not 
killed 5000 of the enemy in one battle. 4 

Lex mii de aweitc, by Cicero, when consul, ,A*> U. 088, 
adding to the former punishments against bribery, banishment 
for ten years ; and, that no one should exhibit shows of glatUa- 
tors tor two years before he stood candidate for an office, unless 
that task was imposed on him by the testament of a friend. 8 

de legations libera, limiting the continuance of it to a 

year.® • 

Lex Valeria de provocaticm. 1 

— — de EORMiANis, A. U. 562, about giving the people of For- 
mi» the right of voting. 8 

— de stlla, by L. Valerius Flnccus, interrex, A. U* 871, 
creating Sylla dictator, and ratifying all his acts; which Cicero 
calls tile most unjust of all laws. 8 

de qua dr ante, by L. Valerius Fkccus, consul, A. U. 667, 

that debtors should be discharged on paying one-fourth of their 
debts. 18 „ 

Lex Valeria no rati a de Iributis comitiis ; de tribunis, against 
hurting a tribune. 11 

Lex varia, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that inquiry should be 
made about those by whose means or advice the Italian allies 
had taken up arms against the Roman people. 18 
Lex vatinia d* vrovinciis. 13 

-■ — de alterni * consiliU rejiciendU , that, in i trial for ex- 
tortion, both the defendant and accuser might for once reject 
all the judices or jury ; whereas formerly they could reject only 
a few, whose places the praetor supplied%y a new choice. 14 

— — de colonis, that C®sar should plant a colony at Novoco* 
mum in Cisalpine Caul. 18 
Leges ns vi, Plotia, Lutatia, et Julia. 

to'viARu, de viia muniendis, by C. Curio, a tribune, A. U. 
708, somewhat similar to the Agrarian law of Ruling. By this 
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lair there seems to have been a fax imposed oa carriages and 
^horses. 1 * 

LeX VILLlA AVKAUIS.* 

t jLcar voconia lie habbditatuius muliermn, by a tribune, A. U. 
384, that no one should make a woman his heir, 3 nor leave to 
any one by way of legacy more than to his heir or heirs. 4 But 
this law Is supposed to have referred chiefly to those who Were 
rich, 5 to prevent the extinction of opulent families. 

Various arts were used to elude this law. Sometimes one left 
his fortune in trust to a friend, who should give it to a daughter 
or other female relation ; bat his friend cotud not be forced to 
do so, unless he inclined. The law itself, however, like many 
others, on account of its severity, fell into disuse. 6 

These are almost all the Homan laws mentioned in the clas- 
sics. Augustus, having become sole master of the empire, con- 
tinued at first to enact laws in the ancient form, which were so 
many vestiges of expiring liberty, 7 * as Tacitus calls them: but 
he afterwards, by the *ad vice of Mzevenas, gradually introduced 
the custom of giving the force of laws to the decrees of the 
senate, and even to his own edicts® His successors improved 
upon this example. The ancient manner of passing laws came 
to be entirely dropped. The decrees of the senate, indeed, for 
form’s sake, continued for a considerable time to be published ; 
but at last these also were laid aside, and every thing was done 
according to the will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws — l. By their answers to the ap- 
plications made to them at home or from the provinces.® 

By their decrees in judgment or sentences in court, 15 

which were either interlocutory, i. e. such as related to any in- 
cidental point of law which might occur in the process; or beki- 
kitjvk, i. e, such as determined upon the merits of the cause 
itself, and the whole question. 

— - 3. By their occasional ordinances, 11 and by their instruc- 
tions 12 to their lieutenants and officers. 

These constitutions were either general, respecting the 
public at large ; or special, relating to one person only, and 
therefore properly called fhivilequ, privileges ; but in a sense 
different from what it Was used in under the republic. 13 

The three great sources, therefore, of Homan jurisprudence 
vlrere the laws, 1 * properly ro called, the decrees of the senate, 15 
and the edicts of the prince, 16 To these may be added the 
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edict* of the magistrates, chiefly the pristom, calW /«* »oif^ 
ramum, 1 the opinions of learned lawyer*,* and cu*to*tt;;«r long 
usage, 9 '• - ‘ ’ ,t ^ 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings df 
books/ used to be written with vermilion :* hence, rohrioa i» 

r ot for the civil law ; thus, rubriea vetamt , the law* hare for* 
idden.* „ r ; 

The consultations of the emperors were collected by different 
lawyers. The chief of these were Gregory and Ilermogene*, 
who flourished under Constantine. Their collections were 
called oo&rx grbooiuakus and codkx hermogriu awcs* But these 
books were composed only by private persons. The first col* 
lection made by public authority was that of the entpeeor 
Theodosius the younger, published A. €. 438, and called crows* 
THEODOSIANU8. But it only contained the imperial constitutions 
from Constantine to his own time, for little more than a hundred 
years. 

It was the emperor justinian that first reduced the Roman 
law into <& certain order. For this purpose, he employed the 
assistance of the most eminent lawyers in the empire, at the 
bend of whom was tkibonian. 

Justinian first published a collection of the imperial consti- 
tutions, A. C. 32!l, called codrx justhuaiws* 

Then he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that 
was useful in the writings of the lawyers before his time, which 
ore said to have amounted to 2000 volumes. This work was 
executed by Tribonian, and sixteen associates, in three years, 
although they had been allowed ten years to finish it. It was 
published, A. €L 533, under the title of Digests or Pandects. 7 
It is sometime* called, in the singular, the Digest or Pandect. 

The same year were published the elements or first principles 
of the Roman law, composed by three men, Tribonian, Tbeo- 
philus, and Dorotheus, and called the Institutes* 8 Hi is book 
was published before the Pandects, although it was composed 
after them. 

As the first code did not appear sufficiently complete, and * 
contained several things inconsistent with the Pandects, Tri* 
Ionian and other four men were employed to correct it A 
new code, therefore, was published, xvi KnL Dec. 534, called 
codkx beprtjtx PB.txRCTioNis, and the former code declared to 
# be of no iurrher authority. Thus in six years was completed 
w hat is called corpus juris, the body of Roman law. 


1 ju» honorarium, we p. 40v. TrUt U 7. Mad. 

^W«l. 111. 2. 

2 «uotoi)ta« vel tv* poo- 6 rubrfea v*l min to. 

b« prudontBin valour** 0 P re. ». WJ. »Hi •<? $A 
C‘>n*ultorHiit 1 Crc.Mur. ttfbum. i. *• ju« prate* 


id. Otc, Si. 

3 cuinetadA vel mot 
nqpjruro, GeU. *». IS. 


qui* ]««(«■« 

•dipt* nu in alb» pro 
ponabftiU m rubriea*, 
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But when new questions arose, not contained In any id t he 
above-mentioned book*, new decisions became necessary to 
supply what was wanting, or correct what was erroneous 
These were afterwards published, under the title of Novels, 1 * 
not only by Justinian, but also by some of the succeeding em- 
perors. So that the Corpus Juris Rommi Cmiu is mode up of 
these, books, the Institutes. Pandects, or Digests Code, and 
Novels. 

The Institutes are divided into four books ; each book Into 
several titles or chapters ; and each title into paragraphs 
of which the first is not numbered; thus, Inst lib; L tit x. 
princip. or, more shortly, 1. 1. 10. nr. So, Inst t i. tit x. 

$ or, I. 1. 10. % 

The Pandects are divided kite fifty books ; each book into 
several titles ; each tide into several laws, which are distin- 
guished by numbers; and sometimes one law into beginning 
(princ, for principitim) and paragraphs; thus, D. 1. 1. 5., L e. 
Digest, first book, first tide, fifth law. If the law is divided 
into paragraphs, a fourth number must be added ; thus, 1). 48. 

5u 13. pr., or, 48. 5. 15. 13. 3. Sometimes the first word of the 
law, not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often marked 
by a double j ; thus, ff. 

Tlie Code is cited in the same manner as the Pandects, by 
book, title, and law: the Novels by their number, the chapter* 
of that number, ami the paragraphs, if any ; as, Nov. 1 1 5, c. & 

Hie Justinian code of law was universally received through 
the Homan world. It flourished in the east until the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, A* D. 1453. In the west it 
was, in a great measure/ suppressed by the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the Itfth cen- 
tury by iRNKRiuB, who had studied at Constantinople, and 
opened a school at Bologna, under the auspices of Frederic I. v 
emperor of Germany. He was attended by an incredible num- 
ber of students from all parts, who propagated the knowledge of 
the Homan civil law through most countries of Europe ; where 
lit still continues to be of great authority in courts of justice, 
and seems to promise, at least in point of legislation, the fulfil, 
merit of the famous prediction of the ancient Homans conceit - 
ing the eternity of their empire. 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROMANS. * 

Tab judicial proceedings 9 of the Homans were either private oi* 
public, or, as we express it, civil or criminal. 


1 n-yvtUa*, *c. ttmtitu* 2 judkfm. — oumU Judl- rum rottOovenlaxom fielprum ciuM***pwv 

ttaum. ck nut dUtrsheiuU* not punioudorum null* sunt, Cku C«e* X. 






i. nmciA pmr at A i Ctrih ■T&t&mi-' 

Jvdwia privaia, or civil trials, were concerning private cantos 
or differences between private persons. In these at first the* 
kings presided, then the consuls, the military tribunes and de- 
cemviri ; hut, alter the ydar 389 , die praetor urbmm and pare* 
grim*} 

The judicial power of the prater ttrbmus and pemgrbm was 
property called jurisdiction and of the preetorswho presided at 
criminal trials, 00 kstig* 8 < 

The praetor might be applied to 4 on all court days 5 J baton 
certain days he attended only to petitions or requests; 9 so the 
consuls, and on others, to the examination of causes. 7 

<)tl court-days, early in the morning, the prator went to the 
forum, and there, being seated on his tribunal, ordered ton «o- 
cmtsus to call out to the people around that it was the third 
hour ; and that whoever had any cause 8 might bring it before 
lum. But this could only be done by a certain form. 

I. VOCATIO IN JUS, OH SUMMONIN 0 TO OOUHT. 

Ik a person had a quarrel with any one, he* first tried to make it 
up 0 in private. 18 If the matter could not be settled in this 
manner, the plaintiff 11 ordered his adversary to go with him 
before the praetor, 1 * by saying, in jus voco ts : in jvb ramus : in 
jus jfgm: skqubhk ao tribunal: in jus annul a, or the like. 18 If 
he revised, the prosecutor took some one present to witness, by 
saying, light antrstari ? May I take you to witness ? If die 
person consented, he offered the tip of his ear, M which the pro- 
secutor touched. 16 Then the plaintiff might drag the defendant ** 
to court by force, 17 in any way, even by the neck, 18 according to 
the law of the Twelve Tables; si calvitur 19 pedemve 
manum endo jacito, injicito. But worthless persona, as thieves, 
robbers, &c., might be dragged before a judge without this for- 
mality. 81 ^ 41 

By the law* of the Twelve Tables none were excused from 
appearing in court ; not even the aged, the sickly, and infirm. 
If they could not walk, they were famished with an open car- 
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7 Plin.Ep. rii.sa 
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ring©. 1 * But afterward* this was altered, and various persons 
were exempted ; as, magistrates, those absent on account of the 
State, also matrons, boys and girls under age, 

ft was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from his 
own house, because a man’s house was esteemed his sanctuary. 3 
But if any one lurked at home to elude a prosecution, 4 5 he was 
summoned * three times, with an interval of ten days between 
each summons, by the voice of a herald, or by letter^ or by the 
edict of the praetor ; and if he still did not appear, 6 the prose* 
cutor was put in possession of his effects. 7 

If the person cited found security, he was let go : si snsikt 
(si autem sit, sc. aliquis ,) qui in jus vocatum vindicit, ( vindica . 
verit, shall be surety for his appearance,} mittito, let him go. 

If he made up the matter by the way (endo via), the process 
was dropped. Hence may be explained the words of our Savi* 
our. Matt. v. 2$. Luke xiL 56. 

II. POSTUJhATlO AOTIONIS, REQUESTING A WRIT, AND 
GIVING KAIL. 

If no private agreement could be made, both parties went before 
the pr fetor. Then the plaintiff proposed the action 8 which he 
intended to bring against the defendant, 9 and demanded a writ iD 
from the prietor for that purpose. For there were certain 
forms, 11 or set words, 18 necessary to bo used in e\ery cause. 18 
At the same time the defendant requested that an advoca^ or 
lawyer might be given him, to assist him with his counsel. 

There were several actions competent for the same thing. 
The prosecutor chose which he pleased, and the praetor usually 
granted it, 14 but he might also refuse it 

The plaintiff, having obtained a writ from the praetor, offered 
it to the defendant, or dictated to him the words. This writ it 
was unlawful to change. 19 

The greatest caution was requisite in drawing up the writ *® 
for if there was a mistake in one word, the whole cause way 
lost. 17 Hence scribrrk vet subs(?Ribekk dicam olicui vel im- 
ping ere, to bring an action against one, or cum aliquo judicium 

SUBSCRIBERS, SI FORMULA M 1NTEN0ERK. But DICAM Vel dtCUS 


I jamonlam, I. e. plan- 6 n non sUteret. 
rtmm vel vwttbuluw, 7 in bona ejua mUteba* 
GnlL %% . 1 . Clc. Ltf t'. tur, ib. 

H.23. Hor.Mat.i. 9. Tb. 8 actionem edebtit, vrl 
f D. d<* in jns vocsnd. dicam soribobstt, Cm. 
At. I -tv. *W. T, Vat. V*rr. ii. 15. 

Maz.it. 1. 5. in. 7. it. V qaam in r<-um in Inn* 
* tuiustmnm rofngmm dere rwliot., PUot. Fir. 
et receptonifttm. iv 9. 

4 *i trwadalionis rami* in aetionom poatuUbat. 
latitar*t,C{t. J>uln.l9. J l formula*. 

5 evocibatur. 12 vorbi concepts. 


1)1 fortnulas dfi omnibus In ronotpinnda. m 

rebi * cnnstiiutan, C»c. 17 Cir, Iuv. ii. 19. Her. 
Rose. (>nn. 8. i. 2. Quin. iiu 8, fit. 8. 

14 jii tionom vi*I judl- 17. qui bins pete bat, 

c. hi tn ilabut ri’l redde- quam nobfiiini raU 
bat, Cir. Cue. 3. {Join, rttwaam perdeb.it, t,i« 
32. Verr. ii. 12. 27. Q, Rose. 4. vrl fin imi- 
lli-r. ii. 111. Ia ttzd Inbat, i. e.dauaa 

15 tnutarn fiirmulsm ca-lebat, SnoL Claud, 

non licebat, San. hy. ii. 

117. 

lb in action* vel feruu* 
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surtiri, i. e. judices dare sortitions, qni cctusam c ogitoscant, to 
appoint judices to judge of causes * 1 

A person skilled only in framing writs and the like, Is called 
by Cicero, lkouleius,* and by Quinctilian, form d lari us. Ho 
attended on the advocates, to suggest to them the laws and 
forms; as those called praqmatici did among the Greeks , 8 and 
as agents do among us. 

Then the plaintiff required that the defendant should give 
bail for his appearance in court 4 on a certain day, which was 
usually the third day after . 5 And thus he was said vadari 
hbum/ This was also done in a set form prescribed by a law- 
yer, who was said vadimonium conciperr . 7 

The defendant was said vades dare, vel vadimonium promit- 
trrr. If he did not find bail, he was obliged to go to prison . 6 
Tlie praetor sometimes pul off the bearing of the cause to a more 
distant day . 9 But the parties 10 chiefly were said vadimonium 
pikfkrrk cum aliquo , to put off the day of the trial* He s esse in 
vadimonium caspit, began to be litigated . 11 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up 12 the 
matter privately with the plaintiff, and the action was dropped . 13 
In which case the plaintiff was said decidisse vei pactioncm 
fecisse cum reo f judicio rerun obsolvisse vel libmasse, lite cun * 
testata vel judicio constitutor after tile lawsuit was begun ; and 
the defendant, litem redernisse, after receiving security from the 
plaintiff 1 * that no further demands were to be made upon him . 15 
If a person was unable or unwilling to carry on a lawsuit, he 
was said non posse vel nolle prosequi, vel kxperiri, sc. jus vel 
jure, vel jure ewn/no.* 6 

When the day came, if either party when cited was not pre- 
sent, without a valid excuse , 17 he lost his cause. If the defend- 
ant was absent, he was said dkserkrk vadimonium, and the 
prator put the plaintiff in possession of his effects . 16 

if the defendant was present, lie was said vadimonium sisters 
vet obi UK. When cited, he said, Ubi tu es, qui me vadatus r«? 

Ufil TU ES, QUI MR CITASTI ? EcCK ME TIBI SIS TO, TU CONTRA »T Ttt 

Mini sisTE. The plaintiff answered, Adsum. Then the defend- 
ant said, Quid ais ? The plaintiff said, Aio fundum, qukm 

POSSIDES, MKUM ESSE ; V©1 AIO TE MIHI DARE, FACERS, OPORTERE, OT 

the like . 19 This was railed intkntio actionis, and varied ac- 
cording to the nature of the action. 

1 Cic. Vw, il IS. 17 ft tort'O di* vel peven- Liv. Kp. WJ. Juv >ii. u'met. 

Ter. Phur H. 3, W «iie T Clc. Quin, 7. Mar. 2l.i. la mnpHua a neml- 

I'iui. fcp. v. 1, Suet. 12. Qh) 1, vii. ). 10 hti^roriK. nem pttUurnm, Cic. 

Vit.7, 6 vad«« UroO'nL.quix), 11 C«t\ An, it. 7. Fum* Quin. 11, 12. 

2 pratco ar.tionuro can- out w»* itoderit, vaJen- it. 0. Quirt. H. 10. U> lb 7, &e. 

tor fomHlarnni, uu» <11, id cst, diaontondi IS rent component »t 1? f mo moron vt l Crt«#a 
repa •yllkb&rum, Cic. babel putofttittem, Feat traiiSHobat, tout pro- cooiii-*, 
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III. DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIONS. 


Actions were either real, personal, or mixed. 

1. A real action 1 was for obtaining a thing to which one had 
a real right, 2 but which was possessed by another* 3 

2. A personal action 4 * was against a person for doing or 
giving something, which he was hound to no or give, by reason 
of a contract, or of some wrong done by him to the plaintiff. 

& A mixed action was both for a thing, and for certain per- 
sonal protestations. „ 

1. REAL ACTIONS. * v * 

Actions for a thing, or real actions, Were either civjl, arising 
from some law/ or fr&tqrian, depending on the edict of the 
prfetor. 

Action ns pr.etorije were remedies granted by the praetor for 
rendering an equitable right effectual, for which there was no 
adequate remedy granted by the statute or common law. 

A civil action for a thing 6 was called vindicatio ; and the 
person who raised it vindex. But this action could not be 
brought, unless it was previously ascertained who ought to be 
the possessor. If this was contested, it was called Lis vindjcia- 
rum, and the praetor determined the matter by an interdict. 7 . 

If the question was about a slave, the person who claimed the 
possession of him, laying hands on tlfe slave, 8 before the prater, 

said, HUNC HOMINES! EX JURE QUUUTIUM MKUM ESSE AlO, EJ USQUE 

vino ci as, i. e. possessionem, mihi daiu postula * 6 If the other 
was silent, or yielded his right, 10 the prietor adjudged the slave 
to the person who claimed him, 11 that is, he decreed to him the 
possession, till it was determined who should be the proprietor 
of the slave. 1 * But if the other person also claimed possession, 13 
then the proctor pronounced an interdict, 14 qui nec vi, nkc clam, 

NEC rRBCARIO POSSIDKT, El VINDlCiAS OABO. 

The laying on of hands 15 was the usual mode of claiming the 
property of any person, to which frequent allusion is made in 
the classics. 16 

In disputes of this kind, 17 the presumption always was in fa- 
vour of the possessor, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, 
si qui in jure manum conskrunt, i, e. < ipud judievm disetptant, 

SECUNDUM HUM QUI POSSIDKT, VINDICIAS DA TO. 16 
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But in an action concerning liberty, the praetor always do* 
creed possession in favour of freedom* and Appius, the decern* 
vir, by doing the contrary, 8 by decreeing that Virginia should 
be given up into the hands of M. Claudius, his client, who 
claimed her, and not to her father, who was present, brought 
destruction on himself and his colleagues* 8 

Whoever claimed a slave to be free 1 * * 4 * was said bum liberal! 
causa manc AssEBERE ; 5 but if he claimed a free person to be a 
slave, he was said in skrvitutkm assk&brk ; and hence was call* 
ed assektob. Hence, kmc {sc. prmentia gaudia ) ut raque mam , 
compleXuque assure toto ;* as&bro, for affirmo f or a&severo, is 
used only by later writers. 

The expression "Makum conserkre, to fight hand to hand, is 
taken from war, of which the conflict between the two parties 
was a representation. Hence vindicia, {, e. injtbtio vel correptw 
minus in re pr&senti, was called vis civilis el fettlucaria . 7 The 
two parties are said to have crossed two rods 8 before the^raetor, 
as if in lighting, and the vanquished party to have given up his 
rod to his antagonist * Whence some conjecture that the first 
Homans determined their disputes with the point of their swords. 

Others think that vindicia was a rod , 9 which the tw o parties 10 
broke in their fray or mock fight before lb© prmtor (as a straw 11 
used anciently to be broken in making stipulations ),* 2 the conse- 
quence of which was, that one of the parties might say, that he 
had been ousted or deprived of possession 18 by the other, and 
therefore claim to be restored by a decree 14 of the praetor. 

if the question was about a farm, a bouse, or the like, the 
pra»tor anciently went with the parties l!> to the place, and gave 
possession 18 to which of them he thought proper. .But from the 
increase of business this soon became impracticable ; and then 
the parties called one another from court 17 to the spot , 18 to a 
farm, for instance, and brought from thence a turf T * y which was 
also called vindici b, and contested about it as about the whole 
farm. It was delivered to the person to whom the praetor ad- 
judged the possession . 29 

But this custom also w as dropped, and the lawyers devised a 
new form of process in suing for possession, which Cicero plea- 
santly ridicules . 21 The plaintiff * 8 thus addressed the defendant ; 81 

FUNIUIS SJUI KST IN AGRO, QUI SABINU$ VOCATUR, EUM KGO EX JURE 
gUUUTlUM MKUM ESSE A 10, JNDR KUO TE EX JURE MANU GOKSBRTUM 
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(to contend according to law) vooo. If the defendant yielded, 
the praetor adjudged possession to the plaintiff. If not, the de- 
fendant thus answered the plaintiff, unde tu mb ex jure manum 

CONSKRTUM VOCASTI, INDE IB1 EGO TE REVOCO. Then the pr«St(>l 

repeated his set form , 1 2 3 utrisque, bupkrstitibus prassentibus, t. e. 
testibns prmmfibus (before witnesses), istam viam dico. Initk 
vi am. Immediately they both set out, as if to go to the farm, to 
fetch a turf, accompanied by a lavryer to direct them.® Then 
the prastor said, redite viam ; upon which they returned. If it 
appeared that one of the parties had been dispossessed by the 
other through force, the praetor thus decreed, unde tu illum 

DRJECISTI, CUM NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NBC PRECARIO POSSIPERKT, EO !L- 

lum restituas jubbo. If not, he thtb decreed, utj nunc possi- 
detis, &C. ITA POS8IDKATIS. VjM FIERI VETO. r * 

The possessor neing thus ascertained, then the action about 
the right of property * commenced. The person ousted or outed 4 
first ashed the defendant if he was the lawful possessor . 5 Then 
he claimed his right, and in the meantime required that the pos- 
sessor should give security , 6 not to do any" damage to the subject 
in question , 7 by cutting down trees, or demolishing buildings, 
&c., in which case the plaintiff was said per ph.edbs, v. -ew, vel 
pro prmde litis vindiciarum satis accipkrb.* If the defendant 
did not give security, the possession was transferred to the plain* 
tiff, provided he gave security. 

A sum of money also used to be deposited by both parties, 
called sack amentum, wliicli fell to the gaining party after the 
cause was determined , 9 or a stipulation was made about the pay- 
ment of a certain sum, called sponsio. The plaintiff said, quan- 

110 NED AS HUNC FUNDUM ESSE MKUM, SACRAMENTO TE QtriNQUAQBNARlO 

pkgvooo. ^pondksne quingkntos, sc. numtno$ vel asses, si mkus 
rst ? i, c. si meutn esse probavero. The defendant said, s ponded 
quinobntos, si thus sit. Then the defendant required a corres- 
pondent stipulation from the plaintiff , 10 thus, kt tu spOndksnk 
quinorntos, ni tuus sit ? i. e. u probavero tuum non esse . Then 
the plaintiff said, spgndko n; meus sit. Either party lost his cause 
if he refused to give this promise, or to deposit the money required. 

Eestus says this money was called sacramkntum, because it 
used to be expended on sacred rites; but others, because it 
served as an oath , 11 to convince the judges that the lawsuit was 
not undertaken without cause, and thus checked wanton litiga- 
tion. Hence it was called pionus sponsion^. 1 * And hence pi<j~ 
nore contends* e, et eacramento, is the same . 13 

1 airmen com posit «tn. eortspitio, noetulo an p '**ps*ion« f.irturum, essot 

2 ire viam tore ct. eir*s auct ir f i. r. jio*. ft Cic. Verr, 1. -IS, 12 quia violnro quod 

3 tin jure hessor, undo mourn |us 0 ftVst. Vari 1.. L. nr. qnisque promitfjt per- 

4 possttssitmc eaclutu* rejieT-are wtsttim, fie* Mi. fuita est, lahL Drift- r 

r«-l dejeclut, Ctc C-et. Dec. {0. Prob. Not. 10 mnrpabbaliir. 24. 

12. t> sittwdarst. 1! quod imtar sacra. 13 <i»c. Paw. vlb S3 

5 quand© ago It in Juns 1 sc nilui detenus in menti re] juris] intruil Or. L 10. 
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Sacramentum h sometimes put for the suit or cause itself, 1 2 
sacramentum in libertatem, i. e. cat&a et vindicim libertatis, the 
claim of liberty. So sponsions** fackrk, to raise a lawsuit; 
sponsions lace&sere , certare } vincere, and also vincere sponsion##}, 
or judicium, , to prevail in the cause ; condemnari sponsion i#* .to 
lose the cause ; sponsion es t i. e. causes 9 prohibit m judicari, * 
onuses not allowed to be tried.® 

The plaintiff was said sacramento vel sponsions provocare , 
rag are, queerere , ct stipularu The defendant, contendere ex 
provocations vel sacramento t et re&tipulari : s 

The same form was used in claiming an inheritance, 4 * in claim* 
ing servitudes, &c. But, in the last, the action might be ex* 
pcessed both affirmatively and negatively; thus, no, jus esse 
vel non esse. Hence it was called actio confrssoru et nkga- 

TOJRIA. 


2. PERSONAL ACTIONS. ► 

Personal actions, cjjBed aJso condictiones, were very mime* 
rous. They arose from some contract, or injury done; and re- 
quired that a person should do or give certain things, or suffer 
a certain punishment. 

Actions from contracts or obligations were about buying and 
selling ; 6 about letting and hiring ; 0 about a commission ; 7 * * 
partnership ; a a deposited a loan ; 10 a pawn or pledge ; 11 * a 
wife’s fortune ; a stipulation, 1J which took place almost in all 
bargains, and was made in this form : — An spondes ? Sponokq : 
An dabis ? Dabo : An promittis ? promitto, vel repromitto , &c . 14 

When the seller set a price on a thing, he was said inojcare : 
thus, indica, fac pretium, and the buyer, when he ottered a 
price, lickri, i. e. rogare quo pretio liceret auferre}* At an 
auction, the person who bane 16 held up his forefinger ; 17 hence 
digito hetri. The buyer asked, quanti licet, sc. /inhere vel 
uuferre . The seller answered, dteem nummis licet , or the like . 15 
Tims some explain de JJrim hurl is, quanti licuisse (sc. eas 
emere), tu scrihis audieram : sed quanti quanti, bene ernitur quod 
necesse est}* 3 But most here take liccre in a passive sense, to be 
valued or appraised; quanti quanti , sc. licent t at whatever 

1 pfrt ,paa p*tAin»e,Cic. dnetiime: lorabatur eouos, f l similia, BnrchM. »r. 8. 

< icc. .M v< l domuv v*-l fYuido*, qu» tadoiii r>d<luu(ur; IS Pluut- Per iv. 4. 97, 

2 On. |)om, 2M. MU. 27. v»>l o*>(is Cacuttuluni, iuiuud aulrm damns Stick i. 3. 68 Qtt.Ver. 

• i i, 10 (Join. B. jjti, v<*l vertical; *titutn e*t, pro qnlsua Hlt»ted- »ii, 3d. 

27. Verr. i. oJ. tu. 57. conductor ukjiuUiuir, chtnlnr cjusdem jpto* 10 lielt&to*. 

('.or, 8. )$ 31 32. fuimi coUom*. opri is rw, ut niiAnuus, fru- 17 index, Cic lb. 11. 

(Ml. ou 13. Hotr.Coit), rotirmptor, v'-ctiuiuii mealum, vinuui, ole- 18 Plaut. iStt. hi. 4, 39. 

4 9. publicumi vel awn- um, et feie coder a qtito 10 You write me )»<>w 

8 l*. Rost . C 'To. 13, xetia diticWw. jmndere, numerv vel niurh the seal O* ll'-u* 

V h). Mdx, it. R.2. \ ^r, 7 rfv iMiintixto. inmuurtt d -u i solent. xu* in valued M: I hud 

L L Sv. 8*c Pest. B do •(.K’leii tr. U do hypothecs vel heard or it belarr : but 

4 io hiereditiitr^ fifti- 9 tin i1<>j*oxiui «pnd eft* jil^nori*. be what it will. them 

(tone. quo.trem. 12 de dote vel re uxo> it no ^yinp too de<u 

i dn emptione pt voti- 11) de cnniraedntn vel xi >. lor a ihinij which > »>e 

dn tune. nVttno, jirnpir cornum- Id di* »tipi<luliun«. must haw,— Ok. 

tie lot atiojie et tun- d.iotu veftirx libioo l- 1 I'Uut. P.eu '. iv. 6. xu. 2d, 
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So venibunt qruiqui liceburd (whoever shall bo appraised, 
to sale, shall be sold) prasenti pccunia, for ready 
‘mbftey . 2 Unius assis nm unquam prelio plum Iwuisse, noimte 
police quo nosti populo y was never reckoned worth more than 
Jltto value of One as, in the estimation of the people, &c . 3 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixed 
forms 4 usually observed between the two parties. The per- 
son who required the promise or obligation, stipulator/ 
asked 6 him who was to give the obligation , 7 before witnes- 
ses, if he would do or give a certain thing; and the other 
always answered in correspondent words; thus, an oasis ? 
Dabo vel dab i tor. An spondks ? Spondko. Any material change 
or addition in the answer rendered it of no effect The 
person who required the promise was said to he reus stipu- 
landi; lie who gave it, -reus promittkndi. Sometimes an oath 
was interposed/ and, for the sake of greater security/ there 
was a second person, who required the promise or obligation to 
be repeated to him, therefore willed aswulator , 10 and another, 
who joined in giving it, adpromissor. Fide jussor vel sponsor, 
a surety, who said, kt koo spondko idem hoc, or the like. 
Hence, as tipulari irato consul i, to humour or assist . 11 The per- 
son who promised, in his turn usually asked a correspondent 
obligation, which was called restipulatio ; both acts were 
called sponsio. 

Nothing of importance was transacted among the Homans 
without the rogatio , or asking a question, and a correspondent 
answer ; 12 hence interrogate for stipulate. Inbs also laws 
were passed : the magistrate asked, rogabat, and the people 
answered, rm rogas, sc. volumus. 12 

The form of mancipatio, or mancipium, per <z$ et libram, was 
sometimes added to the stipulation 4 

A stipulation could only take place between those who were 
present But if it was expressed in a writing / 5 simply that a 
person had promised, it was supposed that every thing requisite 
in a stipulation had been observed . 16 

In buying and selling, in giving or taking a lease / 7 or the 
like* the bargain was finished by the simple consent of the par- 
ties; hence these contracts were called consensu alkb, He who 
gave a wrong account of a thing to be disposed of, was bound to 


1 Watt, vi <;#. t. 

2 Piuut. v.fl. 97 . 
B Hor. Sat. >, ti. 13 

4 RttpulMionuirt fd »mj. 

If, Ck . i. 1 vel 
eponsitnium, K»« (.out. 
*. 

5 »»M qul firotniiti eu- 
nbat. v. 8ptm*toueni 

•XlJCbR&t* 

6 rogalial v, iaterrega* 


. ■ 

7 promitrtor v«*l rnun- 
mis sir, P’altt As. u. 
4 . *S.P^uJ i. f, it«, 
lor both words aro out 
for tbr ttttnff thins Cor. 
V. A. tie. v. 3. 31. 83 
Me. Roar. Gam 4 . 13 . 

8 PUnt. Rod. v. 2. 17. 
Paml i. I. US. ir. & 
IS. Batch , iv. 0. 11. s. 


5 In»I do inufil. Slip. 
PUuU I'rih.v. 2.31.33. 
( urc. v. 2 . 74 , Di#. 

9 ut (M< tn, e\ rnwvnnti 
linn lorn eesimt, 

10 t ir. Oum. PU.S. 
qui orropjabat, Plaut. 
Rtid. v.i.4S. 

11 Liv. xuis. S. Erst. 
Cic. AM. v. [. Wore. 
Aiu. 9 . PUul. Ti in. v. 


2.39. 

12 coiignui mpnniio. 

13 Sen, Bttu, Uj. 16, »«,« 
p. 7 fi, 78 . 

14 Cic. Ijffpc. ii. 20, 21. 

15 si In tHHiruineuti 
scripture **»«(. 

Hi Inst ilL»U 7 .r»ul. 
Rffrrjp. Sent. v. 7, 2. 

17 m loratioue v«l run* 
duciionc. 
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make up the damage. An earnest penny was sometimes 
given, not to confirm, but to prove the obligation.* But «**J1 
important contracts, bonds, 8 formally written out, signed? Utxi& 
sealed, were mutually exchanged between the partes. Thus 
Augustus and Antony ratified their agreement about the parti- 
tion of the Homan provinces, after the overthrow of Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi, by giving and taking reciprocally written 
obligations. 4 A difference having afterwards* arisen between 
Ctesar, and Fulvia the wife of Antony, and Litdfcs his brother, 
who managed the affairs of Antony in Italy, an appeal was 
made by Cmsar to the disbanded veterans ; who, having assent 
bled in the capito!, constituted themselves judges in the cause, 
and appointed a day for determining it at liabii. Augustus 
appeared in his defence; hut Fulvia and L. Antonias, having 
failed to come, although they bad promised, were condemned 
in their absence ; and, in confirmation of the sentence, war 
was declared against them, which terminated in their defeat, 
and finally in the destpuction of Antony. 5 In like manner, the 
article# of agreement between Augustus, Antony, and Sex. 
Pompeius, were written out in the form of a contract, mid com- 
mitted to the charge of the vestal virgins. They were farther 
confirmed by the parties joining their right bauds, and em- 
bracing one another. Hut Augustus, says Dio, no longer ob- 
served this agreement, than till he found a pretext for violating' 
it. 8 

When one sued another upon a written obligation, he was 
said ayere cum ev ex stnoraph a. 7 

Actions concerning bargains or obligations are usually named 
actions# e,mpti y venditi , locati vel vx / ucato , conduct i vel ex con- 
duct o, mandat i 9 ike. They were brought 9 in this manner: — 
The plaintiff' said, aio tk mihi mutui commodati, deposit* 

NOMINE, DARK CKNTCW OPORTRUE J AIO TK iSlHl EX STIPULATE, 

ijOCato. dare facerk o porter k. The defendant either denied 
the charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences, 9 that is, he 
ad mi tied part of the charge, but not the whole ; thus, nkoo mk 

TIBI EX 6 TIP PLATO CENTUM DARE OPORTKRK, NISI £UOD MKTU, DOLO, 
ERRORS ADDCCTUS SPOFONDl, Vel NISI QUOD MINOR XXV ANN IS 

spopondi. Then followed the sponsio, if the defendant denied, 

NI DARE FACERS DEBEAT J Olid the RR8TIPULAT10, SI DARE FACERS 

okbeat; but if he excepted, the sponsio was, ni dolo adductus 
spopondhrit; and the restipiMatio si dolo ^ductus spofon- 

DERIT. 10 

An exception was expressed by these words, si non, ac si 


1 nrrha », arrbabo 4 wm^uwi, ejmgra* H intctuMwntur. 10 thii Oic<*n> nl- 

2 Cta. OS: Hi. 10. intL ph«t, Dio. alriii. % 11. 9 acton# imeutiortem ludes, lav. H. 19. Em 
ill. sa. I w. Vunr. L. L. ft Diu. *lvH. 12, Ac. aut ne^nbat vel Wifiun. 2. Alt. vi. L 

Iv. SB. C Ilia. 87, 4ft. twtur ant exceptkme 

8 syn^raphat. 7 Cic. Mur. 17. eUdabat. 
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won, mjt si, aut nisi, nisi guoo, extra quam si. If the plaintiff 
answered the defendant’s exception, it was called rkflicatio ; 
and if the defendant answered him, it was colled duplication It 
sometimes proceeded to a triplicate and quadruplicate. The 
exceptions and replies used to be included in the bponsio . 1 * 

when the contract was not marked by a particular name, the 
action was called actio prescripts verbis, actio inccrta vel in- 
certi ; and the writ* was not composed by the prastor, but the 
words were prescribed by a lawyer, 3 

Actions were sometimes brought against a person on account 
of the contracts of others, and were called aajectitia qualitatis. 

As the Romans esteemed trade and merchandise dishonour- 
able, especially if not extensive , 4 instead of keeping shops 
themselves, they employed slaves, free dine n, or hirelings, to 
trade on their account , 4 who were called institokrs ; 8 and ac- 
tions brought against the trader , 7 or against the employer , 8 on 
account of the trader’s transactions, were called actions* inbti- 

TORI.SC. 

In like manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own 
risk , 8 and received alt the profits , 18 whether he was the proprie- 
tor 11 of the ship, or lured it, 1 - whether he commanded the ship 
himself , 13 or employed a slave or any other person for that pur- 
pose . 14 was called navis kxercitor ; and an action lay against 
him 14 for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as well 
os by himself, called actio exkrcitoria. 

An action lay against a father or master of a family, for the 
contracts made by his son or slave, called actio de peculio or 
actio dk in rem verso, if the contract of the slave had turned to 
his master’s profit; or actio jussu, if the contract had been made 
by the master’s order. 

But the father or master was bound to make restitution, not 
to the entire amount of the contract , 18 but to the extent of the 
pecuiiurn, and the profit which he had received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the slave 
among his creditors, an action lay against him, called actio tri- 

BUTORIA* 

\n action also lay against a person in certain cases, where 
the contract was not expressed, but presumed by law, and 
therefore called ahligatio quasi kx contractu; as when one, 
without any coir. inisMon, managed the business of a person in 
his absence, or without his knowledge : hence lie was called nk- 

OOTIORUM URSTOR, <>r YOLUNTARIUS AMICUS, vd PROCURATOR . 17 

1 liiv, xtiii C -r. 5 rfintisnibv* jiras- |t»»n im ilttelat. 13 mvp i psi; navis »>*- 

V«*rr. L, -Jj. iii i*7 '<• tii'wtwnL JO ad q >«iu mmu<« oh- n:*irr «mp(. 

C*< JO. V *iL, >1**. m. ft t|««i in»g*»i»o gfMidy vent mi m et n>dHuB 1 1 «avi pr*fir,*rrt 

K 2. i'ttrthri'H navi* i ■' 1 *■ ' -- - i>|t-u»bat. 

H formula. 7 in m ^ itnlorcm. 11 r-rat. v« i dnluiur. 

3 Vai Mas mil. -. 2. H in dwnioufti. IS nav** iicr jivm- Hi nnu in sotuJum. 

4 Cm. OH. t, !i &uu p«nuilo i.jvi'hi * to mm oi.ui‘xu.itst. 17 Cm. One, &, B/ut A 
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3 . PEN All ACTIONS. 

Actions for a private wrong* were of four kinds: «x fitrvo, 
kahn a, damno, injukia ; for theft, robbery, damage, and personal 
injury. 

1. The different punishments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, a thief in 
the night-time might be put to death ; 1 and also in the day- 
time, if he defended himself with a weapon , s but not without 
having first called out for assistance. 3 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were 
scourged and thrown from the Tarpoian rock. Blares were so 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called fores *, 4 
and theft, servile probrum. 

But afterwards these punishments were mitigated by various 
laws, and by the edicts of the praetors. One caught in manifest 
theft 5 was obliged to restore fourfold, 6 besides the things stolen ; 
for the recovery of who'll there was a real action 7 against the 
possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caught in the act, but so evidently guilty 
that he could not deny it, he was called fur nkc manifestos, and 
was punished by restoring double. 6 

When a thing stolen was, after much Search, found in the 
possession of any one, it was called furtum conckptum, and by 
the law' of the Twelve Tables was punished as manifest theft, ,J 
but afterwards, as fur turn nec manifest wn. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolen 10 to any 
one to keep, and they were found in his possession, he had an 
action, called actio furti orlati, against the person who gave 
him the things, whether it was the thief or another, £f>r the 
triple of their value. 

If any one hindered a person to search for stolen things, or 
did not exhibit them when found, actions were granted by the 
print or against him, called actiones furti prohibit! ct non exhi- 
bit! ; in die last for double. 11 What the penalty was in the first 
is uncertain. But in whatever manner theft was punished, it 
was always attended with infamy. 

& Itobbery 1 * took place only in movable things. 13 Immo- 
vable things were said to be invaded, and the possession of them 
was recovered by an interdict of the praetor. 


1 «i no* (nortu) fur turn turn escil (criO sddici- quid davtfitl tat iant, 7 triad icatlo 

frf.it, *im (si tmml -It *nr, OvlL »j. ult. audent cum talin fu* fl G«*ll. *i. 18. 

quin uftt'islt (occtd*. 3 »"tl non ui*i it, quS w* !— wbiit will mat 9 sea ft 157. Qell. ibid, 
rit), taro c**a» mtaronatnru* nrat, qni* ten do, when Utirves Inativ. 1.4. 

2 si Itict fitmun fas it, rharct, i. a. clamant are so audacious 1 Hor. JO res tunica* wl fcixta 

aim btiqais c«4* 'In) Quintet, vowtnm fl- Up. i. & 46, T«c. HUL ablstaa. 

Imio furtu eapslt {cap*. deni, sc. imploro, aei i. 48. 11 Ptaut. P. Hi* 1, v.W. 

r«) t yarbcr.tnp, Mi* ptrrro Quintan. 5 in furto msnUesta. IS nptaa. 

qua, mi far turn bo> ft Vixg. Eel. iii» IB. 6 quadrnphun. 13 in rebus awbUtbaa. 
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Although the crime of robbery 1 was maclt more pernicious 
than that of theft, it was, however, less severely punished. 

An action 8 was granted by the praetor against the robber,* 
only for fourfold, including what Ire had robbed. And there 
was no difference whether the robber was a freeman or a slave ; 
only the proprietor of the slave w as obliged, either to give him 
up, or pay the damage. 9 

3. If any one slew the slave or beast of another, it was called 
damnum injuria datum, i. e. dolo vel culpa noccniis udmhstm a, 
whence actio vel judicium dawni injuria, sc. datif whereby he 
was obliged to repair the damage by the Aquilian law. Qui 

SKRVTJM SERVAMVE, ALIKNUM AUENAWVK, QUADRUPRDEM Vel PROUDKM 
INJURIA OCCIDERIT, QUANTI ID IN EO ANNO PLUR1M1 KU1T, (whatever 

its highest value was for that year,) tantum m dare domino dam- 
nas esto. By the same law, there was an action against a per- 
son for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and also for 
corrupting another man’s slave, for double if he denied.’ There 
was, on account of the same crime, a praetorian action for 
double even against a person who confessed.* 

4. Personal injuries or affronts 9 respected either the body, 
the dignity, or character of individuals. — They were variously 
punished at different periods of the republic. - 

By the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries M were punished with 
a fine of twenty-five asses or pounds of brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious ; as, for instance, if any 
one deprived another of the use of a limb, 11 he was punished by 
retaliation, 1 * if the person injured would not accept of any other 
satisfaction. 13 If he only dislocated or broke a bone, 1 * he paid 
300 asses, if the sufferer w as a freeman, and 150, if a slave. If 
any slandered another by defamatory verses, 19 he was beaten with 
a club, as some say, to death. 10 

But these laws gradually fell into disuse, and, by the edicts of 
the pr fetor, ati action was granted on account of all personal in- 
juries and affronts only for a line, which was proportioned to 
the dignity of the person, and the nature of the injury. Hus, 
however, being found insufficient to chock licentiousness and 
insolence, Sylla made a new law concerning injuries, by which, 
not only a civil action, but also a criminal prosecution, was 
appointed for certain injuries, with the punishment of exile, or 
working in the mines. Tiberius ordered one who had written de- 
famatory verses against him to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock. 17 

1 rftpnt*. m ri'ipltim, 1. I* jtf'mc. 13 wo p. 15$. fronted him, wi coir- 

& oi Uo vi banorum np. 1). tie «*rv. coir, 1 1 tjttl ua ex ceniuli, L men f.moaua in etna 

to row. 8 |. 5, g, & ib'ui. f. ex loco ubi giemtur, cofttUriitMt. 

8 in irtptorem. I* injuries. fud*t, Well. x*. 1. IS M or. Set IU I v. 88. 

♦ emu uuxai tb'dftri*. 10 injuria* levium. 15 si quia alkjurm pnh- Ep. i» 1. v. 1AA &irn. 

9 ditmntiin pr 'i 1 eiare. 11 »> uwtnbnun rups t, Ltee (ilftamaawt, eique Pore. $»». 1 Chj, Aug. 

Ci Cic. Iloec. Corn, 1 1. \ t* rupi'rU. .ult»nai button mures Civ. D* it. fl* lg» 

ud versus iuJmantcw Vi ulmmt gw Jutu lecisflet, tl- 17 OeL xx.l Dtu.lvii.22. 
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A|i Action might also ho raised against a person for an injury 
done by those under his power, which was called actio noxalis ; 
as, if a slave committed theft, or did any damage without his 
master’s knowledge, he was to be given up to the injured per- 
son ; 1 * 3 * * and so if a beast did any damage, the owner was obliged 
to offer a compensation, or give up the beast,* 

There was no action for ingratitude/ as among the Mace- 
donians, or rather Persians; because, says Seneca, all the courts 
at Home* would scarcely have been sufficient for trying it. He 
adds a better reason; quia hoc crimen in legem caaere non 
debet} 


4, MIXED and ARBITRARY ACTIONS. 

Actions by which one sued for a thing 6 were called actumes 
rki persecutors ; but actions merely for a penalty or punish- 
ment were called postal ks ; for both, mixt.is. 

Actions in which the judge was obliged to determine strictly, 
according to the convention of parties, were called actiones 
stricti juris : actions which were determined by the rules of 
equity , 7 were called arbitrary, or bon<e fidel In the former, 
a certain thing, or the performance of a certain thing/ was re- 
quired; a sponeio was made; and the judge was restricted to a 
certain form ; in the latter, the contrary* of all this was the 
case. Hence, in the form of actions bones fidei about contracts, 
these words were added, hx bona fide ; in those trusts called 
fiducite , itt inter bonds bknk agukr oportbt, kt sine frauda- 
tjone; and in a question about recovering a wife's portion after 
a divorce/ and in all arbitrary actions, uuantum vel gum 

Aguius, MELIUS . 10 


IV. DIFFERENT KINDS OF JUDGES; JUDICES, ARBITRI, 
* RECUPERATORES, ET CENTUMVIRI. 

After the form of the writ w ns made out , 11 and shown to the 
defendant, the plaintiff requested of the praetor to appoint one 
person or more to judge of it 12 If he only asked one, he asked 
a judex, properly so called, or an arbiter : if he asked more 
than one , 12 he asked either those who were called recuperatores 
or centumviri. 

1, A judex judged both of fact and of law, but only in such 
cases as were easy and of smaller importance, and which he was 

1 *1 Mrvtu, InaottnTe do i.ijih* noxw »«timi* 5 Sun. Ben. Hi. 6, 7. 11 concepts acUonis in* 

domino, fort urn tutU. am, vtairmt m»mnatn>n- 6 r<*m p«rne<]uel)atur. tcntioiie. 
noilamre mutt* nocu. «ot, offprint m nolit, 7 ex xsquo el bono. 12 juditrm wl jtidicJtnn 
frit, i. c. damnum to* fjuml nostl, (lain. 8 ceru prostutio. In cam a prwuire poa- 

«erit, no*® d editor 3 actio utgran, If in arintrio roiaio wtu ittUhat, 

3 ai quad rape* pan pa*. 4 omnia tora, to. tria, 10 t’-ic. Oft. tii. if*. u. 13 judicium. 

Hem, damnum, /axU, it. x*. 9. Rote 4. Top. 17. 
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obliged to determine according to an express law or a certaiu 
‘ form prescribed to him J>y the prmtor. 

2 . An arbiter judged in those causes which were colled borne 
fidei, and arbitrary, and was not restricted by any law or form , 1 
he determined what seemed equitable, in a thing not sufficiently 
defined by law . 2 Hence he is called honoraiuus, Ad arbitrum 
vel judicem ire, adire, cmfugere , ar 6 it rum sumete, capere ; 
arbitrum adioere, i. e. ad arbitrum agere vel cogcre, to force 
one to submit to an arbitration ; ad arbitrum vacate vel appel- 
late ; ad vel apud judickm, agate, experiri, litigate, pet ere ; but 
arbiter and judex, arhitriuSn an & judicium, are sometimes con- 
founded; arbiter is also sometimes put for testis, or for the * 
master or director of a feast, arbiter bibendi, arbiter Adries, 
ruler of the Adriatic ; marie , having a prospect of the sea . 8 

A person chosen by two parties by compromise,* to determine 
a difference without the appointment of the praetor, was also 
called arbiter, but more properly cqmpromissarics. 

3. Recuperatores were so called, because by them every one 
recovered his own . 3 * S * This name at first was given to those who 
judged between the Homan people and foreign states about re- 
covering and restoring private things ; 6 * * and hence it was trans- 
ferred to those judges who were appointed by the prietor for 
a similar purpose in private controversies ; but afterwards they 
judged also about other matters , 7 They were chosen from 
Homan citizens at large, according to some; but more properly, 
according to others, from the judicks sklkcti ; 8 and, in some 
cases only, from the senate. 80 in the provinces/* where they 
seem to have judged of the same causes as the centumviri at 
Home, a trial before the recuperatores was called judicium 
beoupkratoiuum, cum aliquo recuperatores sumere , vel eum ad 
recuperatores adducerr , to bring one to such a trial . 18 

4. Ckntumvjri were judges chosen from the thirty-five tribes, 
three from each ; so that properly there were 105, but they 
were always named by a round number, centumviri." The 
causes which came before them u are enumerated by Cicero. 
They seem to have been first instituted soon after the creation of 
the praitor peregrines. They judged chiefly concerning testa- 
ments and inheritances . 13 

After the time of Augustus they formed the council of the 
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praetor, &«d judged in the most important causes , 1 2 3 whence trials 
Wore them* are sometimes distinguished from private trials ;* * 
but these were not criminal trials, as some have thought , 9 for 
a certain sense all trials were public 4 7 

llie number of the Centumviri was increased to 180 ; and 4 
they were divided into four councils, hence quadrupuke judicium * 
is the same as centumviralk ; sometimes only into two, and , 
, sometimes in important causes they judged all together. A 
cause before t$ie centumviri could not be adjourned . 5 

Ten men 6 were appointed, five senators and five equites, to 
assemble these councils, and preside in them in the absence of 
the praetor . 7 

* Trials before the centumviri were held usually in the Basilica 
Julia, sometimes in the forum. They had a spear set upright 
before them. Hence judicium hast#, for crntumviralb, centum* 
viralem hast am cogere , to assemble the courts of the centumviri, 
rfnd preside in them. So, centum gravis hasta virorum, the 
tribunal of the centumviri. Cess at centeni moderatrix judicis 
hasta . 8 * 

The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole year, 
but the other judices only till the particular cause was deter- 
mined for which they were appointed. 

The decemviri also judged in certain cutises, and it is thought 
that in particular cases they previously took cognizance of the 
causes which were to come before the centumviri, and their 
decisions were called pr.ejudioia . 1 

V, THE APPOINTMENT OF A JUDGE OR JUDGES. 

Of the above-mentioned judges the plaintiff proposed to the 
defendant , 10 such judge or judges as he thought proper according 
to the words of the sponsio , ni ita esset : hence, judicem vel -es 
fkbrr alicuj, ni ita esset, to undertake to prove before a judge 
or jury that it was so , 11 and asked that the defendant would he 
content with the judge or judges whom he named, and not ask 
another . l * If he approved, then the judge was said to be agreed 
on, convknirr, and the plaintiff requested of the prmtor to ap- 
point him in these words, prastor, judicem arbitrumvb postulo, 
ut des in dikm tkrtium Siva pkrkndinum, and in the same man- 
ner recuperator es were asked . 14 Hence, judices dare , to appoint 
one to take his trial before the ordinary judices . 14 But centum* 

1 Tne. Or. 38. vi. S3. v. 3. x\. 36. Mart. Epig. 19 ni» cliom pronaret, W 

2 indieU centum rifslta. 1, sii. 6. V ’*1. Md*. t»». Stut. Sylv. mf. A 43. »>. vomerrt, Krtrt. 

3 Piin. iCu. I, 18, ti. 4. 6.1. 9 Sijfon. Judlc. Cic. Id Cfc. Vw, HU M. 

3d. Quin. b. t. r JO. 6 tlMSttuivlti p. 122. I^a» 33. Doic, 20. Mur. 12 . Q. B«*c. IS. 

SueU Venn. Iff. 7 Start. Aug. 46. 10 tdrrrR«i w fercbnt. Clu. 43- V»l. Max U. 

4 jmilcit public a, Cic, 6 Plin, Kp. n. St Val. 11 Lir, m SM. 57. am. 6 Z Prwb. in N^Un, 

A r«li. 2, Mm.vii 6. I. Q,u«rt. 33 Cic. Quia. 15. Cf, 14 I'ilit.Ep.iv 9. 

ft Plin, Ep. 1, )S. ir, 21. v. 2. lit. 5. Sort. Au . ii. 65. 
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# viri were not asked, unless both parties subscribed to them , 1 * 3 If 
the defendant disapproved of the judge proposed by the plain* 
tiff, he said, hung kjero vel nolo . 8 Sometimes the plaintjff 
desired the defendant to name the judged 
The judge or judges agreed on by the parties were appointed 4 
by the praitor with a certain form answering to the nature of the 
action* In these forms the prmtor always used the words si 
paret, i. e. apparel: thus, c. acquilli ; judr x esto, si parrt, 

FONDUM CAPENATE.M, DE QUO SEIIVILIUS AG IT CUM C^TULO, SBRVU4I 
USSR EX JURE QUIRITIUM, NKQUE IS SERVIUO A C*ATULO RRSTITUA* 

tur, tum catulum condemn a. But if the defendant ' made «n 
exception, it was added to the form, thus: extra quam si ‘tks-^ 
tamkntum prodatur, quo apparkat catuli essk. If tlie printer* 
refused to admit the exception^ an appeal might be made to the 
tribunes . 5 * The prietor, if he thought proper, -might appoint 
different judges from thos# chosen by the parties, although he 
seldom did so; and no one could refuse to act as a judex, when 
required, without a just cause . 0 

The praetor next prescribed *the number of witnesses to be 
called,* which comm only did not exceed ten. Then the parties, 
or their agents,” gave security 9 that what was decreed would 1 ' bp 
paid, and the sentence of the judge held ratified . 10 

lu arbitrary causes,* a sum of money was deposited by both 
pnrties, called compromissum, which word is also used for a 
mutual agreement . 11 * 

In a personal action, the procurators only gave security ; 
those of the plaintiff, to stand to the sentence of the judge ; and 
those of the defendant, to pay what was decreed. 1 * 

In certain actions 'the plaintiff gave Security to tlie defendant 
that no more demands should be made upou him on the same 
account . 13 * 

After tliis follow*ed tlie litis contestatio, or a short narration 
of the cause by both parlies, corroborated by the testimony of 
witnesses . 14 The things dofte in court before the appointment 
of the judices, w’ere properly said in jure fieri $ after that, in 
judicio : but this distinction is not always observed. 

After the judex or judices were appointed, the parties warned 
each other to attend the third day after , 15 which was called com- 
prkendin a tio, or condigtio . 10 But in. a caflse with a foreigner, 
the day w'as called dies status . 17 
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Vi. MANNER OF CONDUCTING A TRIAL. 

# * 

VPren the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, or 
some of the parties, was absent from a necessary cause/ in which 
case the day was put off 8 If the judge was present, he first 
took' an oath that he would judge according to law to the best 
o/his judgment , 1 2 3 4 5 at the altar/ called putkal libonis, or Scribo- 
nianurn, because that place, ‘being struck with thunder,® had 
been- expiated* hy Scribonius Li bo, who raised over it a stone 
CbveHng/ the covering of a well,® open at the top/ in the forum , 
near- which* the tribunal of the praetor used to be, and where the 
> usurers met It appears to have been different from the Puteal, 
under which the whetstone and taxor of Attius Navi us were de- 
posited, in the JCoiuitium, at the left side of the senate-house . 10 

The Romans, in solemn oaths, used to hold a flint- stone in 
their right' hand, saying, si seisms kallo, tum mb diksfiter, 

BALYA URBR AhCEyUK, BONIS KJICIAT, UT EGO HUNC LAPIDKm / 1 

Hendc, Jovem lapidem jut are, ft»r per Jovern et lap idem. The 
formula of taking an oath we have in Plautus, and an account 
of different forms" in Cicero. The rftost solemn oath of the 
Romans was'by their faith or honour . 12 

The judex or jud ices, after having sworat, took their seats in 
the subsell in ; 13 whence they were called juoicks peoanhj : and 
^kdkrf, is often put for cognoscere, to judge . 14 Skdrrk is also 
applied to an advocate while not pleading. 1 ** 

Hie judex, especially if there was lAit one, assumed some 
lawyers to assist him with their counsel/® whence they were 
oiled consiliarji. h 

If any of the parties were absent without a just, excuse, he 
was summoned by an edict , 16 or lost his cause. If the prastor 
pronounced an unjust decree in the absence of any one, the 
assistance of the tribunes might be implored,™ 

If both parties were present, they were first obliged to swear 
that they did not carry on the lawsuit from a desire of litiga- 
tion , 80 

Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cause, which 
tl icy did twice, one after another, in two different methods ; 41 

1 <** fliorbo vel causa 9 suporn® apex turn, 11 Plin. Ep. r. 1. vi. xxx'nl. 49 Cic. Pan, 
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first briefly, which was called cause conjfxtio, 1 and tlieh in a 
formal oration * they explained the slate of the cause, and 
proved their own charge 3 or defence 4 5 by witnesses and 
writings,* and by arguments drawn from the case itself;* and 
here the orator chiefly displayed his art. 7 To prevent them, , 
however, from being too tedious, 6 it was ordained by the 
Pompeian law, in imitation of the Greeks, that they should 
speak by an hour-glass ; 9 a water-glass, somewhat like qpr t 
sand-glasses. How many hours were to be avowed to each 
advocate*, was left to the judices to determine. 10 These glasses 
were also used in the army. Hence dare vel petere plures 
clepsydras, to ask more time to speak : quoties judico, quantum 
quis plurimum postulat aquas do , 1 give the advocates as much' 
time as they require. The clepsydrae were of a different length ; 
sometimes three of them in an hour. 11 

The advocate sometimes had a person by him to suggest 13 
what he should say, who was called ministratoh. A forward 
noisy speaker was called Kabul a, 13 vel proclamator, a brawler or 
wrangler. 14 * 

Under the emperors, advocates used to keep persons in pay 19 
to procure for them an' audience, or to collect hearers, 16 who 
attended them from court to court, 17 and applauded them, while 
they were pleading, as a man who stood in the middle of them 
gave the word. 18 Each of them for this service received hw 
dole, 19 or a certain hire {par merces, usually three denarii, new 
2s. of our money); hence they were called laudicikmi. 20 This 
custom was introduced by one Largius Ucinius, who flourished 
under Nero and Vespasian ; and is greatly ridiculed by Pliny. 81 
When a client gained his cause, he used to lix a garland of 
green palm 23 at his lawyer’s door. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were said iis 
opera w dark. 63 I low inattentive they sometimes were, we learn 
from Macrobius. 2 * 

VII. MANNER OF GIVING JUDGMENT. 

Thr pleadings being ended, 29 judgment was given after mid- 
day, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, post mebuhkm 
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muksknti (etiamsi units tantum prmms sit ), litem addici to, i. e- 
decidito, 1 2 * 

If there was any difficulty in the cause, the judge sometimes 
took time to consider it;® if, after all, he remained uncertain 
lie said® miki non liquet, I am not dear. And thus the affair 
was either left undetermined, 4 or the cause was again resumed. 5 

If there were several judges, judgment was given according * 
to the opinion of the majority ; 6 but it was necessary that they * 
should be all present. If their opinions were equal, ft was left 
to the praUor to determine. 7 The judge commonly retired 8 
with his assessors to deliberate on the case, and pronounced 
judgment according to their opinion. 8 

The sentence was variously expressed : in an action of free- 
dom, thus, vidkri sibi mine hominkm LiBEBUM ; in an action ot 
injuries, viDek^jurb kkcissk vel non fkcisse ; in actions of con- 
tracts, if the cause was given in favour of the plaintiff, titium 
skio centum condemn o ; if in favour of the defendant, secundum 

ILLUM LITEM DO. 18 

An arbiter gave judgment 11 thus: arbitror tk hoc modo 
satiskacere aCtori debkre. If the defendant did not submit 
to his decision, then the arbiter ordered the plaintiff to declare 
upon oath, at how much he estimated his damages, 13 and then he 
passed sentence , 1 1 and condemned the defendant to pay him 
that sum : thus, centum or quibus actor in litem juravit rrddk. 14 


VIII. what followed after judgment was given. 


After judgment was given, and tho lawsuit was determined, 18 
the conquered party was obliged to do 6r pay what was de- 
creed ; 16 and if he failed, or did not find securities 17 within thirty 
clays, he was given up 1,5 by the praetor to his adversary, 19 and led 
away* by him to servitude. These thirty days are called, in 
the Twelve Tables, dies justi; rebus jure judicatis, xxx dies 
justi sunLo, post cleinde mauus inject to esto, in jus ducito. 41 

After sentence was passed the matter could not be altered : 
hence agere actum, to labour in vain ; actum est ; acta eat res ; 
yem, all is over, 1 am undone; actum est de me, 1 am ruined; 
df>. Scrvio actum rati, that all was over with Serv T ius, that he was 
slain ; actum (i. e. ratum ) hnbvbo quod egvrisP 
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In certain cases, especially when any mistake or fraud had 
been committed, the praetor reversed the sentence of the judges, 1 * 
in which case he was said damnatos in integrum resti lucre, or 
judieia restituere. 8 

After the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, 
might bring an action against the plaintiff for false accusation : * 
hence, calumnia litium, i. e. lites per calumniam intent#, unjust 
lawsuits; calummarum metum injicere , of fidse accusations; 
ferre cdlumniam , i. e. calumnies conviction esse } vel c alumni m 
darmari aut de calumnia ; calumniam non effugiel , be will not 
fail to be condemned for false accusation; 4 injuries eri stunt 
calumnia, i. e. callida et malitiosa juris interpretations ; calum- 
nia timoris , the misrepresentation of fear, w hich always imagines 
tilings worse than they are ; calumnia reiigionis, a false pretext 
of; calumnia dicendi , speaking to waste tlie%ime; calumnia 
paucorum, detraction. 3 4 * 6 So c alumni ari, falsam litem intender e y 
et calumniator , &c. 

There was also an action against a judge, # if he was suspected 
of having taken money from either of the parties, or to have 
wilfully given wrong judgment. 11 Corruption in a judge was, 
by the law of the Twelve Tables, punished with death; but 
afterwards as a crime of extortion. 7 

If a judge, from partiality or enmity, 8 etidentfy favoured 
either of the parties, he was said litem suam fa cere. Cicero 
applies this phrase to an advocate too keenly interested for his 
client. 9 In certain causes the assistance of the tribunes was 
asked. 10 As there w as an appeal 11 from an inferior to a superior 
magistrate, so also from one court or judge to another. 1 * The 
appeal was said admitti, recipi, non rkcipi, rkpudiari : he to 
whom the appeal was made, was said, ok vel kx appkllationk 
COONOSCERK, JUOJCARE, SliNTENTJAM DICKER, riiONUNCIARE APPELLA- 
TION KM JUSTAM Vel 1NJUSTAM ESSE. 

After the subversion of the republic, a final appeal was made 
to the emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs, as formerly , 13 
to the people in criminal trials . 14 At first this might be done 
freely , 15 but afterwards under a certain penalty . 10 Caligula pro- 
hibited any appeal to him . 17 Nero ordered all appems to be 
made from private judges to the senate, and under the same 
penalty as to the emperor: so Hadrian. !W Even the emperor 
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might be requested, by a petition/ to review his own de* 
wee.* 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS, PUBLICA JUMCIA* 

Criminal trials were at first held 8 by tbe kings, with the assis- 
tant of a council . 4 The king judged of great crimes himself 
and left smaller crimes to the judgment of the senators* 

Tullus Hostilius appointed two persons* to try Horatius for 
killing his sister/ and allowed an appeal from their sentence to 
the people. Tarquinius Superbus judged of capital crimes by 
himself alone, without any counsellors/ 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, the consuls at first judged 
and punished capital crimes . 8 But after the law of Poplicola 
concerning t^e liberty of appeal/ the people either judged 
themselves in capital affairs, or appointed certain persons Tor 
that purpose, with the concurrence of the senate, who were 
(‘ailed Qu/FsiTOKEs* or qu<r stores parricidii r . M * Sometimes the 
consuls were appointed ; sometimes a dictator and master of 
horse , 11 who were then called qu&sitorks, The senate also some- 
times judged in capital affairs, or appointed persons to do so. 1 2 * 
But after the institution of the qmest tones pcrpetua / 3 4 certain 
prators always took cognizance of certain 'crimes, and the senate 
or people seldom interfered in this matter, unless hy way of 
appeal, or on extraordinary occasions. 

I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

Trials before the people u were at first held in the Coimlia 
(Juriata. Of tins, however, we have only the example of Hora- 
tius. w 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tribute, 
all trials before the people were held in them; capital trials in 
the Comitia Centuriata, and concerning a fine, in the Tributa. 

Those trials were called capital, which respected the life or 
liberty of a Roman citizen. There was one trial of this kind 
held in the Comitia by tribes ; namely, of Coriolanus, but that 
was irregular, and conducted with violence . 18 

Sometimes a person was said to undergo a capital trial , 17 in a 
civil action, when, besides the loss of fortune, his character was 
at stake . 18 The method of proceeding in both Comitia was the 
same ; and it was requisite that some magistrate should be the 
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Accuser. In the Coraitia Tribute, the inferior magistrates were 
usually the accusers, as the tribunes or cedi lea. In the Coraitia 
Centuriata, the superior magistrates, aa the consuls or praetors, 
sometimes also the inferior, as the quaestors or tribunes. 1 But 
they are supposed to have acted by the authority of the consuls. 

No person could be brought to a trial unless in a private sta- 
tion. But sometimes this rule was violated. 2 

The magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called an 
assembly, and mounted the rostra, declared that he would, 
against a certain day, accuse a particular person of a particular 
crime, and ordered that the person accused 3 should then be 
present. This was called dice hr diem, sc, mxusationU, vel dtei 
dtctio . In the meantime the criminal was kept in custody, un- 
less he found persons to give security for his appearance/ who, 
in a capital trial, were called vadks, 5 and for a Jine, r».iiDK6; G 
thus, pr&starc aliquem , to be responsible for one ; ego Messalum 
Crnari pr&staboJ 

When the day came, the magistrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the rostra by a herald. 6 If the criminal was 
absent without a valid reason,' 1 he was condemned. 11 he was 
detained by indisposition or any other necessary cause, he was 
said to be excused, 10 and the day of trial was put oft. 11 Any 
equal or superior magistrate might, by bis negative, hinder the 
trial from proceeding* If the criminal appeared , u and no 
magistrate interceded, the accuser entered upon his charge, 13 
which was repeated three times, with the intervention of a day 
between each, and supported by witnesses, writings, and other 
proofs. In each charge the punishment or tine was annexed, 
which was called anquisitio. Sometimes the punishment at 
first proposed was afterwards mitigated or increased. 14 

The criminal usually stood under the rostra in a mean garb, 
where he was exposed to the seotfs and railleries 15 of the people. 

After the accusation of the third day was finished, a bill 14 * 
was published for three market-days, as concerning a law, in 
which the crime and the proposed punishment or fine was ex- 
pressed. This was called mulct.*. pu£N*.vk ikrogatio ; and the 
judgment of the people concerning it, mulct.* poin^vecrhtatio. 17 
for it was ordained that a capital punishment ami a fine should 
never be joined together. 18 
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On the third market-day, the accuser again repeated his 
charge; and the criminal, or an advocate 1 for him, was per- 
mitted to make his defence, in which every thing was intro- 
duced which could serve to gain the favour of the people, or 
move their compassion . 8 Then the Comitia were summoned 
against a certain day, in which the people, by their suffrages, 
should determine tiie fate of the criminal. If the punishment 
proposed was only a fine, and a tribune the accuser, he could 
summon the Comitia Tribute himself ; but if the trial was 
capital, he asked a day for the Coinitta Centuriata from the 
consul, or, in his absence, from the pr&tor. In a capital trial 
tiie people were called to the Comitia by a trumpet . 8 

The criminal and his friends, in the mean time, used every 
method to induce the accuser to drop his accusation.* If he did 
so, he appeared in the assembly of the people, and said, 
skmpkonium nihil MOROit. If tliia could not be effected, the 
usual arts were tried to prevent the people from voting, or to 
move their compassion . 5 

The criminal, laying aside his usual robe* put on a sordid, 
i. c. a ragged and old gown , 7 not a mourning one , 6 as some 
have thought; and iu this garb went round and supplicated the 
citizens ; wheuco norths or squalor is put for guilt, and sordtdati 
or squaltdi for criminals, llis friends ami relations, aud others 
who chose, did the same . 9 When Cicero was impeached by 
( lo dius, not only the e<juites, and many young noblemen of 
their own accord , 10 but the whole senate, by public consent , 11 
changed their habit 18 on his account, which he bitterly com- 
plains was prohibited by an edict of the consuls . 1 * 1 

The people gave their votes in the same manner in a trial as 
in passing a law. 1 * 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day of 
the Comitia, ute criminal was discharged, and the trial could 
not again be resumed . 1 * 5 Thus Metellus Celer saved Itabirius 
from being condemned, who was accused of the murder of 
Saturnine forty years after it happened, by pulling down the 
standard, which used to be set up in the Janiculum / 6 and thus 
dissolving the assembly . 17 

If the ciiiminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when 
cited by the herald, he anciently used to be called by the sound 
of a trumpet, before the door of his house, from the citadel, and 
round the walls of the city . 18 If still he did not appear, he wus 
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banished ; 1 or if he fled the country through fear, Ids banish- 
ment was confirmed by the Comitia Tributa? 

II. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE INQUISITORS. 

Inquisitors 3 were persons invested with a temporary authority 
to try particular crimes. They were created first by the kings, 
then by the people, usually in the Comitia Tribute, and some* 
times by the senate. In the trial of Rabirius, they were, con- 
trary to custom, appointed by the praetor. 4 Their number varied; 
Two were usually created, 0 sometimes three, and sometimes 
only one. Their authority ceased when the trial was over. 1 
The ordinary magistrates were most frequently appointed to be 
inquisitors ; but sometimes also private persons. There was 
sometimes an appeal made from the sentence of the inquisitors 
to the people, as in the case of Rabirius. Hence, dejerre judi - 
cium a subsellits in rostra , i. e. ajudicibus ad populwn . 7 

Inquisitors had the same authority, and seem to have con- 
ducted trials with the same formalities and attendants, as the 
praetors did after the institution of the quae sti one# perpetual* 

HI. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PRJETORS. 

The praetors at first judged only in civil causes; and only two 
of them in these, the praetor Crbanus and Peregrmus. The 
other prmtors were sent to govern provinces. All criminal trials 
of importance were held by inquisitors created on purpose. But 
after the institution of the qu&tt tones perpetua, A. U. (504, all 
the praetors remained in the city daring the time of their office. 
After their election they determined by lot their different juris- 
dictions. Two of them took cognizance of private causes, as 
formerly, and the rest presided at criminal trials ; one at trials 
concerning extortion, another at trials concerning bribery, &c. 
Sometimes there were two pmtors for holding trials concerning 
One crime; as, on account of the multitude of criminals, con- 
cerning violence, fcornetimes one prajtor presided at trial* 
concerning two different crimes; and sometimes the praetor 
peregriuus held criminal triab, as concerning extortion; 0 so 
also, according to some, the praetor urbanus. 

The praetor was assisted in trials of importance by a council 
of select judiees or jurymen ; the chief of whom was called 
judex qu.*’stionjs; or prineeps judtcum. Some have thought 
this person the same with the pra j tor or qu&sitor; but they were 
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quite different 1 The jttdeto qu&stwnis supplied the place oT the 
pr&Btor when absent or too much engage a. 

1. CHOICE OK THE JUDICES Oft JUflY. 

The judices were at first chosen only from among the senators; 
then, by the Semproman law of C. Gracchus, only from among 
the equites; afterwards, by the Servilian law of Csepio, from 
both orders ; then, by the Glaucian law, only from the equites ; 
by the Livian law of Drusus, from the senators and equites : 
but, the laws of Drusus being soon after set aside by a decree of 
the senate, the right of judging was again restored to the equites 
alone : then, by the PlautUn law of Sikanus, the judices were 
chosen from the senators and equites, and some of them also 
from the plebeians ; then, by the Cornelian Jaw of Sylla, only 
from the senators ; by the Aurelinn law of Cotta, from the sena- 
tors, the equites, and tnlnmi <erarii ; by the Julian law of Cassar, 
only from the senators and equites ; and by the law of Antony, 
also from the officers of the army, 2 

The number of the judices was different at different times : by 
the law of Gracchus, 300: of Servilius, 450; of Drusus, tiOO; of 
Plautius, 525; of 8ylla and Cotta, 300* as it is thought; of 
Pompey, 360, Under the emperors, the number of judices was 
greatly increased. 3 

Hy the Servilian law it behoved the judices to be above 
thirty, and below sixty years of age. J3y other laws it was re- 
quired that they should be at least twenty-five ; 4 but Augustus 
ordered that judices might be chosen from the age of twenty. 4 

Certain persons could not be chosen judices, either from some 
natural defect, as the deaf, dumb, &c. ; or by custom, ns women 
and slaves ; or by law, as those condemned upon trial of some 
infamous crime and, by the Julian law, those degraded from 
being senators; which was not the case formerly. 7 By the 
Pompeian law, the judices were chosen from among persons of 
the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the prajtor urbanus or 
peregrinus, according to Dion Cassius, by the quaestors, and 
their names written down in a list, 8 They swore to the laws, 
and that they would judge uprightly to the best of their know- 
ledge. 9 The judices were prohibited by Augustus from entering 
the house of any one. la They sat by the praetor on benches. 
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whence they were called his as s ess ores, or consiuuw, and ctw- 
SKssoREs to one another. 1 

The judices were divided into decurias, according to theii 
different orders ; thus, decuria sknatoria judicum, tertia, Au- 
gustus added a fourth decuria , 8 (because there were three be- 
fore, either by the law of Antony, or of Cotta,) consisting ot 
persons of an inferior fortune, who were called ducenarii, be- 
cause they had only 200,000 sesterces, the half of the estate ot 
ast eques , and judged in lesser causes. Caligula added a fifth 
decuricu Galba refused to add a sixth decuria, although strongly 
urged by many to do it. 3 

The office of a judex was attended with trouble, and therefore, 
in the time of Augustus, people declined it; but not so after- 
wards, when their number was greatly increased. 4 

2 . ACCUSER IN A CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

Ant Roman citizen might accuse another before the praator. 
But it was reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, unless 
for the sake of the republic, to defend a client, or to revenge a 
father’s quarrel. Sometimes young noblemen undertook the 
prosecution of an obnoxious magistrate, to recommend them- 
selves to the notice of their fellow-citizens. 3 

If there was a competition between two or more persons, who 
should be the accuser of any one, as between Cicero and Cieci- 
lius Judaeus, which of them should prosecute Verrrs, who had 
been propr?etor of Sicily, for extortion, it was determined who 
should he preferred by a previous trial, called mvinatio; be- 
cause there was no question about facts, but the judices, without 
the help of witnesses, divined, as it were, what was fit to be 
done 6 He who prevailed acted as the principal accuser; 7 
those who joined in the accusation, 3 and assisted him, were 
called subscriptorrs ; hence, subscribcre judicium am aliquo , 
to commence a suit against one.** It appears, however, there 
were public prosecutors of public crimes at Rome, as in Greece. 13 

Public informers or accusers 11 were called quadkuplatobbs, 1 * 
either because they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
criminal's effects, or of the fine imposed upon him; or, as others 
say, because they accused persons, who, upon conviction, used to 
be condemned to pay fourfold ; 13 as those guilty of illegal usury, 
gaming, or the like. 14 But mercenary and false accusers or 
litigants 1 * chiefly were called by this name, and also those 
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judges who, making themselves parties in a cause, decided |n 
their own favour. 1 2 * 4 * Seneca calls those who for small favours 
sought great returns, quadruplet ores bemficiorum gv&rum> over-' 
rating or overvaluing them** 

& MANNER OF MAKING THE ACCUSATION. 

The accuser summoned the person accused to court/ where 
he desired * of the inquisitor that he might he allowed to pro* 
due© his charge/ and that the praitor would name a day for that 
purpose; hence, posttdare aiiquem de ermine, to accuse; libel* 
lus postulatiqnum, a writing containing the several articles of a 
charge, a libel. 6 This postutatio or request was sometimes made 
in the absence of the defendant* There were certain day# on 
which the praetor attended to these requests, when he was said 

POSTULATIONIBUS VACARK. 7 

On the day appointed, both parties being present, the accuser 
first took 8 a solemn oath, that he did not accuse from malice/ 
and then the charge was made 10 in a set form: thus, dico, tml 

AIO, TK IN PR^TURA SPOLIASSE SICULUS, CONTRA LEGEM CORNELIA*, 
ATflUK KO NOMINE SESTKRTIUM MILLIES A TE RRPKTO. 11 If the 

criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of damages was 
made out, 12 and the afthir was ended /but if he denied, the 
accuser requested 13 that his name might be entered in the roll 
of criminals/ 4 and thus he was said rkum facere , lege v. legibus 
interrogate , postulate : mulct am aut pmiam pet ere et repetere . 
'1 hese are equivalent to nomen deferre , and different from ac- 
ettsare , which properly signifies to substantiate or prove the 
charge, the same with causam agere , and opposed to defendere. 1 * 
If the prietor allowed his name to be enrolled, for he might 
refuse it, 10 then the accuser delivered to the praetor a scroll or 
tablet, 17 accurately written, mentioning the name of the defend- 
ant, his crime, and every circumstance relating to the crime, 
which the accuser subscribed, 18 or another for him, if he could 
not write ; nt the same time binding himself to submit to a cer- 
tain punishment or fine, if he did not prosecute or prove his 
charge. 18 

There were certain crimes which were admitted to be tried in 
preference to others/* as, concerning violence or murder. And 
sometimes the accused brought a counter charge of this kind 
against his accuser, to prevent his own trial. 21 Then the praetor 
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appointed a certain day for the trial, usually ike tenth day 
alter. Sometimes the thirtieth, ns by the Liciuian and Julian 
laws. 1 But in trials for extortion, the accuser required a longer 
interval. Thus, Cicero was allowed 110 days, that he might go 
to Sicily, in order to examine witnesses, and collect facts to 
support bis indictment against Verres, although lie accomplished 
it in fifty days. 2 In the mean time, the person accused changed 
his dress, 2 and sought out persons to defend his cause. 

Of defenders, 4 Aseonius mentions four kinds; patron i, vel 
oratory who pleaded the cause ; advocati, who assisted by their 
counsel and presence, the proper meaning of the word; pro- 
curatorrs, who managed the business of a person in his 
absence ; and cogmtorks, who defended the cause of a person 
when present. But a cognitor might also defend the cause of a 
person w hen absent ; hence put for any defender. 5 The procu~ 
ralores , however, and cogni tores, w r ere used only in private 
trials, the paironi and advocati also in public. Before the civil 
wars, one rarely employed more than four patrons or pleaders, 
but afterwards often twelve. 5 

4. MANNER OF CONDUCTING THR TRIAL. 

On the day of trial, if the praetor could not attend, the matter 
was put off to another day. But if he was present, both the 
accuser and defendant were cited by a herald. If the defendant 
was absent, he was exiled. Thus, Verres, after the fir»t oration 
of Cicero against him, called act to prima, went into voluntary 
banishment; for the five Inst orations, cilled libri in V err cm, 
were never delivered. Verres is said to have been afterwards 
restored by the influence of Cicero, and, what is remarkable, 
perished together with Cicero in the proscription of Antony, on 
account of his ( oririthian vessels, which he would not part with 
to the triumvir. 7 

If the accuser was absent, the name of the defendant was 
taken from the roll of criminals. 8 But if both were present, the 
judices or jury were first chosen, cither by lot or by naming,' 1 
according to the nature of the crime, and the law by which it 
was tried. If by lot, the praetor or judex question is put into an 
urn the names of all those who were appointed to be judices for 
that year, and then took out by chance 10 the number which the 
law prescribed. After which the defendant and accuser were 
allowed to reject 11 such as they did not approve, and the prmtor 
or judex qurestionis substituted 13 others in their room, till the 
legal number was completed. 13 

1 Cfc. Q Frat. 1L J3. 5 Llv, U. 55. xxxx. 5. 7 A«o. Vrrr. Cic. Sen. aditlanem. 

Ya*. 1*. Aac. Gurn. A»f. Div. Cwc. 4. vu t», Piin, I 0 v>rt* educebaL 

S Ami. loe. Cic. Verr. C*c, Vf'rr 2 43. Hoi». 2 Irtctant, iL 4. 11 rejif-Of*. 

Act. prim. i. Com, IS. Hof. Sat, U. 6 <ie reis esemptum fit, 12 ftub»or‘.i«b*ttir. 

A a** 1 p. 73, 5 v. 28, A »r. Cic. 13 Cic. Vrrr. Act. i, 7. 

4 tielwMro#. 6 A»c, Gk. Scaur. 0 pe. aortittonew vcl Aac. Cic. 
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Sometimes the law allowed the accuser and defendant to 
choose the judices, in which case they were said judices mmm? 
and the judices were called edititii. Thus, by the Servilian law 
of Gland a against extortion, the accuser was ordered to name ‘ 
from the whole number of judices a hundred, and from that 
hundred the defendant to choose fifty. By the Liciman law, 
cle sodalitiia, the accuser w as allowed to name the jury from the 
people at large. 1 

The judices or jury being thus chosen, were cited by a herald. 
t Those who could not attend, produced their excuse, which the 
prmtor might sustain 2 or not, as he pleased. 

When they were all assembled, they swore to the law's, and 
that they would judge uprightly; hence railed jukati homines. 
The pr/etor himself did not swear. 3 Then their names were 
marked down in a book, 4 and they took their seats. 5 

The trial now began, and the accuser proceeded to prove his 
charge, which he usually did in two actions. 0 In the first ac- 
tion, he produced his evidence or proofs, and In the second he 
enforced them. The proofs were of three kinds, the declarations 
of slaves extorted by torture (qu.estjones), the testimony of free 
citizens (testks), and writings (tafple). 

1. QursnoNKs. The slaves of the defendant were demanded 
by the prosecutor to be examined by torture in several trials, 
chiefly for murder and violence. But slaves could not be ex- 
amined in this manner against their master’s life, 7 except in the 
case of incest, or a conspiracy against the state. Augustus, in 
order to elude this law, and subject the slaves of the criminal to 
torture, ordered that they should be sold to the public, or to 
himself ; Tiberius, to the public prosecutor f but the ancient law 
was afterwards restored by Adrian and the Antonines. 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to be 
examined by torture ; but not without the consent of their mas- 
ter, and the accuser giving security, that if they were maimed 
or killed during the torture, he would make up the damage. 2 

When slaves were examined by torture, they were stretched 
on a machine, called eculkus, or equulcus, having their legs and 
arms tied to it with ropes, 10 and being raised upright, as if sus- 
pended on a cross, their members were distended by means of 
screws, 11 sometimes till they were dislocated. 12 To increase the 
pain, plates of red-hot iron, 13 pincers, burning pitch, &c. were 
applied to them. But some give a different account of this 
matter. 

1 Oic. Mur. £3. Plane, tur. b manrlnari public* w 62. Cat. 33. 

17. 5 wibaelli# prcciuabaut, um JuKmM, D»o If. S. II p«* oMchtawa. 

2 j'cpor®, Clc. PKjl> v, Ase, Vttr. net. x 6. Tsc. Ann. ii. 8(1. iii. Hue wtaituu comp* go 

A. 6 riURtms attumihu*. 67- D. xWiii. IB. de renolr orator; hem* 

3 Cic. Roar. Am. 3 7 ib captu d<-m ni, C'tc. yu«wn. ccule* longior f«ctu». 

Act. Voir. 9. l.». - Tup. 34. Mil. ifti. Dajot. 9 ibid. Sow. Fp. 8. 

4 lihcllia contain* ban* 1. >0 fttiiouli*, Snat, Tib. 18 iatninm «anOtn(e». 
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The confessions of slaves extorted by the rack, were written 
down on tables, which they sealed up till they were produced in 
court Private persons also sometimes examined their slaves by 
torture. 1 Masters frequently manumitted their slaves, that they 
might be exempted from this cruelty; for no Homan citizen 
could be scourged or put to the rack. But the emperor Tiberius 
subjected free citizens to the torture. 8 

2. Testes, Free citizens gave their testimony upon oath 8 
The form of interrogating them was, sextk tkmpani, qu.lro ex 
te, arbi treri snr, C. Sempronium in tempore puynam inmet 4 
The witness answered, arbitror vel son arbitror, 5 
Witnesses were either voluntary or involuntary.® With re- 
gard to both, the prosecutor 7 was said, testes dare, adhibere, 
vitare , colligate, there y profane, suhomarr, vel producrkk ; teb- 
tibus uti. With regard to the latter, ns testimonium oknunciark, 
to summon them under a penalty, as in England by a writ 
called a subpocna, invitos kvocare. The prosecutor only was 
allowed to summon witnesses against their wilt, and of these a 
different number by different law-s, usually no more than ten.® 
Witnesses were said testimonium dickre, dare, perfdbere , 
prcehcre, also pro testimonio audiri. The phrase devosjtionks 
testium is not used by the classics, but only in the civil law. 
Those previously engaged to give evidence in favour of any 
one were called alliuati ; if instructed what to say, surcrNati ,* 
Persons might give evidence, although absent, by writing; 10 but 
it was necessary that this should be done voluntarily, a«d before 
witnesses. 11 The character and condition of witnesses were par- 
ticularly attended to. 1 * No one was obliged to be a witness 
against a near relation or friend by the Julian law, lJ and never 11 
in his own cause, 1 ** 

The witnesses of each party had particular benches in the 
forum, on which they sat. Great dexterity was shown in inter- 
rogating witnesses. 16 

Persons of an infamous character were not admitted to give 
evidence, 17 and therefore were called intertables , 16 as those 
likewise were, who being once called as witnesses, 19 afterwards 
refused to give their testimony. Women anciently were not 
admitted as witnesses, but in aftertimes they were. 80 

A false witness, by the law of the T welvo Tables, was thrown 
from tiie Tarpeiau rock, but afterwards the punishment was 

1 Cw; MU.ii^.Cln.fiX Afl. v. 63. Hn»t. Am. 36. !</ f><?r tabulae, Don. T tr, feon. Hr. 4, 

2 Ur v’nt. lii.Cic MU. 33. Kin si l‘.» Juv. li i>isr*eutUjus sigu*U>‘ r. 33. 

21. V- rr. V. tu. xvi. 29, A*'. I*lln. I.p. Quit*, y. 7, 17 tftetes non adhibifl 

tvii i f*. Hi. 9. v, R>. v{. 5. Val. 12 uiligfiiMr rrp*ndr- mint. 

3 jurat!. M.u. vim. 1. Ktoiit. <le baulur, Cic Kluc«. 5. \H Pinal. Cure. 1. 5. v. 

4 Uv, it. 10, f.nult, •» Quia. V. 7.»J. 13 1. 4. ». d» I Mill*. * »*. Hoi. SnU ii. 3. V. 

A (V. Acad tv. 47. 1J. Test. U mwe» nujnrum. 181. OHt. v*. 7. vilt Oik 
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A Quid. v. 7 9. C mi. 17. lyid. v. 23 Am. 36. inonium uitklbili, 

7 net or v®l mualiv. Plm t j*. til. 9. Sutl. 16 Quin. ». 7. file. O, SO Ofll. vi. 7. ir, 13 

8 Ctc* Van i. 18, 19. Claud 15. Rut*. Id. Place. 10. Cic. Yen, l. 87 
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arbitrary, except in war, where a false witness was beaten to 
death with sticks by his fellow-soldiers. 1 

3. Tabul.i?. By this name were called writings of every kind, 
which could be of use to prove the charge ; particularly account- 
books, 2 3 letters, bills, or bonds, &c. a 

In a trial for extortion, the account-books of the person ac- 
cused were commonly sealed up, and afterwards at the trial 
delivered to the judges for their inspection. 4 * * The ancient Ho- 
mans used to make out their private accounts, 9 and keep them 
with great care. They marked down the occurrences of each 
day first in a note-book* which was kept only for a month, 7 * and 
then transcribed them into what we call a ledger, 0 which was 
preserved for ever; but many dropped this custom, after the 
laws ordered a man's papers to be sealed up, when lie was ac- 
cused of certain crimes, and produced in courts as evidences 
against him. 9 

The prosecutor having produced these different kinds of evi- 
dence, explained and enforced them in a speech, sometimes in 
two or more speeches. Then the advocates of the criminal 
replied ; and their defence sometimes lasted for several days. 10 
In the end of their speeches, 11 they tried to move the compassion 
of the jutlices, and tor that purpose often introduced the children 
of the criminal. In ancient times only om counsel was allowed 
to each side. 12 

Jn certain causes persons were brought to attest the character 
of the a< cu^ed, called i.auiia tores. 10 If one could not produce 
at least to of the*?, it was thought better to produce none. 1 * 
'their declaration or that of the towns from which they came, 
u.i/ called laudatio, which word commonly signifies a funeral 
^ration delivered from the roMra in praise of a person deceased, 
by some near relation, or by an oiator or chief magistrate. 19 
Kncli orator, when he finished, said dixi ; and when all the 
pleadings were ended, a herald called out,, dixkrunt, vel -Ratt. 1 * 
Then the pr.etor sent the ju dices to give their verdict, 17 upon 
which they rose and went to deliberate for a little among them- 
selves. None times they passed sentence 10 viva voce in open 
court, but usually by ballot. The praetor gave to eaclt jude$ 
three tablets; on one was written the letter (-, for condemno , l 
condemn; on another, the letter A, for ahsolvo , I acquit; and 


1 OplI, xx* 1, t. Itf D. fl nihcrrarla, »nratfu Kp. f.!20. 
fa IVttib. »*t Sent. v, 7 meiwtrua israur. 13 Cic. Kalb, IS* CIo. 
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on a third, N. L., nm liquet, sc. mihi, I am not clear. Each of 
the ju dices threw which of these tablets he thought proper into 
an urn. There was an urn for each order of judges ; one for 
the ’senators, another for the equites, and a third for the tribun i 
mrarii} 

Th# praetor, having taken ovit and counted the ballots, pro* " 
nonnoed sentence according to the opinion of the majority/ in 
a certain form. If a majority gave in the letter G, the prtetor 
said yiORTUR rrcisse, i, e. guilty ; if the letter A, kon vnnmtn 
Vkcissk, i. *}. not guilty ; if N. U, the cause was deferred.® The 
letter A. was called litera saeutarjb, and the tablet on which it 
was marked, tabkiii*a. abbolutorla, and C, Htera tristis, the 
tablet, jdamkatoria. Among the Greeks, the condemning letter 
was ©, because it was the hrst letter of SoLvarti, death ; hence 
called marii/erum and nigrum , 4 Their acquitting letter is un~ 
certain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles, 5 in 
noting at trials : b hence cama paucorum calculorum, a cause of 
small importance, dhere there were few judges to vote ; omnts cal- 
culus immilem demittilur atcr in umam , and only blade stones 
were thrown into the merciless urn ; i. e. he is condemned by all 
the judges; reportare calculum deter iorem, to be condemned; 
meliorem , to be acquitted; err art album cahulum adjkere , to 
pardon or excuse* 7 To this Horace is thought to allude. Sat. 
ii. 3. 246, creta cm carbone notandif are they to be approved 
or condemned ? and Persius, SaL v. 108 ; but more probably 
jto the Homan custom of marking in their calendar unlucky 
days with black, 8 and lucky days with white : y hence nature vel 
ng gnure diem lactea gemma vei alba, mdtoribvs lapiUi a, vel alb in 
cakuhs, to mark a day as fortunate. 10 This custom is said to 
have been borrowed from the Thracians or Scythians, who 
every evening, before they slept, threw into an urn or quiver 
a white pebble, if tl^ day had passed agreeably ; but if not, a 
black one: and at their death, by counting the pebbles, their 
life was judged to have been happy or unhappy. 11 To this 
Martial beautifully alludes, xii. 34. 

* The Athenians, in voting about the banishment of a citizen 
who was suspected to be too powerful, used shells, 1 ® on which 
those who were for banishing him wrote Ins name, and threw 
each his shell into an urn. This was done in a popular 

1 O*. Bel. CSr.tn. 63. 6 mo* era* antlouis ni- Or Mm xv. 41. ca, Imcaiue U was 

Ok. Q, IPr.iL M. 6. v«d* attiaque kjnllm, 7 Plin, Ka U 2. Quin. brought from that 
8 « Uluriuu teuton- hi* damn,jr« ran*, tills viu 0* it. Or. lb. 41. island, 
tia- aixolvers culpa — It Corp. Juris. 1(1 M art. vUl, 4$. ix. 4&. 

{$ causa amplUt* rsd, wa* Ml** custom of old 8 cnrl.ouo, with char- xi 47. P«sr«, Sat. H. 1. 
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assembly,; and if the number of shells amounted toCOGO, he 
has banished for ten years/ by an ostracism, as it was dolled* 
Diodorus says, for five years,* 

When the number of judges who condemned, and of those 
who acquitted, was equal, the criminal was acquitted, 8 €alculo 
Minerva, by the vote of Minerva, as it was termed ; because 
when Orestes was tried before the Areopagus at Athena for 
the murder of his mother, and the judges were divided, he 
was acquitted by the determination 4 of that goddess. 4 In 
allusion to this, a privilege was granted to Augustus, if the num- 
ber of the judioo'i, who condemned, was but one more than of 
those that acquitted, of adding his vote to make, on equality: 
and thus of acquitting the criminal. 6 

While the judices were putting the ballots into the urn, the 
criminal and his friends threw themselves at their feet, and used' 
every method to move their compassion. 7 " 

The praetor, when about to pronounce a sentence of con* 
denotation, used to lay aside his toga pi vct&*ta? 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after the 
first action was finished; that is, after the accuser had finished 
his pleading, and the defender had replied * but the cause was 
a second time resumed, 0 after the interval* of a day, or some- 
times more, especially if a festival intervened, as in the case of 
Verres, w hich wns called cOmfkrknducayio, or -atus y Then 

the defender spoke first, and the accuser replied ; after dhieh 
sentence was passed. This was done, although the cause was 
perfectly dear, by the Olnucian law ; but before that, by the 
Acilian law, criminals were condemned after on© hearing/* » 
When there was any obscurity in the cause, and the judlee* 
were uncertain whether to condemn or acquit the criminal, 
which they expressed by giving in the tablets, on which the* 
letters N. L. were written, and the praator, by proncmodiig 
amplius, the cause was deferred to any day the praetor chose to 
name. This was called ampliatio, and the criminal or cause 
was said amphari ; which sometimes was done several times, 
and the cause pleaded each time anew/ 8 Sometimes the pratot, 
to gratify the criminal or his friends, put off the trial till lie 
should resign his office, and thus not have it in his power to pass 
sentence 18 upon him. 

If the criminal wns acquitted, he went home and resumed his 
usual dress. 14 If there was ground for it, he might bring his 
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Accuser to a trial for false accusation, 1 * * or for what was called 
pr-uvaricatjo ; that is, betraying the cause of one’s client, and, 
by neglect or collusion, assisting his opponent* 

Pn&vAiucAiti 8 * signifies properly to straddle, to stand or walk 
wide, with the feet too far removed from one another, not to 
go straight . 4 Ilence, to shuffle, to play fast and loose, to act 
deceitfully * . 4 If the criminal was condemned, lie was punished 
by law according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the 
senate,* who could either mitigate or extend the rigour of the 
laws , 7 although this was sometimes contested . 8 

If a person was charged with a particular crime, compre- 
hended in a particular law, select judges were appointed ; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the senate 
itself judged of them, as the people did formerly ; whose power 
Tiberius, by the suppression of the Comitia, transferred to the 
senate. !> When any province complained of their governors, 
and sent ambassadors to prosecute them , 10 the cause was tried in 
the senate, who appointed certain persons of their own number 
to be advocates, commonly such as the province requested . 11 * 

When the senate took cognizance of a cause, it was said 
suscipere vel tecipere cognitionem , and c tare inqnisitioncm, 
when it appointed certain persons to plead any cause, dark 
aovocatos, v. patronos. So the emperor. When several ndvo- 
cates either proposed or excused themselves, it was determined 
% lot who should manage the cause . 13 When the criminal was 
brought into the senate-house, by the lietors, he was said esse 
wave rus. So the prosecutors . 1 ' 1 W hen an advocate began to 
plead, lie was said descender* ut acturite, ad agendum vel ad 
accusandum^ because, perhaps, he stood in a lower place than 
that in which the judges sat, or came from a place of ease and 
safety to a place of difficulty and danger : thus descender* in 
acit'w v. prmlium , in campum v. forum, &e. to go on and finish 
the cause, causarn per ay ere v. perftrre, If an advocate be- 
trayed the cause of his client , 11 he was suspended from the 
exercise of his profession , 14 or otherwise punished . 1 ' 1 

An experienced advocate commonly assumed a young one 
in the same clause with him, to introduce him at the bar and re- 
commend him to notice . 17 After the senate passed sentence, 
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criminals used to be executed without delay. But Tiberius 
caused a decree to be made, that no one condemned by the 
senate should be put to death within ten days; that the emperor, 
if absent from the city, might have time to consider their •sen- 
tence, and prevent the execution of it, if he thought proper* 1 . 

5, DIFFERENT KINDS OF FUNiSHMHNT8. 

M 

Punishments among the Homans were of eight kinds : — * 

I.- Mulcta vel damnum, a fine, which at first never exceeded 
two oxen and thirty sheep, or the valuation of them;* but 
afterwards it was increased, 

9. Vincula, bonds, which included public and private cus- 
tody : public, in prison, into which criminals were thrown after 
confession or conviction ; and private, when they were deliver 
ed to magistrates, or even to private persons, to he kept at their 
houses (in libera cuctodia , as it was called) till they should be 
tried. 3 

A prison 4 was first built by Ancus Martius, and enlarged by 
Servius Tullius ; whence that part of it below ground, built by 
him, was called tollianum, 9 or lautumiv./' in allusion to a place 
of the same kind built by Dionysius at Syracuse* Another 
part, or, as some think, the same part* from its security and 
strength, was called rohur, or robus / 

Under the name of vincula were comprehended catena * , 
chains ; cornpedrtt vel pcdica ?, fetters or bonds for the feet ; 
maniem , manacles or bonds for the hands ; nkrvus, an iron bond 
or shackle for the feet or neek; B also a wooden frame with 
holes, in which the feet were put and fastened, the stocks: 
sometimes also the hands and neck : called likewise colcm&au. 
Boi<e f leathern thongs, and also iron chains, for tying the neck 
or feet* 

3. Verkera, beating or scourging, with sticks or staves ; 10 
with rods ; 11 with whips or lashes. 1 * But the first were in a 
manner peculiar to the catnp, where the punishment was called 
fustuawum, and the last to slaves. Hods only were applied to 
citizens, and these too were removed by the Porcian law. 11 * But 
under the emperors citizens were punished with these and more 
severe instruments, as with whips loaded with lead, &c* w 

4. r J alio, 1 * a punishment similar to the injury, an eye for an 
eye, a limb for a limb, &i% But this punishment, although men* 
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Tao. Awn in. 51. S\«>t. ft S«|l. Cut 53. V*rr. vu 3.1. I#e. Ann. tv. la Hyi. hp. 4. Cut Rah* 

TiE 7S Son. (ranq. L,Uiv.>R Li<r,i..iiL 2SJ, C»c. V err. v. 27.3ft. pe>sd. 4. Jm, %. 102. 
au. H 6 i. k, gx qmftua 6 Fmit in vuce, Cic. V»rr. iii. W. JLtv. 

t ■?« In* Atcria, lAv. UpU * uchi snnt, 9 I'imat, An. iiL 3, 3 x, ft. Sail. Cat. ftjb 
ir. 30. Ft’ sit. in viir«», Lit. Rud. Hi. 0. 00. Lir. li nlnvbatit. 

3 Ok. Div. i. 25. Tno- a*ri, 27. *\mi 2tS. viil. 28. )ft aumhtwlo *uj>j»licU 

i»i. 31. vi, A Sail. Cal utni ft. »**•* 41. id Lm.bu*. vel vimiieiw Jtucit 

4L Liv. xxxt*. 14. S F«l. in Tints Lit. 11 tk^M* waVum, 
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Honed in the Twelve Tables, seems very rarely to have been 
' inflicted, because by law the removal of it could be purchased 
by a pecuniary compensation. 1 

5u Iunominia vel infamiu. Disgrace or infamy was inflicted, 9 
either by the censors or by law, and by the edict of the praetor* 
Those made infamous by a judicial sentence, were deprived of 
their dignity, and rendered incapable of enjoying public offices, 
sonjptimes also of bein£ witnesses; or of making a testament; 
hence called intestabiles. 8 

. 0* Exilium, banishment This word was not used in a judicial 
sentence, but aqu.e bt jams interdictio, forbidding one the use 
of fire and water, whereby a person was banished from Italy, 
but might go to any other place he chose. Augustus introduced 
two new forms of banishment, called dkCobtatio, perpetual 
banishment to a certain place ; and rklkuatio, either a tempo- 
rary or perpetual banishment of a person to a certain place, 
without depriving him of his rights and fortunes.* Some- 
times persons were only banished from Italy 5 for a limited 
time’. 

7. Skrvitus, slavery. Those were sold as slaves, who did not 
give in their names to be enrolled in the censor’s books, or re- 
fused to enlist as soldiers; because thus they were supposed to 
have voluntarily renounced the rights pf citizens. 9 

8. Mors, death, was either civil or natural. Banishment and 
slavery were called a civil death. Only the most heinous crimes 
were punished by a violent death. 

In ancient times it seems to have been most usual to hang 
malefactors, 7 afterwards, to scourge 8 ami behead them, 9 to 
throw them from the Tarpeian rock, 18 or from that place in the 
prison called robuh, also to strangle them 11 in prison. 

'Ike bodies of criminals, when executed, were not burned or 
buried; but exposed before the prison, usually on certain stairs, 
called osmose sc ftc&ke y vel hemonh arudus ; u and then dragged 
with a hook,** and thrown into the Tiber. 14 Sometimes, how- 
ever, the friends purchased the right of burying them. 

Under the emperprs, se^ral new and more severe punish- 
ments were contrived ; as, exposing to wild beasts, 15 burning 
alive, 18 &c, When criminals were burned, they were dressed in 
a tunic besmeared with pitch and other combustible matter, 
called tunica motksta, 17 as the Christians are supposed to have 
been put to death. Pitch is mentioned among the instruments 

1 Ul>« rel poena .utliim 87. . lur, vH roririctm Iran- VH. 17. Tac Hrst. id 

pct*»r<it s licit. *x. 1. 7 mfcllci arhrtH suijwu* g-iie F^t. Val M*x. 74. PKn vaii. 40 k t>t< 

2 inurcljdiRr vel irjro* 4flie, Lit. ». 3ft. \ . 4. 7 .<1. Sal Oil Vai. Max, vl. « ,4»,lnv. 

qabaiut . 8 viifii* uardere. W. Cic. Val. 11. Luc, x. trfi. 

3 D^sl. 9 trciXft pemitei*, Lttr. ii. 151 l.i ud (l.imn.itia. 

4 Off p- 87. ii. 5 »&, 15. lifjuwt gcmllus lent* 18 vmcorofou* itmi, 

A ij« Ituiia iuterdic turn. Id d« xuxu Xarcrio tf<j- exA.'t. 17 V<» Fp. 11. ,!uv. 
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Af torture in more ancient times. 1 Sometimes persons were* 
condemned to the public works, to engage with wild beasts, or 
fight as gladiators, or were employed as public slaves in attend- 
ing on the public baths, in cleansing common sewers, oi 

1 ©pairing the streets and highways. 5 * 

Slaves after being scourged 3 were crucified, 1 usually with a 
label or inscription on their breast, intimating tlieir crime, or 
the cause of their punishment, as was commonly done to other 
criminals, when executed. Thus Pilate put a title or super- 
scription on the cross of our Saviour. 5 The form of the cross is 
described by Dionysius, vii. 69. Vedius Pollio, one of the 
friends of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty to slaves, 
throwing them into a fish pond to be devoured by lampreys.® 

A person guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parent 
or any near relation, after being severely scourged, 7 was sewed 
up in a sack, 8 with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and then 
thrown into the sea or a deep river. 9 

RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 

I. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED. 

Thksk were very numerous, and divided into Dii mn jorum gm* 
hum, and Minorum gentium, in allusion u> the division of sena- 
tors. 10 The nu majorum gentium were the great celestial deities, 
and those called on sklecti. The great celestial deities were 
twcl vo in number. 11 

1. Jupiter, 1 * the king of gods and men; the son of Saturn 
and Rhea or Ops, the goddess of* the earth ; born and educated 
in the island of < rete ; supposed to have dethroned his father, 
and to have divided his kingdom with his brothers; so that he 
himself obtained the air and earth, Neptune the sea, and Pluto 
the infernal regions: usually represented as sitting on an ivory 
throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunderbolt 13 
iu his right, with an eagle ; ami llebe the daughter of Juno, 
and goddess of youth, or the boy, Ganytnedes, the son of True, 
his cup-hearer, 11 attending on him; called jupitkr frrhtiiics, 15 
Ki.niua, 10 stator, ovHTousus, and tonans, winch two were dif- 
ferent, and had di&e rent temples; 17 tarpeius, latialis, dikspi- 
TEH, ,S ‘ OPTI.UU8 MAXIMUS, OLYMPICUS, SUMMUS, &C. Sub J OV€ friffukt^ 

k T.c. Ann. xr. H. «u«, l'< A I'm* mi 0, quml ei K ill. 3 *7. ut «]*wsrat, 

PUut, Cm pt. Hi. 4. tii. S rnleo i-iMjta*. •fioliu opium «llor<*. quoinmio prodigm lal- 

L erH > i. 1030. 9 (<u.K'H' Am.il. 25, b.ntur l«ncul«/tc) IS* imnihim, allure quo 
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4 tn erm i»m ncti xunt. i. U. RomirIi,, online quod A Civ. i. 20. 

b Halt, «xvil. 37. John 1 1 ninny vL ?2. cerio dux lerit (‘nu- 17 Dio. Hr, 4. Soot, 

*1*. 1*1. LlO. hi. tt, 12 K*l; Ititr,,, V«0. ZtW <l«t PTR, P«)|l, !V 11. A IU£ ‘“.l *11.. 
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T smi-puuei* virjju r»- tui. ci'etleliwtt, Or. 
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mb dio, under the cold air ; d&riro Jatte, by the favour of Jupi- 
ter ; incoktmi Jove, i. e. capitulio, nbi Jupiter cotebatur. 1 

% Juno, the wife and sister of Jupiter, queen of the gods, the 
goddess of marriage and of child-birth ; called juno begin a vel 
regia: pronvba 8 matrona, lucina, 3 monkta, 4 because, when an 
earthquake happened, a voice was uttered from her temple, ad- 
vising the Homans to make expiation by sacrificing a pregnant 
sow , represented in a long robe 6 and magnificent dress; 
soifretimes sitting or standing In a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
attended by the aur.e, or air nymphs, as by hub, the goddess of 
the rainbow. Junone stcunda, by the favour of 7 

3. Minerva or pampas, the goddess of wisdom ; hence said to 
hare sprung 6 from the brain of Jupiter by the stroke of Vul- 
can ; also of war and of arms ; said to be the inventress of spin- 
ning and weaving, 9 of the olive, and of warlike chariots; called 

* Armipotens, Triton i a virgo, because she was first seen near the 
lake Tritonis in Africa; Attica vel Cecropia, because she was 
chiefly worshipped at Athens ; — represented as an armed virgin, 
beautiful, but stern and dark coloured, with azure or sky- 
coloured eyes, 10 shining like the eyes of a cat or an owl, 11 
having a helmet on her head, and a plurne nodding formidably 
in the air ; holding in her right hand a spear, and in her left a 
shield, covered with the skin of the goat Amalthea, by which 
she* was nursed (hence called a?.ois), given her by Jupiter, whose 
shield had the same name, in the middle of which was the head 
of the Gorgon Medusa, a monster with snaky hair, which 
turned every one who looked at it into stone. 12 

There was a statue of Minerva, 11 supposed to have fallen from 
heaven, which was religiously kept in her temple by the Tro- 
jans, and stolen from thence by Ulysses and Uiomedes. Tole- 
rate colo vitam tenuigue Minerva, i. e. lantficio nonqu&stuoso, to 
earn a living by spinning and weaving, which bring small profiL; 
invita Minerva , i. e. adversante et mpugnante nalura , against 
nature or natural genius; u agert aliguid pengui M inerva, simply, 
bluntly, without art; abnornm sapiens, crass ague Minerva, a 
philosopher without rules, and of strong rough common sense ; 
»us Miner vam, sc. docct, a proverb against a person who pretends 
to teach those who are wiser than himself, or to teach a tiling of 
which he himself is ignorant. Pallas is also put for oil, u be- 
cause she is said first to have taught the use of it 

4. Vesta, the goddess of fire. Two of this name are men- 

] Hor. 0<L i. 1. 2ft. H. 3 quad S«rom Jixscmii- TVr, H<uai. r. 1. 13, 11 Virp, ton, Till. 
it. At. iu. fi. 12. Per*, bus dawt. Ov. ib, Cic. Ofl.L 31, 

v. 1 14. 4 a tuonrrwb*- 10 «Uuu« oetili*, -yU.- 15 U» bp, x*w. •i'M'ic 

3 q«ud u>ibfu!lbu« i rr»>- J <!fc, Div. i. 45. iS. 32, Aa<*d i 4. Kcst. H w. 

ntw'l, V'ir«. ton. d *tola. ll yX.i*S, nor tun, Sji. it A Ouiune). 1. 

iv. I6ti. 0^ • vu 1.1. 7 V irg. JPn. iv. -15. 'u. 2»>. y»r. 3d. xi. 1. 31. 

b arris pro-tactii ronri. b uiro dyt*"» It Vinr. ton, viu. 351, 
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tinned by the poets; one the mother, and the other the daughter 
of Saturn, who are often confounded. But the latter chiefly 
was worshipped at Home. In her sanctuary was supposed to be 
preserved the Palladium of Troy , 1 * 3 4 * and a lire kept continually 
burning by a number of virgins, called the Vestal virgins $ 
brought by Ataeas from Troy ; s hence hie locus est Vt&ta, mti 
pallada servat et ion km , 8 near which was the palace of Nmna** 

5. Ceres, the goddess of corn and husbandry, the sister of 
Jupiter; worshipped chiefly at Kleusis in Greece, and in Sicily : 
her sacred rites were kept very secret. — She is represented with 
her head crowned with the ears of corn or poppies, and her 
robes falling down to her feet, holding a torch in her hand. 
She is said to have wandered over the whole earth with a torch 
in her hand, which she lighted at mount iEtua , 5 in quest of her 
daughter Proserpina, who was carried off by Pluto* Pan rue, 
the god of riches, is supposed to be the son of feres. 

Ceres is called Legifera, the lawgiver, because laws were the 
effect of husbandry, and Arcana, because her sacred rites were 
celebrated with great secrecy , 0 4 ml with torches ; 7 particularly 
at Kleusis in Attica , 8 from which, by the voice of a herald, the 
wicked were excluded; and even Nero, while in Greece, dared 
not to profane the«n. Whoever entered without being initiated, 
although ignorant of this prohibition, ^as put to death,” Those 
initiated were called MYST.t., 1 ” whence mystcrium, A pregnant 
sow was sacrificed to Ceres, because that animal was hurtful to 
the corn-field *. 11 And a fox was burnt to death at her sacred 
rites, with torches tied round it; because a fox wrapt round 
w ith stubble and lmy set on fire, being let go by a boy, once 
burnt the growing corn of the people of Carseoli, a town of the 
ACqui, as the foxes of Samson did the standing corn of the 
Philistines . 18 

Ceres is often pnt for com or bread ; as sine Cerere et Baccho 
jhffct Vims, without bread and wine love grows cold * 18 

ti» Nkpttwe , 14 the god of the sea, and brother of Jupiter; 
represented with a trident in his right hand, and a dolphin in 
his left ; one of his feet resting on part of a ship ; his aspect 
majestic and serene : sometimes in a chariot drawn by sea- 
horses, with a triton on each side ; called aigaiis ; because wor- 
shipped at A.gua, a town in the island of Eubcea . 13 U torque 

I fatale premia Imperii & kmc Cererm M*rW Ocm,— and by the #a- Ir. 681. to 712 
Romani, — the total nmir q'loqo*- Uni.i ito- end rofuterie* of the 13 Ter. Hu* ir. ft, 6. 
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emiiirr* liir. xavi. 3i, in Ilia <nriilcrt Ct>* (>i.Jh|i. ii. 42. 14 « nando, Cie. Nut. 

K Vint. Ami ii. «•?, res. a In, hied tor* h ia fi »a<'i« i .!«ngin!a. U. ii. SKi. ret quod 
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Nephmm, the mare mpmmi and inf cram, on both sides of Italy , 
or, Neptune who presides over both salt and fresli water. 1 , 
Nepfuma arm veil regna , the sea. Neptunius dux, Sex. Pom per us, 
who, from his pow er at sea, called himself the son of Neptune. 
Neptunia Pergama vel Troja, because its walls were said to 
have been built by Neptune and Apollo,* at the request of 
Laomedon, the father of Priam, who defrauded them of their 
promised hire, 3 that is, he applied to that purpose the money 
which he had vowed to their service. On which account Neptune 
was ever after hostile to the Trojans, and also to the Homans. 
Apollo was afterwards reconciled ,by proper atonement ; being 
also offended at the Greeks for their treatment of Chryseis, the 
daughter of his priest Chryses, whom Agamefnnon made n 
captive. The wife of Neptune was Ainphitrite, sometimes put 
for the sea. 4 Besides Neptune, there were other sea gods and 
goddesses; Ocean us, and his wife Tethys ; Kerens, and his wife 
Doris, the Nereides, Thetis, l)oto, Galatea *&c, Triton, Proteus, 
Portumnus, the son of Mntuta or Aurora and Glaucus, lno, 
Palemon, &c. 

7. Vknus, the goddess of love and beauty, said to have been 
produced from the foam of the sea, near the island Cythera; 
hence called Cy there a, Marina, asul by the Greeks Aj£»oZ;rru 
ab ct$<>og, ftpuma; according to others, tbe daughter of Jupiter 
and the nymph Dione; hence called Diona'a mater, by her son 
>ftneas, and Julius Cfesar Dion *t us ; as being descended from 
lulus, the son of Aliens. Dion&o sub antro , under tbe cave of 
Venus, — the wife of Vulcan, but unfaithful to him ; 3 worshipped 
chiefly at Paphos, A math us, ~uulis,and Idalia v. -ium in Cyprus; 
at Pryx in Sicily, and at Cnidus in Caria; hence called 
Cyprus, -idis, Dea Pa phi a ; Amatliusia Venus; Venus Idalia, 
and KuvciNA ; Regina C'nidia : Venus Cnidin, 6 Atma % decens, 
anna, formosa , kv. also ( 'loacina or Cluacina , from elaerc, 
anciently the same with Imre or pur g arc, because her temple 
was built in that place, where the Romans and Sabines, after 
laying aside their arms, and concluding au agreement, purified 
themselves. Also supposed, to be the same with Libitum, the 
goddess of funerals, whom some make the same with Proserpine, 
— often put for love, or the indulgence of it : damnum Venus, 
pernicious venery. Sera juvermm Verms, toque inexhamta 
pubcrlm, the youths partake late of the pleasures of love, and 
hence pass the age of puberty unexhausted; for a mistress; 
for beauty, comeliness, or grace. Talulte piet<t> Venus, vel 
Venu-sim, qmrn Gr&ci %xyrx vacant ; dicendt Veneres, the 

] liqiMTitibi’A KLi.ii llini, V\ St<i v.Vtrg. Jgn. n.fUU. tt Toe. Ann lii, u& Ota, 
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graces ; Venerem habere , Cicero says there were ©ore than owe 
Venus . 1 

The tree most acceptable to Venus was the myrtle, hence she 
was called myrtka, and by corruption mcrcia, and the month 
most agreeable to lier was ApriL, because it produced flowers; 
hence .called men sis veneris, on the fllst day of which the 
matrons, crowned, with myrtle, used to bathe themselves in the 
Tyber, near the temple of fortune virilis, to whom they offered 
frankincense, that sue would conceal their defects from their 
husbands.® 

The attendants of Venus weN her son cum; or rather the 
Cupids, for there.were many of them ; but two m osUre markable, 
one* Eros, who caused love, aijd the other, Anteros, who made 
it cease, or produced mutual love ; painted with wings, a quiver, 
bow, and carts: the three graces, (Gratia vel Char tits), 
Agiaia or Pasithea, Thalia, and Euphrosyiie, represented 
generally naked, with their hands joined together ; and nymphs 
dancing with the Graces, and Venus at their head. a 

8. Vulcanus vel Mulctber, the god of tire 4 and of smiths; the 
son of Jupiter and Juno, and husband of Venus: represented as 
a lame blacksmith, jmrdened from the forge, with a fiery red 
face whilsi at work, and tp’ea and heated after it. He is 
generally the subject of pity or ridicule to Urn other gods, as a 
cuckold and lame. Vulcan is .>aid to have had his work-shop & 
chiefly in Lemnos, and In the JK&lian or Lipari islands near 
Airily, or in a cave of mount /Etna. His workmen were the 
Cyclopes, giants with one eye in their forehead, who were 
usually employed in making the thunderbolts of Jupiter . 6 
Hence Vulcan is represented in spring as eagerly lighting up 
the lires in their toilsome or strong smelling work-shops , 7 to 
provide plenty of thunderbolts for Jupiter to throw in summer, 
called avtdus, greedy, as Virgil calls if/ nix, lire, " edax, from its 
devouring all things; sometimes put lor fire; willed l at ms, 
from its colour; from lukum v. lutum, woad, the same with 
tjlustum ; y which d$ es yellow ; J or rather from lutum, clay, hit* us, 
dirty, Cicero also mentions more than one Vulcan , 10 as indeed 
lie does in speaking of most of the gods. 

i). .Mars or flavors, the god of war and son of Juno; wor- 
shipped by the Thracians, (*et;e, and Scythians, and especially 
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by the Romans, as the father of Romulus, their founder, called 
Wradivus, 1 painted with a fierce aspect, riding in a chariot, or 
on horseback, with a helmet and a spear. Mars, when peace- 
able, was called qmbimts. 8 Bkuona, the goddess of war, was 
the wife or sister of Mars. 

A rouud shield 3 is said to have fallen from heaven *in the 
reign of Numa, supposed to be the shield of Mars; which was 
kept with great care in his sanctuary, as a symbol of the perpe- 
tuity of the empire, by the priests of Mars ; who were willed 
saxu ; and that it might not be stolen, eleven other’s were made 
quite like it 4 

The animals sacred to Mars were the horse, wolf, and the 
wood-pecker, 5 Mars is often, by a metonymy, put for war or 
the fortune of war ; thus, eequo, vario, ancipite , vicrrto Marte 
pngnatum cst , with equal, various, doubtful success ; Mars com- 
munis, the uncertain events of war; acocndere Mortem cantu , to 
kindle the rage of war by martial sounds; i. c. putjtum vei 
mUites ad pvgnam tubg ; collato Marte et am mux pug n arc, to 
contend in close battle, and from a distance; inmdunt Marfem 
clr/peis, they rush to the combat with shields, L e. j pug u am ine - 
nnt ; nostro Marte aliquid peragfte, by otiroun strength, without 
assistance ; vertcunduc crat, eguitem suo ulimotpie Marti png - 
ware, on horseback and on foot; vafere Marte f arcus i, to bo -a 
good pleader; die ere difficile est , quid Marx turn egent if lie, i. e. 
be l he a virtu ft, valour or courage ; nostra Marte , by our army or 
soldiers; alt era Marte, in a second battle; Mars turn, your 
manner of fighting ; incur m gemmi Mortis, by land and sea,® 

10. Mercukius, the son of .lupiter and Mnia, the daughter of 
Atlas; the messenger of Jupiter and of the gods; the god of 
eloquence; the patron of merchants and of gain, whence his 
name (according to others, quasi Medicurrius, quod mqdius inter 
dcos et homines currebat); the inventor of the lyre and of the 
harp ; the protector of poets or men of genius/ of musicians, 
wrestlers, &e. ; the conductot of souls or departed ghosts to their 
proper mansions; also the god of ingenuity and of thieves, 
called (Jyllenius vel t ylKiiia proles, from Cyllenn, a mountain 
in Arcadia on which ho was born ; and Tegeious, from Tegea, a 
city near it 

The distinguishing attributes of Mercury are his petasus, or 
winged cap; the talnria, or w'inged sandals for his feet; aiid 
a caducous, or wand 8 with two serpents about it, in his hand; 
sometimes as the god of merchants he bears a purse. 0 

Images of Mercury 10 used to be erected where several roads 

1 a Cv. F. * ■uni.*, -uim, vel Art Am. 1. 212 Hi>^ in, V ! rZ >Cn. iv SIS. 
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snot, 1 2 3 to point out the way ; on sepulchres, in the porches of 
temples and houses, &«. Ex quovis ligno mn fit mercuriwt, 
every one cannot become a scholar. 

1 1. Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Latona, bom jn the island 
Delos ; the god of poetry, music, medicine, augury, and archery * 
called also Phoebus and Sol. He had oracles in many places, 
the chief one at Delphi in Phocis ; called by various names from 
the places where he was worshipped, Cynthius, from Cynthus, a 
mountain in Delos ; Patareus, or -reus, from Patara, a city in 
Lycia ; I^atous, son of Ijatoim ; Thymbrmus, Gryuaeus, &c. ; also 
Pythius, from having skin the serpent Python/ 

Apollo isS usually represented as a beautiful beardless young 
man, with long hair (hence called inton&us et crinitus)* holding 
a bow and arrows in his right hand, and in his left hand a lyre 
or harp. He is crowned with laurel, which was sacred to him, 
as were the hawk and raven among the birds. 

The son of Apollo was msculapius, the god of physic, wor- 
shipped formerly at Kpidaurus in Argolis, under the form of a 
serpent, or leaning on a staff, round which a serpent was en- 
twined : — represented as an old man, with a long beard, dressed 
in a loose robe, with a staff in his hand. 

Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine muses ; 
said to be the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne or memory ; 
Calliope, the muse of heroic poetry ; CJio, of history ; Melpo- 
mene, of tragedy ; Thalia, of comedy and pastorals ; Erato, of 
love songs and hymns ; Euterpe, of playing on the flute ; Terp- 
sichore, of tlie harp ; Polyhymnia, of gesture and delivery, also 
of the three-stringed instrument called barbitos, vel -on ; and 
Urania, of astronomy.* 

The muses frequented the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, 
Pierus, &o., the fountains Oastalius, Aganippe, or Hippocrene, 
&c, t whence they had various names, Heliconides, Parnassides, 
Picrides, Costal ides, Thespi&des, Pimpliades, &c, 

12, Diana, the sister of Apollo, goddess of the woods and of 
hunting; called Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, and Hecate in 
hell : hence tcrget.iina, diva triformis, tria Virginia ora Dianas; 
also Lucina, llirhya, et Genitalis sou Genetyllis, because she 
assisted women in child-birth; Noctiiuca, and sidtrum regtna* 
'trivia, from her statues standing where three ways met. 

Diana is represented as a tali, beautiful virgin, with a quiver 
on her shoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her right hand, 
chasing deer or other animals. 

These twelve deities were called consented, -urn? and are 

1 in rompiHs- 5v, 7. P'liuuutus de quia in eoturiitutn .1r»- Nat. li, 41. uroracruti 

2 a wvri.oS*., f)>Kid N;iturn IVumm. vi>» Ah* quasi conaaniNruli*#, 
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comprehended in these two verse# of Ennius, as quoted by Apo* 
loins, da Deo Socxutis : 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Merourius, Jut I*, Neptunus, Vulmnus, Apollo. 

On ancient inscriptions they are thus marked <j. o. w. i. e. 
Jovi optirno maxima^ cktkrisq. dis oonskntibus. They were also 
called mi maonl, and gcklkstes, or nobilks, and are represented 
a# occupying a different part of heaven from the inferior gods, 
who are called plkbs. 1 

THE mi SELKCTI ft ERE BIGHT IN NUMBKtt, 

1. Satuknus, the god of time ; the son of Ccelus or Uranus, 
and Terra or Vesta. Titan his brother resigned the kingdom 
to him on this condition, that he should rear no male offspring. 
On which account he is feigned by the poets to have devoured 
his sous as soon as they were horn. Hut Rhea found means to 
deceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and his two 
brothers. 

Saturn, being dethroned by his son Jupiter, fled into Italy, 
and gave name to J>atium, from his lurking there. 8 He was 
kindly received by Janus, king of that country. Under Saturn 
is supposed to have been the golden age, when the earth pro- 
duced food in abundance spontaneously, when all things were 
in common, awl when there was an intercourse between the 
gods and men upon earth ; which ceased in the braven and iron 
ages, when even the virgin Astro a, or goddess of justice herself, 
who remained on earth longer than the other gods, at last, pro- 
voked by the wickedness of men, left it, The only goddess 
then left was Hope. 3 Saturn is painted as a decrepit old man, 
with a scythe in his hand, or a serpent biting off its own tail. 

2. Manus, the god of the year, who presided over the gates of 
heaven, and also over peace and war. He is painted with two 
faces. 4 His temple was open in lime of war, and shut in time ot 
peace. A street in Rome, contiguous to the forum, where 
bankers lived, was called by bis name, thus Janus surnmus rtb 
imo , the street Janus from top to bottom ; met! ins 1 the middle 
part of it. 6 Thoroughfares 6 from him were called Jani, and the 
gates at the entrance of private houses, Janus? ; thus, dextt o 
jano portte cuimrntalts, through the right hand postern of the 
Carmen tal gate. 7 

3. Rhea, the wife of Saturn ; called also Ops, Cybele, Magna 
Mater, Mater Deoruni, Jbrecynthin, Rhea, and Dindymene, 

1 Virg. Mn. i. 301. iil. 5> a Ut*mlo, 4 Infinite vH lMC n j>s. (> linnuUinneu i**rvi®. 
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from three mountains in Phrygia. She was painted as a nmtron, 
crowned with towers, 1 sitting in a chariot drawn by Hows.* 

Cybele, or a sacred stone, called by the inhabitants the mo- 
ther of the gods, was brought from Pessinus in Phrygia to 
Home, in the time of the second Punic wan 9 

4. Pluto, the brother of Jupiter, and king of the infernal 
regions ; called also Orcus, Jupiter infemux et Stygius, The 
wife of Pluto was proserpina, the daughter of Ceres, whom he 
carried off, as she was gathering flowers in the plains of Enna, 
in Sicily ; called Juno infer na or Sty fa, often Confounded with 
Hecate and Luna, or Diana ; supposed to preside over sorceries 
or incantations. 4 

There., were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 
were the pates or Destinies , 8 the daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis, or of Erebus and Nox, three in number; Clothe, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, supposed to determine the life of men by 
spinning. Clotho held the distaff, Laches is spun, and Atropos 
cut the thread : when there w as nothing on the distaff to spin, 
it was attended with the same effect Sometimes they are ail 
represented as employed in breaking the threads . 6 The ruriks,* 
also three in number, Alec to, Tisi phone, and Aregsera ; repre- 
sented with wings and snakes twisted in their hair : holding in 
their hands a torch, and a whip to torment the wicked ; mo ns 
vel IjtXhum, death ; somkvs, sleep, &c. Tins punishments of 
the infernal regions were sometimes represented in pictures, 
to deter men from crimes.® 

5. Bacchus, the god of wine, the son of Jupiter and Semele; 
called also Liber or Lyieus, because wine frees the minds of 
men from care: described as the conqueror of India; repre- 
sented always young, crowned with vine or ivy leaves, sometimes 
with horns; home called coumgkr, 0 holding in his hand a thyr- 
mb 9 or spear bound with ivy : his chariot was drawn by tigers, 
lions, or lynxes, attended by Silemts, his nurse and preceptor, 
bacchanals ,* 0 and satyrs. The sacred rites of Bacchus 11 were 
celebrated every third year 12 in the night-time, chiefly on 
Citlueron, nod Isrm nus in Rceatia on Ismarus, Rhodope, and 
Ed on in Thrace, 

Fmapto, the god of gardens, was the son of Bacchus and 
VenusA* 

<). Sol, the sun, the s,ame with Apollo; hut sometimes also 
distinguished, mid then supposed to be the sort of Hyperion, one 
of the Titans or giants produced by the earth; who is also put 
for the sun. Sol was painted in a juvenile form, having his 

1 turrits. Domini narcuut. ft 1'kwt. G*»t, r. 4. 1. 11 flawsharutii*, or f ,ii\, 
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head surrounded with rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, attended by the Horse or four seasons : Ver, the 
soring; J&tas, the summer; Autumnus, the autumn; and 
Hiems, the winter. 1 The sun was worshipped chiefly by the 
Persians under the name of Mithras. 

7* Luna, the moon, as one of the Dii Select i, was the daughter 
of Hyperion and sister of Sol. Her chariot was drawn only by 
two horses* 

8. Genius, the daemon or tutelary god, who was supposed to 
take care of every one from his birth during the w hole of life. 
Places and cities, as well as men, had their particular Genii. 
It was generally believed that every person had two genii, 
the one good, and the other bad. ZJef rondure genium stmrn , 
to pinch one’s appetite ; indulgere genio , to indulge it* 

Nearly allied to the genii were the lares and pknatks, house- 
hold-gods, who presided over families. 

The Lures of the Homans appear to have been the manes of 
their ancestors. 3 Small waxen images of them, clothed with a 
skin of a dog, were placed round the hearth in the hall. 4 On 
festivals they were crowned with garlands, and sacrifices were 
offered to them* 5 There were not only Lares donustici et 
familians , but also compi tales et vialcs, militmes et mar ini, &e. 

The Permits 6 were worshipped in the innermost part of the 
house, which was called penetralia : also impluvium, or cum - 
pfuvittm . There were likewise pub/ici Penates, worshipped in 
the capital, under whose protection the city and temples w ere. 
These dKneaa brought with him from 'Troy. Hence paint 
Penates, Jam tliaresqne. 7 

Home have thought the Lares and Penates the same ; and 
they seem sometimes to be confounded. They were, however, 
different. 6 The Penates were of divine origin ; the Lares, ot 
human. Certain persons were admitted to the worship of the 
Lares, who were not to that of the Penates. The Penates were 
worshipped only in the innermost part of the house, the Lares 
also in tne public roads, in the camp, and on sea, 

Lar is often put for a house or dwelling: opto atm lare 
fundus? a farm with a suitable dwelling. Ho Penates: thus, 
nos frit euccede Penotibus hospes™ come under our roof as our 
guest 

Oil MINORU M GENTIUM, OR INFERIOR DEITIES. 

These were of various kinds ; 
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1. Bit iNOtoKTRS, or heroes, ranked among the gods on ac- 
count of their virtue and merits; of whom the chief were,— 
Hercules, the son. of Jupiter, and Alemena wife of Ainplii- 
try on, kin# of Thebes; famous for his twelve labours, and 
other exploits : squeezing two serpents to death in his cradle, " 
killing the lion in the Nemamn wood, the hydra of the lake 
l^erna, the boar of Juryman thus, the brazen-footed stag on 
mount Menalus, the harpies in the lake of Stymphalus, Dio- 
niedes, and his horses, who were fed ou human flesh, the wild 
bull in the island of Crete, cleansing the stables of Augeas, 
subduing the Amazons and Centaurs, dragging the dog Cer- 
berus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the three-bodied 
Her yon from Spain, fixing pillars in tli efretwfo Gaditamim , or 
straits of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of the 
Hesperides, and killing the dragon which guarded them, slay- 
ing the giant Antaeus, and the monstrous thief Caous, & c. 

Hercules was called AJcides, from Alcaeus, the father of Ant 
phitryon; and Tirynthius, from Tiryns, the town where he was 
born ; CEtasus, from mount (Etc, where he died. Being con- 
sumed by a poisoned robe, sent him by his wife Dejanirn in a 
fit of jealousy, which he could not pull off, he laid himself on a 
funeral pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. Hercules is re- 
presented of prodigious strength, holding a club in his right 
hand, and clothed in the skin of the Nemaian lion. Men used 
to swear by Hercules in their asseverations : Hereto, Mehercto, 
vel -<es ,* so under the title of Dies Emms, i. e. Dens fidei , the 
god of faith or honour ; thus, per Dium Fidium, me Dim fidws 9 , 
s e.juvit 1 Hercules was supposed to preside too over treasures ; 
hence dives ami co Her rule, being made rich by propitious Hercu- 
les ; dextro Hereof e 9 by the favour of Hercules* Hence those who 
obtained great riches consecrated 3 the tenth part to Hercules.* 
Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter and JLeda, the wife of 
Tyudarus, king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Clytemnesfra, 
said to have been produced from two eggs ; from one of winch 
came Pollux and Helena, and from the other, Castor and 
Clytemnestra. But Horace makes Gist or and Pollux to spring 
i nun the same egg. He, however, also calls them kratkks 
Helena, the gods of mariners, because their constellation was 
much observed at sea : called Tyndaridas, Gemini, &c. Castor 
was remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing; represented 
as riding on white horses, with a star over the head of each, 
and covered with a cap ; hence called fkatrks pilbati. There 
was a temple at Home dedicated to both jointly, but called the 
temple only of Castor. 5 
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ASueas, called Jupiter Indiges ; and Romulus, gtrmiKUS, after 
being' ranked among- ih e god^ either from qttiris a spear, or 
Cures, a city of the Sabines. 1 * * 

The lioumn emperors also after their death were ranked 
among the gods. 

2, There were certain gods called semoxes ; * as. 

Pan, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the flute; said to 
he the son of Mercury and Penelope, worshipped chiefly in 
Arcadia ; hence called Arcaditui, and M&mdius, vel -idea, et 
J&cgui, from two mountains there ; Tcgcmta, from a city, &e. 
called by the Romans hums ; — represented with horns and 
goat’s feet Pan was supposed to be the author of sudden frights 
or causeless alarms; from him called Panici tcrrores? 

i'AUKus and Sylvanus, supposed to be the same with Pan. 
The wife or daug hter of Faun us was Fauna or Fatua, called also 
Marica and bon a dra. 4 

'There were several rural deities called faitxi, who were be- 
lieved to occasion the nightmare. 5 * 

Vertumnus, who presided over the change of seasons and 
merchandise; — supposed to transform himself into different 
shapes. Hence ptrtuwnis natns iniquis , an inconstant man.*' 

Pomona, the goddess of gardens and fruits; the wife of 
Vertumnus. 7 

h lora, the goddess of flowers ; willed Ohloris by the Greeks.® 

Terminus, the god of boundaries; whose temple was Always 
open at the top, 11 And when, before the building of the capital, 
all the temples of the other gods were unhallowed/ 11 it alone 
could not, 11 which was reckoned an omen of the perpetuity of 
Urn empire. 

Paces, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and herds 
usually feminine, paMlona pairs/ 51 

Hymen vel hymen .cus, the god of marriage. 

La verna, the goddess of thieve*. 151 

V acuna, who presided over vacation, or respite from business. 11 

Avbrruncus, the god who averted mischiefs. 1 ' There were 
several of these. 

Fascinl's, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 

Robious, the god, and rubiuo, or noaiao, the goddess who 
preserved corn from blight. 10 Ovid mentions only the goddexs 
rubuio. 1 L 
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Mephitis, the goddess of had smells. 1 Cloacina, of the cloaca t 
or common sewers. 

Under the Semen es were comprehended the nymphs,* female 
deities, who presided over all parts of the earth: over moun- 
tains, Oreades ; woods, Dryades, Hamadryads, Napae® ; rivers 
and fountains, Naiades vel Naiades ; the sen, Nereides, Oeeani- 
tides, &c. — Each river was supposed to have a particular deity, 
who presided over it; as Ti berm us over the Tiber; 51 Eridanua 
over the Po; taurino vultu, with the countenance of a bull, 
and horns; as all rivers were represented.* The sources of 
rivers were particularly sacred to some divinity, and cultivated 
with religious ceremonies. Temples were erected ; as to 
Ulitumnus, to Uissus; 5 small pieces of money were thrown into 
them, to render the presiding deities propitious; and no person 
was allowed to swim near the head of the spring, because the 
touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrated 
waters.* Thus no boat was allowed to be on the lacm Vadimonis , 
in which were several boating islands. Sacrifices were also 
offered to fountains ; as by Horace to that of Bandusia, whence 
the rivulet Digentia probably flowed. 7 

Under the s km ones were also included the judges in the in- 
fernal regions, Minos, Sulcus, and Rhndamanthus; charon, tlm 
fern man of hell, 6 who conducted the s<fuls of the dead in a 
boat over the rivers Styx and Acheron, and exacted from 
each his portorium or freight, 9 which he gave an account of to 
Pluto; hence called, portitor: the dog cerbkrcs, a three- 
headed monster, who guarded the entrance of hell. 

The Romans also worshipped the virtues and affections of the 
mind, and the like; as Piety, Faith, Hope, Concord, Fortune, 
Fame, &e., even vices and diseases; and under the emperors 
likewise foreign deities ; as Isis, Osiris, Annins, of the Egyp- 
tians ; 10 also the winds and the tempests : Kurus, the east wind ; 
Auster or Notus, the south wind; Zephyrus, the west wind; 
Boreas, the north wind; Africus, the south-west; Corns, the 
north-west ; and Ei.Lus, the god of the winds, who was supposed 
to reside in the Li pari islands, hence called Insula* Audi® : 
aurjb, the air-nymphs or sylphs, &c. 

The Romans worshipped certain gods that they might do 
them good, and others that they might not hurt them; as 
Averruncus and llobigus. There was both a good Jupiter and 
a bad ; the former was called pijovis, 1 * or Diespiter, and the 
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latter, vejovis, nr vedius. But Ovid makes Vejovis Use tame 
* with Jupiter parvus , or non tnagnus , l 

II. MINISTRI SAORORUM, THE MINISTERS OF SACRED 
THINGS. 

The ministers of religion, among the Romans, did not form a 
distinct order from the other citizens. 2 They were usually 
chosen from the most honourable men in the state. Some of 
them were common to all the gods ; J others appropriated to a 
particular deity. 4 Of the former kind were,, 

1. The pontikices, 5 who were first instituted by Numa. and 
chosen from among the patricians, were four in number till Urn 
year of the city 454, when four more were created from the 
plebeians. Some think that originally there w m only one 
pontifex ; as no more are mentioned in Livy, i, 20 ; ii. 2. Sylla 
increased their number to fifteen ; they were divided into 
majores and minores. Some suppose the seven added by Syila 
and their successors to have been called minores; and the eight 
old ones, and such as were chosen in their room, majores. 
Others think the majores were patricians, and the minores ple- 
beians. Whatever be in this, the cause of the distinction cer- 
tainly existed before the time of Sylla. The whole number of 
the pontifioes was called collegium. 0 

The pontificess judged in all causes relating to sacred things ; 
and, in cases where there was no written law, they prescribed 
what regulations they thought proper. Such as neglected their 
mandates, they could fine according to the magnitude of the 
offence. Dionysius says, that they were not subject to the 
power of any one, nor bound to give an account of their con- 
duct even to the senate, or people. Hut litis must be understood 
wiili some limitations; for we learn from Cicero, that the 
tribunes of the commons might oblige them, even against their 
will, to perforin certain parts of tlieir office, and an appeal 
might be made from their decree, as from all others, to the 
people. It is certain, however, that their authority was very 
great. It particularly belonged to them to see that the inferior 
priests did their duty. From the different parts of their office, 
the Greeks called them UftohoetaKseTiOt, hgovof * «, hf>&<pv\o iks( } 
hmipx’jTcit, mcrorum doctor es t administrator es > custodes, 1 1 
interpret es. 7 

From the time of Numa, the vacant places in the number of 
pontifices were supplied by the college, till the year 650 ; when 

t K.i*w hi. 40, &«. tin'll, pnwuin ft rttUtaiu* I? Eft 01, [Hour, ii 

0«H, v. II. 5 a posse f.iterp, quia nepo, coin sitftrii 73. Cir, Hit. R, G. 

I Mt* p. 8b. lilt, ,u* ir.t #«rra In- ft ul* d» Ttt*i>ri*n Dow. IS. 

<1 npmitrnT dearuiji si cir.iiii ; vel palms a Rant, V*rr. L. L. tv 7 Dtony* H 73. Ce. 

|» ir,w i&ctatuiu, n*m ab II, 1) uny U.7 X U. 45. Dwm. 1, 4A» 5] . Har. 

4 tfiM bimul nuntini «*i- wc subtieius c*l 'actus 6 Ltv. iv. 4, it. 6. skiI. 1(. Itt. Am. MU. lA 
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Domitius, a tribune, transferred that right to the people SyUa 
abrogated this law; but it was restores! by Labienus, a tribune, 
through the influence of Julius Cffisar. Antony again transferred 
the right of election from the people to the priests; 1 thus Lepidus 
was cliosen pontifex maxi mus irregularly. 8 Pansa once more 
restored the right of election to the people. After the battle of 
Actium, permission was granted to Augustus to add to all the 
fraternities of priests as many above the usual number as he 
thought proper; which power the succeeding emperors exer- 
cised, so that the number of priests was thenceforth very un- 
certain* 8 

The chief of the pontifices# was called pontifex maximw ; 4 
which name is first mentioned by Livy, iii. 54. He 'was crested 
by the people, while the other ponlifices were chosen by the col- 
lege, commonly from among those who had borne the first 
offices in the state. The first plebeian pontifex maxima* was T. 
Corimcanius.* 

This was an office of great dignity and power. The pontifex 
maxi mus was supreme judge and arbiter in ail religious matters. 
He took care that sacred rites were properly performed ; and, for 
that purpose, all the other priests were subject to him. He 
could hinder any of them from leaving the. city ; although in- 
vested with consular authority, and fine such as transgressed Ins 
orders, even although they were magistrates. 8 

How much the ancient Homans respected religion and its 
ministers we may judge from this ; that they imposed a fine on 
Tremellius, a tribune of the commons, for having, in a dispute, 
used injurious language to Lepidus the pontifex maxima*. 7 But 
the pontifices appear, at least in the time of Cicero, to have 
been, in some respects, subject to the tribunes. 8 

It was particularly incumbent on the pontifex maxim us to 
take care of the sacred rites of Vesta. If any of the priestesses 
neglected their duty, he reprimanded or punished them, some- 
times by a sentence of the college, capitally. 9 

The presence of the pontifex maxim us was requisite in public 
and solemn religious acts ; as when magistrates vowed games or 
the like, made a prayer, or dedicated a temple, also when a 
genera] devoted lnmself for his army, 18 to repeat over before 
them the form of words proper to be iwed£ which Seneca calls 
pon tiki calk carmen. It was of importance that he pronounced 

1 Bio. sllv. ftj». vsxvU. 8 Cic. Wp. Brut. 8. Dio. 0 Liv. i. SA. tl. £. lx.4S, Li*r. ly, 44. fill. 15. 
87. Outity. it. 7J. Sueu li. 20. hu. 17. Ep. xix. I. aaxvih 5. a*it, 57, xxviSi. 11. Cw. 

Nrr. !i , 1 m, f?,c C ate. 4 quod maslinua rerujn, xt'A 4i. Cic, I’hii. ah Mar, fMft. 7. I -eg*, iu 

•h Hull* u. ?, Veil. U. qu« tid aftrra, el rch- 6. Tat 'Ann. iii. 5d. 61. Si. 

12. gmiiet iK’rtiuaul, pi* 7 »«r<»rum'jo» qu&in 10 Lie. it. 87, vJr.O, i*. 

8 ib. farto rtc.v»» Vel. d»x ait, Fe*L judex lwaftinrulutun jus jh>. Kh *. 7. 88. uxl V. 
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ftirtui ac tviiuulta, dmntiniui atque hn* jtlvtl. 11 iia verba nmire, *v 

nonti&aaium rnuaimuin manarmn. Id. in ordn 8 Cic. Ihun. 45. cuuuien prnawi, IK V. 

interoejdt, b W, Ep, wrenlntuuu 8 l)> . K. in. 417. OeU. 41. 

U7. & Uif, aar, A Kj'.triii. h 12. Sen. l/iti. v. 2. 
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dm word* without hesitation. He attended at the GounHia, 
especially when priests were created that he might inaugurate 
diem, likewise when adoptions or testaments were made,' At 
these die other pontifices also attended: hence the Gomitia 
were said to be held, or what was decreed in them to be done, 
apud pontifices vel pro collegia pontificum , in presence of; 
solmnia pro pontifice suscipere, to perform the due sacred rites 
in the presence, or according to the direction, of the pentife* 
maxima*. Any thing done in this manner was also said prmtU 
ficio jure fieri . And when the pontifex maxi m us pronounced 
any decree of the college hi their pretence, he was said fro col- 
lboio respond ebb. 2 The decision of die college was sometimes 
contrary to his own opinion. He, however, was bound to obey 
it, Wliat only three pontifices determined was held valid. 
But, in certain cases, as in dedicating a temple, the approbation 
of tlie senate, or of a majority of die tribunes of the commons, 
was requisite. I * 3 The people, whose power was supreme in every 
thing, 4 * * might confer the dedication of a temple on whatever 
person they pleased, and force the pontifex maxim us to officiate, 
even against his will ; as they did in the case of Flavius. In 
some cases the famines and rex sucrorum seemed to have 
judged together with the pontifices, and even to have been 
reckoned of the same college.* It was particularly the province 
of the pontifices to judge concerning marriages.** 

The pontifex maximus and his college had the care of regu- 
lating the year, and the public calendar, called fasti kalkndaRks, 
because the days of each month, from kalends to kalends, or 
from beginning to end, were marked in them through die whole 
year, what days were fasti, and what nefasti , &«., the know- 
ledge of which was confined to the pontifices and patricians, 7 dll 
C. Flavius divulged them. 8 In the fasti of each year were also 
marked the names of the magistrates, particularly of the consuls. 
Thus, enumeratio fietorum, quasi unnorum ; fasti memorts, per- 
nianent records; picti, variegated with different colours; &ig~ 
nuntes temporal Hence a list of the consuls, engraved on 
marble, in the time of Constantins, the son of Constantine, as it 
is thought, and found accidentally by some persons digging in 
the forum, A. D. 1545, are called fasti consul arks, or tlie 
Cupltolian marbles , because beautified, and placed in the Capi- 
tol, by cardinal Alexander Farnese. 

in latter times it became customary to add, on particular 
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days, after the name of the festival, some remarkable occur- 
rence. Thus, on the Luptrcalia, it was marked 1 that Antony 
had offered the crown to Caesar. To have one’s name thus 
marked 2 was reckoned the highest honour ( whence, probably, 
the origin of canonization in the church of Home) ; as It was the 
greatest disgrace to have one's name erased from the fasti** 

The books of Ovid, which describe the causes of the Roman 
festival for the whole year, are called fasti . 4 The first si* f 
them only are extant 

In ancient times, the pontifex maxim us used to draw up a 
short account of the public transactions of every year in a book , 4 
and to expose this register in an open place at hts bouse, where 
the people might come and read it ; ® which continued to be 
done to the time of Mucius Scasvoia, who was slain in the mas- 
sacre of Marius and €inna. These records word called, in the 
time of Cicero, akfalk* maxi mi , 1 as having been composed by 
the pontifex maxim us* 

The annals composed by the pontifex before Home was 
taken by the Gauls, called also commentarii, perished most of 
them with the city. After the time of Sylla, the pontifices seem 
to have dropped the custom of compiling annals ; but several 
private persons composed historical accounts of the Homan 
affairs ; which from tneir resemblance to the pontifical records 
in the simplicity of their narration, they likewise styled annals ; 
as Onto, Pictor, Piso, Hotiensius, and Tacitus . 8 

'the memoirs® which a person wrote concerning his own 
actions were properly called comhextarii, as Julius Osar 
modestly called the books he wrote concerning his wars ; lu and 
Gctlius calls 'Xenophon’s book concerning the words and actions 
of .Socrates 11 Memorabilia Socratis. But this name was applied 
to any thing which a person wrote or ordered to be written as a 
memorandum for himself or others , 12 as the heads of a discourse 
which one was to deliver, notes taken from the discourse or 
book of another, or any book whatever in which short notes or 
memorandums were written : thus, commmtarii rtgis Numce, 
Setvii Tut Hi, ftumnh, regum, Cccsaris, Trajani, Hence a am* 
mmtanis, a clerk or secretary. Ocellus, in writing to C icero, 
calls the acta publico , or public registers of the city, comsiknta- 

RUTS RKRUW URBANARUM. U 

In certain cases the pontifex maximus and his college had the 
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power of life and death ; but their sentence might be renewed 
by the people. 1 * * 

The pontifex maximus, although possessed of so great power, 
is called by Cicero pkjvatus, as not being a magistrate.* But 
some think that the title pontifex maximus is here applied to 
Scipio by anticipation, he not having then obtained that office, 
according to Paterculus, contrary to the account of Appian, and 
Cicero himself elsewhere calls him simply a private person. 
Livy expressly opposes politicoes to privntus 

The pontifices wore a robe bordered with purple, 8 and a 
woollen cap, 4 * in the form of n cone, with a small rod 8 wrapt 
round with wool, and a tuft or tassel on the top of it, called 
apex, often put for the whole cap; thus, baton treme? e regum 
apices, to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an enraged 
Persian monarch; or for a woollen bandage tied round the 
head, which the priests used instead of a cap for the sake of 
coolness. 6 $uipicius (xalba was deprived of his office on account 
of his cap having fallen 7 from his head in the time of a 
sacrifice. Hence ape? is put for the top of any thing; as, 
mantis apex, the summit of the mountain; or for the highest 
honour or ornament; as, ape x senectutis est auctontm, authority 
is the crown of old age. 8 

In ancient times the pontifex maximus was not permitted to 
leave Italy. The first pontifex maximus freed from that re- 
striction was P. IJcinius (Vassiis, A. U. til H ; so afterwards 
CJmsar. 9 

r Ihe office of pontifex maximus was for life, on which account 
Augustus never assumed that dignity while I/epidn* was alive, 
which Tiberius ami Smeca impute to his clemency ; but with 
tvh at justice, we may learn from the manner in which Augustus 
behaved to I/epidus in other respects. For, after depriving him 
of his share in the Triumvirate, A. If- 718, and confining him 
for a long time to Circeji under custody, he forced him to come 
to Rome, against his w ill, A. V. 736, and treated him with great 
indignity. 10 After tho death uf Lepidus, A. IJ. 741, Augustus 
a <8 nmed the office of pontifex maximus, which was ever after 
held by bis successors, and the title even by Christian einpcron 
till the time of Oratian, or rather of Theodosius; for on one ot 
the coins of Hratian this title is annexed. When there were 
two or more emperors, Dio informs us that one of them only 
was pontifex maximus; but this rub was soon after violated. 11 

1 A sc Oic Mil. Y&. $8. Lamii. AIws. VAe, L** 4 . I, 1. t>n*. 212. 
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Tti® hierarchy of Lite church of Home is thought to have beeu 
established partly on the model of the pontifex maximus and 
the college of pontitices. 

The pontitices maximi always resided in a public house/ 
called regia . 2 Thus, when Augustus became pontifex maximus, 
he made public a part of his house, and gave the regia ( which 
Dio calls the house of the rex aacrorum) to the vestal virgins, to 
whose residence it was contiguous ; whence some suppose it the 
same with the regia Num the pal aw of Kunia, to which Horace 
is supposed to allude under the name of mouummta regh y Od. 
i. 2, 15, and Augustus, Suet 7l>; said after wards to sustain the 
atrium oft Vesta, called atrium rrcmum. Others suppose it dif- 
ferent It appears to have been the same with that regia men- 
tioned by Festus in kquus octobkh, in which was the sanctuary 
of Mars ; for we learn from Dio that the arms of Mars, i. e, the 
ancilia, were kept at the house of t'aisar, as being pontifex 
maximus. 3 Maerohius says that a ram used to be sacrificed in it 
to Jupiter every mndince or market-day, by the wife of the 
ftamen dinks , .* 

A pontifex maximus was thought to be polluted by touching, 
and even by seeing, a dead body; as was an augur. So tile 
high priest among the Jews. Kven the statue of Augustus was 
removed from its place, that it might not be violated by the 
sight of slaughter. Hut Dio seems to think that the pontifex 
maximus was violated only by touching a, dead body. 5 

II. Auuurhx, anciently called auspices, 6 whose office it was to 
lbretel future events, chiefly from the flight, chirping, or feeding 
of birds, 7 ami aha from other appearances: a body of priests 8 
of the greatest authority in ttie Homan state, because nothing 
of importance was done respecting the public, either at home or 
abroad, in peace or in war, without consulting them/ and 
anciently in affairs of great consequence they were equally 
scrupulous in private, w 

Augur is often put for any one who foretold futurity. >So, 
augur Apollo^ i. e. qui augurio protest t the god of nugury* 11 
Auspkx denoted a jxjrson who observed and interpreted omens, 11 
particularly the priest who officiated at mnrriftges. In later 
times, w hen the custom of consulting the auspices was in a great 
measure dropped, those employed to witness the signing of the 
marriage-contract, and to see I hat every thing was rightly per- 

J hohUiml, >c. C&«ar, 3 Ov. F. vi. '.Jbl, TOm. 7 pi avnm p*»lu vfll VVr. v. Q. vbi t&pto, 
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formed, wore called av spicks nuptiarum, otherwise proxendat, 
tmcihatores, Tetf»»vj»<ptot, pronubL Hence auspex is put for a 
favourer or director ; thus, auspex leg is, one who patronised a 
law ; auspices caeptorum operum, favourers ; dm auspicious, 
under the direction or conduct of ; so auspice mma, the muse- 
ii spiring; Teucro, Teucer being your leader** 

AuocrRnjM and aubpicium are commonly used promiscuously ; 
but they are sometimes distinguished. Auspicium was properly 
the foretelling of future events from the inspection of birds ; 
augurium, from any omen or prodigies whatever ; hut each of 
these, words is often put for the omen itself. Auqurium salutis, 
when the augurs were consulted whether it was lawful to aide 
safety from the gods . 8 The omens were also called ostenla\ 
por tenia, mrmsira , prodigiaJ The auspices taken before passing 
a river were called prjikmnia , l * * 4 from the beaks of birds, as it is 
thought, or from the points of weapons , 5 a kind of auspices 
k peculiar to war, both ot which had fallen into disuse in the time 
* of Cicero. 

The llomans derived their knowledge of augury chiefly from 
the Tuscan s : and anciently their youth used to be instructed as 
carefully in this art as afterwards they were in the (ireek 
literature. b%r this purpose, by a decree of the senate, six of 
the sons of the leading men ut Home were sent to each of the 
twelve states of Etruria to be taught Valerius Maximus says 
ten . 6 It should probably be, in both authors, one to each* 

Before the city of Home was founded, Romulus aud Remus 
are said to have agreed to determine by augury 7 who should 
give name to the new city, and who should govern it when 
built Romulus chose the Palatine hill, and Remus the Aven- 
t jne, as places to make their observations . 0 Six vultures first 
appeared as an omen or augury 9 to Remus: and after this 
omen was announced or formally declared , 10 twelve vultures 
appeared to Romulus. Whereupon each was saluted king by 
his own party. Ihe partisans of Remus claimed the crown to 
him from his having seen the omen first ; those of Romulus, 
from the number of birds. Through the keenness of the con- 
test they came to blows, and in the scuffle Remus fell. The 
common report is, that lteiuus was slain by Romulus for having, 
in derision, lept over his walls . 11 

After Romulus, it became customary that no one should enter 
upon an office without consulting the auspices. Rut Dionysius 

l Od. f. 7. *7. Rp. i.a, > nil*. xxxrfi. 2* ll.Sl. 42. 9 ttcijrnrhiai. 
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informs us that, in his time, this custom was observed merely 
for form** sake. In the morning of the day on which those 
elected were to enter on their magistracy, they rose about 
twilight, and repeated certain prayers under the open air, 
attended by an augur, who told them that lightning baa appear* 
ed on the left, which was esteemed a good omen, altUoxtgb no 
such thing had happened. This verbal declaration, although 
false, was reckoned sufficient 1 

The auirurs are supposed to have been first instituted by 
Romulus, three in number, one to each tribe, as the haruspiees, 
and confirmed by Kama. A fourth was added, probably by 
Servius Tulliu*, when he increased the number of tribes, and 
divided the city into four tribes. The augurs were at first all 
patricians; till A. U. 454, when five plebeians were added. 
Sylla increased their number to fifteen. They were at first 
chosen, as the other priests, by the Comitia Curiata, and afters 
wards underwent the same changes as the pontifioes * The chief 
of the augurs was called maqistek oollkgii. 'The augurs en- 
joyed this singular privilege, (hat, of whatever crime they were 
guilty, they could not be deprived of their office; because, as 
1 lularch says, they were intrusted with the secrets of the 
empire. The laws of friendship were anciently observed with 
great care among the augurs, and no one was admitted into 
their number who was known to be inimical to any of the 
college, hi delivering their opinions about anything in the 
college, the precedency was always given to age. 3 

As the p on ti fires prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, 
so the augurs explained all omens.* They derived tokens b of 
futurity chiefly from five sources : from appearances in the 
heavens, as thunder or lightning; from the singing or flight of 
birds ; 6 from the eating of chickens ; from quadrupeds ; and 
from uncommon accidents, called dirw v. r I'he birds which 
gave omens by singing, 7 were the raven,® the crow, 9 the owl, 19 
the cock ; H by flight, 14 were the eagle, vulture, &c. ; by feeding, 
chickens/* touch attended to in war; 14 and contempt of their 
intimations was supposed to occasion signal misfortunes; as in 
the case of I\ Claudius in the fn&t Punic war, who, when the 
person who had the charge of the chickens 15 told him that they 
would not eat, which was esteemed a bad omen, ordered them 
to be thrown into the sea, saying, Then let them drink. Aftei 
w hich, engaging the enemy, lie was defeated with the loss of In* 
fleet. 19 Concerning ominous birds. &c. see &tat, Theb. iii 602, See. 
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The badges of the augurs 1 were, 1. A kind of robe, called 
trabka, striped with purple, * according to Servius, made of 
purple and scarlet. 2 3 * So Dionysius, speaking of the dress of the 
Salii, describes it as fastened with clasps;* hence difxiphum 5 6 
cogitate^ to desire to be made an augur; dibapko vestire, to 
make one. 2. A cap of a conical shape, like that of the ponti- 
lices.® 3. A crooked staff, which they carried in their right 
hand, to mark out the quarters of the heavens, 7 called lituUs . 8 

An augur made his observations on the heavens 9 usually in 
the dead of the night, 10 or about twilight 11 * He took his station 
on an elevated place, called abx or te.wplum, vel tabeknacumjm, 
which Plutarch calls where the view was open on all 

sides; and, to make it so, buildings were sometimes pulled 
down. Having first offered up sacrifices, and uttered a solemn 
prayer, 13 he sat down 14 with his head covered, 1 * and, according 
to Livy, L IH, with his face turned to the east; so that the parts 
towards the south were on the right, 16 and those towards the 
north on the left, 17 Then he determined with his iitum the 
regions of the heavens from east to west, and marked in his 
mind some objects straight forward, w at ns great a distance as his 
eyes could reach; within which boundaries he should make his 
observation. 19 This space was also called tkmpcum.^ Dionysius 
and Hygimis give the same description with Livy of the posi- 
tion of the augur, and of the quarters of the heavens. Hut 
Varro makes the augur look towards the south, which he calls 
pars antica ; consequently, the purs sinistra was on the east, 
and d extra on the west: that on the north he calls post, k a - 1 
In whatever position the augur stood, omens on the left among 
the Itouiaus were reckoned lucky ; but sometimes omens on the 
left are called unlucky,** in imitation of the Greeks, among 
whom augurs stood with their faces to the nor;h : and then the 
east, which was the lucky quarter, was on the right. 1 * 3 Hence 
dexter is often put for feltz vel faustus, lucky or propitious, 
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and sinister for infdix , infaustus , vel ftmestus y unlucky or 11ft* 
favourable. Thunder on the left was a good omen fot every 
thing else but holding the Comitia . 1 The croaking of a raven 1 
on the right, and of a crow y on the left, was reckoned fortunate, 
and vice versa * In short, the whole art of augury among the 
Romans was involved in uncertainty . 4 It seems to nave been at 
first contrived, and afterwards cultivated, chiefly to increase the 
influence of the leading men over the multitude. 

"The Romans took omens 5 also from quadrupeds crossing the 
. way, or appearing in an unaccustomed place ; s from sneering , 7 
spilling salt on the table, and other accidents of that kind, 
which were colled wika , sc . si gnu, or i>m.v. These the augurs 
explained, and taught how they should be expiated.. When 
they did so, they were said co/ time //tar if If the omen was 
good, the phrase was, impetkitum , inauuvkatum est , and hence 
it was called augurium impelTativum vel opt alum. Many curi- 
ous instances of Roman superstition, with respect to omens and 
other things, ure enumerated by Pliny, as among the Greeks by 
Pausani.m 9 Caesar, in landing at Adrumetmn in Africa with 
his army, happened to fall on his face, which was reckoned a 
bad omen; hut he, with great presence of mi ud, turned it to 
the contrary ; for, taking hold of the ground with his right 
hand, and kissing It, as if he had fallten on purpose, he ex- 
claimed, 1 talc possession of thee , O Africa l 1U 

Future events were nl*o prognosticated by drawing lots ; 11 
thus, oracuia sortibus cpqmtis dneuntut •, that is, being so adjusted 
that they had all an equal chance of coming out first ^ These lots 
were a kind of dice u made of wood, pold, or other matter, with 
certain letters, words, or marks inscribed on them. They Were 
thrown commonly into an urn, sometimes filled with water ,* 1 
and drawn out by the hand of a boy, or of the person who con- 
stilted the oracle. The priests of the temple explained the 
impoit of them. The lots w ere sometimes thrown like common 
dice, and the throws esteemed favourable or not, as in playing. 
South* denotes not only the lots themsehes, and the answer 
returned from the explanation of them, thus, sortes ipms et 
cetera , qtar, erant ad sortew, i. e. ad responsuiu reddendum, 
vrifuta, distwbmit sitniuf* but also any verbal responses what- 
ever of an oracle : 16 thus, ohaccmjm is put both for the temple, 
and the answer given in it . 17 Tacitus calls by the name of sortes 
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the manner in which the Germans used to form conjectures 
about futurity. They cut the branch of a tree into small parts 
or slips/ ana, distinguishing these slips by certain murks, scat- 
tered them at random 2 on a white cloth. Then a priest, if the 
presage was made for the public/ if in private, the master of a 
family, having prayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took 
up each of the Mips three times, and interpreted it according to 
die mark impressed on it Of prophetic lots, those of Praeneste 
were the most famous. 4 Livy mentions among unlucky omens 
the lots of Caere to have been diminished in their bulk/ and of 
Fulerii. Omens of futurity were also taken from names. 9 
Those who foretold futurity by lots or in any manner whatever, 
were colled soetilkqi, which name Isidorus applies to those 
who, upon opening any hook at random, formed conjectures 
from the meaning of the first line or passage which happened to 
cast up : 7 hence, in later writers, we read of the sortks vmui- 
LiAN.v, Homeric ns, kc. Sometimes select verses were written 
on slips of paper/ and, being thrown into an uvn, were drawn 
out like common lots ; whence of these it was said, sors excidtL 
'Chose who foretold future events by observing the stars, were 
called AsritOLOGi, mathematici, genkthliaci/ from //earns, vel 
genitura , the nativity or natal hour of any one, or the star 
which happened to be then rising, 10 and which was supposed to 
determine his future fortune : called also horomopm ; 11 thus, 
geminos, horoscope , varo (for vario) products gettio ; 0 natal 
hour, although one and the same, thou produeesfc twins of dif- 
ferent dispositions. Hence a person was said habere imper Ma- 
riam gcnesim, to whom an astrologer had foretold at his birth 
that he would be emperor. Those astrologers were aho called 
chawmlt or bab ixo*i i, because they came originally from Chnl- 
d&a or Babylonia, or Mesopotamia, i. e. the country between 
the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris : hence Chalduicis 
tattonibus cruditus, shilled in astrology; Babylonica doctrim , 
astrology ; net Babylonian teutons mtr/urus y and do not try 
astrological calculations, i. e. do not consult an astrologer/* who 
used to have a book, 13 in which the rising and setting, the con- 
junction, and otln»r appearances of the stars were calculated. 
Nome persons were so superstitious, that in the most trivial 
aiiairs of life they had recourse to such books/ 4 which Juvenal 
ridicules, vi. 570. An Asiatic astrologer/ 3 skilled in astronomy/ 9 
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wa» consulted by the rich ; the poor applied to common fortune* 
tellers, 1 who usually sat in the Circus Maximus, which is there* 
fore called by Horace jallax,* 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dreams 
were called conjcctores ; by apparent inspiration, hariali tel 
divim, vaiett vel vaticinatora , &c. 

Persons disordered in their mind 3 were supposed to possess 
the faculty of presaging future events. These were called by 
various other names; ceuriti or Ceriti , because Ceres was sup* 
posed sometimes to deprive her worshippers of their reason; 4 
also larvati, 5 and lymphatic i or lymphat i,® because the nymphs 
made those who saw them mad/ 7 Isidore makes hmpmticm 
the same with one seized with the hydrophobia. 8 Favor lym* 
pfiaticm , a panic fear ; tmmmi auri lymph atici, burning in the 
pocket, as eager to get out, or to be spent; mens lymphaia 
nuirmtkOy intoxicated. As hellebore was used in curing those 
who were mad, hence elkborosus, for ins anus. Those transport* 
ed with religious enthusiasm were called fanatjci, 9 from r an cm, 
a Jkri, because it was consecrated by a set form of words ; w or 
from faun us. 11 From the influence of the moon ou persons 
labouring under certain kinds of insanity, they are called by 
later writers lunatic!, % 

11 AHuapicas, 12 called also rxtisficks, who examined the victims 
and their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from thence 
derived omens of futurity; also from the dame, smoke, and 
other circumstances attending the sacrifice ; as if thfe victim 
name to the altar without resistance, stood there quietly, fell by 
one stroke, bled freely, &c. These were favourable signs. The 
contrary are enumerated, 'fhey also explained prodigies* 18 
Their office resembled that of the augurs ; but they were not 
esteemed so honourable: hence, when Julius Csesar admitted # 
Kuspina, one of them, into the senate, Cicero represents it as au 
indignity to the order. Their art was called haucsficina, vel 
haruspiewu disciplina, derived from Etruria, where it is said to 
have been discovered by one Tagus, and whence haruspices 
were often sent for to Rome. They sometimes (mine from the 
East ; thus, Armmius vel Comagenus haruspexP an Armenian 
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m Commagenian soothsayer. Females also practised this art. 1 * 
The college of the haruspices was instituted by Romulus. Of 
what number it consisted is uncertain. Their chief was called 
summus habuspex* Cato used to say, he was surprised that the 
“ harutpices did not laugh when they saw one another, their art 
was so ridiculous ; and yet wonderful instances are recorded. of 
tty truth of their predictions 3 * * * 

' in. QvriNDRcsMviRi sdcris faciundis, who had the charge of 
the Sibylline books, inspected them, by the appointment of tho 
senate, in dangerous junctures, and performed the sacrifices 
which they enjoined. It belonged to them in particular to cele- 
brate the secular grimes, and those of Apollo. They ore*said 
to have been instituted on the following occasion : — 

A certain woman, called Amalthaea, from a foreign country, 
is said to have come to Tavquinius Superbus, wisliing to sell nine 
books of Sibylline or prophetic oracles. But upon Tarquin’s 
refusal to give her tire price which she asked, she went uuay, 
and burned three of them. Returning soon after, she sought 
the same price for the remaining six. Whereupon, being ridi- 
culed by the king as a senseless old woman, she went and 
burned other three ; and coming back, still demanded the same 
price for the three which remained. Gellius says that the books 
were burned in the king's presence. Tarquin, surprised at the 
strange conduct of the woman, consulted the augurs what to do. 
They, regretting the loss of the books which had been destroy- 
ed, advised the king to give the price required. The woman, 
therefore, having delivered tho books, and having desired them 
to be carefully kept, disappeared, and was never afterwards 
seen. Pliny says she burned two books, and only preserved 
one. Tarquin committed the care of these books, called libiu 
giBYLLiNi, or versus, 3 to two men ** of illustrious birth ; one of 
‘'whom, called Atilius, or Tullius, 7 he is said to have punished, 
for being unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to be sewed 
up alive in a sack/ and thrown into the sea, the punishment 
afterwards inflicted on parricides. 9 In the year 387, ten men 10 
were appointed for this purpose, five patricians and five plebei- 
ans, afterwards fifteen, as it is thought, by Sylla. Julius Ctesar 
made them sixteen. They were created hi the same manner 
ns the pontifices. The chief of them was called mag is ter col- 
lect i. a 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fate of 
the Roman empire ; and, therefore, in public danger or cala- 
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roily, the keepers of them were frequently ordered by live senate . 
to inspect 1 them. They were kept in a stood mMt> Wew 
ground, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinas. But the Capitol 
using burned in the Margie war, the Sibylline books were de- 
stroyed together with it, A. U. 670. Whereupon ambassadors* 
were sent every where to collect the oracles of the Sibyls; for 
there were oilier prophetic women besides the one who canmto 
Tarquin ; Lactantius, from Varro, mentions ten ; $liaa, four. 
Pliny says there were statues of three Sibyls near the rostra in 
tlie forum.* The chief was the Sibyl of Cum®, 8 whom ASneas is 
supposed to hare consulted ; called by Virgil Deiphob*, from 
her age, longwm, virnxf and the Sibyl of Erythr®, a city of 
Ionia, 4 who used to utter her oracles with such ambiguity, that 
whatever happened, she might seem to have predicted it, us the 
priestess of Apollo at Delphi ; 6 the verses, however, were so 
contrived, that the first letters of them joined together ,made 
some sense t hence celled acrostichis, or in the plural acrotti - 
c hides, 1 Christian writers often quote the Sibylline verses in* 
support of Christianity; as Lactantius, i. 6. ii. 11, 1-2, iv. 6 ; 
but these appear to have boon fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verses thus collected, the Quin- 
decemviri made out new books; which* A uguatus (after having 
tainted all other prophetic books/ both Greek and Latin, 
above 2000), deposited in two gilt cases, 9 under the base of the 
statue of Apollo, in the temple of that god on the Palatine hill, 
to which Virgil alludes, Am. vi. (19, &c,, having first caused the 

C * its to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, 
use the former books were fading with age/* 

The quindeoetnvm were exempted from the obligation of 
serving in the army, and from other o dices in the* city. Their 
priesthood was for life. 11 They were properly the priests of 
Apollo; and hence each of them had at his house a brazen 
* tripod, 1 * as being sacred to Apollo, similar to that on which the 
priestess of Delphi sat; which Servius makes a three*foo|ted 
stool or table, 11 but others, a vase w ith three feet and a covering* 
properly called c nr Una,™ which also signifies a large round cal- 
dron, often put for the whole tripod, or for tlie oracle: hence, 
tripodas sentirt , to understand the oracles of Apollo. When 
tripods are said to have been given in a present, vases or cups 
supported on three feet are understood, 14 such as are to be seen 
on ancient coins. 
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IV, Septewvjri tpuhmum, w ho prepared the sabred feasts at 
games, processions, and other solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Romans to decree feasts to the 
gods, in order to appease their wroth, especially to Jupiter, 1 
during the public games.* These sacred entertainments became 
so numerous, that the pontifices could no longer attend to them ; 
on which account this order of priests was instituted, to act as. 
their assistants. They were first created A. U. 567, three in 
number, 3 and were allowed to wear the toga pretext a , J os the 
pontifices. 4 Their number was increased to seven, is is thought 
by Sylia.® If any thing had been neglected or wrongly per- 
formed in the public games, the Epulones reported it 8 to the 
pontifices; by whose decree the games on tfiat account were 
sometimes celebrated anew. The sacred feasts Were prepared 
with great magnificence ; hence, axnm pontificum , vel pontifi- 
cates ,*Bt augurates, for sumptuous entertainments. 7 

The pontifices, augures, septemviri epulones, and <^u in de- 
cemviri, were called the four colleges of priests. 8 When divine 
honours were decreed to Augustus, after his death, a fifth col- 
lege was added, composed of his priests; hence called collkoium 
sodalium AunusTALnrM. So vlaymuvm collegium , the priests of 
Titus and Vespasian. But the name of collboiuw was applied 
not only to some other fraternities of priests, hut to any number 
of men joined in the same office ; as the consuls, prmtors, qttteft- 
tors, and tribunes, also to any body of mercliants or mechanics, 
to those who lived in the Capitol, even to an assemblage of the 
meanest citizens or slaves.” 

To each of the colleges of pontifices, augurea, and quin de- 
cemviri, Julius Ciesar added one, and to the septemviri, three. 
After the battle of Actium, a power was granted to Augustus of 
adding to these colleges as many extraordinary members as he 
thought proper ; whirl* power was exercised by the succeeding 
emperors, so that the number of those colleges was thenceforth 
very uncertain. They seem, however, to have retained their 
ancient names; thus, Taolus calls himself quiiukcemvirali 
eacerdotio prmditus, and Pliny mentions n skftkwvib kpulonvm . 111 

It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the 
same family 11 should not enjoy the same priesthood. 1 * But 
under the emperors this regulation was disregarded. 

The other fraternities of priests were less considerable, 
although composed of persons of distinguished rank. 
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I. Fra rafts a mba rv A t es, twelve in number, who offered i® 
sacrifices for the fertility of the ground, 1 2 which were called 
sacra Ambarvalia, because the victim was curried round the 
fields* 8 Hence they were said agros lustrare et pwrgare, and 
the victim was called hostla ambarvalis, 3 * attended with a crowd 
of country people having- their temples bound with garlands of 
oak leaves, dancing end singing the praises of Ceres ; to whom 
libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine: 
these sacred rites were performed before they began to reap, 
privately as well as publicly. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by 
Remains, in honour of his nurse Acea Laurentia, who had 
twelve sons, and lyben one of them died, 11 omul us, to console 
her, offered to supply his place, and called himself and tha 
rest of her sons, fkatres a r vales. Their office was for life, 
and continued even in captivity aud exile* They wore a c^own 
made of the ears of corn, 5 and a white woollen w reath around 
their temples.® 

Inkulas erant filamenta lanen , quibus mcerdote* et kmHrn, 
teynplaqiie vdabantvr. 1 The m/ulte w ere broad woollen bandages 
tied with ribands, 1 * used not only by priests to cover their beads, 
but also by suppliants. 9 » 

8. Cum ones, the priests who performed tlie public sacred 
rites in eafh curia, thirty in number. 13 Heralds who notified 
the orders of the prince or people at the spectacles were also 
called cumoNBs. FJautus calls a lean lamb c uriv, i. e. gui cura 
faucet, which is lean with care. 11 

3. Feci ales, vel Fciutks, sacred persons employed in declar- 
ing- war and making pence. 13 The fecial is, wtio took the oath 
in the name of the Homan people in concluding a treaty of 
peace, was called pater patratus, u The fecialet 14 were insti- 
tuted by Numa Pompilius, borrowed, as Dionysius thinks, from 
the Greeks : they are supposed to have been twenty in number* 
'they judged concerning every tiling which related to the pro* 
claiming of war, and the making of treaties : the forms they 
used were instituted by Ancus. 15 They were sent to the enemy 
to demand the restitution of effects: 1 ” they always carried in 
their hands, or wreathed round their temples, vervain, 17 a kind 
of sacred gross or clean herbs, 1 * plucked from a particular place 
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lit) the capftol, -with the earth in which it grew; 1 hence the 
chief of them was called verbenarius. 3 If they were sent to 
make a treaty each of them carried vervain as an emblem of 
pence, and a flint stone to strike the animal which was sacri- 
ficed^ 

4. Sodalks Titii, vel Titienses, priests appointed by Titus 
Tatius to preserve the sacred rites of the Sabines; or by 
Koinulus, in honour of Tatius himself ; in imitation of whom the 
priests instituted^# August us after hi* death were called sodalks . 4 

5. Rex sacrorum, vel rex sacriflculus, a priest appointed, 
after tlie expulsion of Tarquin, to perform the sacred rites, 
which the kings themselves used formerly to perform; ait office 
of small importance, and subject to the pontifex maxim us, as all 
the other priests were. Before a person was admitted to this 
priesthood, he was obliged to resign any other office he bore. 
IBs wife was called regina, and his house anciently regia. 5 

rRIKSTS OK PARI K ULAK <300$. 

Tux priests of particular gods were called KLAwmas, from a 
cap or fillet® which they wore on their head. 7 The chief of 
these were : — 

1, Flamm dialib, tlie priest of Jupiter, who was distinguished 
by a lictor, .sella curulis , and toy a prmtexta , and had a right 
from his office of coming into the senate. Flamm max thus, 
the priest of Mars, qttirin alib, of Roiuulus, &c. These three 
were always chosen from the patricians. They were first insti- 
tuted by Numa, wdio had himself performed the sacred rites, 
which afterwards belonged to the flamm Dtatis. They were 
afterwards created by the people, when they were said to be 
elect*, desigmti , crtati, vel destinati, and inaugurated, or 
solemnly admitted to their office, by the pontifex inaximns and 
the augurs, when they were said inaugurate prodi, vel capi. 
The poutifex maxim us seems, to have nominated three persons 
to the people, of whom they chose one. 8 

The ft amines wore a purple robe called tnu, which seems 
to have been thrown over their toga; hence called by ifestus 
duplex amid us f and a conical cap, cal lml at>kx. Laniyerosqne 
api cbm, the sacred caps tufted with wool. Although not ponti- 
fical, they seem to have had a seat In that college. Oilier 
flamines were afterwards created, called winches, who might be 
plebeians, as the flamen of Carmen ta, the mother of Jivamler. 
1 he emperors also, lifter their consecration, had each of them 
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their flamines, and likewise colleges of priests, who were called 
mdale #. Thus, flame* cjjsauis, sc, Antonins . 1 ; 

The flamep'of Jupiter was an office of great dignity/ ;fei$ 
subjected to many restrictions, as, that he should wot ride on 
horseback, nor stay one night without the city, nor take .an 
oath, and several others . 3 His wife 4 was likewise under par- 
ticular restrictions ; but she could not be divorced : and if she 
died the daiuen resigned his office, because he could not per- 
form certain sacred rites without her assistance.^ 

From the death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple 
of Jupiter,* Cicero says in the temple of Vesta, to avoid the 
cruelty of Ciitna, A. U. Gfiti, there was no fiamen Dialis for 
seventy-two years, (Dio makes it seventy-seven years, but it 
seems not consistent), and the duties of his function were per- 
formed by the pontifices, til) Augustus made Servius Malugin- 
ensis priest of Jupiter . 7 Julius Caesar had indeed been elected* 
to that office at seventeen/ but, not having been inaugurated, 
was soon after deprived of it by Sylla. 

II. Salii, the priests of Mars, twelve in number, instituted 
byNuraa; so called, because on solemn occasions they used to 
go through Hie city dancing , 10 dressed in an embroidered tunic , 11 
bound with a brazen belt, and a toga pretexts or trabea; hav- 
ing on their head a cap rising to a considerable height, in the 
form of a cone , 12 with a sword by their side ; in their right hand 
a spear, a rod, or the like; and in their left, one of the ancllia, 
or shields of Mars . 13 Lucan says it hung from their neck , 14 
Seneca resembles the .leaping of the Salii 13 to that of fullers of 
cloth . 16 They used to go to the capitol, through the forum and 
oilier public parts of the city, singing as they went sacred 
songs, 1 ' said to have been composed by Numa, ,s which, in the 
time of Horace, could hardly be understood by any one, scarcely 
by the priests themselves . 19 Festus calls these verses ax amenta 
tel nssamnta f because they were written on tablets. 

The most solemn procession of the Salii was on the first at 
March, in commemoration of the time when the sacred shield 
was believed to have fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa. 
They resembled the armed dancers of the Greeks, called 
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Curetcs, from Crete, where that manner of dancing called 
rviuuCHis had its origin; whether invented by Minerva, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Curettes, who, being 
intrusted with the care of Jupiter in his infancy, to prevent his 
being discovered t by Saturn his father, drowned his cries by the 
sound of their arms and cymbals. It was certainly common 
among the Greeks in the time of Homer. 1 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salii unless 
a native of the place, and freeborn, whose father and mother 
were alive. Lucan calls them lecto. juventus pairicia , young 
patricians, because chosen from that order. The $ulii, after 
finishing their profession, had a splendid entertainment pre- 
pared for them ; hence baliarks dopes, costly dishes ; evuJtui 
Saliarem in modum , to feast luxuriously; 2 their chief was 
called pr sul, 3 who seems to have gone foremost in the proces- 
sion ; their principal musician, vates ; ami he who admitted 
new members, maoister. According to Dionysius, 4 Tullus 
llostilius added twelve other Salii, who were called aoqnalks, 
•ernes, or Collini , from having their chapel on the Colline hill. 
Those instituted by huina had their chapel on the Palatine hill ; 
hence, for the sake of distinction, they were called palahni , 5 

111. LurERCi, the priest* of Pan; so called 0 from a wolf, 
because that god was supposed to keep the wolves from the 
sheep. Hence the place where he was worshipped was called 
Jjupercal , and his festival Luptrcalia , which was celebrated in 
February ; at which time the Idiperci ran up and down the city 
naked, having only a girdle of goats’ skins round their waist, 
and thongs of the same in their hands, with which they struck 
those whom they met, particularly married women, who were 
thence supposed to be rendered prolific. 7 

There were three companies s of Impend ; two ancient, 
called fabiam and puintiliaxi, 1 ’ and ajhird, called julii, insti- 
tuted in honour of Julius Cajsar, whose first chief was Antony; 
and therefore, in that capacity, at the festival of the Lupercalia, 
although consul, he Went almost naked into the Jbncm Julwnt , 
attended by his lictors, and having made a harangue to the 
people 10 from the rostra, he, according to concert, as it is be- 
lieved, presented a crown to ('lesar, who was sitting there in a 
golden chair, dressed in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, 
which had been decreed him, surrounded by the whole senate 
and people. Antony attempted repeatedly to put the crown on 
his head, addressing him by the title of king, *md declaring 
that what he said and did was at the desire of his fellow* citizens. 
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Bat Caesar, perceiving the strongest marks of aversion in the 
people, rejected it, saying that Jupiter alone was king of Home, 
and therefore sent the crown to the Capitol, as a present to that 
god. 1 It is remarkable that none of the Succeeding emperors, 
in the plenitude of their power? ever ventured to assume the 
name of rex, king. 

As the Luperci were the mast ancient order of priests, said to 
have been first instituted by Evander/' so they continued the 
longest, not being abolished till the time of Anastasius, who 
died A. D. 518. 

* IV. Potith and pinarii, the priests of Hercules, instituted by 
Evander, when he built an aliar to Hercules, called maxima, 
after that hero had slain Cams ; said to have been instructed in 
the sacred rites by Hercules himself, 3 being then two of the 
most illustrious families in that place. The Pinarii, happening 
to come too late to the sacrifice, after the entrails were eaten 
up, 4 were, by tlie appointment of Hercules, never after per** 
mitted to taste the entrails: 6 so that they only acted as assis- 
tants in performing the sacred rites. 4 ' The Potitii , being taught 
by E winder, continued to preside at the sacrifices of Hercules 
for many ages; 7 till the Pinarii, by the authority or advice of 
Appiub Claudius the censor, having delegated their ministry to 
public slaves, the whole race, 8 consisting of twelve famili op, be- 
o^oe extinct within a year ; and some time after Appius lost 
his sight; a warniug, says Livy, against making innovations in 
religion. 4 * 

V. Halli, the priests of Cybele, the mother of the gods; so 
called from qallus, a river in Phrygia, which was supposed to 
make those who drank it mad, so that they castrated them- 
selves, as the priests of (ybele did, 10 in imitation of. A ttys, -yis, 
Attis, -idis, v. Attin, -inis; 11 called also curbtbs, cortbantks, 
their chief archjuallus ; all of Phrygian extraction ; is who used 
to carry round the image of Cybele, with the gestures of mad 
people, rolling their heads, beating their breasts to the sound of 
the flute/ 3 making a great noise with drums and cymbals; some- 
times also cutting their arms, and uttering dreadful predictions, 
i'aring the festival called hilajua, at the Vernal equinox/ 4 they 
washed with certain solemnities the image of Cybele, her cha- 
riot, her lions, and all her sacred things in the Tiber, at the 
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conflux of the Almo. 1 They annually went round the villages, 
asking an aims, 2 which all other priests were prohibited to do. 
All the circumstances relating to Cybele and her sacred rites 
are poetically detailed by Ovid, Fast. iv. 181, 373. The rites of 
Cytale wefa disgraced by great indecency of expression. 4 

Virqines vest ales, 5 vjrgins consecrated to ilie worship of 
Vesta, a priesthood derived from Alba, for Rhea Sylvia, the 
mother of Romulus, was a vestal, were originally from Troy, 
first instituted at Rome by Nuiua, and were four in number; 
two were added by Tarquinius Priscus, or by Servius Tullius, 
which continued to be the number ever after. 6 

The Vestal virgins were chosen first by the king's, 7 and after 
their expulsion, by the pontifex maximus ; who, according to the 
Fapian law, when a vacancy was to be supplied, selected from 
among the people twenty girls above six, and below sixteen years 
of age,® free from any bodily defect, which was a requisite in all 
priests, 9 whose father and mother were both alive, and freeborn 
citizens. It was determined by lot in an assembly of the people, 
which of these twenty should be appointed. Then the pontifex 
maximus went and took her on whom the lot fell, from her 
parents, as a captive in war, 10 addressing her thus, tr, amata, 
capio ; that being, according to A. Gellius, the name of tho 
first who was chosen a Vestal : hence cap eke virginem Vestal an, 
to choose a Vestal virgin; which word was also applied to the 
flamen dial is, to the pout i fires and augurs. 11 Rut afterwards 
tins mode of casting lots was not necessary. Tho pontifex 
maximus might choose any one he thought proper, with the con- 
sent of her parents, and the requisite qualifications. 12 If none 
offered voluntarily, the method of casting lots was used. 1 * 

The Vestal virgins were bound to their ministry for thirty 
years, l or the first ton years they learned the sacred rites ; for 
the next ten, they performed them ; and for the last ten taught 
the younger virgins. They were all said prtesidere sacris, nt 
ct&shbue tempi i antistites, v. -/rr, that they might, w ithout inter- 
ruption, attend to the business of the temple. 14 The oldest 14 
was called maxima. 1 " Alter thirty years’ service they might 
leave the temple and marry , which, however, was seldom done, 
and always reckoned ominous. 17 

The oflieo of the Vestal virgins was,—- 1. To keep the sacred 
fire always burning, 1 * whence < vtenuegue Vesta* obtitus , forget 
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ting the fire of eternal Vesta; watching it in the night-time 
alternately/ and whoever allowed it to go out was scourged* by 
the pontifex maxim us, 3 or by his order. This accident was 
always esteemed unlucky, and expiated by offering extraordi- 
nary sacrifices. 4 The fire was lighted up again, not from ano- 
ther fire, but from the rays of the sun, in which manner it was 
renewed every year on the first of March ; that day being an- 
ciently the beginning of the year, 5 — 2. To keep the sacred 
pledge of the empire, supposed to have been the Palladium, or 
the Penates of the Homan people, called by IMo ret U^et ; kept 
in the innermost recess of the temple, visible only to the virgins, 
or rather to the FesUtlitt maxima alone; 6 sometimes removed 
from the temple of Vesta by the virgins, when tumult ami 
slaughter prevailed in the city, or in case of a fire, rescued by 
Metellus the pontifex maxim us when the temple was in flames, 
A. tJ. 51tf, at the hazard of his life, and with the loss of his 
sight, and consequently of his priesthood, for which n statue 
was erected to him in the capitol, and other honours conferred 
on him, 7 — and, 3. To perform constantly the sacred rites of the 
goddess. Their prayers and vows were always thought to have 
great influence with the gods. In their devotions they wor- 
shipped the god Fascinus to guard them from envy. 5 

The Vestal virgins wore a long white robe, bordered wilh 
purple ; their heads were decorated with filleis 9 and ribands ; 10 
hence the Vest alls maxima is called vittata sackroos, and sim- 
ply vittata, the head-dress, sukkiholum, described by Pruden- 
tius . 11 When first chosen, their hair was cut off' and buried under 
an old lotos or lote-tree in the city , 13 hut it was afterwards 
allowed to grow. 

The Vestal virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. 
The praetors and consuls, when they met them in the street* 
lowered their fasces, and went out of the way, to show them 
respect. They had a lictor to attend them in public, at least 
after the time of liie triumvirate; 13 Plutarch says always; they 
rode in a chariot ; u sat in n distinguished place at the spectacles; 
were not forced to swear, 1 *' unless they inclined, and by none 
other but Vesta. They might make their testament, although 
under age ; for they were not subject to the power of a parent 
or guardian, as other women. They could free a criminal from 
punishment, if they met him accidentally ; and their interposi* 
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tion was always greatly respected. They had a salary from the 
public . 1 They were held in such veneration, that testaments and 
the most important deeds were committed to their care, and they 
enjoyed all the privileges of matrons who had three children . 8 

When the Vestal virgins were forced through indisposition 
to leave the atrium vrstr, probably a house adjoining to the 
temple, and to the palace of Numa, kbuia parva mmat, if nut a 
part of it, where the virgins lived, they were intrusted to the 
care of some venerable matron . 3 

If any Vestal violated her vow of chastity, after being tried 
and sentenced by tbo pontifices, she was buried aliye with 
funeral solemnities in a place called the campus sceckhatijs, 
near the Porta Col lino, and her paramour scourged to death in 
the forum ; which method of punishment is said to have been 
first contrived by Tarcjuinius Priscus. The commission of this 
crime was thought to forbode some dreadful calamity to the 
state, anti, therefore, was always expiated with extraordinary 
sacrifices. 'The suspected virtue of some virgins is said to hate 
been miraculously cleared . 4 

These were the principal divisions of the Hoiuan priests. 
Concerning their emoluments the classics leave us very much 
in tile dark ; as they also do with respect to those of the magis- 
trates. When Homulus tirst divided the Homan territory, he 
set apart what was sufficient for the performance of sacred ril*>s, 
and for the support of temples/' JSo Livy informs its; that 
Numa, who instituted the greatest number of prie.>ts ami sacri- 
fices, provided a fund for defraying these expenses, 1 ' but ap- 
pointed a public stipend 7 to none but the Vestal virgins. 
Dionysius, speaking of Homulus, says, that while other nations 
were negligent about the choice of their priests some exposing 
that office to sale, and others determining it by lot; Homulus 
made a law that two men, above fifty, of distinguished rank and 
virtue, without bodily defect, and possessed of a competent 
fortune, should be chosen from each curia, to officiate as priests 
in that curia or parish lor life ; being exempted by age from 
military sen ice, and bylaw from the troublesome business of 
the city. 'There is no mention of any annual salary. In after 
ages the priests claimed an immunity from taxes, which the 
pontifices and augurs for several years did not pay. At last, 
however, the qumstors panting money for public exigencies, 
forced them, after appealing in vain to the tribunes, to jay up 
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their arrears 1 Augustus increased both the dignity and emolu- 
ments 2 of the priests, particularly of the Vestal virgins; as he 
likewise first fixed the salaries of the provincial magistrates, 3 - 
whence we read of a sum of money 4 being given to those who 
were disappointed of a province * 5 Hut we read of no fixed 
salary for the priests ; as for the teachers of the liberal arts, and 
for others , 6 When Theodosius the Great abolished the heathen 
worship at Home, Zosinius mentions only his refusing to grant 
llie public money for sacrifices, and expelling the priests of 
both sexes from the temples . 7 It is certain however, that suf- 
licient provision was made, in whatever manner, for the main- 
tenance of those who devoted themselves wholly to sacred 
functions. Honour, perhaps, was the chief reward of the digni- 
fied priests, who attended only occasionally, and whose rank and 
fortune raised them above desiring any pecuniary gratification. 
There is a passage in the life of Aurelian by V op i sous , 8 which 
some apply to this subject ; although it seems to be restricted 
to the priests of a particular temple, pontifices roboravit , sc. 
Aurelia mis, i. e. he endowed the chief priests with salaries, 
Uecrevit eliam vrnolummta uiinistris , and granted certain emo- 
luments to their servants, the inferior priests who took ore of 
the temples. The priests are by later writers sometimes divided 
into three classes, the antistites , or chief 'priests, the sacerdote * 
or ordinary priests, and the numstn or meanest priests, whom 
Manillas calls auctoialos in Urdu jut a ministros , but for the 
most part only into two classes, the pontifices or sucerdotes, and 
the rmmsln , 9 


SERVANTS OF THE PRIESTS. 

Thk priests who had children employed them to assist in per- 
forming sacred rites; hut those who had no children procured 
free-born boys and girls to serve them, the boys to the age of 
puberty, and the girls till they were married. These were 
called Camdh and Cut/nlftf . 111 

Those w I to took care of the temples were called jeditui o r 
< vditumni , those who brought the victims to the altar and slew 
them, pop.k, vktimarii and cultiaru ; to whom in particular 
the name of mini&tri was properly applied. The boys who 
assisted the tlamines in sacred ntes were called klaminu ; and 
the girls, flaming. There were various kinds of musicians, 
UbieutcSj tMcmes, fidkines, &c. u 
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III. PLACES AND RITES OF SACRED THJHGft. 

The places dedicated to the worship of the gods were called 
temples, tkmfla, 1 and consecrated by the augurs ; hence called 
Augusta. A temple built by Agrippa in the time of Augustus, 
and dedicated to all the gods, was called Pantheon. 8 

A small temple or chapel was called sact.Uum or wdicula. A 
wood or thicket of trees consecrated to religious worship was 
called lucus, a grove,’ 3 The gods were supposed to frequent 
woods and fountains ; hence, esse locis supaos U&tatur mlva per 
omnern sola arms Libyen* 

The worship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, vows, 
and sacrifices. 

No act of religions worship was performed without prayer. 
The words used were thought of the greatest importance, and 
varied according to the nature of the sacrifice. Hence the 
supposed force of charms and incantations. 6 When in doubt 
about the name of any god, lest they should mistake, they used 
to say, guisyuis es. Whatever occurred to a person in doubt 
what to say, was supposed to be suggested by some divinity. 7 
In the daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most 
part in heaven, hut to go up and down the earth during the 
night to observe the actions of men. The stars were supposed 
to do the contrary. 8 

Those who prayed stood usually with their heads covered, 9 
looking towards the east; a priest pronounced the words before 
them;* 0 they frequently touched the altars or the knees of the 
images of the gods; turning themselves round in a circle, 11 
towards the right, 13 sometimes they put their right, hand to their 
mouth, 1 ’* and also prostrated themselves on the ground. 1 " 1 

'I fie ancient Homans used with the same solemnity to offer 
up vows. 15 They vowed temples, games (thence called ludi v o- 
tioi), sacrifices, gifts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, Ac. 
Also what was called vkr sacrum, that is, nil the entile which 
were produced from the fi^st of March to the end of April. 10 In 
this vow T among the Sammies, men were included. 1 ' Some- 
times they used to write their vows on paper or waxen tablets, 
to seal them up, 18 and fasten them with wax to the knees of the 
images of the gods; that being supposed to be the seat of 
mercy : hence genua incerare d<:6ruw, to cover with wax the 
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knees of the gods. When the things for which they offered 
up vows were granted, the vows were said mlere, esse rata, &c., 
but if not, cadere , esse irrila^h c. 

The person who made vows was said esse voti reus ; and when 
he obtained his wish , 1 voti vel voto riammtus , bound to make 
good liis vow, till he performed it Hence damnabis tu quoque 
i ot*s, i. e, oblicjabis ail vota solvcnda , shall bind men to perform 
their vows by granting what they prayed for; rcdthre vel sol- 
vere vota , to perform. Pars proxies drbita , 2 debiti vel meriti 
honour, merit a dona, &c. A vowed feast 8 was called polloo 
tum, from pollacerr, to consecrate ; hence pollueibihter cosnatr, 
to feast sumptuously . 4 Those who implored the aid of the gods, 
used to lie 5 in their temples, as if to receive from them re- 
sponses in their sleep, llie sick in particular did so in the 
temple of .AiNeulnpius . 6 

T hose saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes in 
the temple of Neptune, with a picture 7 representing the circum- 
stances of their danger and escape . 8 So soldiers, when dis- 
charged, used to suspend their arms to Mars, gladiators their 
swords to Hercules, and poets, when they finished a work, the 
fillets of their hair to Apollo. A person who had suffered slop- 
wreck, used sometimes to support himself by begging, and for 
the sake of moving compassion to show a" picture of his misfor- 
tunes.” 

Augustus having lost a number of his ships in a storm, ex- 
pressed liis resentment against Neptune, by ordering that his 
image should not be carried in procession with those of the 
other gods at the next solemnity of the t’ircensian games . 10 

Thanksgivings 11 used always to be made to the gods for bene- 
fits received, and upon all fortunate e tents. It was, however, 
believed that the gods, after remarkable success, used to send on 
men, by the agency of Nemksis , 12 a reverse of fortune . 19 To avoid 
which, as it is thought, Augustus, in consequence of a dream, 
every year, on a certain day, begged an alms from the people, 
holding out his hand to such as offered him . 14 

When a general had obtained a signal victory, a thanks- 
giving 15 wa* decreed by the senate to be made in all the tem- 
ples; and what was called a lrctistejvnium, when couches were 
spread 10 for the gods, AsS if about to feast, and their images taken 
flown from their pedestals, and placed upon these couches round 
the altars, which were loaded with the richest dishes. Hence, 
ad omnia pulvinaria sacr ifiecifitw, sacrifices were offered at all 
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the shrines ; supplicatio dccreta est , l a thanksgiving was decreed. 
This honour was decreed to Cicero for having suppressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which he often boasts had never been 
conferred on any other person without laying aside his robe oi 
peace.* The author of the decree was L. Cotta. A supplication 
was also decreed in times of danger or public distress ; when 
the women - prostrating themselves on the ground, sometimes 
swept the temples with their hair. The Lectistemium was first 
introduced in the time of a pestilence, A. U. 356. 3 

In sacrifices it >vas requisite that those who offered them 
should come chaste and pure ; that they should bathe themselves ; 
be dressed in while robes, and crowned with tho leaves of that 
tree which was thought most acceptable to the god whom they 
worshipped. Sometimes also in the garb of suppliants, with 
dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayers 
were always made before the sacrifice. 

It was necessary that the animals to be sacrificed 4 should bo 
without spot and blemish, 4 never yoked in the plough, and 
therefore they were chosen from a nock or herd, approved by 
the priests, and marked with chalk/* whence they were called 
egngite, eximia*, lector. They were adorned w ilh fillets and 
ribands, 7 and crowns; and their horns were gilt. 

The victim was led to 
the altar by the popte, 
with their clothes tucked 
up, and naked to the 
waist,® with a slack rope, 
that it might not seem to 
be brought by force, 
which was reckoned a 
had omen. For the same 
reason it was allowed to 
stand loose before the 
altar ; and it w'as a very 
bad omen if it tied away. 

Then after silence was onlered, 9 a salted cake lu was sprinkled n 
on the head of the beast, and frankincense and wine poured 
between its horns, the priest having first tasted the wine himself, 
and given it to he tasted by those that stood next him, which 
was called ubatio ; arid thus the victim was said esse macta , i. e. 
magis aucta : hence immolate et mac, tare , to sacrifice; for the 
llomans carefully avoided words of a had omen ; as, colder*, 
jugular e, &r. The priest plucked the highest hairs between the 
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horns, imd threw them into the fire ; which w\i$ caIled>j»'wmA 
prima. 1 The victim was struck by the cultrarm<% with an ax* 0t 
a mall/ by the order of the priest, whom he ashed thus, aoo.vk? 
and the priest answered, hoc agk. 3 Then it was stabbed 4 with 
knives; and the blood being caught 5 in goblets, was poured on 
the altar. H was then flayed and dissected. Sometimes it wag 
all burned, and called holocaust™*, 6 but usually only a part, 
and what remained was divided between the priests and the per* 
son who offered the sacrifice. 7 The person who cut up the 
animal, and divided it into d liferent parts, was said prosecare 
(rjctn, and the entrails thus divided were railed rnosici/c or pro- 
sect a. These rites were common to the Homans with the 
Greeks; whence Dionysius concludes that the Romans were of 
(wreck extraction. 8 

Then the amspices inspected the entrails; 9 and if the signs 
were favourable, 11 * they were said to have offered up an accepta- 
ble sacrifice, or to have pacified the gods; 11 if not, 12 another 
victim was o fie rod up, 13 and sometimes several. 11 The liver was 
the part chiefly inspected, and supposed to give the most certain 
presages of futurity; hence termed caput extorum. It was 
divided into two parts, called pars vamiltaris, and /wshostims 
vel mimic a. From tho former they conjectured what was to 
happen to themselves ; and from the latter, what was to happen 
to an enemy. 1 noli of these parts had what was called caput, 15 
which seems to have been a protuberance at the entrance of the 
blood-vessels and nerves, wmch the ancients distinguished by 
the name of fibres. 16 A liver without this protuberance, 17 or nit 
off, 18 was reckoned a very had omen ; w or w hen the heart of the 
victim could not be found ; for although it was known that an 
animal could not live without the heart, yet it was believed 
•sometimes to b© wanting; as happened to Cmsar, a little before 
his death, while he was sacrificing, on that day on which he first 
appeared in his golden chair and purple robe, whereupon the 
haruspex Hpurinnn warned him to beware of the ides of March. w 
'I he principal fissure or division of the Jiver, 5 * 1 was likewise par- 
ticularly attended to, as also its fibres or parts, and those of the 
lungs. ** After the haruspioes had inspected the entrails, then the 
parts which tell to the gods were sprinkled with meal, wine, and 
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frankincense, and -burned 1 on the alter. The entrails were 
said diis dart, reddi , et parrici, 2 when they were placed on the 
altars, 11 or when, in sacrificing to the dii Marini, they were 
thrown into the sea* 4 Hence, if any thing unlucky tell out to 
prevent a person from doing what he had resolved on, or the 
dike, it was said to happen inter cma (sc, exta) et porrecta, be- 
tween the time of killing the victim and burning the entrails, 
i, e. between the time of forming the resolution ana executing it. 1 

When the sacrifice was finished, the priest having washed. his 
hands and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, and 
then the people were dismissed in a set form ; ilicet, or ire Hctt. 

After the sacrifice followed a feast, 8 which in public sacrifices 
was sumptuously prepared by the septemviri ipuloneg* In pri- 
vate sacrifices, the persons who offered them feasted on the parts 
which fell to them, with their friends. 7 

On certain solemn occasions, especially at funerals, a distri- 
bution of raw flesh used to be made to the people, called visce- 
ratjo ; 8 for viscera signifies not only the intestines, but what- 
ever is under the hide : particularly the flesh between the bones 
and the skin/ 4 ' 

The sacrifices offered to the celestial gods differed from those 
offered to the infernal deities in several particulars, 1 he victims 
sacrificed to the former were white, brought chiefly from the 
river Clitumnus, in the country of the Kalisci; 1 " their neck was 
bent upwards, 11 the knife was applied from above, 14 and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, or eft light in cups. The victims 
offered to the infernal gods were black ; they were killed with 
their faces bent downwards, 13 the knife was applied from below, 11 
and the blood was poured into a diteli* 

Those who sacrificed to the celestial gods were clothed in 
white, bathed the whole body, made libations by heaving the 
liquor out of the cup, 15 and prayed with the palms of their hands 
raised to heaven. Those who sacrificed to the infernal gods 
were clothed in black; only spunkled their body with water, 
made libations by turning the hand, 10 and threw the cup into the 
fire, prnyed with their palms turned downwards, and striking 
the ground with their feet. 17 

Sacrifices were of different kinds ; some were stated, lb others 
occasional ; w as, those called expiatory, for averting bad omens, 80 
making atonement for a crime, 81 and the like. 
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Human sacrifices wore also offered among 1 the Roman*— By 
an ancient law of Romulus {which Dionysius calls 

lex vroditionis, ii. 10), persons guilty of certain 
crimes, as treachery or sedition, were devoted to Pluto and the , 
infernal gods, and therefore any one might Slay, them yrtyh im* 
punity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or praetor, might , 
devote not only himself, but any one of the legion, 1 and slay 
him as an expiatory victim? In the first ages of the republic 
human sacrifices seem to have been offered annually,® and it was 
not till the year 657, that a decree of the senate was made to 
prohibit it/ Mankind, says PUny, are under inexpressible 
obligations to the Romans for abolishing so horrid a practice.* 
We read, however, of two men who were slain as victims with 
the usual solemnities in the Campus Martius by the pontifioes 
and flamen of Mars, as late as the time of Julius Ca*ar, A. IT. 
708, Whence it is supposed that the decree of the senate men- 
tioned by Pliny respected only private and magical sacred rites, 
aud those alluded to, Herat. Epoch 5. Augustus, after he had 
compelled* b. Antonins to a surrender at Perusia, ordered 400 
senators and equites, . who had sided with Antony, to be sacri- 
ficed as victims on the altar of Julius Cajsar, on tire ides of 
March, A. U. 713. Suetonius makes them only 300. To tins 
savage action Seneca alludes, de Elern. i. 1 1. In like manner, 
.Sex. Pom pe ins threw into the sea not only liorse.*, but also men 
alive, as victims to Neptune. Hoys# 
used to be cruelly put to death, 
even in the time of Cicero and 
Horace, for magical purpose** 

A place reared for offering 
sacrifices was called aha or alt a he, 
an altar. 7 In the phrase, pro 
arts t:( foci s f ara is put for the 
altar in the tmpluvium or middle 
of the house, where the Penaie* 
were worshipped ; and focus, for 
the hearth in the atrium or hall, 
where the Lares were worship- 
ped. A secret place in the temple, 
where none but priests entered, 
was called adytum, universally 
revered.® 
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«mongtb« (stoeeks* and lotnans, at among the Jews, <*«% *® 
SSffresa the cruelty of their eastern, to insolvent debtors 
and criminals, where it was reckoned impious to touch them, 
mid whence it was unlawful to drag them, but f 

tw* fife and combustible materials around the place that i the 
JlTnSht^ppeartobe forced away, not by men but by a 
(Vulcan), or shut op the temple and unroofed it, that he 
mffht perish under the open air, henoe ara is put for 

The triumviri consecrated a ehnpel to ( a'sar in the ionim, 
on the plane where he was burned ; ami ordained that ho pern 
who ileS thither for sanctuary should be taken from thence to 
punishment ; a thing which, says Dio, had been granted to no 
one before, not even to any divinity; except the jisylum of 
Boimilus, which remained only in naipeT, being so backed up 
that no one could enter it. • But tlie shrine ol Julius was not 
always 'esteemed inviolable; the son oi Antony was slam y 

*ks\£? '««> ■« 

as, acerta vel thuribulunt, a censed fof burning incet.se ; xmpu- 
turn vel si inpnvium, e futtum , cupis, -tflis, pokra, cups used ni 
libations, ollm, pots; tripodis, tripods; genres vel 
'axes ; ctdtri vel *ccesp,t<e, knives, &c. lint these will be better 
understood by the representation below than by description . 
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THE HOMAN YE4J*. 

Romui^s is said to have divided the Year into ten 
ttrrt of which was called Martins, March, from Mans iWlllhp* 
posed father ; the second Aprilis, either from the Greek nhdie 
of Venus (bV&Zm), 1 * * * or because then trees hud dowers opet>* 
their buds; the third, Maim, May, from Main, the Utbther tot 
Mercury ; and the fourth, Junius, June, from the goddess Jtma, 
or in honour of the young ; J and May of Che okh* 'ihe rest 
were named from their number, Qtdntilte, Sextihs, SapteMfo?. 
thtubn, Nf/vemh r, December. Quint Ms was afterwards called 
J uUus+irom Julius Caisar, and Seftitii Augustus, from Augustus 
r«\sar; because in it he had first been made consul, and had 
obtained remarkable victories, 5 * in particular, hoptoad become 
master of Alexandria in J^ypt, A. U. 7‘Jk and fifteen years 
after, fc on the same day, probably the 29th of August, had van- 
quished* the Rhtrli, by means of Tiberius. Other emperors 
gave their names tp particular months, but these were ’forgotten 
alter their death. 7 * 

IS uma added two mouths, called Januariw, from Jmim ; 
and Fthrmniu*. because- then the people were purified/ by on 
expiatory sarri.iw,* from the sins of tli& whole year; foj this 
^iiiciontly was the last month in the jear. w # 

Nunift, in imitation of the b reeks, divided the year Into 
twelve mouths, according to the c ourse of the moon, /consisting 
in nll^if 351 da^s ; lie added one day more, to iftake the num- 
ber odd, which was thought the more fortunate. Rut as ten days, 
live hours, forty-nine minutes, (or rather forty-eight minutes, 
filly-seven seconds), were wanting to make the lunar year cor- 
respond to the course of the sun, he appointed that every other 
jear an extraordinary month called menus intcrealciri*. or 
Macedonia **, should be inserted between the 2 id gpd 24th day of 
Febiuary.^ The intercalating of this month- was loft to Urn 
discretion u of the pontihees; who, by inserting more or fewer 
days, used to make the current ) ear longer or shorter, as vres 
most com enfant ior themseUesor their friends; for instance* 
tliat a magistrate might sooner or later resign his office, or con- 
tractors for the revenue might have longer or shorter tiaie to 
collect the taxes. In consequence of tint licence, the months 
were transposed from their stated seasons; the winter months 
carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into summer. 13 
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Julius Caesar, when he became master of the state, resolved 
to put an end to this disorder, hy abolishing the source of it, 
the use of the intercalations ; and for tliat purpose, A. U. 707, 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and 
assigned to each month the number of days which they still 
contain. To make matters proceed regularly, from tins 1st 
of the ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, besides 
the intercalary mouth of twenty-three days, which fell into it of 
course, two extraordinary months between November and 
December, the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four 
days ; so that this year, which was called the hist year of confu- 
sion, consisted of sixteen niohths, or 445 days. 1 

All this was effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a 
celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, whom C»isar had brought 
to Home for that purpose ; and a new calendar was formed 
*rom his arrangement by Flavius, a scribe, digested according 
to the order of the Koman festivals, and the old manner of 
computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides; which was 
published and authorized by the dictator’s edict. 

This is the famous julun or solar year, which continues 
in use to this day in all Christian countries, without any other 
variation, than that of the old and new style; which was oc- 
casioned by a regulation of pope Gregory, A. D. J 5H2, w ho 
observing that the vernal equinox, which at the time of the^ 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, had been on the 21st of March,* 
then happened on the 10th, by the advice of astronomers, 
caused ten days to be entirely sunk and thrown out yf the 
current year, between the 4th and 15th of October; and to 
make the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, 
or with the annual revolution of the earth round the sun ; or, 
as it was then expressed, with the annual motion of the sun 
round the ecliptic, which is completed in 36 5 days, live hours, 
forty-nine minutes, he ordained, that every 100th year should 
not be leap year ; excepting the 400th ; so that the difference 
will hardly amount to a day in 7000 years, or, according to a 
more accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 
5200 years. 

This alteration of the style was immediately adopted in all 
the Koman Catholic countries; but not in Britain till the year 
1752, when eleven days were dropped between the 2d and 14th 
September, so that that month contained only nineteen days ; 
and thenceforth the new style was adopted as it had been before 
in the other countries of 1 dirope. The same year also another 
alteration was made in Fn gland, that the legal year, which be- 
fore had begun the 25th of March, should begin upon the 1st of 
January, which first took place 1st January, 1752. 

1 Suet. Cam. 40. Pila. kvTu. 25 ~, MacroU SttuTTiTc -fi^Tda Dio Nat. 30. 
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The Romans divided their months into three parts by kalends, 
nones, and ides. The first day was called kalknd/e vel calendee, 1 2 * * 
from a priest calling out to the people that it was new moon, 
the fifth day, non*, the nones; the thirteenth, intfs, the idee, 
from the obsolete verb iduare, to divide; because the ides 
divided the month. The nones were so called, because counting 
inclusively, they were nine days from the ides. 

In March, May, July, and October, tlie nones fell on the 
seventh, and the ides on the fifteenth. The first day of the in- 
tercalary month was called calend.e intkrcaI/AREs, of the former' 
of those inserted by Gmsar, kal. in tercaI/ajiks piuores. intra 
tejit imas cfzh ndas, in seven months. Scxla fiaknda, i. e. kalends 
scxli mentis, the first day of June. 8 

Caesar was led to this method of regulating the year by ob- 
serving the manner of computing time among the Egyptians ; 
who divided the year into twelve months, each consisting of 
thirty days, and added five intercalary days at the end of the 
year, and every fourth year six days. 1 * These supernumerary 
days Cresar disposed of among those months which now consist 
of thirty-one days, and also the two days which he took front 
February ; having adjusted the year so exactly to the course of 
the sun, says Dio, that the insertion of one intercalary day in 
U«1 ) ears would make up the different#,* which, however, was 
found to be ten days less than the truth. Another difference 
between the Egyptian and Julian year was, that the former be- 
gan w r ith September and tho latter with January. 

The ancient Romans did not divide their time into weeks, as 
we do, in imitation of the Jews. The country people came to 
Rome every ninth day,* whence these days were called tbunpuuj 
qtaui novendikm-, having seven intermediate days for working, 
but there seems to have been no word to denote this space of 
time. The time, indeed, between the promulgation and passing 
of a law was called thin cm nundinum, or trinuniwum ; 5 but this 
might include from seventeen to thirty days, according to the 
time when the table containing the business to be determined 7 
was hung up, and the Comitia were held. The classics never 
put muidinum by itself for a space of time. Under the later 
emperors, indeed, it was used to denote the time that the consuls 
remained in office, which then probably was two months, 8 so 
that there were twelve consuls each year; hence nundinum is 
also put for the two consuls themselves. 9 

The custom of dividing time into weeks 11 * was introduced under 
the emperors. Dio, who flourished under Sever us. says, it first 
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took place a little before bis time, being derived from the 
Egyptians; and universally prevailed. The days of the week 
were named from the planets, as they still ore; dies Solis, 
Sunday ; Lancs, Monday ; Martin, Tuesday ; Mercnrii, Wed- 
nesday ; J ovis, Thursday ; Veneris , Friday ; Saturni , Saturday. 

The Homans, in marking the days of the month, counted 
backwards. Thus, they called the last day of December pralte 
kalmdas, sc. ante, or pridie halendarmn Jammiii , marked 
shortly, j arid. kal. Jan. the day before that, or ihe &Jth of 
December, tertio hat. Jan . sc. die mite, or ante diem tertiuni 
kal. Jan., and so through the whole year : thus, 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
which happens every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days 
of that month were marked new to kalendk Marti* or Mar lias; 
and hence this year is called bissextilis. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or ad- 
jectives, except Apr ilk, which is used only as a substantive. 1 * * 

The Greeks had no calends in their way of reckoning, but 
called the first day of the month uoi j/wymoc, or new moon ; hence 
ad Or (ecus kalendaa solvere, for nunquam .* 

The day among the Romans was either civil or natural. 

The civil day * was from midnight to midnight. The parts 
of which wer<», 1. media now; 2. media noctk inclinatio, vel 
de media node; 3. gaUicinium, cock-crow, or cock-crowing, 
the time when the cocks begin to crow ; 4. conticinium , when 
they give over crowing ; 5. dilumlum , the dawn ; (>. mane, the 
morning ; 7. an t emeridia n u in ternpus , the forenoon ; 8. meridian, 
noon, or mid-day ; 9. tempos pomeridianum , vel meridiei incline * - 
lio, afternoon ; 10. solis occasus, sunset ; 1 1 . vesper a, the evening ; 
12, crepmadum , the twilight ; 4 * 13. primu fax, when candies were 
lighted, called also primes tenebra, prima lurnina; 14. concubia 
now, vel concubium, bedtime; 15. inlempesta now, or silentium 
nor tin, far on in the night ; l<i inclinatio ad medium noctem } 

The natural day 6 was from the rising* to the setting of the 
sun. It was divided into twelve hours, which were of a different 
length at different seasons : hence bora hiberna for brevis&ima . 7 

The night was divided into four watches,* each consisting of 
three hours, which were likewise of a different length at different 
times of the year ; thus, hora sewla noctk , midnight ; sepiima, 
one o’clock in the morning ; odaca, two, &c. 9 

Before the use of dials ,0 was known at Rome, there was no 
division of the day into hours ; nor does that word occur in the 
Twelve Tables. They only mention sunrising and sunsetting, 
before and after mid-day. According to Limy, mid-day was 
not added till some years after, 11 an accensus of the consuls being 
appointed to call out that timo, u when ho saw the sun from the 
senate-house, between the rostra and the place called giuscosta- 
sis, where ambassadors from Greece and other foreign countries 
used to stand. 13 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is said to have in- 
vented dials at Lacedaemon in the time of Cyrus the Great. 
The first dial is said to have been set up at Rome by L. Fapi- 
rius Cursor, A. U. 447, and the next near the rostra, by M. 
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Valerias Mestala lbe consul, who brought it from Cntana in 
Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. U. 481 : hence ad solarium 
v&rsari, for in faro. Scipio Nasica first measured time l>y 
water, or by a clepsydra, which servdd by night as well as by 
day, A. U. 595. 1 'ihe use of clocks and watches was unknown 
to the Homans. 

DIVISION OP DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVALS. 

Days among* the Homans were either dedicated to religious 
purposes, 2 or assigned to ordinary business. 3 There were some 
piutly the one, and partly the oilier, 4 half holidays. 

On the dies icsti sacrifices were performed, feasts and games 
were celebrated, or there was at least a cessation from business. 
The days on which there was a cessation from business were 
called fkiuje. holidays, 5 and were either public or private. 

Public feruB or festivals were either stated , G or annually fixed 
on a certain day by the magistrates, or priests, 5 or occasionally 
appointed by order of the consul, the prwtor, or pontifex maxi- 
mus. B The stated festivals Hero chiefly the following : 

L In January, aoonaua, in honour of Janus, on the SUli 9 and 
also of the 20th of May ; carmentalia, in honour of Carmeuta, 
the mother of Kvander, on the 1 llh. ,w Hut this was a half holi- 
day ; 11 for aft< r mid-day it was dtr* profv»tu\ a common work- 
day. On the 1 3th, 12 u wether w was sacrificed to Jupiter. On 
this day the name of auuustcs was conferred on Cfeaar Octavi- 
anus. 1 * On the first day of this month people used to uish one 
another health and prosperity, 15 and to send presents to their 
friends. 16 Most of the magistrates entered mi their office, and 
artists thought it lucky to begin any work they had to pcrioriu. 17 

In February, faunalia, to the god i minus, on the 13th ; 18 
TmPRRCALiA, to Lyctcan Pan, on the 15th ; u quikinalla, to 
Homilies, on the 17th; ferama, 2 * 1 to the dii Manes, on the 
21st (Ovid says the 17th), and sometimes continued fur seieral 
days; after which friends and relations kept a feast of peace 
and hue 21 for settling inherences and quarrels among one ano- 
ther, if any such existed;^' tkkminama, to Terjuimis; bkhou- 
gium, vcl regia fuya. f in commemoratiou of the flight of king 
Tanpiin, on the 24th ; bqyikia, horse-races in the Campus 
Marti us, in honour of Mars, on the 2?th. 

3. in March, matron alia, celebrated by the matrons for 
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various reasons, but chiefly in memory of the war terminated 
between the Romans an<l iSa bines, on the first day; when pre- 
# sents used to be given by husbands to their wives; 1 * 3 festum 
anciliomfm, on the same day, and the three following, when the 
shields of Mars were carried through the city by the &aUi, who 
used then to be entertained with sumptuous feasts; whence 
saliures dupes vel counts, for lautte, opi parts, opulent ts y splendid 
banquets ; y libvrama, to Uaccbus, on the IHth/ when young 
men used to put on the toga virilist , or manly gown ; quin^ca- 
TJii-Sj ~umn y vel quinquatna, in honour of Minerva, on the 10th, 
at first only for one day, hut afterwards for live; whence they 
got their name. 4 At this lime boys brought presents to their 
masters, called Miner vaho. On the last day of this festival, 
and also ou the 23d May, 5 the trumpets used in sacred rites 
were purified 6 by sacrificing a lamb; lienee it was called mn- 
inmiicM, vcl -ia ; 7 hilaria, in honour of tho mother of the 
gods, on the tffith. 

4. In April, mkoalf.su, or M eg a lenses 7 to the great mother of 
the gods, on the 4th or 5ih ; ckbkalia, or ludi C‘ creaks, to 
Ceres, on the 9th; kokdkjdia, on the 15th, when pregnant 
cows were sacrificed ; 8 pai.ilia vel Pari lie. , to Pales, the 21st/* 
On this day ( \csar appointed Circensinn games to be annually 
celebrated ever after, because the news of his last victory over 
Labienus and the sms of i otnpey at Munda in Rpnin had 
readied Home t lie evening before this festival; 10 robigalia, to 
Robigus, 11 that he would preserve the corn from mildew, 1 - on 
tho X5lh ; rlor&ma, to flora or Clitoris, 1 * begun on the 2<Sth t 
and continued to the end of the month, attended with great in- 
decency, w hich is said to have been once checked by the pre- 
sence of Cato. 1 * 

b. in May, on the kalends, were performed the sacred rites 
of the Hon a i) ( a , by the Vgsinl virgins, and by women only, 1 * 

in the house of the consuls and pr;vtors, for the safely of the 

people. 16 On this day also an altar was erected. 17 and a sacrifice 
ottered to the Lares called i^rcrsUte * ; 10 on the 2d, comphama, 
to the Lares in trie public, ways, at which time boys are said 
anciently to have been sacrificed to Mania, the mother of the 
Lares: but this cruel custom was abolished by Junius Rrutus ; 19 
on the 9th, lf.muria, to the Lemures, hobgoblins, or spectres in 
the dark, winch were believed to be the souls of tlieir deceased 
Ir, tends. 0 Sacred rites were performed to them for three nights, 
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not successively, but alternately, for six days; 1 * on the 13th, or 
the ides, llie images of thirty men made of rushes, 4 called 
Argei, were thrown from the Sublician bridge by the Vestal* 
virgins, attended by the ’magistrates and priests, in place of • 
that number of old men, which used anciently to be thrown 
from the same bridge into the Tiber; 3 on the same day was 
the festival of merchants, 4 when they offered up prayers and 
sacred rites to Mercury; on the 23d, 5 vulcanalia, to Vulcan, 
called tubtlustria, because then the sacred trumpets were 
purified. 3 

Ci. In June, on the kalends, were the festivals of the goddess 
cahna , 7 ot mars extramuraneus, whose temple was without the 
porta Capena, and of juno moneta ; on the 4th, of bellona ; on 
the 7th, lutii jmcatorii ; the 9th, vestaua , to Vesta; 10th, 
matralia, to mother Matuta, &t\ With the festivals of June, 
the six books of Ovid, called Fasti , end ; the other six are lost 

7. In July, on the kalends, people removed 8 from hired 
lodgings ; the 4th, the festival of female Fortune, in memory 
of Ooriolanus withdrawing his army from the city ; on the frih, . 
K.uui apolmxarbs ; y the 12th, tiie birthday of Julius Caisar; the 
I5lh, or ides, the procession of the equites; 1 *' tlie Kith, dies 
alliknsis, on which the Homans were defeated by the Gauls; 11 
the 23d, nep tun alia. 

ti. In August, on the J.7th or ides, the festival of Diana; 
19th, viNALiA, when a libation of new wine was made to Jupiter 
and Venus; 18th, consualia, games in honour of Census the 
god of counsel, or of equestrian Neptune, at which the Sibine 
women were carried off by the Romans ; the 23d, vulcajcama. 1 * 

9. In September, on the 4th, w ludi maqni or romakj, in 
honour of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, for the 
safety of the city; on the 13th, the consul or dictator 14 used 
anciently to lix a nail m the temple of Jupiter; the tfOth, 
MimiTRiNALiA, to Meditrina, tlie goddess of curing or healing, 15 
when they first drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the 12th, augcstaua, vel ludi Auyusttdes ; 
the 13th, faun alia; the loth, or ides, a iiorse was sacrificed, 
called equus Octtbris v. -her, because Troy was supposed to 
have been taken in this month by means of a horse. The tail 
was brought with great speed to the regia or house of the 
pon tifex maximum, that its blood might drop on the hearth. 10 

U. In November, mi the J3th, there was a sacred feast called 
cpulum Joins; on the 27th, sacred rites were performed on 
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account of two Greeks an <3 two Gauls, a man and woman of 
each, who were buried alive in the ox-mark el. 1 

ISJ. In December, on the 5th or nones, faukaua ; on the 
17th, 2 saturnalia, the feasts of Saturn, the most celebrated of 
’the whole year, when all orders were devoted to mirth and 
feasting, friends sent presents to one another, and masters treat- 
ed their slaves upon an equal footing, at first for one day, after* 
w «'i v<I s for three, and, by the order of Caligula and (‘hiudiue/ 1 
for live days. Two days were added, called sloillakia, 4 frojn 
small images, which then used to be sent as presents, especially 
by parents to their children ; on Uie 23d, laurkntin alia, in 
tumour of Liurentia Aeca, the wife of Kausfculus, and nurse of 
Jtomulu#.* 

The KERI.B conckp uvr. f which were annually appointed ® by 
the magistrates on a certain day, were — 

1. KKRUi latin ii, the Latin holidays, first appointed by Tar- 
<pm» for one day. After the expulsion of the kings they were 
continued for two, then for three, ami at last for four days. 7 
The consuls always celebrated the hat in Jirue before they set 
out to their provinces; and if they had not been rightly per- 
formed, or if any thing had been omitted, it was necessary that 
they should he again repented.'** 

2. 1’auanama. (viohratud in the villages * to the tutelary gods 
of the rustic tribes. 10 

3. Skwkstiv ) , in seed-time, for a good crop. 11 

'I. CoMriTALu, to the Lares, in pLees where several ways 
met. u 

Fkrit: imper uivb were holidays appointed occasionally; as, 
when it was said to have rained Monos, sacrum sovkkuialk vet 
ftri(F per navem ilnx, for nine days, for expiating other pro- 
digies^ on account of a victory, dec.., to which may bo adued 
jrbTmuM, 1 * accusation from business on account of some public 
calamity, as a dangerous war. the death of an emperor, &r.‘* 

fcl'PPMCvnO ft I.Ef IlfcTFKKIL'W, K«\ 16 

Fn'nv weie pm aid y observed by families and individuals 
on account of birthdays, prodigies, kc. r l he birthday of the 
emperors was celebrated with sacrifices and various games, as 
that of Augustus the 23d September, 'I be games then cele- 
brated were called auocstama, 17 a» well as tluf.se on the J2th of 
Oitobor, 1 ’* in commemoration of bin return to Koine, which Lio 
says continued to be observed in bis time, under Sevevus. 17 
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Dies protest* were either fasti or nefasti, &C. 1 Nundinal, 
quasi no vending? rriarket-dnys, which happened every ninth 
day ; when they fell on the first day of the year, it was reckoned 
unlucky, and therefore Augustus, who was very superstitious, 
used to insert a day in the foregoing year, to prevent it, which 
day was taken away from the subsequent year, that the time 
might agree with the arrangement of Uulius Caisar; * pr&uakks, 
fighting days, and non prceliures ; as the days after the kalends, 
nones, and ides; for they believed there was something unlucky 
in the word post, after, and therefore they were wiled dies 
religtoni, atn , vel inf oust? as those days were, on which any re- 
markable disaster had happened ; as dies Athens is t &c* The 
ides of 31 arch, or the 16th, was called parricioium ; because on 
that day Cawir, who had been called payer patrik, was slain in 
the senate-house* 5 

As most of the year was taken up with sacrifices and holidays 
to the great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their number. 0 

HOMAN GAMfcS. 

Came9 among the ancient Homans constituted a part of religious 
worship, They were of di lie rent kinds at different periods of 
the republic. At first they were always consecrated to some 
god; and were either stated ( ludi stati), the chief of which 
have been already enumerated among the Homan festivals; or 
vowed by generals in war (votivi) ; or celebrated on extraordi- 
nary occasions (kxiraokoinauu). 

At tin* end of every 1 10 \ ears, games were celebrated for the 
safety of die empire, for three days and three nights, to Apollo 
and Diana, called ludi seoul arks. 7 But they were not regularly 
performed at those periods. 

The most famous games were those celebrated in the Circus 
Maximus ; hence called ludi Circe uses ; of which the chief 
were ludi Romani vel magni * 

I. LUDI CIRCENSES. 

The Circus Maximus was first built by Tarquinius Prisons, 
rim! afterwards at different times magnificently adorned. It lay 
betwixt the Palatine and Avenliue hills, and was of an oblong 
circular form, whence it had its name. 'The length of it was 
three stadia (or furlongs) and a half, i. e, 4i$7 \ paws, or 2187# 
feet ; the breadth little more than one stadium , with rows of 
scats all round, called. y6n or sjxictacula? rising one above 
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another, the lowest of stone, and the highest of wood, where 
separate places were allotted to each curia, and also to the sena- 
tors and to the eqtiites; but these last under the republic sat 
promiscuously with the rest of the people. 1 It is saia to have 
contained at least 150,000 persons, or, according to others, 
above double that number; according to Pliny, 250,000.* Some 
moderns say, 380,000 Its circumference was a mile. It was 
surrounded with a ditch or canal, called Enriptw, ten fefct 
broad, and ten feet deep; and with porticoes three stories high, 4 
both the work of Julius C.'esar. In different parts there were 
proper places for the people to go in and out without dis- 
turbance. On one end mere were several openings, 4 from 
which the horses and chariots .started, 5 called c archives vel rt- 
pftffuia % and sometimes career first built A. LJ. 425. 7 Before 
the crtrccroi stood two small statues of Mercury, 8 holding admin 
or rope to keep in the horses, 9 in place of which there seems 
sometimes to have been a white line, 10 or a cross furrow filled 
with chalk or lime, at which the horses were made to stand in 
a straight row, 11 by persons called moiutohes, mentioned, in 
some ancient inscriptions. But this lin£, called also cert a or 
calx, seems to have been drawn due 11 y to mark the end of the 
course, or limit of victory, 1 * to which Horace beautifully 
alludes, mors ultima lima vuum cst, death is the end of all 
human miseries. 1 ’ 1 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semi- 
circle, were three balconies, or open galleries, one in the mid- 
dle, and one in each corner; called mini ana, from one Ma?nius, 
who, when he sold his house adjoining to the forum, to Cato 
and Flaccus the censors, reserved to himself the right of one 
pillar, where ho might build a projection, whence he and his 
posterity might view the shows of gladiators, which were then 
exhibited in the forum. 14 

In the middle of the circus, for almost the whole length of 
it, there was a brick wall, about twelve feet broad, and four feet 
high, called spina/ 1 at both the extremities of which there were 
three columns or pyramids on one base, called met.l, or goals, 
round which the horses and chariots turned, 1 * so that they 
always had the spina and mete on their left hand, contrary to 
the manner of running among us. Whence a carceribus ad 
rtittnm vel cafeem , from the beginning to the end. 17 

In the middle of the spina, Augustus erected an obelisk, 132 
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feet high, brought from Egypt ; and at a small distance, ano- 
ther, 88 feet high. Near the first meta, whence the horses set 
off, there were seven other pillars, either of an oval form or 
having oval spheres on their top, willed ova, which were raised, 
or rather taken down, to denote how many rounds the chario- 
teers had completed, one for t»«eh round ; for they usually ran 
seven times reflund the course. .Above each of these ova was 
engraved the figure of a dolphin. These pillars were called 
Falk or PHA 1 ..B. Some think there were two different kinds ot 
pillars', one with the figure of an ovum on the ton, which were 
erected at the met a vrinut ; and another with the figure of a 
dolphin, which stood at the mta ultima* .fuvenal joins them 
together, consuitt ante fa las defjifiviontmque w/utmtas, consults 
before the phahe and the pillars of the dolphins. 1 'They are 
said to have been first constructed, A. U. 7J1, by Agrippa, but 
ova ad meters '{at. notas) curriculis manernndxs arc mentioned by 
Livy long before, A. t ». 577, ns they are near 600 years after 
by ( ’assitidtirus.- The figure of an egg was chosen in honour of 
Castor aiul Pollux,** nn<l ofa dolphin in honour of Neptune, also 
as being the swiftest of animals. 4 

Bcfoic the games fogaii, the images of the gods were led 
along in procession on carriages and in frames,* or on men's 
shoulders, with a great train of attendants, part on horMthxck, 
and part on foot. "ftfext followed the combatants, dancers, 
musicians, &o. When the procession was over, the consuls and 
priests performed sacred rites/ 1 

The shows 7 exhibited in the Circus Maximus were chiefly 
the following; — 

L Chariot and horse races, of which the Homans were ex- 
travagantly fond. 

The charioteers B were distributed into four parties 9 or Tac- 
tions, from their different dress or livery ; jactio alba vei 
albata, the white; russata, the red; vtm (a, the sky -coloured or 
sea-coloured ; and pia&iva , the green faction; to which Domi- 
tian added two, called the golden and pur pic ( facte j aurata cl 
purpurea.) 19 The sjHjdffitors favoured one orthe other colour, 
as humour or caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness ot 
the horses, nor the art of the men, that attracted them ; but 
merely the dress 11 In the time of dustiuian, no less than .10,000 
men are said to have lost their lives at Constantinople in a 
tumult raised by contention among the partisans of these several 
colours. l - 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was deter- 
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mined by lot; raid the person whop resided at the games gave 
tlie signal for starting by dropping a napkin or cloth. 1 2 Then 
the chain of the llcrmult being withdrawn, they sprang forward, 
and whoever first ran seven times round the course was victor.^ 
This was called mm match;* for the matter was almost always 
determined at one heat; and usually thieve were twenty-five of 
these in one day, so that when there were four factious, and one 
of these started at cacli time, lot) chariots ran in one day, 4 
sometimes many more; but then the horses commonly went 
only ii vo times round the course.'* 

The victor, being proclaimed by the voice of a herald, was 
crpwned, and received a prize in money of considerable value. 41 

Palms were first given to the victors at games, after the 
manner of the Creeks, and those who had received crowns for 
their bravery in war, first wore them at the games, A. U. 450. ? 
The palm-tree was chosen for this purpose, because it rises 
against, a weight placed on it ; H benefit is put for any token or 
prize of victory » or for victory itself 9 Palma lemniscata , a 
palm crown with ribands, 10 hanging down from it; huic comilio 
jialman do, I value myself clueily on account of this contri- 
vance. 11 

& Contests of agility and strength, of which there were five 
kinds: running, 12 leaping. 1 43 boxing, 11 wrestling, 1 ' and throwing 
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the discus or quoit 1 (represented in the subjoined cut) ; hence 
called pent lithium^ vel -on, or certamen atklrticnm vet gymnU 



cum, because they contended naked, 3 with nothing on but 
trousers or drawers, 4 whence otwnaswm, a place of exercise, or 
a school- This covering, which wont from the waist downwards, 
and supplied the place of 
a tunic, w as called campes- 
trk/’ because it was used 
in the exercises of the 
Campus Martins, and those 
who used it, Cumpcstrati. 

So anciently at the Olym- 
pic *rames. w 

The at fdet <e were an- 
ointed with a glutinous 
ointment called chroma, 
by slaves called aiiptte ; 
whence liquida paltstrv, 
uncta paltstiia, and wore 
a coarse shaggy garment 
called KNDROMisg, -id is, 7 
used of finer stuff by wo- 
men, also by those who 
layed at that kind ot 
and-ball, 8 called tkiuon 
or harpasicjm. '1 he com- 
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batants 1 were previously trained in a place of exercise,® and 
restricted to a particular diet. In winter they were exercised 
in a covered place called xystus, vel -nm, surrounded 
with a rotv of pillars, rKRisTYiutw. 3 But xysturn generally 
signifies a walk under the open air, 4 laid with sand or gravel, 
and planted with trees, joined to a gymnasium? 

Boxers covered their 
hands with a kind of 
gloves,® which had lead 
or iron sewed into them, 
to make the strokes fall 
w i th a greater weight, 
called cactus vel cesium 1 
The persons thus ex- 
ercised were called 
pala j Strit^n y or ■ vrystici ; 
and he who exercis- 
ed them, ex unci t \ tor , 
magistn* vel doctor 
palattincttit) gymnasi- 
archus , vel -a, jy star- 
ch us. vel -rs. From the 
attention of Antony to 
g\ ninas.ic exercises at 
Alexandria, ho was cal- 



led gymnrmarcha by Augustus. 8 

J*al.xstra was properly a school for wrestling,® but is put for 
any place of exercise, or the exercise itself ; hence palest ram 
disccre, to learn the exercise ; unct/e dona pahestra, exercises. 10 
These gymnastic games 11 were very hurtful to morals. 

The athletic games among the Greeks were called jsslastjc/* 
because the victors™ drawn by white horses, and wearing 
crowns on their heads; of olive, if \ictors at the Olympic 
games; 14 of laurel, at the Fyrhian ; parsley, at the Neiuean; 
and of pine, at the isthmian; were conducted with great pomp 
into their respective cities which they entered through a breach 
in the walls made for that purpose; intimating, as Flutorch 
observes, that a city which produced such brave citizens had 
little occasion for the defence of walls. They received for life 
an annual stipend 15 from the public.™ 

3. Lvjovb troj.c, a mock light, performed by young noble- 
men on horseback, revived by Julius Osar, and frequently 
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celebrated by the succeeding emperors, 1 * * described by Virgil, 
Mn. v. 561 , &<i 

4. What was called venatjo, or the fighting’ of wild beasts 
with one another, or with men called bestiarii, who were either 
forced to tills by way of punishment, as the primitive Christians 
often were ; or fought voluntarily, either from a natural fero- 
city of disposition, or induced by hire. 8 An incredible number 
of animals of various kinds Was brought from all quarters, for 
the entertainment of the people, and at an immense expense. 
They were kept in enclosures, called vivaria, till the day of 
exhibition, Fompey, in his second consulship, exhibited at 
once 500 lions, who were all despatched in live days; also 
eighteen elephants. 9 

5. The representation of a horse ami foot battle, and also of 
an encampment or a siege. 4 

6. The representation of a sea-fight, 5 * which was at first made 
in the Circus Maximus, but afterwards oftener elsewhere. 
Augustus dug a lake near the Tiber for that purpose, and 1) orni- 
thic built a naval theatre, which was called naumachia 
tiani. Those who fought were called mumachiariu r lhey 
were usually composed of captives or condemned malefactors, 
who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the 
emperor.® 

if any tiling unlucky happened at the games, they were re- 
newed, 7 often more than once. 

II. SHOWS OF GLADIATORS. 

This shows 9 of gladiators weve properly called munera , and the 
persou that exhibited * them, m/merarius , vel -utor, editor , efc 
(tominus ; who, although in a private station, enjoyed, during 
the days of the exhibition, the ensigns of magistracy. They 
viern to have taken their rise from the custom of slaughtering 
captives at the tombs of those slain in battle to appease their 
manes, 10 

Gladiators were first publicly exhibited 11 at Home by two 
brothers called Hruii at the funeral of their father, A, U, 4ii0, w 
and tor some time they were exhibited only on such occasion** ; 
but afterwards also by the magistrates, to entertain the people, 
chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of .Minerva. Incredible 
numbers of men were destroyed in this manner. After the 
triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles were exhibited 
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far 123 day*, in which 11,000 animals of different kinds were 
killed, and 10,000 gladiators fought ; whence we may judge of 
other instances, The emperor Claudius, although naturally of 
a gentle disposition, is said to have been rendered cruel by 
often attending the spectacles* 1 * * 

(Gladiators were kept and maintained in schools* by persons 
called lanist/k, who purchased and trained them. The whole 
number under one lanista was (Sailed familia. They were 
plentifully fed on strong food; hence sayina gladiatoria, tile 
gladiator’s mess. 8 

A lanista, when he instructed young gladiators, 4 delivered 
to them his lessons and rules 5 6 7 in writing, and then he was said 
comrncnlarij when he gave over his employment, a gladria 
recessive? 

The gladiators, when they were exercised, fenced with wooden 
swords.* When a person was confuted by weak arguments, or 
easily convicted, he was said, phtmbeo gladio jugmari, to have 
his throat cut with a sword of lead, Jugulo hum suo aibi 
gladio, 1 foil him with his own weapons, I silence him with his 
own arguments. O plumbtum puyionem / O, feeble or incon- 
clusive reasoning 1 8 

Gladiatdrs were at first composed of captives and slaves, or 
of condemned malefactors. Of these some were said to be <td 
gladium danmaii , condemned to the sword, who were to be des- 
patched within a year; this, however, was prohibited by 
Augustus ; 9 * and others, ad ludum damnati, condemned to public 
exhibition, who might, be liberated after a certain time. But 
afterwards also freeborn citizens, induced by hire or by inclina- 
tion, fought on the arena, some even of noble birth, and what 
is still more wonderful, women of quality, 19 and dwarfs. 11 

Freemen who became gladiators for lure were said esse 
auvJorati , and their hire, auctor amentum , or gladiatorium , and 
an oath was administered to them ; w uri, vinciri, vtrhcrari , ne- 
caru 
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Gladiators were distinguished by their armour and manner 
of fighting. Some were called s ecu tores, whose aruts were a 
helmet, a shield, and a sword, or a leaden bullet, 1 With them 
were usually matched 3 * the retiajui. A Combatant of this kind 
was dressed in a short tunic, but wore nothing on his head? He 
bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance, called tridem or 
fuscina , and in his right a net? with, which he attempted to 
entangle & his adversary, by "Casting it over his head and sud- 
denly drawing it together, and then with his trident he usually 
slew him. But if he missed his aim, by either throwing the 
net too short or too tar, he instantly betook himself to flight, 
and endeavoured to prepare his net for a second cast ; while libs 
antagonist as swiftly pursued, (whence the name Senator,) to 
prevent his design by despatching him. 

Some gladiators were called mirmillones? because they car- 
ried the image of a fish on their helmet; hence a retianus , 
when engaged with one of them, said, u 1 do not aim at you, I 
throw at your fish.” Non te pkto,fisckm ncro : quid wk fugis, 
galle ? 7 The MirmiUo was armed like a Gaul, with a buckler 8 
and a hooked 1 sword or cutlass? and was usually matched with 
a Thracian. 10 Quis Mi/rmiJloni compomtur asqm minus t Titrex. 

Certain gladiators from their armour were called- samnitks, 
and also koplotmchi. Some dunudueri , because they fought 
with two swords; and others laqnearii , because they used a 
noose to entangle their adversaries. 11 

There was a kind of gladiators who' fought from chariots, 1 1 
after the manner of the Britons or Gauls, called esskoarii, 11 
and also from horseback, with, what was curious, their eyes 
shut, 11 who were called andauate. Hence andabaUuum ntvre 
pwjnare, to fight in the dark or blindfold. 1 * 

Gladiators who were substituted 10 in place of those who were 
co/wjuered or fatigued, were called scpposiTprn, or subdititil 
T hose who were asked by the people, from the emperor, on 
account of their dexterity ai\l skill in fighting, were called 
postulatitii : such were maintained at the emperor's private 
charge, and hence called fjscales or Citsariani. Those who 
were produced and fought in the ordinary manner were called 
ordinarii. 17 When a number fought together, 18 and riot in pairs, 
they were called catkrvarii ; those produced at mid-day, who 
were generally untrained, meridiani. 114 
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The person who was to exhibit gladiators 1 some time before 
announced the show, 2 by an advertisement or hi® pasted up in 
public, 3 in which he mentioned the number and names of ah** 
most distinguished gladiators. Sometimes these things seem to 
have been represented in a picture. 4 

Gladiators were exhibited sometimes at ilie funeral pit** 
often in the forum, which was then adorned with statues and 
pictures, but usually in an amphitheatre ; so called, because it 
w as seated all around, like two theatres joined. 6 

Amphitheatres were at first temporary, and made of wood’. 
The first durable one of stone was built by Statilius Taurus, at 
the desire „of Augustus, which seems likewise to have been 
partly of wood. The largest amphitheatre was that begun by 
Vespasian and completed by Titus, now called coliseum, from 
the colossus or large statue of Nero which stood near it it 
was of an oval form, and is said to have contained 87,000 spec- 
tators. Its ruins still remain. The place where the gladiators 
fought was called arena, because it was covered; with sand or 
sawdust, to prevent the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb 
the blood ; and the persons w ho fought arenarit JJut arena 
is also put for the whole amphitheatre, or the show,® also for tin* 
soat of war, 7 or for one’s peculiar province. 8 

The part next the arena was called rpmuM, where the sena- 
tors sat, and the ambassadors of foreign nations^ and where 
also was the place of the emperor, 9 elevated like a pulpit or 
tribunal, 18 and covered With a canopy like a pavilion; 14 likewise 
of a person who exhibited the games, 1 -* ana of the Vestal vir- 
gins/' 1 

The podium projected over the wall which surrounded the 
arena, ami was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it ; 
secured with a breastwork or parapet 14 against the irruption of 
wild beasts. As a further defence, the arena was surrounded 
with an iron rail, 15 and a canal. 1L 

The equitos sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. The , 
seats 17 of both were covered with cushions, 18 first used in the 
time of Caligula. 'The rest of the people sat behind, on the 
bare stone, and their seats were culled fopulaiua. 19 The en- 
trances to these swats were called vomitoru ; the passages 20 by 
which they ascended to the .seats were called scaler or solatia ; 
and the seats between two passages were, from their for m, 
culled cuneus , a wedge : for, like the section of a circle, this 
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space gradually widened from the arena to the top. Hence, 
mneift innotuii res omnibus , the affair was known to all the spec* 
tators . 1 

Sometimes a particular place was publicly granted to certain 
persons by way of honour, and the editor seems to have been 
allowed to assign a more honourable seat to any person he 
inclined.* 
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There were certain persona called dksionatobes j*t dissigna 
tores, masters of ceremonies, who assigned to every one his 
proper place, as undertakers did at funerals ; and when they 
removed any one from his place, they were said mm rxcitme 
vel suscitare , l The designaiores are thought by some to have 
been the same with what were called iiOCAmi : 2 but these, ac- 
cording to others, properly were poor people, who came early 
and took possession of a seat, which they afterword# parted 
with to some rich person who came late, for hire . 3 

Anciently women were not allowed to see the gladiators, 
without the permission of those in whose power they were. But 
afterwards this restriction was removed. Augustus assigned 
them a particular pla^e in the highest seats of the amphitheatre . 4 

There were in the amphitheatres secret tubes, from which the 
spectators were besprinkled with perfumes , 5 issuing from cer- 
tain figures ; 6 and in rain or excessive heat there were cover- 
ings 7 to draw over them : 8 for which purposes there were holes 
In the top of the outer wall, in which poles were fixed to support 
them. But when the wind did not permit these coverings to be 
spread, they used broad-brimmed hats or caps , 9 * and umbrellas . 19 

By secret springs, certain wood machines called fegmata, vel 
-nut*, were raided to a great height, to appearance spontaneously, 
and elevated or depressed, diminished or enlarged, at pleasure, 
(iladiators were sometimes set on them, hence called peg mares, 11 
tind sometimes boys . 12 But pegmata is put by Cicero for the 
shelves 18 in which books were kept 14 

Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called spoliaricm, to 
which those who were killed or mortally wounded were dragged 
by a hook * 15 

On the day of the exhibition the gladiators were Jed along 
the arena in procession. Then Lhoy were matched by pail's / 0 
and their swords examined 17 by the exhibiter of the games . 19 
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Jio jjficmk) have Mir off < rouse that si lo of ihr bn 'v wus the J. r ht-kuned rUt», raided 
weapon a 0 *roti. Mit the si u'fj. th* most exposed by tin 1 <m« Y ole*, and h S-Aouiite UVro\n<^ 
lor fro* led ti> !• piivc.it it. rionl*. wrlfi*»' $u.«td mi tti count so tolled i*ec*use they wore 

1<M" nil the oilwr gbidiAtni't ho of Hi*’ bul kier «.» tin* re>eit.e » rim’d .Her *hn old S.iminte f.i* 
vioara tto’ a short oi the modern guard , the u**t uf ihuni The homer, who lias 
ui'ron of tod or white tiutf bard tin t <viy is eutuetv n.ikoil. The been tdaUien limes ,1 concur i»i 
iih'ivii the hipt by a girdle uf o.hei figure it armed w ith H lo*l- in viumus g-mit'*, his *t fast t'«* 


I Plum, Cron. Prof. 19 5 croc 0 dilnto sat nl>«« 11 M i,rt Sport. ii. lfi. 15 unco truholttintor 

( u\ Alt. iv, 3. Hot. fm^rani i.iuh Ikuiori- vh>. 31. 't>u hp. W>. Plm. Pun ,’lti, Srow 1 p. 

t-p. i 7. 6 Mail. ttt. bon, Mart, v, &S. de Suet. f.wod, id. C * L 9J. JL-iuipr. Coin (trod. 

1*5. v. M.vi 9. f> j >p<* u 3. 1*6. 6 n 

S quia *t>do* vel • l .ficta* ti s.;ua. l.n e. )«, {JdS. ) L i rt |’U**rfis inde a<l vo- 16 (>nrt< lbt«r «► rdnt- 

t,if« ItK'itbiiiif 7 1 oli v«i rolaruu l^/ta rajii.!#,— and boy* pnro'K mlwri vrj ro,i t * 

t »lait, v. 3.1. M Jov, iv. 12d. Hu .11 mod oi> to th«* i-.t. pvr hiMdor, Her. *» .. 

* \ ;il Mas. fj. 3, 12. 9 t'bitslar \ .*1 p’loi. Venn .tuv.iv. 1*^. I.v.i 2(\ 

'*<iot. Auk. 41. Ov, A 10 ’Jio, ii*. 7. *larU 13 i.mrotu. *, 1/ tv, t'H-almntnr 

it. 7. 3. *iv. ar.tti. 1) Alt iv. B. IS >t (. Tit, V, 
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The gladiators, as a pre- 
lude to the battle , 1 * 3 at hrst 
fought with wooden swords 
or the like, flourishing 8 their 
amis with great dexterity . 9 
Then upon a signal given 
W&h tt trumpet , 4 they laid 
41 side these , 5 6 and assumed 
their proper arms.® They ad- 
justed themselves 7 with great 
care, and stood in a particu- 
lar posture.® Hence motxri, 
dejici f vel deturbari de statu 
mentis : depelli , dejipi , vel dv* 
waver i gradu , bvj Then-they 
pushed at one another , 10 ana 
repeated the thrust , 11 They 
not only pushed with the 
point , 18 but also struck with 
the edge . 13 It was more easy to parry or avoid 14 direct thrusts , 15 
than back or side strokes . 18 They therefore took particular 
care to defend their side ; 17 hence latere tecta abscedere, to get 
off safe ; per alterius latus peti 9 la his apcrtum vel nudum dare, 
to expose one’s self to danger. Some gladiators had the faculty 
of not winking. Two such, belonging to the emperor Claudius, 
were on that account invinciGle . 18 

The rewards given to the victors were a palm (hence pluru 
marum palmarum gladiator , who had frequently conquered; 
alias suas palrnas cognoscet, i. e. cades ; 19 palmn kmnisccta , a 
palm crown, with ribands 88 of different colours hanging from it 
siesta palma ui buna etiam in gladiators dijfidlis ), money , 88 and a 
rod or wooden sword , 8,1 as a sign of their being discharged from 
lighting; which was granted by the editor , at the desire of the 
people, to an old gladiator, ot* even to a novice, for some 
uncommon act of courage. Those who received it 8 * were called 

countered a more lorianalf , or * tlmr hr implores the pity of the t «■ »nnmii>8 *>6 1 ' ,h<> 

wi'irfl ak’iful adversary. Hr It p-Mij.lc hy rji>.Uic hi# Hiller t»»- ■spert.vloi*, that he »«■!* jf Hfarehl* 
wounded in the tirmuvl, ana h.ii ward# them-tor it u i*m«. that anUgonli-t, o< etukr Live death" 
let fall til* buck ler •iV»w>nt the £lin(udur» brpjtrd lh<Mr lilt. ujuw, 4a they decree, 
b.u.vcli' conquered * M the #,,tn • beb.jni eiui Dm .idi. mie "* 


1 f rntjurfenttfe vel pro- itciittxHmmebsnCQnin. 12 puncHm. 17 Into* 

btaenliw. a. 5. XO. Sard. Cat, 51. Id enwum. IS Ter. He*ut, iv, 8. 5* 

X vinttlfc.iu 1 *. 7 nr •»<! punnBiti oompo- 1) e<v«re, pr'ipulnare, Clo. Vat. 5, Kihull. i* 

3 tn. Or, u. 74, Sen. n* fcwnt (}« ]i. vH. 3. eslre. effujtcro, ««««• 4. 415. Flint. xl, 87. ■» 

Kp. 1 17. » 'v. <krt. Am. fl iw ftfltu rel ffradu drre, citwieri’. 54.Sen.Ir.il 4. 

in 515. r>«q, sObant Piaui. MiL iv. 14 Vcttn aiivmutw^ el 19 Mart. Spert. 3d, Cie 

1 wmahurti .orali dan- X. Id. iwrlus ac aimplieeviH*- Knsr. Am t). utL 

i;nu e tuba:. 9 Cir, Off. 1, 2J. AM, hh*. SO Icmnipci 

5 anus ln»o«i«, rudrs ui 15. Ksp. 1 hum. 5. It 1 mivnua v 1 petitiwieH Si it>. 35 Vti-tv-a, 

yel pi uiioa hi'lvitr# no- Ltv. %i 32. aversa* tectaaqija, 28 0 ic Phil. *1 .1. J« v < 

th-uiml, v. abjic i t,.u.t 10 petelimt. Qiua. v. 18. 5 1. u 1. vii. nit. Suet. Clou. 5ti. 

6 .trna pmjnaior.a v-4 ll i .‘jvrtiil»..nt, Sua f . »). Vhir. ix, 43'J. Cic, 2.1 rurli*. 

d«c*ti:u>ri& t c, lid. CuUuCv._ x4 riulc tlonatli 
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nuDiAuxt, and fixed their arms in the temple of Heroolei* 1 Bat 
they sometimes were afterwards induced by a great to 1 agafcjt’' 
to engage. Those w ho were dismissed on account of ago «* 
weakness, were said dtlusisse? 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 
iubkt, sc. vuinug, vel hoc kabet \ he has got it The gladiator 
lowered 4 his arms ns a sign of his being vanquished : but hie 
fate depended on the pleasure of the people, who, if they wished 



him to be saved, pressed down their thumbs; 5 if to bo slain, 
they turned up their thumbs, 8 an ordered him to receive the 
sword, 7 which gladiators usually "submitted to with amazing 
fortitude. Sometimes a gladiator was rescued by the entrance 
of the emperor, 8 or by the will of the editor. 

The spectators expressed thcsame eagerness by betting 9 on 
the different gladiators, as in the circus. 

'fill the year (593, the people used to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladiators without intermission till it was finished; 
hut then for the fir>t time they were dismissed to take dinner, 
which custom was afterwards observed at all the spectacles 
exhibited by the emperors. Horace calls intermissions given to 
gladiators in the time of fighting, or a delay of the combat. 
uii.udia, ~orwn. n 

Shows of gladiators 12 were prohibited by Constantine, but 
not entirely suppressed till the time of Honorius. 13 


) Hf»r, Eji. i. 1. Or, 6 pollic'-m verfotant, 
Tmt it. 8. 21. Jut. Lu ,10 li«n<v Ijiu. 

in r 'f*nti* Huitoratirvi to. d&rc utroqnr e, I. 

3 Suet. Tlti. \ii. IMii). e. vAltWt. to applaud 

*mxvi. 27, PM'atlT, llnr. l.p. I. IS. 

4 aubrinUobttt. ht. Plili. 2$, *2. * S, 

ft |>«l!wm pmiwbgnt, 7 larniJM nwiH-r?. 

Hy. rp.UjS.WJ. SOv, Pont. »\ B. 53. 


C*c, Soxt. 37. Thj.c. ii. in loc. Diw* xxxtU, 45, 
17, Mil. HI. Sen. U|«. 7. Suet. 

177. Tranquil. Amtni, 12 cruonla sfWclaeuUu 
c. II. Cort*t. S.ip, l(j. 13 CV»n*U Cttd, »U 53. 
V aiions.ynibus. Prutieut.nuttfa Synmt 

Hi Sun. Tit. H. Dom. ti, 11.21. 

JO M*rt.ix. 08. 

11 Kp. i« l». 47. Solioi. 
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III* DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS* 

Dramatic entertainments, or stage playas, 1 were first introduced 
at Home, on account of a pestilence, to appease the divine 
wrath, A. U. 3Al. a Before that time there had only been the 
games of the circus, 'iliey were called turn scenici, because they 
were first acted in a shade; 1 formed by tlie branches and leaves 
of trees* or in a tent* 5 Hence afterwards the front of the 
theatre, where the actors stood, was called scrna, and the actors 

SCKNICI, or SCENICI ARTIFICES 6 

♦Stage- plays were borrowed from Etruria; whence players 7 
were oiled histriones, from a Tuscan word hUh r, i. e* iudio ; 
tor players also were sent for from that country. 6 'these Tus- 
cans did nothing at first but dance to a flute/' without any verse 
<ir corresponding action. They did not speak, because the 
Homans did not understand their language. 1 * 1 

The Homan youth began to imitate them at solemn festivals, 
especially at harvest hoyie, throwing out raillery against one 
another in unpolished \erso, with gestures adapted to the sense*. 
These ver&es were called versus fescenpuni, from Fescenwia, or 
-ium, a city of Etruria. 11 

Afterwards, by frequent use, th© entertainment was improved, w 
and a new kind of dramatic composition was contrived, called 
sATiR.i. or satuue, satires, because they were filled with various 
matter, and written in various kinds of verse, in allusion to 
wlmt was called lan x satuiu, a platter or charger filled with 
various kinds of fruits, which they yearly offered to the gods at 
their festivals, as the primitut , or first gatherings of the season. 
Some derive the name from the petulance of the Satyrs. 

Iliese satires were set to music, and repeated with suitable 
gedures, accompanied with the flute and dancing. They had 
every thing that was agreeable in the I’eseenmne verses, with- 
out their obscenity, r i hey contained much ridicule and smart 
repartee ; whence those poems afterwards written to expose 
vice got the name of satires; as, tlie satires of Horace, of Juve- 
nal, and Persius. 

It was Li vies ANDRONic.cs, the freedman of M. LiviusSalinator, 
and the preceptor of his sons, who giving up satires, 1 * first, ven- 
tured to write a regular play, 14 A. U. 512, some say, 51i; the 
year before Ennius was born, above l GO years after the death 
«f N>phocles and Euripides, and about fifty-two years after that 
of .Menander. 15 He was the actor of his own compositions, as 

1 *n<>i 0 Stiff. Tih. 34 firs. 84 10 ihid. )1 argiunento Adwilaro 

» Li* vit. 2. Oi<‘. l’knc. 11. Ver. lit. 11 11. >r Kp. II. 1. MJ5. *»r «re. 

8 MM, unibia. ?». It! naipm* u.nipaiklo 15 Cir. Brut 18* Oeli 

4 Ov. Art. Am. I J05. ! l.wih.net, eAoitiU «■.« xvii. 21. 

Herr. Vir». A* *.j. 161. 8 Lir. vil 2, KJ ttb «nt»ri», t. p. sutii 

6 0 *** 0 , lubrituuuluui. 0 at] tibltinur lamiou. in ruJ<ctU. 
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nil then were. Being obliged by the audience frequently to 
repeat the same part, and thus* becoming hoarse/ he asked 
permission to employ a boy to sing to the flute, whilst he acted 
what was sung/ which he did with the greater animation, as he 
was not hindered by using his voice. Hence actors used always 
to hare a person at band to sing to them, and the colloquial 
part '* only was left them to repeat It appears there was com* 
inonly a song at the end of every act 4 

IHays were afterwards greatly improved at Borne from the 
model of the Greeks, by Navies, Jwirtrs, Plautus,. Gscilius, 
Tkrenck, Afranius, Pacuvtus, Accrus, &c. 

After playing was gradually converted into an art,* the 
Boman youth, leaving regular plays to be acted by profes&d 
players, reserved to themselves the acting of ludicrous pieces or 
farces, interlarded with much ribaldry and buffoonery, called 
rxodia, because they were usually introduced after the play, 
when the players and musicians had left the stage, to remove 
the painful impressions of tragip scenes, or fabell.c a tell an*:, 
or luui oscr, ludicrum oscum , 0 from Atella, a town of the Osei 
in Campania, where they were first invented and very much used. 

The actors of these, farces 7 retained the rights of citizens , K 
and might serve in the army, which was not the case with com- 
mon actors, who were not respected among the Homans as 
among the Greeks, but were held infamous . 9 

Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were chiefly 
of three kinds, comedy, tragedy, and pantomimes. 

I. Comedy 10 w as a representation or common life , 11 written in 
a familiar style, and usually with a happy issue. The design of 
it was to expose vice and folly to ridicule. 

1 qiiuiu vocem ut’tu- tori to serve. even as a < mint of their merit, priroaint. The actor. 

(1m- sot. common soldier- W» These uxor p< ions, few emlMdened by th# p»- 

2 canticum agebat. sec, from envera! pas* In number, hid ret*- fiance of the people, 

3 diverbln. e»«ca of Pautus, th^t rente only to indivi- sought to await#* 

■1 Liv. vii. li. J’Uut. aeima were wliiptwith duals. What Goto thfir toehuga, and thu 

Pseud. ii nit. rod. as other slaves, sa>s, in two of his ora- tears flowed. In the 

b Indus in ttiVm pint la- CisteR. act. 5. Cuerv a lion*, in bouonr ot the tragedy of UraUW, Oi- 

tini vertortit. Under August iim, a do* comedian Koscitvg, cero was proclaimed 

Cl Iw. Ann. iv, 14. Civ- cree of the senate pro. proves only that the by name the saviour of 
v'.i. 2, Cir. Kauw vii. 1. hibi ©d the equite* and Homan people know the conmionweakh.KtMi 
KchoJ, Juv. iil. 173. vl. the senators from ap* how (Cl rentier justice a thousand voices re* 
71. SueuTib. to.Dom. peaimg on the singe, to mur'd even on iho pealed the homage, 
10. Saul. Au#. to; and, stage. Cm'. Rose. Com* (Seat. 56.) while the 

7 alcllanl vel atellana- even under the linmo- 1, c. 6. We know with malevolence of his 

turn -cf«res. tal government of IV m 1ml fiuuiuarity Py- enemies, who were 

H non tiibu moti sunt. beriua, M»- senator* lsdes the pantomime present and atill In 

B U Ip. 1.2 » fi< D. d« wero prohibited lrom spoke to Augustus, power, durst not ms* 

hts qnl not. infant. — witnessing tlto j«*rfbr- home instances prove nifest itself in opposW 
Ncp. Pnef. huet 1 ib. ntonoes nl the panto- also the iniinenoo tion to their acctaius- 
<15.— In the time nf Ci* mimes. aud the«»|uitos which the theatre ex* lions of gratitude,*— 
cero, actors were rank- from acrom ponying orcieed over the Ro- See Meia ratio, on lb# 
ed amouK the lowest them on the streets, mans : at lh« time nf Manners and Ltfs Of 
classes of toe people, Rust. Tib. Iso. Ann, 1, the banishment of Ci* the Romans, Ac. Fart 
Those who perlaimeii . }. We should deceive cero, a onwedUn 1, p. 122. 
the Comu'diaa Atella* ourselves then, weie thought him seif totho- 10 comoedlA, gttui *#-> 
* me (a notional sueota* we to regard as honour nsed to represent to ^ns y*e, the song of 
do) were alone clsvsed rendu rad to a degraded the Homan people the village* 
ns citisans in the tribes pm lea tion the marks their ingratitude and 11 qaoudi ana vhir spo- 
ut Home. No other of esteem bestowed on their inconstaury * the culam, 

nutor was ever permit* sumo comedians on ac* people suffered the ns- 

2 B 
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Comedy, among the Creeks, was divided into eld, middle, 
and new. In the firsts real characters and names were repre- 
sented ; in the second, real characters, but fictitious names; 
and in the third, both fictitious characters and names. JEupoJia, 
Cralinus, and Aristophanes excelled in the old comedy, and 
Menander in the newA Nothing was ever known at Home but 
the new comedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Na&vius, A firm i us, Plautus, Ci»- 
cilius, and Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from Men- 
ander, who is esteemed the best writer of comedies that ever 
existed; 8 but only a few fragments of lus works now remain. 
We may, however, judge of his excellence from Terence, his 
principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, were distinguished by the 
character and dress of the persons introduced on the stage. 
Thus comedies were called togatje, in which the characters 
and dress were Roman, from the Roman toga, so carmen tog a turn, 
a poem about Roman a /fairs. Prv.tk state, vel pratexltf, when 
magistrates and persons of 'dignity w ere introduced ; but some 
take these for tragedies ; 8 trabeatv£, when generals and officers 
were introduced • tabernari r, when the characters were of low 
rank ; palmate, when the characters were Grecian, from pallium , 
the robe of the Greeks; motoriv, when there were a great 
many striking incidents, much action, and passionate expres- 
sions ; statarik, when there was not much bustle to stir, and 
little or nothing to agitate the passions ; and when some 

parts were gentle and quiet, and others the contrary.* The re- 
presentations of the attUuni were called comwdia ate liana:. . 

The actors of comedy wore a low-heeled shoe, called soccus. 

Those who wrote a play, w ere said docerc vel facer e fabulam ; 
if it was approved, it was said fit are, stare redo tala, placere , &c. 
if not, cadere <xigi t exsibdari , &o. 

li. Tragedy is the representation of some one serious and 
important action, in which illustrious persons are introduced, 
as, heroes, king#, he. written in an elevated style, and generally 
with an unhappy issue. The great end of tragedy was to ex- 
cite the passions, chiefly pity and horror; to inspire the love 
of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. It liad its name, accord- 
ing to Horace, from TQotyzs, a goat, and a song ; because a 
goat was the prize of the person who produced the best poem, 
or was the best actor, 5 to which Virgil alludes. Eel. iii. 22 ; ac- 
cording to others, because such a poem was acted at the festival 
of Bacchus after vintage, to whom a goat was then sacrificed, as 
being the destroyer of the vines ; and therefore it was called, 


] Hor.Sut. 1. 4. Ep. }i. 3 Jar. i. 3. Ho r. A. P. A. P.325 T«r. Meant 5 Cic. Or. I 81. Hot. 
1* 57. Quin. s 1. 231, Slot. Stir, if. f. 3J prni. Dyn. Ter, Cic. A. P, m 

S Quiit. x. I. 4 Suet. Grant. 2). Hoi. Brut 1 Mi. 
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r^edy^/*, the goat’s song. Prim ludi tkeatrale* ex MberqUbus 
nati stmt, from the feaits of Bacchus. 1 ^ * 

Thespis, a native of Attica, is said to have heen the inventor 
el tragedy, about 536 years before Christ. He went about adth 
Ms actors from village to village in a cart, on which a tem- 
porary stage was erected, where they played and sung, having 
their faces besmeared with the lees of wine, 8 whence according 
to some, the name of tragedy, (from -vyo^, new wine not 
refined, or the lees of wine, and a singer ; hence vnww&it, 
a singer thus besmeared, who threw out scoffs and raillery 
against people.) 

Thespis was contemporary with Solon, who was a great 
enemy to his dramatic representations. 3 

Thespis was succeeded by iKscbylus, who erected a permanent 
stage/ and was the inventor of the mask, 5 of the long flowing 




iXUHttt* A 1« « n dr toil* Infbr i i » 
«* that rttaaki) wore tnentiowd 
tli Iho fXMHa* of Urphems yml l.i* 
nut, whanne wo may judge of 
Ibetr •ntii]nity> On the otlnfr 
hand it 4* obtain. that theatrical 
masks only caw* into non hi the 
time of dfoohySua; that U, about 
the 70th Olympiad, amt eotise- 
uhbee wren or eight 
hundred year* tort*. Ihe first 
nmdfcs of which Clemen* Alex* 
•ndnmi* were aotiUfto* 

rent from thoke w« now uxo; 
whereas the meek* lor the thea- 


tre were a sort of head pieces 
thiii covered the whole head, and 
represr uled no* only the feature* 
of a fare, hut the beard, ears, 
hair, and even all the ornament* 
in a woman'* head-dress. At 
l—cr£t this is the account we have 
of them from FV.tus, Pollux, An* 
lu« Qeliius. and all the author* 
who mention them. Thia lo 
likewise the idea Phadni* give* 
ol them in hla Fable of the Mask 
and the Pox. And it i» more- 
over • fiwd which an infinity of 
bom re lie fa and engraved clones 
put beyond all doubt. 

We must not. however, ima- 


gine, that the theatrical mack* 
n»U always the tame form; for 
it is certain they we>* very gra- 
dually brought to tins p« tectum. 
All wrifrrt agree, that at tint 
they were very imperfect* At 
first the actors only disguised 
themselves by bedaubing their 
faces with the leva of wine; and 
it was m that manner the proem 
of Thespis were acted — Ooi o*- 
nereut Hgertniv* penmen fob 
bus oi a —Who played end sung 
their piece*, having their face* 
stained with lev* of wlue*— Hw. 
Art, Poet ill. 

They continued afterward* to 


I Scrw, Vtai ft, H. 361. 
8 per uuoli fattlbaa ora, 


(for. do Art Foot, 8 Pint- In Sol one. utatigefo 

276. 4 modicis butravit mil- 5 persona. 
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robe, 1 and of the high-heeled shoe or buskin, 2 whith tragedians 
wore ; whence these words are pat for a tragic style, or far 
tragedy itself, as soccus is put for a comedy or a familiar Rtyie. 
Nec comasdia in cotkvmos assurgit> nec contra tragaedia s&cco 
ingreditur y comedy does not strut in buskins, neither does 
tragedy trip along in slippers.® 


mak* * ml of nulii with the 
fcfcmds nr the arcion, a 'plant 
which the Greek* called for that 
reason wpoeanrw; and it was 
likewise called s n mo times among 
tilt Latins, personal*, as appears 
from this passage in Pliny,*— 
quldam arc inn personatam vn- 
cant, cojtit folio nuitnin est la- 
this. 

in fine, after dramatic poetry 
w as become complete in ml its 
ports, the necessity tilt tu tors 
found of imagining soiue way of 
changing their figure and mein 
in an instant, in order to rsp re- 
sent personages ot different ages 
and charm tars, put them on con* 
triring the masks we are now 
speaking of. But it U not easy 
to trace them to their first in. 
Tfutor ; (or authors are divided 
into various opinions on til at 
head. Buidu and Athenians 
give the honour of the invention 
to the poet Chocrilus. coutempo- 
rary with Thespis. Horace, on 
the other hand, gives it to A£s- 
ehylus. — Post hunc personas pal* 
Imqoe reporter honesuu JKscuy- 
lus.— .Bschylus, the inventor of 
the mack and decent robe.— 
Hor. Art. Poet. Sjfi. And Arts, 
tulle, who in all probability must 
have been better instructed in 
this mutter, tells Us in the 6lh 
chapter of bis ponies, that it was 
unknown in hi* lime to whom 
the glory of the invention was 
due. 

But though we cannot precise- 
ly cN tertntua by whom this hind 
of uiasha was invented, yet th« 
namo* of those are preserved to 
us who first introduced any par- 
ticular kind ol them upon the 
theatre. Suidns, for instance, 
intorms us, St was the poet Pfirr- 
nicu# who first brought a female 
Isaak into use: and Neophron of 
.Stay on first introduced oue for 
that Hud of domestic among the 
ancients, who was charged with 
the cate of their children, from 
whose appellation we have the 
word pedagogue. Athenauxa re- 
lates, that It wss Avsebylu* who 
first dared to bring upon the 
stage drunken personage* in hi* 
Ka/9..p*i t am’ that it Wirt an ac- 
tor of Megan, called Matson, 
who invented the comic masks 
for a valet and a conk. We read 
In Pausani**, (oat Aiaohvlu* In- 
troduced the use of hideous 


frightful masks in his Kumeni- 
des i hut that it was Fort mdea 
who first adventured to add sei- 
pents to them. 

Masks were not away* made 
of the same materials. The first 
were ot the bark ol tree*. — Ur*, 
quo curlicibus sumunt hurrenda 
oavatls.— And put on horrid 
mask* mode of barks of trees. — 
Virg. (I no, l 3. 387. 

We learn from Pollux, that af- 
terwards some were made of 
leather lined with linen or some 
stuff. But these masks being 
easily sjnnled, they earns at last, 
according to Hoeychius, to make 
them wholly of wood. And they 
were tunned by sculptors aocor* 
ding to the ideas o< Inc jWel*, as 
we may see fi am the Fable of 
Ph.edms we have already quot. 

Though Pollux enters into a 
very lung detail of the theatrical 
mask., yet he only distinguishes 
three curls i the comic, tragic, 
and satiric; and In hi« descrip- 
tion he gives to each kiud ns 
much deformity as it was posai- 
bly susceptible of, that is, fea- 
tures caricatured to the mo*,t 
extravagant pitch of fancy, a hi- 
deous absurd air, mtd a wide ex- 
tended mouth, ever opeu to de- 
vour the spectator*, so to speak. 

But thorn being upon an infi- 
nity of ancient monuments, 
masks of a quite opposite form 
and character, that is to say, 
which have natural and amena- 
ble laces, and nothing like that 
large, gaping mnutli Hhlch ren- 
ders utlierii so ft initial, I whs 
long at a loss to what class i 
should trier them, and I have 
consulted tile mast learned in 
these matters lor my inlorniatinn 
to lie purpose; they are art divi. 
ded on this subject, that I have 
r.U bee*, abm to diaw any satis* 
taction from timm about it 

But if we rrfiect on the one 
hand, that some authors apc.k 
ol a fourth sort of nu,*ha not 
mentioned by Pollux, 1 mean 
those ot the dancers*, and if we 
consider on the other hand, that 
in such masks thm e wss no oc- 
casion for that huge ouvorture 
which rendered the others, so de- 
formed, and which waa certainly 
not given to them by th* sn* 
cients, without sum* very ne- 
cessary reason, I am apt to think 


the marks in question were of 
tills fourth kind; ted the more 
1 have considered them, thp 
more I am confirmed In this opi- 
nion. A* probable however as 
it Appeared to me, it was but a 
miMtwtere, and some positive 
autMoiUy was wanting, before it 
could be laid down ** tei th j and 
thti is what i have at last found 
In a passage of Lucian, which 
leaves no room for further scep- 
ticism op the subject. 

Xt it in his dialogue upon 
dancing, where alter hfivm< 
spoken of the ugliness of other 
masks, and of that wide mouth 
in paiticuifur common to them 
ell, he tell* us that those of the 
dancers were of a quite different 
make, and had none nf these its* 
fermUiw*. 44 With regard,*' SKilh 
he, " to the fianipage ol the dan- 
ocis, it is needless to go ahem l to 
prove Ha aptitude and cen+e- 
rnenry; that one must be blind 
not fo allow. A* fi*r thrtr 
ma k» no tiling can bo more 
optccablc. they have not that 
wide huleuns month of the 
o theft; but are perfectly natu- 
ral, end eonespewtant to their 
use.** 

It Is therefore unquestionably 
to tide das* that we most refer 
the masss now under mir conai- 
de.rattoo. And we ran no louver 
doubt, that there was beside* the 
three kinds mentioned by Pollux, 
a fourth, which they called Or- 
theatric, and sometimes mute 

n) Usk«,ap£evrpM« 0 tU Wfu>a~ 

But this Is not the only omis- 
sion Pollux may be reproe« bed 
n lib mi the subject of masks, 
liven of those which ho men- 
tin ns, thorn are three sorts be 
hath nut distinguished, which 
had however their different do- 
nonrmaliOnS, wtmt wan, MW 
/»«&»*«<*• «, t«ey»rno»>. For though 
those names were in process nf 
time used promiscuously, to *t«- 
nity si) sorts of masks, yet it ra 
probable that tbo Greeks fimt 
employed them to distinguish 
three different kind*: non w«* 
find In fact (n I heir place* those 
sorts, the different forma and 
character* of which, answer ex- 
actly to the different nmanlnga 

o) tneoo three terms. 

The first and more common 
sort worn those which rAprcsrit* 


1 p»)ta,tt«la,v«i*yma* 3 Vlrg. Ke’. rill. )0. Marti iii. 20. iv. 49. v. T . 12. Kp. ii. 174. A, P. 

fi cothurnus. Juv. viii. 229. *v. 30. fi. viii. 3, Har. Od. ii. 80. 8ft. yu'me.x. fi. lfc{. 
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As the ancients did not wear breeches* the player* always 
were under the tunic a girdle or covering . 1 

After ASschylus, followed Sophocles and Eoejpides, who 
brought tragedy to the highest perfection. In their time 
comedy began first to be considered as a distinct composition 
tram tragedy; but at Home comedy was long Cultivated, be- 
fore any attempt was made to compose tragedies* Nor have 
we any Bo man tragedies extant, except a few, which bear the 
native of Seneca. Nothing remains of the works of Ennius^ 
Pncuvius, Accius, &c. but a few fragments. 

Every regular play, at least among the Homans, was divided 

left real Ufa, and they were pro- out with *11 hie strength in re- their being obliged to represent 
oerly denominated * row* no*, presenting Orestes, ep pears personages not enly of diftwcut 
The two other sorts were not so huge sod terrible to the u aping kinds and characters, bed like- 
common, and hence it was that spectators, because oi‘ bis mis wise of different *«««*; 

the term rcMwruv being more bins with their high heels, hts 1 say dltiereru ar**t» /or it must 
used, became the general name false belly, Ins Ions training be remembered llWe etr* r*0 
f,tr0if',n all. Om sort repre- robe, and hia frightful mult.'’ actresses among the ancient* J 
sauted the abodes, and being ire* And in the work of Lucian «1- Ihe foioale character* in their 
qunnlly employed In uagcdy, ready quoted, we meet with this places were acted by men. 
ami haring something fvi Inful description of a tragedian: — From what hath been eaid, it 
in their appearance, tb« Greeks “Can any thing be more shocking results, that three thing* made 
called tUm The or frightful ? a man of huge at a- the u*e of musks absolutely oe» 

ls«t kind wv-ro contrived on pur* turn, mounted upon high lieels, eessnry an the tlnntr*. First, 
peso in terrify, and only repre- and carrying on his head an the want of Sr trasses tu act the 
M-ntod buiribw fig urea, such as eutimmus mask, the very sight parts of wompi, Secondly; that 
G«»> guns jtrtd Furies, whence of which fills with dread and extraordinary size of Wlikvti hi* 
lln-v bud We name of y» J >yov»«w. horror . for it gapes as if it were H’C personages were in passes* 
It is itossih>e that On «e terms to swallow the spot tutors. 7 ' *l«a. And thirdly, the very ne* 
did no: lose the it Original sigm- In hue, the satiric sort was tare and genius of the satytic 
fkutiiMi lilt the masks had *n* the *lnurdn>u of them all and kind. 

tircly changed their first form; haring no other foundation hut Hut, besides the India pens*- 
that is, in tits tune of the new in the caprice of poets, them Me necessity of each of these 
comedy i for titl then thero wns were no imaginable *»dd figures sorts of masks In particular} 
a sensible dltiereiMW amongst which these masks did wot ex- there wore some general arivsn- 
thfitt. Hut at last the several bibit, for beside* lawns and sa- tapes which accrued tnrm them, 
k-nds were routuunded j I he co- tyu, whence they had their ah of ne small consideration, 
rote and tragic only differed In name* >,t tine of them repreaen- Fur first, as every piece had its 
size and In ugliness, *i,d the ted Cyclopes, Centaurs, dtc. In own masks proper to It, and 
daucrtV mti-.ks aluue preserved one word, ihere is no monster therefor* the tuu actor could, 
their lust appearance, m isble which was not exhibited bjr changing his mask, act «eve* 

Pollux nut only tells os in ge- in *»■»• »l these pieces by pro- rsl parts in the asm* piece, with* 
rural, that the eanur masks per masks. And therefore we out burn* perceived to do an. 
were ridiculous, but we learn rosy s»y, it was the kind of clrt- The spectators, by this means, 
from the detail at them he tin* rnutic entertainments lit which were not cloyed wlih always 
Jr ft us, that the greater pjrt uf the use o( masks was must no- seeing the earn* faces, and tjftO 
thnm were extniv.igtml to ab- cessary. actors were so 10 speak, multi* 

surdity. There was hardly any Not but that they were itidts- pi'ttd to all the accessary vari* 

of thmi which hod not Ui*if)itod pensably so in tragedy likewise, ety, at* very easy rife, 
even, a wry mouth, lumping to give the heroes and demigods And as they used them like* 
cheeks, or ensue sack otnur d - that air uf giamteur and majesty wise to represent the (ace* el 
fortuity, they were snpposrd to iiste tho persait* mt-nded to be re* 

With respect to the t-agic really h«d. Fur if is no matter presented, it was a method of 
masks they were yet more I t.le* whenre that prejudice came ; nr rendering the representation 
ana; for over and aW»o ihelr whnher they were really <». a more natural than it eouJd mher- 
onurmaua size, mid tun t gaping supernatural sice; It was sufH- wise have been, especially In 
mouth which threatened to do- cieut mat tiiis wo* the tecoived pieces where i be Intrigue turned 
vowr tire spectators, they gene- opinion, arid that the people be- upon a perfect resemblance of 
rally had * furious air. a threw- Hcved it to make it necessary to fscea, as in Ihe Amphitryon and 
toning aspect, the hair standing represent them as suck; they the Menechiul. It Was with ihe 
upright, and a kind of tuaiour nn could not bare been otherwise face* of the actor* then as it is 
the lotwbead, which only served exhibited without transgressing now with respect to the orna- 
te disfigure them, and render against probability ; nnd by cun- meets in our scenes, which mutt 
them yet more terrible. secpieitce, it was impossible to bb magnified to have their doe 

Thus, to a letter to Zona and bring them on the stage without effect at a certain distance^- 

Serenns, falsely i.iUiibed to Ju»- the use m ante of mask*. TJoindm’s IViacOtirse nn Masks, 

tin Alaityr, but very ancient. w« Hut what lendeml it imporsi. delivered to the Academy «t In- 
have the loHowhig passage; — bt»* tor the actors to porlorin smpiuHit and Holies Leitre*, 
** In like manner as lie who roars the it parts without them, was J uly 1st, It 12. 


1 subliRaeiiluui vel subllgar verecundim causa, Cic, Off, 1 39. Jav. vU 60. Mart, iti* 
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into five aqts ; 1 th© subdivision into scene* is thought, to be a 
modem invention. 

Between the ads of a tragedy were introduced a number of 
singers, called the chorus, who indeed appear to have been 
a) ways present on the stage* The chief of them, who spoke for 
the rest, was called choragus or coryphaeus. But ckobagtts is 
usually put for the person who fumislmd the dresses, and took 
care of all the apparatus of the stage , 2 and choragium for the 
apparatus itself , 8 choragia for choragi ; hen re falm choragium 
lor ice, something that one may boast of . 4 

The chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we see 
from Aristophanes; but when its excessive licence was sup- 
pressed by law, the chorus likewise was silenced. In Plautus 
a choragus appears and makes a speech . 5 

The music chiefly used was that of the flute, which at first 
was small and simple, and of few holes ; 6 but afterwards it was 
bound with brass, had more notes, and a louder sound. 

Some flutes were double, 
and of various forms. Those 
most frequently mentioned 
are the tibia} dexirce and .?<- 
nistra, pares and impares, 
which have occasioned so 
much disputation among cri- 
tics, and still appear not to 
be sufficiently ascertained. 

The most probable opinion 
is, that the double flute con- 
sisted of two tubes, which 
were so joined together as to 
have but one mouth, and so 
were both blown at once. 

That which the musician 
played* on with his right hand 
was called tibta cf extra , the 
right-handed flute ; with his 
left, tibia sinistra, the left- 
handed flute. The latter had 
but few holes, and sounded a 
deep serious bass; the other 
had more holes, and a sharper and more lively tone , 7 When 
two right or two left-handed flutes were joined together, ihry 
were called tibice pares dextrtr,, or tibi<e pares sinistra*. The 
flutes of different sorts were at lied tibim imparts , or tibiae dext ree 

1 Hnr. Art. Pori. ISO. Art. P-wt. V.O. 15 Plonk Cunt, Ir. U 

% PUttU Par*. i. A. 79. 3 intinitnentu.n »cwn«t- 4 Vitr. v. 9. Ck. Herr G tf‘v. A. P. 30/. 
f riruiinm. tv. 3. Ifi. rum, ft >» t Plant. Cap. W. 50. 7 I’lin. *vi. 80. e. 60 

Suet. Aug. VO. Hor, pro), 6U Piiu. %xxtu & Hur. Art. Poet, £83. Venr. A. 0. 1, & lft. 
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et gjftftfrar. The right-handed flutes were the same with what 
were called the Lydian flutes, 1 * 3 * * * and the left-handed with thus 
Tyi*i»« flutes.* Hence "Virgil, bifortm dot tibia cantjm i i «. 
btsomm, imparem, jEiu ix. 618. Sometimes the flute was 
crooked, and is then called tibia Phrygia or -corpu? 

Ill, Fantomimks were representations by dumb-sbow, (n 
which the actors, who were called by the same name with their 
performances (mimi vel pantomimi), expressed every thing by 
their dancing and gestures without shaking ; * lienee called also 
chironomi . * But pantomimi is always put for the actors, who 
were likewise called plampedcs , because they were without 
shoes/ They wore, however, a kind of wooden or iron sandals, 
called scab ill a or ecabclla, which made a rattling noise when 
they danced. 7 * 

The pantomimes are said to have been the invewbn of 
Augustus; for before his time the ntiniihtfh spoke and acted. 

Minus is put both for the actor and for what he acted, not 
only on the stage, but elsewhere/ 

The most celebrated composers of mimical performances or 
farces 9 were Labcrius and Publius byrus, in the time of Julius 
Caesar. 'Hie most famous pantomimes under Augustus were 
Py India and Bnthyllus, the favourite of Mrmjnas. 10 He is called 
by the scholiast on Persius, v. 123, hfct freed man ; 11 and by 
Juvenal, mollis , vi. 63. Between them there was a constant 
emulation. Pylades being once reproved by Augustus on this 
account, replied, il It is expedient tor you, that the attention of 
the people should be engaged about us.” Pylades was the 
great favourite of the public. He was once banished by the 
power of tlie opposite party, but soon afterwards restored, t he 
factions of the different players sometimes carried their discards 
to such a length, that they terminated in bloodshed.** 

I ii v ii«i Lydia. when he returned to fewsts and at funerals : Mart* 1)1. 8fi Hor. i. 

'.i tibia; Tyriie vel Sarra- hi? bona*, every tuna orator® sought, by the Id- 13. ii. 2 1B5. Man. 

n,e, val Serranos. that been pp*d abroad, aid of the llute, to v, 474. Suet, JJor. 94. 

3 V i ri*. ft, n. vii, 737* H'nr. m. £. Val. Mu*. give modulation «ml 6 excatoeati, Sen. >Jj*. 8. 
Ov. met. hi. 533. Pent, ul. 6. Cut norturmis suitable accent to their Ooin. v, 11. Juv. vttl. 

1. *. .13. Fast, iv.181.'— hoioa, Hin.«liaol«r*, sa- voices. Poets, and <91 . Until, i. H. 

Amnuq the {Inmans iu*, qno, uo*t epula*, ti- shove all. lync poets, 7 Cir. CtoL 27. Suet, 
and other nations, the hto.o attest. Nil. Ital. availed themselves oi Col. 54. 
flute was win plowed on lib. 6. Cir. dr Senat. it as much when they 8 Cic. (‘■ocl. fi7* Ver, »H. 
almost every occasion, They um; th« praises read their verses; .‘tti. Bob. Post. IS. MuJ. 
o«d at every solemnity. nl too gmi t, ana offer- hence, si nr<|ue tibia* M. 87. Suet. Cot*, ib. 

It u as made use of hi cd up to them 'heir kuterjw cohibet, nec Hfer. 4. Oth. 3. CjL 45. 

triumphs (Censorln. de prayer., to the annul Pnlyhyninfli Letboum Aug. 45. 100. Sen. Ep, 
die Mat. o. IX) C. oi the flute OibissX Is. retugit tend me barbi- 80. ,»nv. viii. 108. 

Dniiiua, who first ob- li, ]h. ,S tat That*. hh. ton. Hor. i. Od. i»; on 9 nrnnograptii* 
talned the honour ot a 6, They rtH|ih»y«;il it winch Christoph. Lan- 10 Suet* Jut. 39. Hor. 
triumph, fur a naval t» TeUgiousceremonlfts dinus mikes the f«I- Sat i. 10. 6, Gtoil, av»j. 
victory over the Car- and in son iftces. Ovid. lowing remark ; »i vtu„ 14 Tac Ann. t. M 
thaginiana (triuuiphmn Fuat, lib. <J. l\np lib. sat. quasi per Litter- 11 libertus SJmceoati*. 

navslem), was eon 4. 6, It waa equally pen utwm ex tis. deaig- 13 Suet, Tib* 37. Din. 

stoutly aoctini pi.n led, to the sound of the nai, non pruhibentuv a liv. 17, Mxcrob. Sat, it 

in c.oiKmeniorei ■•hi of flute that (hey ha- tibia. Id est, « versl- 5. Sen. Ro. 17. Nat. 
that event IqurfM quo- rangued the peop’e, bn*, qat tibia cmiuntur. £), vii. 02. Petrim. 5. 
lidie triumphal e( ) by* that they read jxu try, 4 loquaci manu. 
fluie-plnyer (nbwon), and Ut at they sang the 5 Jfuv. *HI. 110 vl. fl3* 
who walked before Imu praises of heroes in Uv* Tnst li. 313, 
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The Homans had rope-dancers , 1 * who used to be Introduced 
in the time of the play,* and persons who seemed to fly in die 
air , 3 who darted 4 * their bodies from a machine colled petmrum, 
vel -its ; also interludes or musical entertainments, called embo- 
li a, or acroam/ta ; but this last word is usually put for the 
actors, musicians, or repeaters themselves, who were also em- 
ployed at private entertainments, ft 

The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people 
calling out for various shows to be exhibited ; ns the represen- 
tation of battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, uncommon 
animals, and wild beasts, &c. The noise which the people 
made on these occasions is compared by Horace to the raging 
of the sea . 6 In like manner, their approbation 7 * and disappro- 
bation , 0 which at all times were so much regarded . 9 

Those who acted the principal parts of a play were called 
adores primaritm partium ; the second, sicundarum part turn ; 
the third, tertiarum, See. 10 

The actors were applauded or hissed as they performed their 
parts, or pleased the spectators. When the play was ended, an 
actor always said plaudite. 11 

The actors who were most approved received crowns, &o. as 
at other games; at first composed of leaves or fioweft, tied 
round the head with strings, called btrvppx, strophia , v. -iol(J } 12 
afterwards of thin plates of brass gilt, 11 called coroll*: or carol - 
tuna ; first made by IVassus of gold and silver. 14 Hence corol- 
larium, a reward given to players over and above their just 
hire, 14 or any thing given above what was promised. 16 The 
emperor M. Antoninus ordained that play el’s should receive 
from five to ten gold pieces, 17 but not more. 16 

The place where dramatic representations were exhibited 
was called thkatrum, a theatre. 10 In ancient times the people 
viewed the entertainments standing; hence st antes for specta- 
tors ; 30 and A. U. 59J), a decree o t the senate was made, prohi- 
biting any one to make seats for that purpose in the city, or 
within a mile of it. At the same time a theatre, which was 
building, was, by the appointment of the censors, ordered to be 
pulled down, as a tiling hurlful to good morals. K1 

Afterwards temporary theatres were occasionally erected. 
The most splendid was jhat of M. jKfriilius Scaurus, when mdile, 
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wjhicji contained 80,000 persons, and was adorned with amazing 
magnificence, and at an incredible expense. 1 

Curio, the partisan of Cassar, at the funeral exhibition in 
honour of his father,* made two large theatres of wood, adjoin- 
ing to one another, suspended each on hinges, 8 and looking 
opposite ways, 4 so that the scenes should not disturb each other 
by their noise; 5 in both of which he acted stage plays in the 
former part of the day ; then having suddenly wheeled them 
round, so that they stood over-agairist one another, and thus 
formed bn amphitheatre, he exhibited shows of gladiators in 
the afternoon/ 

Poinpey first reared a theatre of hewn stone in his second 
consulship, which contained 40,000; but that he might not 
incur the animadversion of the censors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Venus* There were afterwards several theatres, and 
in particular those of Mnvcellus and of Balbus, near that of 
Pompey ; hence called trici then fra, the three theatres. 7 

Theatres at first were open at top, and, in excessive heat or 
rain, coverings were drawn over them, as over the amphi- 
theatre, but in later times they were roofed. 8 

Among the Greeks, public assemblies were held in" the 
theatre; and among tlie Homans it was usual to scourge male- 
factors on the stage. 9 This the Greeks called et 

7roiPUQit'y/u,*Tifyiu. 

The theatre was of au oblong semicircular form, like the 
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half of an amphitheatre, 1 * * The benches or *ent$® rose above 
one another, aiid were distributed to the different orders in tbe 
same manner as in the amphitheatre. The foremost rows neat 
the stage, called orchestra, were assigned to the senators and 
ambassadors of foreign states; fourteen rows behind them to 
the equites, and the rest to the people. The whole was called 
cavka. The foremost rows were called cavea prima, or ima ; 
the last, cavea ultima or sutnma ; the middle, cavea media, 9 
The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers waps* 
called scena, postsccnium, proscenium, pulpitum , and orchestra. 

1. Scena, the scene, was adorned w ith columns* statues, and 
pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the plays 
exhibited, to which Virgil alludes, JKn. i. 106, 432. Tlie orna- 
ments sometimes were inconceivably magnificent 4 

When the scene was suddenly changed by certain machines, 
it was called sckisa versatius; when it was drawn aside, sckna 

IHJCTILIS.* 

The scenery was concealed by a curtain, 6 which, contrary to 
tlie modern custom, was dropt 7 or drawn down, as among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raised 6 or 
drawn up when the play was over ; sometimes also between the 
acts. The machine by which this was done was called exostjia. 
Curtains and hangings of tapestry were also used in private 


THE A fttK. 

IS Oil) Roman theatre, tlie con- 
struction oi toe nrcU'sirn <tml 
lingo na, ji follows —-Tin? for- 
mer h tu ltouwieU toward* the 
cavea by a scmi> irrl«». (Jom- 
pfcflti ihrcircltt, draw the diame- 
ter* US, HH, perpendicular to 
each other, and inscribe tour 
equilateral tr'uxigks, whose ver 
tie-? shall fall severally ujwm 
tin end* of the diameters , iho 
im-ive au^lac of tbo triangles 
will divide the circumference in- 
to twelve equal portions. The 
fcid* ut the triangle opposite 10 
tl»« axmle at B will be pxraib't 
to the liluueier HH, wild deter- 
mine* »he jilace of the scene, a* 
HH determine* ibc Iron* of the 
stage, or pulp turn. By this 
construction the stage i« tufiuylit 

nearer t<» the audience, and rn ,dr 
cm i aider ably deeper than in tlie 
tlrerk theatre, its depth bem-j 
itelcrn)in<*d at A quarter o» the 
diameter of the orchestra which 
itself \ni<< »sual ! y a third, m 
s-Hiiewhai more, of the diameter 
of the wtirLe building. The 
ienytli ul the ala go wu tu Ice 
the inaoeler nf ihe orchestra. 
The t'wreaai'il depth of the sintre 
win. rcnderei’ necessary by tlie 


givatrr number of persons »*■ 
ficmboHl on ir; the c) orns and 
inUbtiiai'S )>eutg plan d litre b) 
tlie Romans. A iurthci tnuse- 
quern# ol th-* enustrurnon u, 
th.it the » urniMfejeneo of the oa- 
ves could not veered one hun- 
dred ami eighty dr r i t*e», (Some- 
times. huwv»or, the capicliy of 
the theatre iv a liiciresed by 
throw ing the stage further bark, 
arid continuing the t,rnl» in ti -ht 
Jiitea perpmdimlai to the d ! a- 
»« lor c»t ihe ore best" a. T/n* is 
the casein the ft eat ihenttr ul 
Porn pen. W ill. in the orchestra 
were circular ranges of soats fur 
the senate and other dUltiigHUii- 
eii per -tons, leaving a level piat- 
fn.m in the ventre. Trie seven 
aivf !«» which In I within the nr- 
: limit roane oi the orchestra rn.uk 
tlie plrt-’es at tvhn.h sftiirc a* * 
up to the fit at prwcttittiu, or 
landing, w-re to he (laced, 
tluiHO lending Irnm thence te the 
sos oml if there were mote than 
one, were placed Intermediately 
opiKi'ile to the inutieof each 
riineus. Ihe iiiiinber of stair- 
caisx'fi, whether m-vbb, fiv®, or 
three, of course d< ponded on the 
sun of the theatie. In the great 
thewtrr* of Romo, iiio space be- 
tween the art hetlra and first 


praxinctio, ri*up)ly eoiifistEne of 
fourteen .eats, w*" reserveiffnr 
I ho eqimatrjtn order, tribunes, 
Ac. ! .ill uW e these were the 
seat* of the plebeians. Wom< it 
wee appointed i>y Augustus to 
Suit in (he portico, winch enimm- 
passed the whole. The lowest 
range of' teats woe raised above 
tlie viva ot tlie orchestra one. 
sklh ol It* diami tei ; th* height 
of each seat is directed not to n- 
ceed am foot four inches, it jr to 
bu le*s than One foot three, t t.c 
breadth i* not U> fcwx'od two 
lour i uolies, new tu be lew than 
quo foot ten. Ihe stage, to con* 
*oU the conreutcncii of (hose 
wlio sit m the orchestra, is only 
elovAii'd live feet, leas than half 
the belnhl i-lven to the Cirectin 
stage, 'Ihe five STiffUiS «f yhe 
ti enisles net y ' t iBsfioHeil of do* 
t riuine tin* duposit-on «t th® 
scenr, (.ipp-site the ten.ie * u» 
»ie the resrtl doers ; nit «eb 
side are lho»o by which the se- 
condary character* entered. Be- 
hind the scene, us In the (ifeoJl 
thealrn, there were apsrtmoms 
fur the aht(K« tumhe t mo, ami 
the wlmla was usually unround- 
ed with poittcocs and garHena, 
I In-si* poiiuoe* wore generally 
need for rehearsal. 


1 BJiri, axsvi, 16- Sen 11. s. Ji*. oftener p)i*r»l *a» 
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houses, called autma Attallca, because said to have been Skit 
Invented at the court of Attains, king of Pergamos, in Asia 
Minor. 1 

2. PosfscRNtuM, the place behind the scene, where the actons 
dressed and undressed ; and where those things were supposed 
to be done which could not with propriety be exhibited on the 
stage. 8 

3. Proscenium, the place before the scene, where the actors 
appeared. 

The place where the actors recited their parts was called 
pcLpiTim ; and the place where they danced orchestra, which 
was about die feet lower than the ptdpitum. lienee htdibria 
stem et pulpilo digw , buffooneries fit only for the stage. 8 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. LEVYING OF SOLDIERS. 

The Romans were a nation of warriors. Every citizen was 
obliged to enlist as a soldier when the public service required, 
from the age of seventeen to forty-six; nor at first could any 
one enjoy an office in the city who had not served ten campaigns, 
livery foot soldier was obliged to serve tVenty campaigns, and 
every horseman ten. At first none of the lowest class were en- 
listed ns soldiers, nor freedmen, unless in dangerous junctures. 
Hut this was afterwards altered by 31arius.* 

The Romans, during the existence of their republic, were 
almost always engaged in wars ; first with the different states 
of Italy for near 500 years, and then for about tfOO years 
more in subduing the various countries which composed that 
immense empire. 

The Romans never carried on any war without solemnly 
proclaiming it This was done by a set of priests called kkciales. 

When the Romans thought themselves injured by any nation, 
they sent one or more ot these feci ales to demand redress ; 8 
and if it was not immediately given, thirty-three days were 
granted to consider the matter, after which, war might lie justly 
declared. Then the feci ales again went to their confines, and 
having thrown a bloody spear into them, formally declared war 
against that nation,* The form of words which he pronounced 
before he threw' the spear was called clauioatio. 7 Afterwards, 
when the empire was enlarged, and wars carried on with distant 
nations, this ceremony w r as performed in a certain field near 

1 Uo^Tk* "5." *UB». Art. VirK.Au.i-7A). 21 **il 11. 57. Sail, fi J.iv. t 38. 

lVt 1JH. 04 2!i. 2 Hof. Art. Port. 1S2 Jiifl.hu, Oklt. *»i. 10. 7 a c'lnra v«tfe qua ul*» 

IB. Sul it. 8. Al. <>v. Ijucrrt. it. l"iS 5 atiioj r'-jir rmla* l.lv. bu.-ti .Srirv. V‘rq iftn. 

Mft il». Ml Jiiv. vt 3 Vitmv. v. 6 P.m. W, Jtt.ni/ui n V*r. Stt. *. 14. lUin. **» 

Jtit). Ctr. pro*, )(m«. Kn. iv.SB. L. L. iv. l.i. Oionjr.fi* & 

C. Piop. li. 'AS. tlti. Srrr. 4 Pul^U^i 17. I.lv . x 72, 
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the city, which was called aqer hostilis. Thus Augustas de- 
clared war professedly against Cleopatra, hut in reality against 
Antony, do Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to the war 
against the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from the temple of 
lie Ilona into the ager hostdi &} 

In tlie first ages of the republic, four legions for the most 
part were annually raised, two to each consul ; for two legions 
composed a consular nnny. But oftener a greater number 
was raised, ten, eighteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-three. 8 
Under Tiberius twenty-five, even in time of peace, besides the 
troops in Italy, and the forces of the allies: under Adrian 
thirty. In the 529th year of the city, upon a report of a 
Gallic tumult, Italy alone is said to have armed 80,000 cavalry, 
and 700,000 foot.* But in after-times, when the lands were 
cultivated chiefly by slaves * it was not so easy to procure 
soldieia Hence, after the destruction of Quintilius Varus and 
his army in Germany, A. U. 7GJ1, Augustus could not raise 
forces even to defend Italy and Home, which he was afraid the 
Germans and Gauls would attack, without using the greatest 
rigour. 5 

The consuls, after they entered on their office, appointed a 
day, 6 on which all those who were of the military age should be 
present in the capital. 7 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their curule 
chairs,® held a levy/ by the assistance of the military or legionary 
tribunes, unless hindered by the tribunes of the commons. 10 it 



1 Ov- F. % ’«!». liio. 3 Tun. *n. S|»arli»in, *5. 7 Mr. **«. 91. Felyl*. <}ruwing found in 1*ou» 

Iw.i. U 4. PJia. i*i. 5W1 g. 'iU vl. 17. 
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was determined by lot in what manner the tribee should be 

called* 

The consuls ordered such as they pleased to be cited out of 
each tribe, and every one was obliged to answer to his name 
under a severe penalty. 1 2 They were careful to choose 3 those 
first, who had what were thought lucky names, 3 5 as, Valerius, 
Salvius, 8tatorius, &c.* Their names were written down on 
tables ; Hence ncribere, to enlist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there wa 9 
the greatest alacrity to enlist, 6 but this was not always the case* 
Sometimes compulsion 6 was requisite; and those who refused 7 
were forced to enlist 8 by fines and corporal punishment. 
Sometimes they were thrown into prison, or sold ns slaves. 
Some cut off their thumbs or fingers to render themselves unfit 
for service : hence pallice trwici , poltroons But this did not 
screen them from punishment. On one occasion, Augustus put 
some of the most refractory to death. 10 

There were, however, several just causes of exemption” from 
military service, 11 of which the chief were, age, 1 - if above fifty; 
disease or infirmity ; office, 14 being a magistrate or priest ; 
favour or indulgence 15 granted by the senate or people. 16 

Those also were excused who had served out their time. 17 
Such as claimed this exemption, applied to the tribunes of the 
commons, 16 who judged of the justice of their claims, 111 and in- 
terposed in their behalf or not, ns they judged proper. But this 
was sometimes forbidden by a decree of the senate. And the 
tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter to the 
consuls. 20 

In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
l^lly, or against the Gauls, which was called titmultus, 31 no re- 
gard was had to these excuses. 23 Two Hags were displayed n 
from the capitol, the one red 34 to summon the infantry, 36 and the 
other green,® 6 to summon the i^avalry. 27 

On such occasions, as there was not time to go through the 
usual forms, the consul said, qui rkmpubltcaw sa.lv am essk volt 
mr sequatur. This was willed conjukatio, or evocatio, and men 
tfius raised, conjurati, who were not considered as regular 
soldiers. ®** 

1 He. ill ll.41.GtsU. sir. fij, v«i 4. Ri Cm. Pin!, v. 10. Nat. 22 delm-tns sin* tut#* 

xi S.Vul. Max, vi.3,4. 10 Dm. Lt. 23. Dlony, 1). il. 1. Lie. xxxix IP. tiumbui hiihltMB ext. 

2 legere. rii Cic.tmK.3t Suet. )? emeriti, iji.i nijieii- J.iv. ei». 11. 28- viii. 

.1 bona nrtmina. Aug. 24. Vul. Max. vi. dia explcvmrnt, tel 20. x. 21. 

4 Cic, Div. i. 43 Rest. 3,4. iMimt.ii, Ov. Am. ii.9. £3 vex\U* sublxtt vel 
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Soldiers raised upon a sudden alarm 1 2 were called ansiTAiui,* 
or TtrwruLTUAait, not only at Rome, but also , in the provinces, 
when, the sickly or infirm were forced to enlist, who were called 
CAiTSAHti . 3 If slaves were found to have obtruded themselves 
into the service , 4 they were sometimes punished capitally.* 

The cavalry were chosen from the body of the equites, and 
each had a horse and money to support him, given them by 
the public.® 

On extraordinary occasions, some equites served on their 
own horses . 7 • Rut that was not usually done ; nor >vere there, 
as some have thought, any horse in the Roman army, but from 
the equites, till the time of Marius, who made a great alteration 
iu the military system of the Romans in this, as well as in other 
respects. 

After that period, the cavalry was composed not merely of 
Roman equites, as formerly, but of horsemen raised from Italy, 
and the other provinces; and the infantry consisted chiefly or' 
the poorer citizens, or of mercenary soldiers, which is justly 
reckoned one of the chief causes of the ruin of the republic* 

After the levy was completed, one soldier was chosen to 
repeat over the words of the military onlh, y and the rest swore 
after him . 9 Kvery one as he passed along said, ji>em in mk. 1u 

The form of the oath does not seem to have been always the 
same. The substance of it was, that they would obey their 
commander, and not desert their standards, &c. Sometimes 
those below severiteeu were obliged to mke the military oath . 11 

Without this oath no one could justly fight with the enemy. 
Hence sacramenta is put for a military life. Livy says, that it 
was first legally exacted in the second •Punic war } n where he 
seems to make a distinction between the oath (sacramentum) 
which formerly was taken voluntarily, when the troops were 
embodied, and each deruria of cavalry, and century of foot, 
swore among themselves (inter se equites decurkiti r pedites ccn~ 
turinti conjurabaut ,) to act like good soldiers, (sese fuym ac 
prmidinis ergo non abituros , nequc ex ordine recessuro^) and the 
oath (jus johan dum) which was exacted by the military tribunes, 
after the levy, (ex voluntnrio inter ipsos fadere a tnbunis ad 
legit imam junsjurandi actionem translation.) On occasion of a 
mutiny, the military oath was taken anew. u 

Under the emperors, the name of the prince was inserted in 
the military oath, and this oath used to he renewed every year 
on their birth-day, by the soldiers and the people in the pro- 


1 la tureutu until, lu- 3 37. vi b. nxy, 8 qtil rvliquli verba sn* II •Rcramcttlo me 
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viriees, also on the kalends of January. 1 * * On certain occasions, 
persons were sent up and down the country to raise soldiers, 
called coNQtnsiTORRS, and the force used for that purpose, 
cofeaoiTio vel conqumtiOf a press or impress. 8 Sometimes par- 
ticular commissioners 8 were appointed for that purpose* 

Veteran soldiers who had served out their time, 4 * were often 
induced again to enlist, who were then called kvocati* (ialba 
gave this name to a body of equites, whom he appointed to 
guard his person. 8 The evoeaii wore exempted from all the 
drudgery of military service.* „ * 

Auer Latiurn and the suites*) f Italy were subdued, or admitted 
into alliance, they always furnished at least an equal number of 
infantry with the Homans, and the double of cavalry, sometimes 
more. 7 The consuls, when about to make a levy, sent them 
notice what number of troops they required, 8 and at the same 
time appointed the day and place of assembling. 9 

The forces of the allies seem to have been raised 10 much in 
the same manner with those of the Homans. They were paid 
by their own states, and received nothing from the Homans hut 
com f on which account they had a paymaster {qumstoi ) of their 
owri. 11 But when all the Italians were admitted into the freedom 
of the city, their forces were incorporated with those of the 
republic. 

The troops sent by foreign kings and states were called 
auxiliaries. 1 " They usually received pay and clothing from the 
republic, although they sometimes were supported by those who 
sent ill Pin. 

The first mercenary soldiers in the Roman army are said to 
have been the Celtiherians in Spain, A. U, 537. But those 
must have been different from the auxiliaries^ who are often 
mentioned before that time. 28 

Under the emperors the Homan armies were in a great 
measure composed of foreigners ; and the provinces saw with 
regret the flower of their youth carried off for that purpose. 14 
Rneh district was obliged to furnish a certain number of men, 
in proportion to its extent and opulence. 
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II. DIVISION OF THE T ft OOPS IN THE ROMAN A$MY J 
yiritXR ARMS, OFFICERS^ AND DRESS. 

After tfos levy was completed, End the military oath adminis- 
tered, the troops were" formed into legions. 1 i&ctrlcgion was 
divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three maniples, and 
each maniple into two centuries. 2 So that there were thirty 
maniples, and sixty centuries lti a legion ; * and if there had 
always been 100 men in each century, as its hRtne imports, the 
legion would have consisted o f GUDO men. But this was not the 
ease. * 

The number of men in a legion was different at different 
times. 1 4 In the time of Polybius it was 4^00. 

'There were usually 300 cavalry joined to each legion, Called 
Justus equitatus, or ala , 5 They were divided into ten turma 
or troops ; and each turma into three decuria , or bodies of ten 
men. 

The different kinds of infantry which composed the legion 
were three, the hast ah, principes, and triarii. 

The hastati were so called, because they first fought with 
long spears, 6 which were afterwards laid aside as inconvenient. 
They consisted of young men in the flower of life, and formed 
the first line in battle, 7 

'The FRiNCiPEs were men of iuiddlo age in the vigour of life : 
they occupied the second line. Anciently they seem to have 
been posted first; whence their name. 

The triarii were old soldiers of approved valour, who formed 
the third line ; whence their name. 'Bhe) were also called 
p ( rani, from the ptium or javelin which they used; and the 
hashjti and principal , who stood before them, aktkpira.ni. 

There was a fourth kind of troops called v elites, from their 
swiftness and agilitv , 1 * the light-aimed soldiers, 16 lirst instituted 
in the second Punic war. These did not form a part of the 
legion, and had no certain post assigned them; but fought in 
scattered parties where occasion required, usually before the 
lines. To them were joined the slingevs and archers. 11 
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The light-armed troops were anciently called fcrcntarii , 
rornrii , x and, according to some, accensi. Others make the 
accensi supernumerary soldiers, who attended the army to supply 
the place of those legionary soldiers who died or were slain , 2 
In tlie meantime, however, they were ranked among the light- 
armed troops. These were formed into distinct companies , 8 
and are sometimes opposed to the legionary cohorts . 4 

The soldiers were often denominated, especially under the 
emperors, from the number of the legion in which they were; 
thus, primani , the soldiers of the hrst legion ; secundum, hrti- 
oni , quartani, quintani , dicAmani , terliadecimani, vicesimani, 
duode.vicesimwri , duo ct vtasitnani , &(;.* 

The velites were equipped with bows, slings, seven javelins or 
spears with slender points like arrows, so that when thrown 
they bent and could not easily be returned by the enemy ; (I a 
Spanish su r ord, having both edge and point ; 7 a round buckler 
(pahma) about three feet in diameter, made of w ood and covered 
with leather; and a helmet or casque for the head (galka vfcl 
$ fnkrus ), generally made of the skin of some wild beast, to 
appear the more terrible . 8 
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The arms of the kastati, principes , and triarii, both defen- 
sive 1 and offensive, 8 were in a great measure the same : 

1. An oblong shield (scutum), with ah iron boss (umbo) jut- 
ting out in the middle, four feet long and two feet and a half 
broad, made of wood, joined together with little plates of iron, 
and the whole covered with a bull’s bide ; sometimes a round 
shield (cltpeus) of a smaller size. 



2. A head-piece (galea vel 
cassis Y.-ida) of brass or iron, 
coming down to the shoulders, 
but leaving the face uncovered, 
whence the command of Pfesar 
at the battle of l’harsalia, which 
in a great measure determined 
the fortune of the day, facikm 
fieri, miles — soldier, strike the 
face. 2 3 Pompey’s cavalry being 
chiefly composed of young men 
of rank, who were as much afraid 
of having their visages disfigured 
as of death. Upon the top of 
the helmet was the crest (ciusta), 
adorned with plumes of feathers 
of various colours. 

3, A coat of mail (lorica), generally made of leather, covered 

with plates of iron in the form of scales, or iron rings twisted 

within one another like chains. 4 * * * Instead of the coat of mail, 

most uMjd only a plate of brass on the breast ( thorax vel pec- 

toralc . ) 
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4. Greaves for the 
legs ( 0 CRK.B ), 1 some- 
times only on the 
right leg, and a kind 
of shoe or covering 
for the feet, called 
caliga , set with nails, 2 * 
used chiefly by the common soldiers, 9 whence the emperor 
Caligula had his name. Hence caligatus , a common 
soldier; Marius a caliga ad considatum perductm 
from being a common soldier. 4 

5. A sword ( gladius vel ensis} and two long 
javelins (pila.) 

The cavalry at first used only their ordinary 
clothing for the sake of agility, that they might 
more easily mount their horses: for they had no 
stirrups (staple vel btaped.e, as they were afterwards 
called.)- When they were first used is uncertain* 
There is no mention of them in the classics, nor do 
they appear on ancient coins and statues. Neither 
had the Homans saddles such *as ours, but certain 
coverings of cloth 5 to sit on, called jcphiffia, ve] 
strata, with which a horse* was said to be constra- 
ins. These the Germans despised. The Numidian 
horse had no bridles.® 

Hut the Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the 
manner of the Greeks, and used nearly the same 
armour with the foot. Tlius, Pliny wrote a book de 
jaadutione cquestri, about the art of using the jave- 
lin on horseback. 7 

Horsemen armed CMp<i-pie t that is, completely 
from head to foot, were called lojucatx or cata- 

PHItACTL 8 

In each legion there were six military tribunes, 9 
who commanded under the consul, jack in his turn, 
usually month about. In battle, a tribune seems to 
have had the charge of ten centuries, or about a 
thousand men ; hence called in Greek 
vel Under the emperors they were chosen 

chiefly from among the senators and eq cites ; hence 
called IhAticlavii and anoustiolavu. One of these 
seems to be called tribunus cohortis, and their 
command to have lasted only six months; hence 

1 Civ. is. 40. tognuua 8 crergirii rel manf|m« Aft. ii. 8. 7 Pol^h. vi. S3. PUn. 

crunun, Virg. /Bn. *1 Jare* milites. ft v«*u* straguln. Kit m 4. 

777. 4 Sen. Ben. r. 10. Suet 6 Hor. lip. i- II. 44. 8 Li*. x*r. 4& xxxvti. 

8 J«v. sei. 84. Veg. 1. Cal. is. ftil. Aug. ?!>. Lir. xu. M. xxxv 11. 4(1. * 

SO. too. Ann. i. 41. Cic. Cue*. H, O. ir. 2. 9 nee p, J J!i, 
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rolled SKMRSTRI8 tribunatus, or skmrstrk aukum, 1 because they 
had the right of wearing a golden ring. 

The tribunes chose the officers who commanded the cen- 
turies, 2 from among the common soldiers, according to their 
merit. 8 But this office 4 was sometimes disposed of by the con- 
sul or proconsul through favour, and even for money. 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or sapling (vitis) • 
lienee vite donatio to be made a centurion ; vitem poscere, to 
ask that office ; gerere , to bear it. 15 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by the 
same name, but distinguished by the title prior , former, and 
posterior , latter, because the one was chosen and ranked before 
the other. 7 Under the emperors persons were made centurions 
all at once through interest. 8 

The centurion of the first century of the first maniple of the 
trianiy was called emturio primi pdi f vel primi otdtnis, or 
primus pilus, primipilus , or primojnlus , also primus emturio t 
qui primum pilum ducebut, dux legionis (o iryipuv rov ray- 
t uct'TOfr) y He presided over all the other centurions, and had * 
the charge of the eagle, 18 or chief standard of the legion, 
whereby he obtained both p^pfit and dignity, being ranked 
among the equites. He had a place in the council of war with 
the consul and tribunes. The other centurions were called 
minor es online} 1 

The centurion of the second century df the first maniple of 
the trmrii , was called primipilus posteriory so the two cen- 
turions of the second maniple of the h iani t prior centwio? and 
posterior centurio secundi pili 9 and so on to the tenth, who 
was called centurio decimi pili , prior et posterior. In like 
manner, primus princeps , secundus princeps, &c» Primus has- 
tains, &e. Thus there was a large field for promotion in the 
fimnan army, from a common soldier to *a centurion; from 
being the lowest centurion of the tenth maniple of hastatif* to 
the rank of primipilus . Any one of the chief centurions was 
said ducere hone stum ordinem, to hold an honourable rank ; as 
Virginias, Liv7 iii, 44. * 

The centurions chose each two assistants or lieutenants, called 
qptionks, uragiy or succmturiones ; w and two standard-bearers 
or ensigns (signiferi vel vtxillarii .) 14 

He who commanded the cavalry of a legion was called pr.c- 
fectus Al.*.. 15 

1 Juv. vii. 5. Plin, E| 1 . 5 Cic. Pis. HO. vli, ].?. 41, »». 19. l*r1or, l.|*. xUI. 84. 

lit. V. lv 4. Wt. (/til. (i Jinr. vi. 146. Juv. Cass. B O. ii. 2!>. Id l.'v, vm 8. Kestiia 
10. Liv. si. 41. Hor. jciv.l!i3 vm. £47. PUi». 10 uqmls, in pplio 

Sat. i, f) 4S. x'V ]. s. d. Tuc. l. 2d. 11 Tac. Hint. ill. 512. V«l. 14 Lir. vl, 8. utr, A. 

2 t^nturimips tfl ordi- Ov. Art. Am i. 527 ftliu i ti 11. Juv. Tnc Ann, ii. HI. Hist, 

nutn ductorrn. 7 'I ui\Ann< i. «i2.Diony. *iv. 11*7. Mart, i. 32. i. 11. m. 17. C#c» Div. 

3 Liv.xln. 34. Os. vl. h. JO. Ov. Am. m H. 20. i. 77 

49. ^00. VI. 115. 0 Dm. 111. 25. r-mt. lv. 7. 15 49. 15 Clin. Ep, iU. L 

4 CttWluriorifttue. 9 JDlony, ix. 10. L v, l2<l«eimusU(iiiUtus po» 
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Eocb turma had three dbcvrionra or commanders of toft, but 
he who was first elected commanded the troop, and ho was called 
dux turh/e. Each decurio had an optio or deputy under him* 1 
The troops of the allies (which, as well as the horse, wore 
called Aii.'E, from their being stationed on the wings), had pre- 
fects (pRiiiKECTi) appointed them, who commanded in the same 
manner as the legionary tribunes. They were divided into 
cohorts, as the Homan infantry. 8 A third part of the horse, and 
a fifth of the foot of the allies, were selected and posted near 
the consul, under the name of extra ordij? arii, undone troop 
< ‘ailed ablecti or select*, to serve as his life-guards, 8 

It is probable that the anus and inferior officers of the allied 
troops were much the same with those of the Homans. * 

Two legions, with the due number of cavalry,* and the allies, 
formed what was called a consular army, 3 about 20,(100 men, iu 
the time of Polybius, 18,600.° 

The consul appointed lieutenant-generals (leoati) under him, 
one or more, according to the importance of the war, 7 
. When the consul performed any thing in person, he was said 
to do it by his own conduct and auspices but if his legaius or 
any other person did it by his command, it was said to be done 9 
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by the auspices of the consul and conduct of the logouts. lu 
this manner the emperors were said to do every thing by their 
auspices although they remained at Borne; 1 hence ausp icia, 
the conduct# * 

The military robe or cloak of the general was called 
paludamentum, or chlamys , of a scarlet colour, bordered with 
purple ; sometimes worn also by the chief officers, 8 and, accord- 
ing to some, by the lictors who attended the consul in war. 3 
Chlamys was likewise the name of a travelling dress; 4 hence 
chlamydatw, a traveller or foreigner. 9 

'II 10 military cloak of the officers and soldiers was called 
SAOim, also chlamys , an open robe drawn over the other clothes, 
and fastened with a clasp,® opposed to toga y the robe of peace. 
"When there was a war in Italy, 7 all the citizens put on the 
sagvm : hence est in sagis ci vitas, sumere saga, ad saga ire : 
et red ire *ad togas , also put for the general's robe ; thus, ptmico 
I u grub re mutavit sagitm , i. e. deposuit coccinvam chlamydem 
Antoni us, et accepit nigram, laid aside his purple robe and put 
on mourning. 8 

111. DISCIPLINE OF TIIE ROMANS, THEIR MARCHES AND 
ENCAMPMENTS. 

The discipline of the Homans was chiefly conspicuous in their 
marches and encampments. They never passed a night, even 
in the longest marches, w ithout pitching a camp, and fortifying 
it with a rampart and ditch. 8 Persons were always sent before 
to choose and mark out a place for that purpose, hence called 
metatorks; thus, altcris cadris vel secundis, is put for altera 
die, the second day ; tortus Gastrin, quint is castris, &c. u 

When the army staid but one night in the same camp, or 
even two or three nights, it was simply called emtra, and in 
later ages man si o ; which word is also put for the journey of one 
day, or for an inn, la as gtolQuc; among the Greeks. 

When an army remained for a considerable time in the same 
place, it was called castra stativa, a standing camp, asstiva, % 
summer camp; and uuhoina, a winter camp (which* was tot 
used in the siege of Veji.} 13 

The winter quarters of the Romans were strongly fortified, 
and furnished, particularly under the emperors, with every 
accommodation like a city, as storehouses, 14 workshops, 14 an 
infirmary, 16 &e, Hence from them many towns in Europe are 

1 linrtn Oe manic), a»s- 3. T.u*. Ann. tii. 56, Hurt 71. Cm*. R. Q. vii. 

}>>ciia Titwru,— under tunri putmlutis tlurilius, 7 in luninltu. 12 Suet Til. 10. Plm* 

i}.e comitirr <»f Germ*- oft'uers in red coats, 8 t,ic, l*b>l v, 12. viil. mi. 14. 

fiu, u» und ittr iiusjiiob Jnv. m. 11. xiv. 1. Hor. Ep lx, 13 Liv, v« 2, H5per"»» 

nr libaniw, Tar,. Ann, 3 Mr. xli. 18. xlv. 89. 27, cuU SBitificavlt, xxiil. 

ii. 41. Hor. O.i, iv. 14. 4 visits viaiorln. 9 Uv. »Hv. 39. Sail* 14 armaria. 
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supposed to hove had their origin \ In England particularly, 
those whose names end in cestar or diester* 

The form of the Homan camp was a square , 1 and always of 
the same figure. In later ages, in imitation ot the Greeks, they 
sometimes made it circular, or adapted it to the nature of the 
ground.* It was surrounded with a ditch , 8 usually nine feet 


PLAN or A POLYBIAN OR CQNSOtAR CAMP. 
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deep andr twelve feet broad, and a rampart , 1 2 composed of the 
earth dug from the ditch , 3 and sharp stakes ' d stuck into it 4 

The camp had four gates, one on each side, called porta 
Pretoria, vel extraordinaria, next the enemy; decumana, op- 
posite to the former , 5 pmta principalis drxtra and principalis 

SINISTRA . 6 

The camp >vns divided into two pails, called the upper and 
lower. 

The upper part 7 was that next the porta pr<etoria f in which 
was the general's tent , 8 called prktorium, also augurale, 1 * from 
that part of it where lie took the auspices , 10 or auuustalk, with a 
sufficient space around for his retinue, the praztotian cohort, &c. 
On one side of the pratorium were the tents of lieutenant- 
generals, and on the other that of the quaestor, qu^stoiuum, 
which seems anciently to have been near the porta decumana , 
hence called qtasstoria. Hard by the quiestor’s tent was the 
forum, called also quintana, where things were sold and meet- 
ings held . 11 In this part of the camp were also the tents of the 
tribunes, prefects of the allies, the evocati, ablecti , and extraordi- 
narily both horse and foot. But in what order they were 
planed does not appear from the classics. We only know that 
a particular place was assigned both !o officers and men, with 
which they w ere all perfectly acquainted. 

The lower part of the camp was separated from the upper 
by a broad open space, which extended the whole breadth of 
the camp, called principia, where the tribunal of the general 
tens erected, when he either administered justice, or harangued 
the army , 12 where the tribunes held their courts , 13 and punish- 
ments were inflicted, the principal standards of the army, and 
Llie altars of the gods stood ; also the imagesof the emperors, 
by which the soldiers swore , 14 and deposited their money at the 
standards, as in a sacred place, each a certain part of his pay, 
and the half of a donative, which was not restored till the end 
of the war.™ 

In the lower part of the camp the troops were disposed in 
this manner: the cavalry in the middle; on both sides of them 
the tria> ii y principes, and htmtati ; next to them on both sides 
were the cavalry and foot of the allies, who, it is observable, 
were always posted in separate places, lest they should form any 
plots 17 by being united. It is not agreed what was the place of 
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the vctites. They are supposed to have occupied the empty 
space between the ramparts End the tents which waft 200 feet 
broad. The same may be said of the slaves (calones vel servi), 
and retainers or followers of the camp (um). 1 2 These were 
little used in ancient times. A common soldier was not allowed 
a slave, but the officers were. The lixm were sometimes alto- 
gether prohibited,® At other times they seem to have staid 
without the camp, in what was called procestru,® 

The tents ( tentoria ) were covered with leather or skins ex- 
tended with ropes : hence sub pelhbus hiemare, durure, baberi, 
ret inert, in tents, or in camp. 4 * 

In each tent were usually ten soldiers, with their deconns or 
petty officer who commanded them ; 0 which was properly called 
contubkrnium, and they contubernales . Hence young noble- 
men, under the general’s particular care, were said to serve in 
liis tent, 6 and were called his contubernales. Hence, vivere in 
contnbemio alicnjus, to live in one’s family. Contubernalis , a 
companion. 7 The centurions and standard-bearers were posted 
at the head of their companies. 

The different divisions of the troops were separated by in- 
tervals, called vuE. Of these there were five longwise,** i. e. 
running from the decuman towards the praetorian side; and 
three across, one in the lower part of the camp, called quintan a r 
and two in the upper, namely, the principia already described, 
and another between the praetormm and the praetorian gate. 
The row's of tents between the via? were called striojb. 9 

In pitching the camp, different divisions of the army were ap- 
pointed to execute different parts of the work, under the inspec- 
tion of the tribunes or centurions, 1 ' 3 as they likewise were during 
the encampment to perforin different services, 11 to procure water, 
forage, wood, &o. I'Vom these certain persons were exempted, 1 -' 
either by law or custom, as the etjuites, the evocati and veterans,* 13 
or hy the favour 11 of their commander; hence called bknrftci- 
arii. 15 But afterwards this exemption used to be purchased 
from the centurions, which proved most pernicious to military 
discipline. The soldiers obliged to perform these sendees were 
called muni kicks. 1 ** 

Under the emperors there was a particular officer in each 
legion who had the charge of the camp, called fr.ekegtus 
castrorum. 17 m 
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A certain number of maniples was appointed to keep guard 
at the gates, on the rampart, and in other places of the camp, 
before the pratarium, the tents of the legati, quaestor, and 
tribunes, both by day and by night , 1 * who were changed every 
three hours . 4 * * 

Excub is denotes -watches either by day or night; vioilia, 
only by night Guards placed before the gales were properly 
called stationes, on the ramparts custodj.v. But xtatio is also 
put for any post ; hence, vetat Pythagoras injussu imperatoris, 
id est, Dei , de prasidw et stations vita decedere, Pythagoras 
forbids us to quit our post and station in life without the com* 
maud of the governor, that is, of God. Whoever deserted his 
station was punished with death . 3 

Every evening before the watches were set* the watch-word 
(symbol urn) or private signal, by which they might distinguish 
friends from foes , 9 was distributed through the army l>y means 
of a square tablet of wood in the form of a die, called tessera 
from its four corners . 6 On it was inscribed whatever word or 
words the general chose, which ho seems to have varied every 
night . 7 

A frequent watch-word of Marius was lar decs; of Sylla, 
apollo dklphicus ; and of Cfesar, vknus oenithix, &c* ; of 
Brutus, librrtas . 9 It was given 9 by the general to the tribunes 
and prefects of the allies, by them to the centurions, and by 
them to the soldiers. The person who carried the tessera from 
the tribunes to the centurions, was called tesskrarjus . 16 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops, which seems likewise sometimes 
to have been done viva voce. 11 

Every evening when the general dismissed his chief officers 
and friends , 14 after giving them his commands, all the trumpets 
sound ed. ,J 

Certain persons were every night appointed to go round 14 the 
watches; hence called circuitoeks, vel cirri tores. This seems 
to have been at first done by the equites and tribunes, on extra- 
ordinary occasions by the legati and general himself. At last 
particular persons were chosen for that purpose by the tribunes . 13 

The liomans used only wind-instruments of music in the 
army. Those were the tuba, straight like our trumpet; cornu, 
the horn, bent almost round; bit coin a, similar to the horn, com- 
monly used fythe watches; lituus, the clarion, bent a little at 
the end, like the augur’s staff or htum ; all of brass : whence 
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<;ho8$ who blew them were called jtneatorks, . The tuba was 
used as a signal for the foot, the lituus for the horse ; hut they 
are sometimes unfounded, and both called concha, because 
drat made of shells. 1 * * 4 * ^ 

The signal was given for changing the watches® with a 
trumpet or horn (tuba)/ hence ad tertiam buccinam , for vigiliam* 
and urn time was determined by hour-glasses/ 

A principal part of the discipline of the camp consisted in 
exercises (whence the army was called exkrciius), walking and 
running 6 completely armed; leaping, swimming; 7 Vaulting 8 * 
upon horses of wood; shooting the arrow, and throwing the 
javelin ; attacking a wooden figure of a man as a real enemy ; w 
the carrying of weights, &c/° 

When the general thought proper to decamp, 11 he gave the 
signal for col Idling their baggage/'* whereupon all took down 
their tents/ 3 but not till they saw this done to tbe tents of the 
general and tribunes 14 Upon the next signal they put their 
baggage on the beasts of burdeu, and upon the third signal 
began to march ; first the extraordinani and the allies of the 
right wing with their baggage ; then the legions ; and last of 
all the allies of the left wing, with a party of horse in the rear, 
(ad agmen cogendum, i. e. colligendum , to prevent straggling,) 
and sometimes on the flanks, in such order 15 that they might 
readily be formed into a line of battle if an enemy attacked 
them. 

An army in close array was called agmen pilatcm, vel justum, 1 * 
When under no apprehension of an enemy, they were lo>$ 
guarded* 17 

'The form of the army on inarch, however, varied, according 
to circumstances and the nature of the ground. It was some- 
times disposed into a square (aomen guauuatum), with the bag- 
gage in the middle/ 8 

Scouts (sjwculatorc*) were always sent before to reconnoitre 
the ground . 18 A certain kind of soldiers under the cm perms 
were called bpecvlatores / 8 

The soldiers were trained with great care to observe the 
military pace/ 1 and to follow the standards/* For that purpose, 
when encamped, they were Jed out thrice a month, sometimes 
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ten, sometimes twenty miles, less or more, as the general 
inclined. They usually marched at the rate of twenty miles in 
live hours, sometimes with a quickened pace 1 twenty* four miles 
In that time. 

The load which a Roman soldier 
carried is almost incredible: vie* 
tuals 2 for fifteen days, sometimes 
more , 0 usually corn, as being lighter, 
sometimes dressed food , 4 utensils , 5 * * 
a saw, a basket, a mattock , 0 an axe, 
a hook, and leathern thong/ a chain, 
a pot, &c., stakes usually throe or 
four, sometimes twelve , 8 the whole 
amounting to sixty pounds weight, 
besides arms ; for a Roman soldier 
considered these not as a burden, 
but as a part of himself? Under 
this load they commonly marched 
twenty miles a day, sometimes 
more . 10 There were beasts of burden 
for carrying the tents, mills, bag- 
gage, &C. (jUMENTA BARC1NARIA.) 

The ancient Homans rarely used 
waggons, as being more cumbersome . 11 

The general usually marched in the centre, sometimes in the 
rear, or wherever his presence was necessary . 14 

When they came near the place of encampment, some tri- 
bunes and centurions, with proper peraons appointed for that 
service / 3 were sent before to mark out the ground, and assign 
to each his proper quarters, which they did by erecting flags u 
of different colours in the several parts. 

'Hie place for the general’s tent was marked with a white 
flag, and when it was once fixed, the places of the rest followed 
of course, as being ascertained and known . 15 When the troops 
came up, they immediately set about making the rampart , 10 while 
part of the army kept guard 17 to prevent surprise. The camp 
was always marked out in the same manner, and fortified, if 
they were to continue in it only for a single night . 10 

1 rrada vftt Asinine rk 27 . 0 ttrma membra milHes X. 84 . 
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IV. THU ORDER OV BATTLE AND THE Dl^BRENT 
STANDARDS. 

Thr Roman army was usually drawn up in three lines , 1 * each 
several rows deep. * 

The hastati were placed in the first line ; 3 the principes in 
the second; and the triarii or pilani in the third; at proper 
distances from one another. The principes are supposed an- 
ciently to have stood foremost Hence post principia , behind 
the first line; transvorsis principiis, the front or first line being 
turned into the flank . 8 

A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one 
another, so that each legion had ten maniples in front They 
were nut placed directly behind one another as on march , 4 * * but 
obliquely, in the form of what is called a quincunx, unless when 
they had to contend with elephants, as at the bottle of Zaina.* 
There were certain intervals or spar.es , 8 not only between the 
lines, blit likewise between the maniples. Hence ardines expli * 
care, to arrange in order of battle, and in the maniples each 
man hail a free space of at least three feet, both on the side and 
behind . 7 

The v elites were placed in the space* or intervals® between 
the maniples, or on the wings .* 1 

The Homan legions possessed the centre , 10 the allies and 
auxiliaries the right and left wings . 11 The cavalry were some- 
times placed behind the foot, whence they were suddenly led 
out on the enemy through the intervals between the maniples, 
but they were commonly posted on the wings; hence called 
ala'., 1 ® w hich name is commonly applied to the cavalry of the 
allies , 13 when distinguished from the cavalry of the legions, 1 * 
and likewise to the auxiliary infantry . 15 

T his arrangement, however, was not always observed. Some- 
times all tlie different kinds of troops were placed in the same 
line. For instance, when there were two legions, the one 
legion and its allies were placed in the first line, and the other 
behind hs a body of reserve * 16 This was called acies duplex, 
when there was only one line, acies simplex. Some think, that 
in later times an army was drawn up in order of battle, without 
any regard to the division of soldiers into different ranks. In 
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the description of Cmsar's battles there is no mention made of 
the soldiers being divided into has tat i, principcs, and triarii, 
but only of a certain number of legions ana cohorts, which 
Oiesar generally drew up in three lines . 1 In the battle of 
Hiarsalia he formed a body of reserve, which he calls a fourth 
line , 3 to oppose the cavalry of Porapey, which indeed deter- 
mined the fortune of the day. This was properly called aciks 

CUAORUPIiKX . 3 

In the time of Gassar the bravest troops were commonly 
placed in the front , 4 contrary to the ancient custom. This and 
various other alterations in the military art are ascribed to 
Marius. 

Aciks is put not only for the whole or part of an army in 
order of battle; as, acicm imtrtitre, (square , exornare t explicate, 
extenuare, firmare , perturbare , imtaurare , resiituere , redinie - 
grave, &c., but also for the battle itself ; commissam aciem 
scout m est terree tremor , there happened an earthquake after 
the light was begun ; post acies pnmas, after the first battle . 5 

Each century, or at least each maniple, had its proper stan- 
dard and standard-bearer. Hence tmlites signi warns, of one 
maniple or century ; b rehqva signa tn subsidio artiits collocat , 
he places the rest of his troops as a body of reserve or in the 
second line more closely; signa inferre, to advance; converters , 
to face about; efferre , to go out of the camp ; a signis disorders, 
to desert ; 7 ref errs, to retreat, also to cover the standards ; 
signa covfirre, vel signis coltatis confligere, to engage ; signis 
infest is inferri , ire vel mcederc, 
to march against the enemy ; 
urhem intrare sub signis , to enter 
the city in military array ; sub 
signis legioncs ductre, in battle 
order; signa inf esta for re, to ad- 
vance as if to an attack , 8 

The ensign of a mampulus was 
anciently a bundle of hay on the 
top of a pole , 9 whence wiles muni- 
pularis, a common soldier ; after- 
wards a spear with a cross piece 
of wood on the lop, sometimes the 
figure of a hand above, probably 
in allusion to the word mampulus ; 
and below, a small round or oval 
shield, commonly of silver, also 
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of gold, oft which were represented the images of Jthe warlike 
deities, as Mars or Minerva; and after the extinction of liberty, 
of the emperors, or of their favourites. 1 Hence the standards 
were called numina legionum , and worshipped with religion# 
adoration, r rhe soldiers swore by them. 8 v 

We read also of the standard of the cohorts, as of pra&fects os 
commanders of the cohorts. But then a whole is supposed to 
be put for a part, cohortes for manipuli or or dines t which were 
properly said ad signet convenire et contineri . The divisions ef 
the legion, however, seem to have been different at different 
times. Caesar mentions ISO chosen men of the same century, 8 and 
Vegctius (it 13) makes manipitlus the same with contubernium. 
It is at least certain that there always was a diversity of ranks, 4 
and a gradation of preferments/ The divisions most frequently 
mentioned are cohortks, battalions of foot, and tormjs, troops 
of horse. Cohort is sometimes applied to the auxiliaries, and 
opposed to the legions. It is also, although more rarely, ap- 
plied to cavalry/ 

The standards of the different divisions had certain letters 
inscribed on them, to distinguish the one from the other. 7 

The standard of the cavalry was called 
vRXinLUM, a dag or banner, i. e. a square 
piece of cloth* fixed on the end of a 
spear, used also by the foot, 8 particularly 
by the veterans who had served out their 
time, but under the emperors were still 
retained in the army, and fought in 
bodies distinct from the legion, under a 
particular standard of their own {mb 
vexUlQj hence called vkxh&arii.) But 
vcxillum or vexdlatio is also put for any 
number of troops following one standard/ 
To lose the standards was always es- 
teemed disgraceful, 10 particularly to the 
standard-bearer, sometimes a capital 
crime. Hence to animate the soldiers, 
the standards were sometimes thrown 
among the enemy. 11 

A silver eagle with expanded wings, on the top of a spear, 
sometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with the figure of a 
small chapel above it, was the common standard of the legion, 
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at least after the time of "Marius, 
for before that the figures of 
other animals were used. Hence 
AQUitA is put for a legion , 1 and 
aqmla sigrywue for all the stan- 
dards of a legion. It was an- 
ciently carried before the first 
maniple of the trinrii ; but after 
the time of Marius, in the first 
line, and near it was the ordinary 
place of the general, almost in 
the centre of the army; thus 
medio dux aom ink Tumus vertitur 
arma tenens , in the centre king 
Turn us mores, wielding his 
arms,® usually on horseback. So 
likewise the legati and tribunes.® 

The soldiers who fought be- 
fore the standards, or in the first 
line, were called aNtesignani ; 4 those behind the standards/ 
rosrsir.NANi, vel subsiqnani ; but the subsigtiwii seem to have 
been the same with the vexiltarii , or privileged veterans . 6 

The general was usually attended by a select band, called 
cohors Pretoria, first instituted by Scipio African us ; but some- 
thing similar was used long before that time, not mentioned in 
Cmsar, unless by the bv . 7 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops against the enemy, a red 
flag was displayed/ on a spear from the top of the prsetorium/ 
which was the signal to prepare for battle. Then having culled 
an assembly by the sound of a trumpet , 16 he harangued 11 the 
soldiers, who usually signified their a pprobation by shouts, by 
raising their right hands, or by beating on the shields with their 
spears. Silence was a mark of timidity . 12 This address was 
sometimes made in the open field from a t ribunal raised of turf . 1,1 
A general always addressed his troops by the title of mil ties ; 
hence Caesar greatly mortified the soldiers of the tenth legion, 
when they demanded their discharge, by calling them quikites 
instead of mjlitks. 

After the harangue all the trumpets sounded , 14 which was the 
signal for marching. At the same time the soldiers called out 
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to arms. 1 The standards which stood feed in Hie ground fw 
pulled up.* If this was done easily, it was reckoned a good 
omen ; if not, the contraiy. Hence, aquihs prodire nokMes, the 
eagles unwilling to more/ The watch-word was given* either 
viva vote, or by means of a tessera, as other orders were com- 
municated. 5 In the meantime many of the soldiers made their 
testaments (in procinctu *) 6 ’ ' 

When the army was advanced near the enemy, 7 the general 
riding round the ranks again exhorted them to courage, and 
tti on gave the signal to engage. Upon which all the trumpets 
sounded, and the soldiers rushed forward to the charge with a 
great shout, 6 which they did to animate one another aud intimi- 
date the enemy. Hence primus clamor atque impetus rcm do- 
er evit, when tho enemy were easily conquered. 9 

The velites first began the battle *, and when repulsed retreated 
either through the intervals between the files, 16 or by die flanks 
of the army, and rallied in the rear. Then the hastati ad- 
vanced ; and if they were defeated, they retired slowly 11 into 
the intervals of the ranks of the principes, or if greatty fatigued, 
behind them. Then the principes engaged ; and if they too 
were defeated, the triarii rose up ; n for hitherto they continued 
in a stooping posture, 13 leaning on their right knee, with their 
left leg stretched out, and protected with their shields : hence, 

AD TRIAHIOS VKNTUW KST, it IS COfflC tO the last pUfih. U 

The triarii receiving the hnstftti and principes into the void 
spaces between their manipuli, and dosing their ranks, 15 without 
leaving a*y space between them, in one compact body, 16 renewed 
the combat. * '1 bus the enemy had several fresh attacks to 
sustain before they gained the victory. If the triarii were 
defeated, the day was lost, and a retreat was sounded. 17 

Tiiis was the usual manner of attack before the time of 
Marius. After that several alterations took place, which, how- 
ever, are not exactly ascertained. 

The legions sometimes drew lots about the order of their 
march, and the place they were to occupy in the field. 1 ® 

The Komans varied the line of battle by advancing or with- 
drawing particular parts. They usually engaged with a straight 
front 19 (aciks dirkcta). Sometimes the wings were advanced 
before the centre (aciks sinuata), which was the usual method; 
or the contrary (aciks gibbkra, \e\jlexa), which Hannibal used 
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in the battle of Cannae . 1 * * * Sometimes they formed themselves 
into the figure of a wedge, (cunkus vel trigonum^ a triangle,) 
called by the soldiers caput porcinum, like the Greek letter 
delta, A* This method of war was also adopted by the Ger- 
mans and Spaniards . 8 But cuneus is also put for any close 
body, as Die Macedonian phalanx. Sometimes they formed 
themselves to rereive the cuneus , in the form of a forceps or 
seissars : thus, V . 8 

When surrounded by the enemy, they often formed them- 
selves into a round body, (qrbis vel globus, hence orbes facvre 
vel volvere ; in orbem se tutciri vel conglobate).* When they 
advanced or retreated in separate parties, without remaining in 
any fixed position, it was called seura . 5 

When the Womans gained a victory, the soldiers with shouts 
of joy saluted their general by the title of imperator . 6 His 
lictors wreathed their fauces with laurel, os a did also the soldiers 
their spears and javelins. 7 He immediately sent letters wrapped 
round with laurel 9 to the senate, to inform them of his success,* 
and if th^yictory was considerable, to demand a triumph, to 
which Persius alludes, vi. 43. These kind of letters wore seldom 
Rent under the emperors. 10 If the senate approved, they decreed 
n thanksgiving “ to the gods, and confirmed to the general the 
title of impkrator, which he retained till his triumph or return 
to the city. In the mean time his lie tors, having the fasces 
wreathed with laurel, attended him. 18 

V. ‘MILITARY REWARDS. # 

After a victory the general assembled his troops, and, in pre- 
sence of the whole army, bestowed rewards oil those who de- 
served them. These were of various kinds. 

The highest reward was the civic crown 
(corona civica), given to him who had 
saved the life of a citizen, with this in- 
scription, OB CIVEM SEBVATUM, V©1 CWCS 
8(trvat08, u made of oak leaves, 14 hence called 
quercus civilts , and by the appointment of 
the general presented by the person who 
had been saved to his preserver, whom he 
ever after respected as a parent. 15 Under 
the emperors it was always bestowed by 
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the prince* 1 It was attended with particular honours. The 
person who received it wore it at the spectacles* and sat next 
the senate. When he entered, the audience rose up* as a 
mark of respect 2 Among the honours decreed to Augustus 
and Claudius by the senate Mas this, that a civic crown should 
be suspended from the top of their house, between two laurel 
branches, which were set up in the vestibule before the gate, 
as if they were the perpetual preservers of the citizens, and the 
conquerors of their enemies.* Hence, in some of the coins of 
Augustus, there is a civic crown, with these words inscribed, on 

CIVaS SKRVATOS, 



Corona Vtillari*. 


To the person who first mounted 
the rampart, or entered the camp 
of tins’ enemy, was given by tile 
general a golden crown, called 

CORONA VALLA a IS Vel CAS TREKS 18 ; to 

him who first sealed the walls of a 
city in an assault, corona mxjra lis ; 
who first boarded the ^lip of an 
enemy, corona navamsA 



Corona Muralis. 


Corona Kavafo. 


Augustus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Pompeins in 
a sea-fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with figures of 
the beaks of ships, hence called rostrata, said to have been 
never given to any other person ; but according to Fectns and 
Pliny, it was also given to 3k Varro in the war against the 
pirates by Poinpey ; but they seem to 
AJt confound the corona rostrata and nava- 

"'^h'h others make different.® 

When an army was freed from a 
blockade, the soldiers gave to their de 
li verer u a crown made of the grass which 
grew in the place where they had been 
a(A ** blocked up ; lienee called qraminca 

^ corona obsidionalis. lids of all military 


1 imprratonff mnnu, A Surt. 17. Din. I»*J. 18. a*vl. >18. G»IL v, 6. xlttt. 14. F«»t. In vuc. 

T«(.4nn,iii.8l. *». li V nL Mm. ii. 8 fi«. Krst. naval}, Pit#, vil. 3$. 

It inrunti eti.im ab »'■ 0» F. i AH. iv. J»3(. * Su>i. Claud. IT. Vwg. *v\. 4. 
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honours was esteemed the greatest A few, who had the singular 
good fortune to obtain it, are recounted by Pliny. 1 , 

Golden crowns were aiso given to officers and soldiers who 
had displayed singular bravery ; as to T. Manlius Torquntus, 
and M« Valerius Corvus, who each of them slew a Gaul in 
single combat ; to P. Decius, who preserved the Homan army 
from being surrounded by the Samnites, 8 and to others. 

There were smaller rewards 8 of various kinds; as, a spear 
without any iron on it (hast* pura) ;* a flag or banner, i. e. a 
streamer on the end of a lance or spear (vexillum), 5 of different 
colours, with or without, embroidery*, 6 trappings (phaleivk), 
ornaments for horses and for men; golden chains 7 (aw cm 
torques), which went round the neck, whereas the phalerte 
hung down on the breast; bracelets (arm ill.*:), ornaments for 
the arms ; cornicula, ornaments for the helmet in the form of 
horns; 8 c a telle vel catamite, chains composed of rings ; where* 
as, the torques were twisted 9 like a rope; fibula, clasps or 
buckles for fastening a belt or garment 16 

These jyresents were conferred by the general in presence of 
the army ; and such as received them, after being publicly 
praised, were placed next him. They ever after kept thefn 
with great care, and wore them at the spectacles and on all 
public occasions. They first wore them at the games, A. IT. 450. 11 

The spoils (srouA vel exuvicp), taken from the enemy were 
fixed up on their door-posts, or in the most conspicuous part of 
their houses .^ 2 

When the* general of the Homans slew the general of the 
enemy in single combat, the spoils which ho took from him 1 * 
were called spolia opima , 11 and hung up iii the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, built by Horn ulus, and repaired by Augustus, by the 
advice of AtLicu&V These spoils were obtained only thrice be- 
fore the fall of the republic ; the first by Romulus, who slew 
Aeron, king of the Cmninenses; the next by A. Cornelius 
Cossus, who slew Lar Tolumnius, king of the vejentes, A. U. 
318; and the third by M. Claudius MarccHus, who slew Viri- 
domarus, king of the Gauls* A. U. 530. 16 

Florus calls the spoils opima, which Scipio /Fmilianus, when 
in a subordinate rank, took from the king of the Turduli and 
Vaoctei in $pain # whom be slew in single combat; but the 
spolia opima coaid properly be obtained only by a person in- 
vested with supreme command. 17 

1 Liv. vli. 37. Plhi. 6 xuralmn rel purnm, 8 Sil. flat, xr, Si, Llv. 13 qua dux duei 4»tra 
»i>. 4 — C .Sail. Jug. 85. Suet. x. 44. xit, 

S Lir* vii. Jft. 1ML x.jtL Ah*. S>, 9 trrrt*>. 14 '»b opo vp) wpibus, 
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Sometimes soldiers, on account of their bravery, received a 
double share of corn, 1 which they might give away to whom 
they pleased ; hence called duplicarii, also doable pay, 3 clothes, 
&c., called by Cicero diaria . 3 

VI. A TRIUMPH. , 

Thh highest military honour which could be obtained in the 
Human state was a triumph, or solemn procession, with which a 
victorious general and his army advanced through the city to 
the capitol ; so called from the Greek name ‘of 

Bacchus, who is said to have been the inventor of such proces- 
sions. It had its origin at Home, from Romulus carrying the 
spolia opima in procession to the capitol; 4 and the first who 
entered the city in the form of a regular triumph w f as Tarquinius 
Briscos, the next P. Valerius; and the first who triumphed 
after the expiration of his magistracy, 5 was Q. Publilius Philo. 6 

A triumph was decreed by the senate, 7 and sometimes by the 
people against the v\ili of the senate, to the general who, in a 
just war with foreigners, 8 and in one battle, had slain above 
5'hK) enemies of the republic, and by that victory haH enlarged 
the limits of the empire. Whence a triumph was called Justus t 
which was fairly won. And a general was said triumphare , et 
attire vcl departure triuni phum de vel tx aliquo ; triumphare 
altqm.m vel illiquid? ducere, par tare vel ag ere eum in triumph o. 

There was no just triumph for a victory in a civil war; hence, 
Bella gcri pine nit rmllos habliura triuinphos ? Luc, i. 12. 

Could you in wars like these provoke your fate T 
Wars where no triumphs on the victor wait l Roioc. 

although this w r as not always observed, nor when one had been 
first defeated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, nor 
anciently could one enjoy that honour, who was invested with 
an extraordinary command, as Scipio in Spain, 10 nor unless ho 
left his province in a state of peace, and brought from thence 
his army to Home along with him, to be present at the tiiumph. 
But these rules were sometimes violated, particularly in the 
case of Poinpey. 11 

There are instances of a triumph being celebrated without 
either the authority of the senate, or the order of the people, 
and also when no war was carried on, 12 

'Those who were refused a triumph at Rome by public authority, 

1 diip/r* frum^utum. 5 »rtrt honore. ii. 8. Cii . Pi*. 19. Hor. 11 Li*. urv*. 21. auod. 

H duplex (.turn imni, 6 Lir> i. 58. it. 7. v»ii. Od. i. IS. . 'll. 'll*. 29 *lv. 59* 

Li*, i). fiO. vti X. 26. 16 Lir. x**m.38 Val. Max. viit. ]fi, 8, 

» Atr. vhi. 14. <)»., B. 7 Lir.iii.65. vu. 17 SO. Kn. Its, J lo. U3. Dio- xsxvh. HIV. 

C m. *»J. 8 justo et hojslih bftlo, V»l Max. ii. b. 7 Dio. 1% Liv. x. 57, xl. 39. 
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sometimes celebrated it on the Alban mountain. This was first done 
by Papirius Naso, A.U. 52$, whom several afterwards imitated. 

, As no person could enter the city while invested with military 
^command, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, by a 
particular order of the people, freed from that restriction. 8 

/The triumphal procession began from the Campus Martius, 
and went from thence along the Via Triumphalts, through the 
Campus and Circus Fluminius to the Porta Triumphalis, and 
thence through the most public places of the city to the capitol. 

The streets were strewed with flowers, and the altars smoked 
with incense. 8 

First went musicians of various kinds, singing and playing 
triumphal songs ; next were led the oxen to be sacrificed, having 
their horns gilt, and their heads adorned with fillets and gar- 
lands; then in carriages were brought the spoils taken from the 
enemy, statues, pictures, plate, armour, gold and silver, and 
brass ; also golden crowns, and other gifts j»ent by the allied 
Wild tributary states. 4 The tillfcs of the vanquished nations were 
inscribed on wooden frames, 5 and the images or representations 
of the conquered countries, cities, &e. c The captive leaders ' 
followed in chains, with their children and attendants; 
after the captives came the lie, tors, having their fasces 7 
wreathed with laurel, followed by a great company of 
musicians and dancers, dressed like satyrs, and wear- 
ing crow ns of gold : in ihe«niidst of whom was a pan- 
tomime, clothed in a female garb, whose business it 
was, with bis looks and gestures, to insult the van- 
quished. Next followed a long train of persons carry- 
ing-perfumes. 6 Then came the general (dux) dressed 
in purple embroidered with gold,’’ with a crown of 
laurel on his head, a branch of laurel in his right 
hand, and in his left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on 
the top, having bis face painted with vermilion, in like 
manner as the statue of Jupiter on festival days, 10 and a 
golden ball 11 hanging from his neck on his breast, with 
some amulet in it, or magical preservative against 
envy, 12 standing in a gilded chariot 18 adorned with 
ivory, 14 and drawn by four white horses, at least after 
the time of Camillas, sometimes by elephants, attended 
by Ins relations, 15 and a great crowd of citizens all in 

] Vil. Max. iil. 6 5. tin* city in liiumjtk, Pont, li. 1 37, iii. 4. », 36, Diony, v, 47. 
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white. His children used to ride in the chariot along* with 
him , 1 and, that he might not be too much elated,* a slave, 
carrying a golden crown, sparkling with gems, stood behind, 
him, who frequently whispered in his ear, remember that thou . 
art a man ! a After the general, followed the consuls and sena- 
tors on foot, at least according to the appointment of Augustus ; 
for formerly they used to go before him. His legati and mili- 
tary tribunes commonly rode by his side . 4 

The victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their 
order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with the gifts which 
they had re vived for their valour, singing their own and their 
general’s praises ; but sometimes throwing out railleries against 
him, often exclaiming, 10 triumphe, in which all the citizens, as 
they passed along, joined . 5 

The general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
forum to the oapitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders of 
the enemy to 'be led to prison, *and thereto be slain, but 4 «jot 
always ; and when lie reached the capital, he used to wait till 
he heard that these savage orders were executed .* 5 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Jupiter and the other gods for his success, lie commanded the 
victims to be sacrificed,' which were always white, from the 
river ClilumuuB * and deposited his golden crown in the lap of 
Jupiter , 5 to whom he dedicated part* of the spoils . 9 After which 
ho gave a magnificent entertainment in the eapitol to his friends 
and the chief men of the city. The consuls were invited, but 
were afterwards desired not to come , 10 that there might be no 
one at the feast superior to the triumphant general. After 
supper he was conducted home by the people with music and a 
great number of lamps and torches, which sometimes also were 
used in the triumphal procession . 11 

The gold and silver were deposited in the treasury , 19 and a 
certain sum was usually given as a donative to the officers and 
soldiers, who then were disbanded . 1,1 The triumphal procession 
sometimes took up more than one day ; that of Paulus ATnili us 
three. 1 * When the victory was gained by sea, it was called a 
naval triumph; which honour was first granted to Duilius, who 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Li parse in the first Punic 
war, A. U. 49*1, and a pillar erected to him in the forum, called 
column a rostrata , 15 with an inscription, part of which still 
remains. 
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When a victory had been gained without difficulty, or tlie 
like, an inferior kind of triumph was granted, called ovatio, in 
which tlie general entered the city on foot or on horseback, 
crowned with myrtle, not with laurel , 1 and instead of bullocks, 
sacrificed a sheep/ whence its. name , 3 

After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
confined to the emperors themselves, and the generals who acted 
with delegated authority under their auspices only received 
triumphal ornaments, a kind of honour devised by Augustus. 1 
Hence L. Vi tellies, having taken Terraeina by storm, sent n 
laurel branch in token of it 5 to his brother. As the emperors 
were .so great, that they might despise truunplis, so that honour 
tvas thought above tlie lot of a private person; such therefore 
usually declined it, although offered to them; as Vinicius, 
Agxippa, and Plautius. h We read, however, (if a triumph being 
granted to Belisnrius, the general of Justinian, for his victories 
In Africa, which ho celebrated at Constantinople, and is the 
last instance of a triumph recorded in history. The last 
triumph celebrated at Home was by DiocleLian and Maximjan, 
20th Nov. A D. 303, just before they resigned the empire. 7 

VII. MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

These were of various kinds, either lighter or Iftore severe. 

The lighter punishments, or such as were attended with 
inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, were chicHy these, 1. Depriva- 
tion of pay, either in whole or in part/ tlie punishment ot those 
who were often absent from their standards. 9 A soldier pun- 
ished in this manner was called are nuuirus. Whence Cicero 
facetiously applies this name to a person deprived of his fortune 
at play, or a bankrupt by any other means . — % Forfeiture of 
their spears, cessio hastar' a.. 19 — 3. Removal from then* tents, 11 
sometimes to remain without tlie camp and without tents, or at 
a distance from the winter-quarters. 13 — 1. Not to recline or 
sit at meals with the rest. 13 — 5. To stand before the p ne to- 
ri um in a loose jacket, 14 and tlie centurions without their 
girdle, 1 * or to dig in that dress. 10 — <i. To get an allowance of 
barley instead of wheat. 17 — 7. Degradation of rank ; 18 an ex- 
change into an inferior corps or less honourable service. 19 — 8. To 
be removed from the camp/ 0 and employed in variofts works/ 1 

1 Ofll, v.fi. Dio. liY. S. rn lft FtisL Cir. Ver.v. Id. 15 iVisi.moli, Liv. xxrii. 
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an imposition of labour, 1 or dismission with disgrace,* or 
kxauctoratio. A. Gellius mentions a singular punishment, 
namely, of letting blood. 3 Sometimes a whole legion was de- 
prived of its name, as that called augusta.* 

The more severe punishments were, 1. To be beaten with 
rods, 5 or with a vine sapling.® — 2. To be scourged and sold as a 
slave. — 3. To be beaten to death with sticks, called fubtuariom, 
the bastinado, 7 which was the usual punishment of theft, deser- 
tion, perjury, &c. When a soldier was to suffer this punish- 
ment, the tribune first struck him gently with a staff, on which 
signal, all the soldiers of the legion fell upon him with sticks, 
and stones, and generally killed him on the spot if he made 
his escape, for he might fly, he could not however return to his 
native country; because no one, not even his relations, durst 
admit him into their houses. s --4. To be overwhelmed with 
stones 0 anffl hurdles. 10 — 5. To be beheaded, 11 sometimes crucified, 
and to be left unburied. — G. To be stabbed by the swords of the 
soldiers, 12 and, under the emperors, to be exposed to wild beasts, 
or to be burned alive, &c. 

Punishments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes and 
prefects of the allies, with their council; or by the general, 
from whom there was no appeal. 13 

When a number had been guilty of the same crime, as in the 
case of a mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for punish- 
ment, which was called decimatio, or the most culpable were 
selected. Sometimes only the twentieth man was punished, 
vicesjmatio; or the 100th, centksimatiq. 1 * 

VIII. MILITARY PAY AND DISCHARGE. 

The Homan soldiers at first received no pay lA from the public. 
Every one served at his own charges. Pay was first granted to 
the foot, A. U. 317, and three years after, during the siege of 
Veji, to the horse. 10 

it was in the time of the republic very inconsiderable, two 
oboli or three asses (about 2 d English) a day to a foot-soldier, 
the double to a centurion, and the triple to an kqxtes. Julius 
Osar doubled it. Under Augustus it was ten asses (7Jd.), and 
Domitian increased it still more, by adding three gold pieces 
annually. 17 What was the pay of the tribunes is uncertain; but 
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it appears to have been considerable. The prcetorian cohorts 
had double the pay of the common soldiers . 1 

Besides pay, each soldier was furnished with clothes, and 
received a certain allowance 2 of corn, commonly four bushels a 
month, the centurions double, and the' equites triple. But for 
these things a part of their pay was deducted . 3 

The allies received the same quantity of corn, except that the 
horse only received double of the foot. The allies were clothed 
and paid by their own states . 4 

Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Homan army. 
The soldiers dressed their own victuals. They took food twice 
a day, at dinner and supper. A signal was publicly given for 
both. The dinner was a slight meal, which they commonly 
took standing. They indulged themselves a little more at 
supper. The ordinary drink of soldiers, as of slaves, was water 
mixed with vinegar, called posga. 5 * 

When the soldiers had served out their time , 6 the foot twenty 
years, and the horse ten, they were called oikuiti, and obtained 
their discharge. This was called imssio honesta vel justa. 
When a soldier was discharged for some defect or bad health, 
it was called mwaio caubakia; if, from the favour of the general, 
lie was discharged before the just time, mi&sio okatiosa ; on 
account of some fault, ignowiniosa. 7 

Augustus introduced a new kind of discharge, called exauo 
toratio, by which those who had served sixteen campaigns 
were exempted from all military duly except fighting. They 
w'ere however retained 8 in the army, not with the other soldiers 
under standanis , 9 but by themselves under a flag / 0 whence they 
were called vkxillakii or veteran?, sometimes also schsignani/ 1 
Till they should receive a full discharge and the rewards of their 
service , 13 either in lands or money, or both, which sometimes 
they never obtained, Kxauctorakk is properly to free from 
the military oath, to disband . 13 

IX. METHOD OP ATTACKING AND DEFENDING TOWNS. 

The Romans attacked 14 places either by a sudden assault, or if 
that failed , 15 they tried to reduce them by a blockade . 10 * * * * 

They first surrounded a town with their troops / 7 ami by llieir 
missive weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants.'* 


7 Juv. iii. 132. Dio. lir. 14. Uirt Brl). Aft. M. Suet, Ang. 34. 49. Tib. 37 corona ringebrint, 
25 . ]), ite Ite Mi lit. 1. 1.1. 48. Cat. 4*4. Vit. 10. vet cifUiimluWnt, Civ. 

£ .liroen»UTn. 8 tenebamur. Cic. Phil. ti. 40. Vi«{. vb. 27. imii. 44. xilr. 

si I'af-Auri uli.Polyb. 9 sub vipni* t*l squill*. u 71. >*.2 — 5. Tug. 2. imvn'w exertitu eir- 

vi. 37. 10 »ulj vt'nilq seonuin, Add. I. 17. H or. Sat. rnmvcnerunt, Sul. Jug. 

4 Polfb. lb. Tar. Ann- i. 36. u. fi 55. 57. 

5 Flout. Mil. ill. 2. 23. 11 Tac llist. i 70. 14 oppugn&bant. 18 nuctore morns tie* 

6 sfiwruiu legttiwu fe- 12 pnemiu vej cornmo- 15 si sumlo imjMtu ex- Jen.ru ibtis, vei pro- 

ctamnt vel mormstent. nulm-e. punnure nan putemnU pugrwlo.ibm. 

X Luc. w 311. Liv. xlisl. 13 Liy. vut. 31. xxv. 20. 16 Css. B. 0. vu. 86. 
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Then, johnny their shields in the form of a testnda or tortoise/ 
to secure themselves from the darts of the enemy, they came up 
to the gates,* and tried either to undermine 1 2 3 the walls, or to 
scale them.* 



When a place could not be taken by storm, it was invested. 
Two lines of fortifications or intrenchments 5 were drawn around 
the place, at some distance from one another, called the lines of 
contraval lation and circumvallation : the one against the satyies 
of the townsmen, and the other against attacks from without** 

These lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, strength- 
ened with a parapet and battlements, 7 and sometimes a solid 
wall of considerable height and thickness, Hanked with towers 
or forts at proper distances round the whole. 

At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the rampart, 3 
there sometimes was a palisade made of larger stakes cut in the 
form of stags* horns; hence called cbavi, to prevent the ascent 
of the enemy. Before that, there were several rows of trunks 
of trees, or large branches, sharpened at the ends, 3 called cim, 
fixed in trenches 13 above five feet deep. In front of these were 
lug pits 11 of three feet deep, intersecting one another in the 
form of a quincunx, thus, 


1 t*<stttdine (VcU r. nr- • 4 Ltv. x. 43. xx vi. 45. vrl munUiom;#, X»Sv iU 9 fn>»acati* ctcumbl 

tn, Llv. »liv. V. Dm. xtxlv. 39. k.iv 9. Gas*. ll. bun. 

xlix JO. M. O U. 7. Tar. Wist. 6 Lit. v. 1. xXxviii. f. 10 ft>K*. 

£ •iircrdcre port's. 5u. Uft, 31 Salt. Jug. 7 ltnini et pliMl**. II acrohea. 

2 mibruei* vel >ubfo- 91. 8 a<t commmenm pin* 

ileus. 5 ancuJtia muninunta Uorvoi atqae tggcrls. 
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stuck thick with strong sharp stakes, and covered over with 
bushes to deceive the enemy, called lilia. Before these, were 
placed up and down 1 sharp stakes about a foot long (talk/e), 
fixed to the ground with iron hooks called stimuli. In trout of 
all these, Caesar, at Alesia, made a ditch twenty feet wide, 400 
feet from the rampart, which was secured by two ditches, each 
fifteen feet broad, and as many deep ; one of them tilled with 
water. But this was merely a blockade, without any approaches 
dr attacks on the city. 3 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the besiegers, 
who were thus said, urbem obsidione clauderc vel cingefe , to 
invest 

The earn p w as pitched in a convenient situation to communi- 
cate with the lines. 

From the inner line was raised a mount/ composed of earth, 
wood, and hurdles/ and stone, which was gradually advanced 5 
towards the town, always increasing in height, till it equalled 
or overtopped the walls. The mount which Cresar raised 
against Avaricum or Bourges, was 330 feet broad, and 80 feet 
high. 6 

The agger or mount was secured by towers, consisting of 
different stories, 7 from which shower's of darts and stones were 
discharged on the townsmen by means of engines/ called cata- 



Cr/tapulta. 

rui-T.c, bali st v, , and scout i ok ks/ to defend the work and work- 
men. 16 Of these towers Ca*sat* is supposed to have erec ted 1 50 1 

1 ornn trtu loci* dutn** y Theur engines nu<.| the most winarful of arm* could not 

much I <i iher item thr which timsislud not of diawn towards «*arh 
e kWU. n.vu.M) G7, liuiimnarmc'iu M throw a smf;h‘ b-am or other « Ubonl lunttia*- 

3 agfter ^xmruobaiur. th^ir wvi^hty javriinB* Bering, but ol two lng tnn tension or 

4 4 <rah>s. 1. rj;r h. ams of w ui.d Imct beams, inserted ropes, so a? tnprodm e 

It tiromorcb«»«r. hrmlrd «»th .ion, md cnftli into an >Min»ht a miwt »iol«mt ircnih 

t> iim B. ft. nt. 53 hr .V\ Mnnrfi/riuywMy c«dl of ropes., llfihty 10 opos «t admimsiroa 

7 turres coUabulaUe. hr hi li-fiy described as twialr.I in such a way, tutan, Sail. Jug. 7#. 

t loimenta. giganUc erwaa-bow*, th,»t ll»o cuUa ol th# 
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on bis lines around AJesia . 1 The labour and industry of tfu> 
Homan troops wore as remarkable as their courage. 

There were also movable towers , 2 which were pushed for- 



1 Os. B. G. vil 7i. 

2 torres mobile* \el 
iimbulntorx®. — Those 
moving lomrwrn une 

Of UHL, l«lt not i- 

l>, combined with the 
nun. On Urn giound 
door the ram eserted 
ha desu arrive an< rgy. 
In the middle was a 


bridal 1 , the sides guard- 
«d by wicker-work, 
constructed so os to be 
(suddenly lower ed or 
thrust nut upon the 
veiy battlements. In 
the upper clones sol- 
diers with ail suits of 
nmmitt weapons were 
placed, to clour tko 


v/dl.' , and facilitate tbo 
passage of ihoir com- 
rades. They were 
mounted on numerous 
wheels, moved from 
within ; probably their 
ax los were pierced for 
levris like a capstan, 
and fixrd in the wWls, 
so that when Do for- 


mer were forced round, 
the latter turned with 
them The ante of 
those towers was enor- 
mous; Vitruvius di- 
rects the am a 11 rut of 
them not to be lest 
than ninety feet high, 
and twentydive bioud. 
the top to be a filth 
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ward 1 nn$ brought back 9 on wheels, fixed below , 8 on the inside 
of the planks . 1 To prevent them from being set on fire by the 
enemy, they were covered with raw hides 6 and pieces of coarse 
cloth and mattresses . 8 They were of an immense bulk, some- 
times thirty, forty, or fifty feet square, and higher than the 
waftls^or even than the towers of the city. When they could 
be brought up to the walls, a place was seldom able to stand out 
long . 7 • 

But the most dreadful machine of all was the battering ram 8 



(amirs), a long beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at one 
end with iron in the form of a ram’s bead ; whence it had its 
name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes or chains 
fastened to a beam that lay across two posts, apd hanging thus 
equally balanced, it was by a hundred men, more or less (who 
were frequently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn back, 
and again pushed forward, till, by repeated strokes, it bad 
shaken and broken down the wail with its iron bead . 9 

The ram was covered with sheds or mantlets, called vink.k, 
machines constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered with 
earth or raw hides, or any materials which could not easily be 
set on fire. They were pushed forwards by wheels below . 10 


smaller, and to contain 
ton slur lea each with 
windows. Tl.o lar 
was one hundred and 
eighty fr-ct high, and 
thirty lour broad, and 
contained twenty sto- 
ri'ia. These engines 
were emphatically 
named Uelepoieis, or 
eity-Ukrrs, by thfl 
Greeks. 

1 admovebantur vel adi- 
golMuitvr. 

£ rednoebantur. 

3 rotm subjectM. 

1 Cm. B. G. ii. 31. v. 
4& rlu 24. HSrt Bell. 
Alas. 8. iriv. xu. 11. 


6 coris. 

6 contones vel ciliria, 
Can. B. C. ii. 10 . 

7 I .nr. xxi. 11. 1 1 rcxxii. 
17. xxx iii. 17. 

6 The lain n said to 
have horn flirt cm- 
ployed, In its most sim- 
ple form, b> the Car- 
tbagtinans, tod-molish 
the whUs ot Cadiz, af- 
ter they bad taken the 
ploi'i'. Wanting pro- 
per iron tools (or tins 
purpose, a numbei of 
men took up a beam, 
aud by theit united 
force shook down tlio 
masonry. Pephasuio- 


nus a Tyrian artificer, 
is said lo have jw>r- 
i civt d the economy of 
ptiwe. 011101111-11 by sus- 
pending til-* beam bom 
a mast, «r hi&ngJe. 
C'etisa of Calrhfdnn 
rom'cned the idea of 
mounting U on wheels 
and a platform, and 
protection those who 
worked it by a roof 
and sides. He cal ed 
It (teslurtn) the tol- 
lman, from the Blow- 
liens of its motion, or 
because the ram thrust 
la and out Its head like 
a tortoise from Us 


shell. To cap the 
beam with iron was an 
envious improvement 
and the way in which 
« ram buts with its 
head readily suggested 
the torm usually given 
to the instrument, as 
wallas its uatne. Soma 
of them were up winds 
of 100 feet ions. 

9 V«g. iv, 14. JLIt. xxi. 
12. xxx. 3d. 46. xxxti. 
2 ii, xxxriii, 3. Joseph. 
BelL Jud. id. 0. 

10 rotis subject!* age* 
bantur v*t iwpelle* 
bjjitur, Soil. Jug. W. 





Of the same kind were the fmitki, the Muacuu , l * 3 &c, 



l Lhr. 1L 17. r. 7 . x.H4. a Liv xxK 61. xxxiv. parties, and the oreo- make • solid road to 
a»i,7- 61. xxiii. 18 — 17. Cur*. passim, — tion <>1 scalmrv ladder*. the very foot of the 

The hurdles were Pliit'us was a movable Musrulu* was n small walla. The Rom funs 

sometime* laid for a puller/ on wheels. mnrhlne of the wine believed that tt ol»*e 

root on the top o<* posts, situ pod like art arched rissi ripfion, sent in ml- alliance aUbshated toe- 

winch the solriiors sort of wnjrptm, lor vuiicp ol the leige tween live whale (Ua- 

yrhoWMil under it for tlir protection of airh* tower*, dlrondy de. and a smaller 

shelter, bore up with ere who were s Minted srrlbed, to level the tpoet.ee of the seine 

their hands. in it to clear the wait* way for them, till up tribe, railed musculo* 

tLiv. v. 5 Cres. B. O. with their arrows. the ditch if necessary, and that when the 1W- 

»• 41. 50. Bell. Civ. it. and thus facilitate the clear away rubbish, re* m*r became blind, 

14, ftpyr, aeh of storming move palisades, and from tha oourmous 
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, f» , 

These mantlets or sheds were used to cover the men in filling 
up' the dishes, And for Various other purposes* 1 

'When the nature of the ground would not permit these 
machines to be erected or brought forward to the wails, the 
besiegers sometimes drove a mine 8 into the heart of the city, or 
in this manner intercepted the springs of water. 8 

When they only wished to sap the foundation of the walls, 
• they supported, the part to be thrown down with wooden props, 
which being consumed with fire, the wall fell to the ground. 

In the meantime the besieged, to frustrate the attempts of the 
besiegers, met tlmir mines with counter mines, 4 which sometimes 
occasioned dreadful conflicts below ground. The groat object 
was to prevent them from approaching the walls. 5 

The besieged also, by means of mines, endeavoured to frus- 
trate or overturn the works of the enemy. 6 They withdrew the 
earth from the mount, 7 or destroyed the works by fires below, 
in the same manner as the besiegers overturned the walls. 0 

Where they apprehended a brencli would be made, they 
reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. Ihey 
employed various methods*to weaken or elude the force of the 
ram, and to defend themselves against the engines and darts of 
the besiegers. Hut these, and every thing else belonging to this 
subject, will be best understood by reading the accounts pre- 
served to us of ancient sieges, particularly of Syracuse by Mar- 
cellus, of Ainbracia by Fulvius, of Alesia by Julius Ciesar, of 
Marseilles by bis lieutenants, and of Jerusalem by Titus Vespa- 
sian. 9 When the Homans besieged a town, and thought them- 
selves sure of taking it, they used solemnly 10 to call out of it 11 
the gods, under whose protection the place was supposed to be. 
Hence w hen Troy was taken, the gods are said to have left 
their shrines. For this reason, the Romans are said to have 
kept secret their tutelary god, and the Latin name of the city. 18 

The form of a surrender we have, Liv. i. 3>S, Flaufc. Amph. i. 
1. 71. 102, and the usual manner of plundering a city when 
taken, Foh b. x. 1G. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

Navigation at first was very rude, and the construction of ves- 
sels extremely simple. Uhe most ancient nations used boats 

wt ujht of Its eyelids the larger £n ft inns. culos morabantur, roro- 8 .Jaseplt.l}*) Jnd.iii.l8. 

dropping over and ] Cass. o. U. vlu ftfl. rntmsque appmpin. {> Liv, sxir. 83. mviii. 

up the organ, 2 cuiuculum npebant, quarts prohitvebant, — 4. *111. 63. O'*. B. G. 

thu Utter swam before, 3 Liv. v. 111. 21. Uirt. all which vary much vii. It C. u. Joseph, 

and gtudwl it from all BvU.Uull.viu 41. t3. ret ndwl tins approach, Betl, Jud. 

shallow; which might 4 iransrerait. I'ltuu nils ami kspl un nt a dis- ]0 certo ciirmlnn. * 

S tate injurious lo it. hostium rnnicuins ex- tsnee from the place, 11 evneare. 

lenre this m irlnue reprrn, Liv. xxiii 18. C*rvs. B, O. vii. 2^. 12 Liv. v. 21. Vlre. 

was called musculus, aaxvnu 7. 6 0*s B.O.tu.31. vii.32. dvn. ii, 351. Clm. iiL 

As it explor'd and A apvrtos, ab hnsli 7 terrain ad so mtroisus A. n. <1. xxslu, 2* a. 4* 
smoothed the way tor bus ve| Ilomanls, r.um- ftubUuhebdilL Aiunub. til. ti. 
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made of trunks of trees hollowed, 1 called alvb*, mntrrs, scj&w^b, 
vet mqnoxtla, 5 * or composed of beams and pi inks fastened to- 
gether with cords or woodeu pins, called rates, or of reeds, 
called oarfe , 3 or partly of slender planks,* and partly of wicker- 
liordies or basket-work, 6 and covered with bides, as those of the 
ancient Britons, and other nations, hence called naviqia titima, 
cor 10 circumsuta , and naves sutiles , in allusion to which, Virgil 
calls the boat of Charon, cymbajiul ilis? somewhat similar to the 
Indian canoes, which are made* of the bark of trees ; or to the 
boats of the Icelanders and Esquimaux Indians, which are made* 
of long poles placed cross-wise, tied together with whale sinews, 
and covered with the skins of sea-dogs, sewed with* sinews in- 
stead of thread. 

The Phoenicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, are 
said to have been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of 
letters and astronomy. For Jason, to whom the poets ascribe 
it, 7 and the Argonauts, who first sailed under Jason from Greece 
to Colchis in the ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece, that 
is, of commerce, flourished long after the Phoenicians were n 
powerful nation. But whatever be in this, navigation certainly 
received from them its chief improvements. 

The invention of sails is % by some ascribed to ASolus, the god 
of the winds, and by others to Diedalus ; whence he is said to 
have flown like a bird through the air. They seem to have 
been first made of skins, which the Veneti, a people of Gaul, 
used even in the time of Cmsar, afterwards of flax or hemp; 
whence lintea and carbarn (sing, -us) are put for vela, sails, 
Sometimes clothes spread out were used for sails. 3 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to naval 
affairs. They at first had nothing but boats made of thick 
planks, 9 such as they used on the Tiber, called naves caudicaru* ; 
whence Appius Claudius, who first persuaded them to fit out a 
fleet, A. u. 489, got the surname of caudex. They are said to 
have taken the model of their first ship of war from a vessel ot 
the Carthaginians, which happened to be stranded on their 
coasts, and to have exercised their men on land to the manage- 
ment of ships. 19 But this can hardly be reconciled with what 
Polybius says in other places, nor with what we hud in Livy 
about the equipment and operations of a Roman fleet. 11 The 
first ships of war were probably built from tbe model of those of 
Aniium, which, after the reduction of that city, were brought to 

1 «c ainguli* Arboribtu 4 oarinm ac sfatimina, xivili. 18. Min, iv. 18. 6ft, 

eavwtis, Vu'. O. i. the brrl and riba, ?x vn 56. xxiv, 8, s, 40. 0 e* tabnUi cra»*iori- 

J26 Pllu. x\i 41. lovi inMcru 7 Win. v. 12. Ov. Mot. bn,*, Fi*#t. 

I<h*. xxvl. 26 S (fiiqmun corfins na- vi. wera. n't <>t Aw. li. 10 Sen. Rtvir Vif. 13. 

2 Vutcrc it. 107 Or. vimn vlminibus con- 11. I Lur. iii. 104. V«r. Vit. Rum II. 

F. n. 407. Biv. i.4. tnxtnm. 8 Diod. v 7. Vis* ifta. Mrtjb.l. 20 21. 

xxv. 3. Clin. vi. 23, 6 /Kn. v!. 414, Cfflx. B. vi. 15 . C«s B* (h iii. ll Liv. ix. 30. 84. 

St i ah in. 1 v>. r. i, 04. Li»c. iv, 131. IS, T«c. Ann. is, 24. 

Juv *.«» Rvfcl. Hero lot. i. 194. Ds n - Hiel. v. 24. Juv. xii. 

ti F 
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Home A. U. 417. 1 It was wot, however, till the first Punic 
war that they made any figure by sea. 

Ships of war 
were called navks 
lonq/e, because 
they were of a 
longer shape than 
ships of burden, 
(nave* gnbrari*:, 
okxuZs; y whence 
hulks ; or urcaa, 
barks,) which were 
more round And 
Navis Longa. deep. The ships 

of w ar were driven 
chiefly by oars, 
the ships of bur- 
den by sails, 2 and 
as they were more 
heavy, 3 and sailed 
more slowly, they 
were sometimes 
towed 4 after the 
war ships. 6 

NarU Omraria . 

Their ships of war were variously named from their rows or 
ranks of oars. 6 Those which had two rows or tiers were called 
biremes ; 7 three, trii ernes ; four, quad 7 ir ernes ; five, quinqucremes 
vel penteres. 

The Homans scarcely had any ships of more than five banks 
of oars ; and therefore those of six or seven banks are called 
by a Greek name, hexercs , hepteres, and above that by a cir- 
cumlocution, naves , otto, ?iovem 7 decern ordinum, vel vermum 8 
'Hi us, Livy calls a ship of sixteen rows 9 navis ingmtis maqni- 
tudmis , quarn sexdecim versus remorum atjcbant , a galley of vast 
size, w hich was moved by sixteen tiers of oars. This enormous 
ship, however, sailed up the Tiber to Rome. 13 The ships of 
Antony ( which Floras says resembled floating castles and 
towns; Virgil, floating islands or mountains,) had only from 
six to nine banks of oars. Dio says from four to ten rows* 11 

There are various opinions about the manner in which the 
rowers sat* That most generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in different stages or benches 12 on one 

X Lhr.vfti. 1*. i ramuli-o tract*. H. xvt. 4. vel dlerotn, 10 Llr. xlv. 8 r ». 

tt O*. B- 0. Iv. »1. 85. 6 Lit. xxxii. 16. Hirt. B. Alex. 47. 11 J . 23. 33. Nl«r. tv. 

v. 7. laid. xix. 1. Cic. 6 ah ordiuibu* remo- 8 Liv. xxxvn. 2d. Flor, 11. 4* Virg. /b*»« tIU. 
IfaiM. xli 15. rum. iv. 11. 601. 

9 ftftviora*. 7 dicroU, Cic. Alt. v. 9 Polyb. 18 iulnuistnx vwljufti*. 
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side of die shis, not in a perpendicular line, bet in die form of 
a quincunx. The oars of the lowest bench were short, and 
those of the other benches increased in length, in proportion to 
their height above the water. This opinion is confirmed by 
several passages in the classics , 1 and by the representations 
which remain of ancient galleys, particularly that on Trajan’s 
pillar at Rome, It is, however, attended with difficulties not 
easily reconciled. 

^ There were three different classes of rowers, whom the 
(Greeks called thranitce % zeugitm or zeugiai , and thalamita, or 
-ioi, from the different parts of the ship in which they were 
placed. The first sat in the highest part of the ship, next the 
stern;, the second, in die middle; and the last in the lowest 
part, next the prow. Some think that there were as many oars 
belonging to each of these cesses of rowers, as the ship was 
said to have ranks or banks of oars : others, that there were as 
many rowers to each oar, as the ship is said to have banks ; and 
some reckon the number of hanks, by that of oars on each sid$. 
In this manner they remove the difficulty of supposing eight or 
ten banks of oars above one another, and even forty ; for a ship 
is said by Plutarch and Athenzeus to have been built by Ptolemy 
Philopator which had that number : * but these opinions are 
involved in still more inextricable difficulties. 


WA* WALT, K VS. 

IT unfortunately happen* that 
no ilc till led account or explicit 
evidence has come down to u*, 
whereby tlie mode in which the 
banks of oar* were arranged 
might he satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed ; the only source of infbmia- 
lion being the mere casual aUu- 
*t»ne or hixtatians and poets, 
who have naturally avoided to 
encumber their narration with 
technical details ot construcUun, 
Upou Trajan’* column, indeed, 
vessel* are sculptured, supposed 
to he those of two and (Hiee 
bank* of ours ; but the figures 
and mecti.j uicai proportions upon 
it *r« so ■ out used and crowded 
that nothing can be safely de- 
termined tn.ru tins authority. 
So a No, m the rostrated column 
of Du'i Iim*, erected to ooummmo- 
rate bis naval victory over the 
Ceithagintaas, and discovered 
about twn centuries and a half 
ago at Koine, only the beaks of 
gajlrys are projected tram the 
shaft of the pillar, and no part of 
the banks of oar* 1* exhibited. 
Several painting* of undent ves* 
Set* have Ilka wise been discover* 
ed in the ruins of Herculaneum, 
but •<» much effaced that nothing 
sun be gathered from them to 
throw any light on the subject. 


In the absence, therefore, of all 
direct evidence, recourse has 
been necessarily had to cofea- 
ture. 

I he war vessel* ot the ancients 
wen- designated and rated ac- 
cording to the number o| the 
banks oi oars by which they 
were impelled. J'her« woe, 
generally, tw,i class'* of war 
galley*, one i,f a single due of 
oars, and the other of two. three, 
five, seven, or nun* b.nks, Ml 
of whii.h wore, at different pan- 
oils, employed in inival engage- 
merits. Tiro form of vessel* of 
one tuibk of m«r* nmy b» readily 
imagined, but the cmintrucliou 
of the numinous class o; galleys 
ot more tn.ii one bank, Is a point 
*lruit(ul of conjectures and per* 
plexities. 

After stating insuperable ob- 
jection* to the venous solutions 
of these dldiruhies that have 
been proposed by Vossiug, 6>u* 
vile, ftlslvilie, and othois, Mr 
Howell, in his i lu'enious “•* Ks*»y 
on the War Oil leys or the An- 
cients,*' lately published, ad- 
vance* the following theory. Af- 
ter detailing the inoouvenieuces 
which would be found in the 
early war galleys of a single 
nriang<*in*nt of oats occupying 
the 'whale vessel 1 * length, and 
neither leaving a deck for the 


Soldiers to fight upon, nor ad- 
mitting of a commanding height 
whence to dWJiarge tbeir mi*, 
ailes, he proofed* to unfold the 
idea whir h, according t# hi* 
supposition, mud have struck 
the Krythnearw, who are gene- 
rally admitted to have been the 
first U> substitute galleys pf two 
banks foi the uidooesof a single 
tier. Sujrpoge a vessel of u ia 
original fniat, pulling twenty 
ours, ti-u tm e ,ch side, tints;— 

oooooooooo 

the T.ryfhneati*, he imagines, 
found, that, without adding ic 
thn length of the vessel, they 
could have the sbuio number at 
ours in nearly one-half at the 
length, by placing the oar* ob- 
liquely, thus, up the tide of the 
galley j 

o o 
0 u 
o 0 
O o 
o o 

bv this meant the rowers being 
all placed In tbe midships, am. 
pie room would be left for u 
elevated deck for combat at the 
poop and prow. Thus, then, 
according to Mr Ho well, oiigi- 


I Virg. dBm v. 119. Luc. ill. S30. MU- ImL xiv. 434. 8 


Pi in. vu. 56. 
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contrived 
for lightness and 
expedition {naves 
ACTnnu^) bod but 
one rank of oar» 
on each side, 1 or at 
mojkt two. They 
were of different 
ki nds, and called 
by various names; 
as,ct/om,i.«. naves 
celeres vel cursoritp, Umhl , phastli \ 7nyoparonm, &c. But the 
most remarkable of these* were the nates liburna , 2 a kind of 



light galleys used by the IJburni, a people of Dalmatia, addicted 
to piracy. f l'o ships of this kind Augustus was in a great 
measure indebted for his victory over Antony at Actiuin. 
lienee after that time the name of naves IjIKurn*, was given to 
all light quick-sailing vessels, and few ships were built but m 
that construction . 3 

Ships were also denominated from the country to which they 
belonged, and the various uses to which they were applied ; as 
navrs MKitCATORt Ji umcn((iri<F t vinaria >, oh arue ; piscatory 
vel lenunculi, hshing-boats ; sprculatoru; et exp} ora (or to*, spy- 
boats; piratic.* vel pradatoria e;* hippacioo*, vel hippagtnis f 


listed the creation of « l/mue , 
and when this iaes whs one* 
stared, at placing the bank of 
five oaise H ch obliquely. the ex* 
tension ot the ptan whs easy to 
an indefinite degree, Minjly by 
adding to the length »•’ 0.<* 
ley, Without at all itu-ieating 
Juij bei^ni. Toe ojr jiorl* of a 
trireme mould, 1«i instance. tip* 
pear thus ; — 

o o o 
0 0 0 
o o o 
0*0 
0 0 0 


a qiujjquemnc thus:-. 

O 0 o o o 
0 0 0 0 0 
O O O O 0 
O O 0 0 0 

0 0 O O 0 

and no ok, until the gallpy of 

Ptolemy Phll«j*,it«r wou’d cento t 
tony h ilo'ne Kbliijue ascents, 
behind one another from Mum to 
hto rn, and each of live oars, 
without bring nftce.surUy higher 
In tint water thaw a hirenie. 
“That a rank or bench of oar*,' 1 
■ays Mr Howell, “ never con* 


tamed mors than five oars, 1 
think cun be proved whatever 
tin* size of the galley was. whe- 
ther » trireme or tnremey up to 
the galley oi Phhopator, which 
hud forty banks, nine feet being 
tin highest point from the water 
to the scabm from which they 
could pull with effect. That the 
scalnif of PhiJojw tor’s galley did 
out exceed this, is evident front 
Atlwmaws, lib v* c. 37. The 
longest oar was Sfl cubits, or 57 
feet ; there could not hs less than 
three feet from the water’s edge 
to the lower edge of the oar- 
port, and ltt inches, lor the width 


1 eimplicB online ace- 

hftntur, MorttfHt, Tac. 

Mist. V. 23. 


2 Os B O. v. 1 . Ijuc. 
id. 534. Cic. et Liv. 
Hor. JSsb i. 1. 


3 Dio. I. 29 32. Veg. 
iv. S3. 

4 Cuts. B. V. ii. 89. Ui. 


S. C!c. Verr. v. S3. 
Llr. xxiii. 1. m> 10. 
xxx 1 v.d 2 . 8 a.xuvi. 42 . 
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for carrying 1 horses and their riders ; tabexlahub, message- 
boats ; 1 vkctorits gravesquk, transports and ships of burden ; 
annotiruB privatwque , built that or the former year for private 

or It. That they were so wide on<j« this method of placing the of forty, or even ten hanks, rising 
w»s necessary for the size of the oars was round oat, expense or one above another; while it 
our, and we learn it also from a convenience were the only ob- agrees with the (n^vlteble de> 
curtnus fact. Mvgabatea, visit" jeots to bs studied by Die an- dnction from varum* writers, 
in* the H*et, touud a Grecian eients, for nothin* could be and from the imperfect r#p*w» 
galley without lie guard, and more easy titan adding to the sentation ou Trajan's column, 
tiioa he punished the captain ; length of the galley according to that there were at least severs! 
Herodotus (lib. v. cap. 3d), A.« the nmnbnr oT banks required, ascending ti on of oar-port a, re- 
SaXap inr «•**•«■ to* ri» »>f> The even up to one hundred, could hairing oars or various leusihsu 
meaning evidently is, * be bound such s large vessel have been It moreover it in accordance 
him to the lowest bench, with easily navigated." with the appearance o) the gel- 

his head out ol tbe oar port.* This theory supersedes all leys on Lolitas 1 :* rostrated 
This hr could not have done had others in probability, »nd |* {n column ; on which, in the hoahs 
V > «• oar-ports heeu less. Now, agreement with most of the pas- qf the vessel* (the only pert re> 
fioi ; 1 he lower booth to the up. sage* mierr inp to galleys and presented) there are pn oar*: 
per beach Inside, five feet is matters of military manna in leading ns to I'pnolade that these 
sufficient for b'»tk man and osr. the ancient authors. It at once weie, placed only in the waist. 
Ttic benches being placed slop* obviates the absurdity contained h remains to add, that Mr 
in g from the lowest up to tnv lu that inonttrous supposition, Hnw«U has presented tbe dinre- 
ti/th or hi . best, the outer ed«e that even forty banka must hove tor* at »hr Edinburgh Academy 
ol the upper oar- port would be been placed one over another, with u mobi'l of a bo* ireujr, con- 
tour feet six in< hex from the up- Nor would there be any ihcOM- structed according to his theory, 
per edge of Uie under port, venience in the oblique ascend- which is represented in the fob 
whose width is eighteen inches, ing series of five oar* in each lowing cut, «nd to which are 
so that nine feet is all that was bank. It justifies alto the gene- subjoined the (.atm ano Greek 
required for the height of a rai tubs, applied to war galleys — rum.p* of the several parts ot the 
bank’s ascent. Adopting this wiMie*/<ni*«r ; the appropi lateness war galley, 
hlea, the difficulty ot the subject of which would be utter ly lost in 
it at once removed, and, when the huge proportions of n gnlley 



WFrttRFNCita. 7 piippis, <H cTuda, *yw 

1 chitlin, rpoirif. f*rih ovfui. 

g testudo, ** T9f, 6 curynini vel corona, 

d Inters, eAivpai. axpsvmA •« «t eroAoj. 

4 fori v.traiiaira, to.*ow 9 corymhi, 

4 foramina renuinun, lb oculus navis, 
*y*«or*. t*of. 


11 tutela, mT)B<j*"n* 17 vela, lavte. 

12 gubcrnaculum, 18 antenna, «««* 

Xo». 19 code*, wofcf. 

13 rostrum, SO nines qui malum 

14 stegu, K0*a.fpay/t<*-*> bus tin ent, npareww. 

la Ctttastronta, 21 thrauitai, d*u«t**. 

arptffxa, 28 (»!»• 

16 malus, larrer. 28 tlijlttlJlinl, 3*A*p*< H. 


1 Sen. Vo. 77. PluuL Mil. Q1 or. ta- 1. 39. Liv. xttv. 88. 0«U. «•&. Fstb 
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use. Some read amowrim, i. e. for carrying provisions. Each 
ship had its long-boat joined to it. 1 * 

A large Asiatic ship among the Greeks was called Ckrccrcs, 
it is supposed from the island Corey ra ; but Pliny ascribes the 
invention of it to the Cyprians. 8 * 

Galleys kept by princes and great men for amusement, were 
called by various names ; triremes cerates vei mratw 9 iusoria et 
cubiculatas vei thaktmegi , pleasure-boats or barges ; privee, i. e. 
propria et non merit aria, one’s own, not hirea ; sometimes of 
immense size, dr ceres vei decemr ernes . s 

Each ship had a name peculiar to itself inscribed or painted 
on its prow; thus, fristis, sctll.v, ckn taurus, &c., called 
parasemqn, its sign, or jnsione, 4 * * as its tutelary god 8 was on its 
stern ; whence that part of the ship was called tutkla or cautela 9 
and held sacred by the mariners. There supplications and 
treaties were made,* 3 

In some ships the tutela and txqx evtuov were the same. 7 

Ships of burden used to have a basket suspended on the top 
of their mast as their sign, 8 hence they were called cobbit/e. 1 * 

There was an ornament in the stern and sometimes on the 
prow, made of wood, like the tail of a fish, called a plus the, vei 
plur.~z# f from which was erected a staff or pole with a riband 
or streamer 10 on the top. 11 

The ship of the commander of a fleet 12 was distinguished by a 
red flag, 18 and by a light. 

The chief parts of a ship ami its appendages were, Carina, 
the keel or bottom ; statumina, the ribs, or pieces of timber 
which strengthened the sides ; prora, the prow or fore-part, 
and fuppis, the stern or hind-part: alveus, the belly or hold of 
the ship : sen tin a, the pump, 14 or rather the bilge or bottom of 
the hold, where the water, which leaked into the ship, remained 
till it was pumped out, 15 or the bilge-w ater itself, properly called 
nautea. In order to keep out the water, ships were besmeared 
with wax and pitch ; hence called cerate. 18 

On the sides 17 were holes 18 for the oars (rkmi, called also by 
the poets tom#, the broad part or end of them, pulma vei 
palmula ), and seats 13 for the rowers. 20 

Each oar was lied to a piece of wood, 21 called bcalmvs, by 


1 Ctea. B. O. t. 7. cym- 3 tutela yH lutolare nu* 

hu!« oiieruriisbUhaur*- men. 

cebaut, Phn. Kp.K.20, 6 Lir. ui. <iii, Sil. ItaL 

8 vii. 60* Plant. Mm-c, am. 76. xiv. 111. 439. 

L 1. 86. St, eh. U. g. &4. Or. Trial, i. El 3. v. 

iii. 1. 12. 110. 9. v. J. Herod. 

8 Sen. Ben. vii, 29, avi. 112. Per*, vl, 30, 

Suet. Caw. 32, CaL 37. Luc. lit. 301. Sen. Ep. 

Hnr, Eft, i. 1 92. 70* Petren. c. 105. 

I I'ac. Ann, v». 31 Lir. 7 S«v. Virg, /lin, r. 

xxxtIi- 29. llcrodut. 1 16. Act. Aiioa. xxviil. 

Ytii. 89, VIrg &n. v. 11. 

116. 6 pro aigno. 


9 Feat. Cie. Alt. avi.fi. exhaariretar, Gia. 

Plaut* Pa>n. iii 1,4.40, Kern, la. J5. Sen. 6, 

10 faecw vet t*nu. Mart. lx. 19. 4. Suet. 

11 Jur. x. 136. Leo. M. Tib. 51. 

67l> lti Jut. vi. 99 Plaut. 

12 »a«ia praitorla, Aain v. 2, 44. Nun. 1. 

13 vrxllJum vrl velum 23. Ov. Her. V. 
purpuiemn, T«c. Hi*L 17 later*. 

v. 22 Plin. xU. LCass. 18 foramina 

B. C, ii. 6- Kior, Iv. y. 19 aedilia, v«1 trxnafcra. 

Vug. /Bn. ii, 236, 20 remixes. 

14 Casa. B. C. iii 23. 21 paxUta* vei lignum 

13 (lautto per autluun terea* 
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thong's or strings, called stroppi vel struppi ; hence scalmufi* is 
pat for a boat; navicula duorum scalmortm, a boat of two 
oars; actuaria, sc. navis, decern scalmis, quatnor scalmorum 
navis. The place where the oars were put, when the rowers 
were done working, was called castekia . 1 2 

On the stern was the rudder (gubebnacuxdm vel claws), mid 
the pilot (gubemator) who directed it* 

Some ships had two rudders, one on each end, and two prows, 
so that they might be moved either way without taming, much 
used by the Germans, and on the Pontus Euxinus, or Black Sea, 
called Camara , 3 * because in a swelling sea they were covered 
with boards like the vaulted roof of a house ; * hence camarites, 
the name of a people bordering on the Black Sea . 5 * 

a On the middle of the 

ship was erected the mast 
(malus), which was rais- 
ed 6 when the ship left 
the harbour, and taken 
down 7 when it approach- 
ed the land; the place 
where it stood was called 
modius , 8 The ships of 
tlie ancients had only one 
mast 

On the mast were fixed 
the sail-yards (antenna* 
vel bracfna ), and the sails 
(vela) fastened by ropes 
( funes vel rudentes), Im - 
mittere rudentes , to loosen all the cordage ; pandere vela , to 
spread the sails . 9 



1 The mm employed by 

the ancients in rowing 

are not described by 

tiny of the undent au- 

thors, it may be rech- 

oni'd best, therefore, to 

apply for information 

to the modems, and 
Hoar Isaac V ostitis 
his description of 

the oars In nsu in the 
Mediterranean galleys 
of h(s time. There 



their construction from 
their first use until the 
present lime. It being 
simple In itself, and 
only adapted to one 
object, Us improve- 
ment must have been 
rapid, and when found 
quite efficient, there 
tvas no inducement to 
alter it. Thus an oar 
of thirty-si* feet long 
A to B, has from A to 
C a apace of eleven 
feat wtthin the galley *, 


it is hung upon the 
sordini by tiro thong at 
C ; it is here extremely 
thick, nine inches in 
diameter, and as the 
hand could not grnap 
it, there la a handle 
fixed upon it, 1XD. U 
extends within to alumt 
thiee feet of the seal- 
mi thong, 

2 Plant. At. id. 1. 18. 
I hill. xix. dr Cic. Off. 
in. Id. Ur. 1U 94. Alt. 
tvl 8. Vel. U. 43. 


3 T«c. Ann. ii. 8. Mnr. 
G. 44. Str»b. at. 4fW. 

4 camera, Tac.UlaUiU. 
47. tie II. X- 25. 

5 Enataih. Diour- 780. 

8 attallebatar vel erige- 

batur, Cic. Ver r, v. $». 

7 in< lmabfttur vel po* 
nebular 

8 Virg. Mn. r, 828. 
Lucan, hi. 4 i. Uid. 
ala. 2- 

9 Piin.Ep. vUi. 4. 
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'Hie sails were usually white, as being thought more lucky, 
sometimes coloured. 1 

The ends of the sail-yards were called cornua ; from which 
were suspended two ropes called pedes, braces, by pulling which 
towards the stern, the sails were turned to the right or left 
If the w ind blew obliquely from the left, they pulled the rope 
on the right, and so on the contrary : hence facers pedem , to 
trim or adjust the sails ; obliquat l&vo pede carbasa , he turns 
the sails so as to catch the wind blowing from the right; so 
obliquat sinus in ventum, currere utroque pede , to sail with a 
wind right astern, or blowing directly from behind ; in con - 
trarxum naviqare prolatis pedibus , by tacking; intendcre brachia 
vdis , i. e. vela brachiis, to stretch the sails, or to haul them out 
to the yard-arms ; dare vela vent is, to set sail ; so vela faeere, or 
to make way ; subducere vela , to lower the sails ; 8 ministrare 
velis , vel i. «. atiendere , to manage, by drawing in and let- 
ting out the opposite braces ; 3 veils remis, sc. ct ; i. e. summavi , 
multibus pedibusque , omnibus nervis , with might and main ; 4 so 
remigio veloqite, Plaut. Asin, 1.3. 5 ; who puts tiavales pedes for 
rcmiges et nautce , Men. ii. 2. ult. 

The top-sails were called supfara velorum, or any appendage 
to the main-sail . 5 

Carina puppis , and even trabs, a beam, are often put by the 
poets for the whole ship; but never velum , as we use sail for one 
ship or many; thus, a sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its sails, sail-yards, oars, 
ropes, &e. were called arm amenta, lienee arrna is put for the 
sails, colliyere arma juhet , i. e. vela contrahere, he* commands 
them to furl the sails, and for the rudder, spoliata armis , i. e. 
clavnf despoiled of her rudder. 

Ships of war , 7 and these only, had their prows armed with a 
sharp beak , 8 which usually had three teeth or points, whence 
these ships were called rostrate, and because the beak was 
covered with brass, asam . 9 

Dilips, w hen about to engage, had tow ers erected on them, 
whence stones and missive weapons were discharged from en- 
gines called phopugnacula, lienee him tee puppes. A grip pa in- 
vented a kind of towers which were suddenly raised. Towers 
used also to be erected on ships in sieges and at other times . 18 

1 Or. Tier. ii. 11. Calul. nmlcs, Viig. iin. vi. 6 Plant, Mne I. 63- Plm.xx 9 .lt 1. 

1x0. aids. Plin. xu. 1. ki.m Virg. Ain. v. 15. .* t. Cm. B Q. til. U 

*.S. 4 Ctc. Q. Em,, il. 14. 853. Vkw. ii. 8 iv. 11. Flu. 

2 S t. vi. 325. Luc. ▼. Tusr.. m. II. Ijfl. in. 7 naves longoa vel xxxii, 1. PJut. in Ant. 

428. Cuiui. iv. 21. Cm, 33, but in the last pas- licit'. Hor. Rjj, i. 2, Virg. 

Varr. v. 31 Plin. ii. e.i^e Ilia beat copies 8 rostrum, olVner plm . vi’l. 608. N<jrv. 

57. s. 48. Vim. /Ell. ltd re > Ins equiaque, as rnsira Ores. B. Q. ill. Vlrr. Liv* *xi*. 8*. 

. 54*3. v. 16. 281. 820, PbSl. v.ii. 7. 13. Sil. Ital. »r> 450. Tac. Ann. *v. S. SU« 

630. 5 Luc. v. 4S3. Stnt. 9 Vux. /Kn. r. 142. Ital. nix. 418. 

8 adducerido et remit- Sylv. in 8, 27. San. vlii. tiOO. Gas*. Ji V. ii. 
teudo vel profeicnao Ep. 77. 3. Hor, Od. ii, 16. 81. 
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Some ships of war wore all covered , 1 others uncovered* ex- 
cept at the prow and stern, where those who fought stood . 8 , 
The planks or platforms 4 on which the mariners sat or passed 
from one part of the ship to another, were called foiu, gang- 
ways,® and the helps to mount on hoard, pontes vel ecunas * 8 
Some t£ko fori for the deck (stkga, -«), others for the seats. It 
is at least certain they were both in the top of the ship and 
below. We also find fonts , sing , 7 
The anchor (anchora), which moored or fastened 9 the ships, 
was at first of stone, sometimes of wood filled with lead, hut 
afterwards of iron. It was thrown 9 from the prow by a cable, 
and fixed in the ground, while the ship stood (or, as we say, 
rode) at anchor* and raised 11 when it sailed; sometimes the 
cable 12 was cut 18 TJie Veneti used iron chains instead of ropes . 14 

The plummet for sounding depths 15 was called Bonos or cota- 
pirates, or m ol rums, •idis, as Gronovius reads, Slat. Sylv. ill. 
2 . 30 . 

The ropes by which a ship was tied to land were called reti- 
nacula, or or e, .or simply funks. Hence oram solvere , to set 
sail . 10 

The ancients had ropes for girding a ship in a storm , 17 which 
are still used. They had also long poles , 18 to push it off rocks 
and shoals . 19 * * 

Sand, or whatever was put in a ship to keep it steady, was 
called saburra, ballast.* 0 

Ships were built 21 of fir,^ alder , 23 cedar, pine, and cypress , 84 by 
the Veneti, of oak , 25 sometimes of green wood; so that a num- 
ber of ships were put on the stocks 28 completely equipped and 
launched, 27 In forty-five days after the timber was cut down in 
the forest ; by Cscsai , at Arles, against the people of Marseilles, 
in thirty days . 28 

There was a place at Rome beyond the Tiber where ships 
lay and were built, called na valia, piur. -ium, the dock , 89 

As the Romans quickly built fleets, they as speedily manned 
them. Freedmen and slaves were employed as mariners or 
rowers , 30 who were also called soon navalks, and classics The 

1 ter to, vel cwnstratn?, 658. SUt. Sylv. ill. 2. sail ID. Cic, V/trr. v. 23 shies, Virg. 6. Ii. 

imra ro*\ <|lte «fa* 55. 34. CS. 

T«rr(Ku/M.r«, tulmkla 7 Gel), xvl. 1(1, Plant. 14 Oas B. Q, 111. 13. 23 slims, Luc, lit 440. 

vel wnatrsts hsbebaiu, Baovii. It. 3, 44. Such. 15 a«i xhitudinim marie wbeuco aim, ulilyt, ib. 
drrhs. iii. 1. 12. Su. aiv. 425. expluraniUm, JskLxtx. ii. 427. 

2 apertie, e^a«cro>, V. a, Luc. in. 630. 4. 24 Veg. if. 34. 

Cic. Alt. r. Ji, 12. vi. 6 timJabat vel ulliga- 16 Vlrg. JRh. iii. 630. 25 ex robure, Cue a. B. 
8, 12. bat. 6C7. iv. 580. Liv. axil. G, Ul. 13. 

8 Liv. xxs. 43. xxXvi. 0 laciohatur, Virg. JEn- lit. axviii. 36. {juUwt. 26 positaa. 

42. (ms. passun Cic. vi. ult. Kp. Iryph. thiv. 2.41, 27 instruct* v, ornnUe 

Vetr.r.Hi. 10 ad anchors m vel in 17 Hur. Od. i. 14. Act arm&tajque in aquam 

4 tA^uUU. anchors stalwt, Cats. Apost. xxvii. 17. dadncue slnt. 

9 xb eo quod incevsn* B. <3, v. 10. IS conti, pertkaa, socles 28 Liv. xxviii. 4S.C«s. 

kraut, Serv. Vir», 11 tullebdtiir v«*l voile- vel trucks. B. 0. i. 34. Klin, xvi 

^in. iv. 609. vi. 412. batur. Id. iv. 23. 19 Vn g. v. 208. 38,*. 74. 

Cic Sen. 6. 12 ondvcrate vai «nobo 20 Llv.xicxvii. H.Vlig. ED Liv iii. 26. viii. 14. 

3 rri0<*9pai Wl A<|Mn( M. Q, iv. 195. ft. 51. 

VirgjgAtn. x. 288. 654. 13 procidebstur, l4v. 21 wdiliubantur. 30 uiuiUb vel reiniget. 
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ci tree ns and allies were obliged to furnish a certain number of 
these, according to their fortune, and sometimes to supply them 
with provisions and pay for a limited time . 1 2 * * * 6 

The legionary soldiers at first used to fight at sea as well as 
on land. But when the Romans came to have regular and 
constant fleets, there was a separate kind of soldiers raised for 
the marine service,* who were called classiarii, or epibat.b ; hut 
this service was reckoned less honourable than that of the 
legionary soldiers, and was sometimes performed by manumitted 
slaves. The rowers also were occasionally armed. 

The allies and conquered states were in after times bound to 
furnish a certain number of ships completely^ equipped and 
manned ; some only stores, arms, tackling, and men.* 

Augustus stationed a fleet on the Tuscan sea at Misenum, 
where Agrippa made a fine harbour called rtpiTUs Julius, by 
joining the Lucrine lake and the lacus Averting to the bay of 
Bairn, and another on the lladriatic at. Ravenna, and in other 
parts of the empire, also on rivers, as the Rhine and Danube.® 

The admiral of the whole fleet, was called mfx PR.tfFHOTusguK 
classis, and his ship, navis Pretoria , 7 which in the night-time 
had, as a sign,® three lights . 9 

At first the consuls and praetors used to command the fleets 
of the republic, or ‘some one under "them ; as Lrnlius under 
Scipio . 19 

The commanders of each ship was called navarchi, or trier- 
archi, i. e. prefect i tricris vel tr ire mis navis, or m^oistri 
navium . 11 'Hie master or proprietor of a trading vessel, nauclr- 
rus, naviculator, vel -auius* who, when he did not go to sea 
himself, but employed another to navigate his ship, was said, 
navicular iam, sc, ruin, J?icere. v ~ 

m 'Hie person who steered tlie ship and directed its course wn« 
called gubkrnator, the pilot, sometimes also magistkr, or rec- 
tor. He sat at the helm, on the top of the stern, dressed iu a 
particular manner, w and gave orders about spreading and con- 
tracting the sails, 1 * plying or checking the oars , 15 &c. It was his 
part to know the signs of the weather, to be acquainted with 
ports and places, and particularly to observe the winds and the 
stars. Tor as the ancients knew not the use of the compass, 
they were directed in their voyages chiefly by the stars in the 

1 Liv. xxi. 49 5(1. xxil. 43 xhi. 4^. ft vixniun noc tar muit . Man. 5. 

11 xxiv. 11. xxvi. 17. 5 Suet. Au,„ 16. V Lie. Verr. v. 20. Liv. 13 Vtr*r. JKn. HI. 10L 

35. 48. Curt. iv. 3. 18. 6 tumie H.iLmue, Suet. mi. 29. 176. v. 176. Sit. to , 719. 

2 miHtra \u ebssem Ner. 27. volbcu* B*- to Liv. »vii. 42. xxix. Luc. viM. 197. Cl*, 

srrtuti. Liv xxil 57. *nu«, Tac. Ama. xir. 25. Sen. 6. Phut. MU. hr. 

8 Liv. xxn. 46. xxxli. 4. Rio. xlvm.BD. Virg. 11 Cic Verr i. 29. ht. 4.41.45. 

23. xxxvu lb. Suet G, li. lt,J. 80. v. 21. I ae. Hiet. il. 1+ expand* re vet ton- 

Ualb, 11. Auf«. 16. 7 lac. Arm. iv. 5. xii. 8. Suet, Ner. 31 Liv. trahere vein, 

Tac. Ann. xv. 51 . 80. Hist. i. 5 8. ii, 6*1. xxi*. 25, 16 incumber* remit vol 

Hi** $, 87.C«x uasulm. iv. 79. Suet. Anjr. 40. 18 Phut. Mil. iv 3 16. eo* ui Inhere. Virg' v. 
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night-time , 1 and in the day-time by coasts and islands which 
they knew. In the Mediterranean, td which navigation was 
then chiefly confined, they could not be long out^of the sight of 
land* When overtaken by a storm, the |wuai method was to 
drive their ships on shore/ and when the danger was over, to 
set them afloat again by the strength of arms and* levers. In 
the ocean they only cruised along the coast 

In some ships there were two pilots, who had an assistant 
called paoRETA, L e. ciistos tit tutda pror<B y who watched at the 
prow/ 

He who had command over the rowers Was called ho&tator 
and pausaiuus , 4 or portisculus, which was also the name of the 
staff or mallet with which he excited or retarded them . 4 He 
did this also with his voice in a musical tone, that the rowers 
might keep timp in their motions. Hence it is also applied to 
the commanders. Those who hauled or pulled a rope, who* 
raised a weight, or the like, called hblcumi, used likewise to 
animate one another with a loud cry, hence nauticus clamor , tfye 
cries or shouts df the mariners . 6 

Before a fleet (chassis) set out to sea, it was solemnly re- 
viewed 7 like an army; prayers were made and victims sacri- 
ficed. The auspices were consulted, and if any unlucky omen 
happened, ns a person sneering on the left, or swallows alight- 
ing on the ships, &c, the voyage was suspended . 8 

The mariners, when, they set sail or reached the harbour, 
decked^ the stern with garlands . 6 

There was great labour in*launching 10 the ships, for as the 
ancients seldom sailed in winter, their ships during that time 
were drawn up 11 on hand, and stood on the shore. 

They were drawn to sea by ropes and levers , 13 with rollers 
placed below , 14 called palanges, vel •-#«, or scutul^, and, accord-* 
ing to some, lapsus rot arum ; but others more properly take 
this phrase for rotas labeutes y wheels , 15 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpose 
called helix. 16 

Sometimes ships were conveyed for a considerable space by 
land, and for that purpose they were sometimes so made, that 
they might be taken to pieces, a practice still in use. Augustus 
is said to have transported some ships from the open sea to the 

1 Ov. Met. in. 898. 5 cnleuim.im vul lioita* 8 Cio. Pin! xii. 3. Liv. Virg. An. i. Iii. 
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An. 111. SOI. 26D. 813. A*in, lii. 1.15. Ind. H. C. v. Virg, An. iii. l.t vecubu*. 

H«r. Od n. 16,3. Orii'.nx. J2, 118. v. 772 Sil. *vii. 14 < y U,dris fcmhqiM 

S In terrain ugare yul 6 Se.v Virg Art lit, 48. Val. Mia. i. Hor. uretihu* el rotunda 
ejjccre. Ii8. v. 146. Luo. ti. Kp, x. 1. 16. 24. P«>ly, BuUjectm. 
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Ambraoian gulf near Actium, on a kind of wall covered with 
raw hides of oxen, in like maimer over the Isthmus of Corinth. 
So Trajan, from the Euphrates to the Tigris , 1 
The signal for embarking was given with the trumpet They 
embarked * in a certain order, the mariners first ana then the 
soldiers. They also sailed in a certain order, the light vessels 
usually foremost, then the fleet or ships of war, and after them 
the ships of burden ; but this order was often changed.* 

When they approached the place of their destination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same 
manner as to ornens at their departure. 

'When they reached the shore/ and landed* the troops, 
prayers and sacrifices again were made. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper harbour, 
they made a naval camp/ and drew up their* ships on land . 8 
They did so, especially if they were to winter there . 9 But if 
they were to remain only for a short time, the fleet was stationed 
in some convenient place / 8 not far from land. 1 , 

. Harbours (portus) were most strongly fortified, especially at 
the entrance . 13 The two sides of which, or the piers, were 
called cornua, or braghia ; on the extremities were erected 
bulwarks and towers. There whs usually also a watch-tower 
(pharos, plur. -i)/ 3 with lights to direct the course of ships in the 
night time, as at Alexandria in Egypt, at Ostia .and Ravenna, 
at Gaprea*, Brundusium, and other places/* A chain sometimes 
was drawn across as a barrier or boom ( daustrum )/ 5 

Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers; 
hence the name of ostia at the mouth Of the Tiber. Ovid calls 
the seven mouths of the Nile, Hip tern portus. 16 
, Harbours made by art 17 were called cothojtes, vel -na, ~orttm. 

Adjoining to the harbour were docks (navawa, -ium), where 
the ships were laid up / 8 careened and refitted / 9 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner similar to* 
armies on land. Certain ships were played in the centre/ u *others 
in the right wing / 1 and others in the left; some as a reserve/* 
We find them Sometimes disposed in the form of a wedge, a 
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forceps, and a circle, but most frequently of a semicircle mt 
half-moon. 1 

Before the battle, sacrifices and prayers were made as on 
land; the admiral sailed round the fleet in a light galley/ and 
exhorted the men. 

The soldiers and sailors made ready 3 for action : they furled 
the sails and adjusted the rigging; for they never chose to 
fight but in calm weather . 4 

A red flag was displayed from the admiral’s ship, as a signal 
to engage. The trumpets in it and all the other ships were' 
sounded” and a shout raised by ail the crews . 5 

The combatants endeavoured to disable or sink, the ships* of 
the enemy, by sweeping off 6 the oars, or by striking them with 
their beaks, chiefly on the sides. They grappled mth them by 
means of certain machines called crows (convi), iron hands or 
hooks (febrku manus ), 7 drags or grappling irons (harpagones ), 8 
&c\ and fought as on land/ They sometimes also employed 
fire-ships, or threw firebrands, and pots full, of coals and sub 
phur, with various other combustibles , 10 which were so success- 
fully employed by Augustus at the battle of Actiura, that most 
of Antony’s fleet was thereby destroyed . 11 

In sieges they joined vessels together, and erected on them 
various engines, or sunk vessels to block up their harbours. 12 

The ships of the victorious fleet, when they returned home, 
had their prows decked with laurel, and resounded with trium- 
phant music. 13 The prizes distributed after a victory at sea were 
much the same as on land. 14 Also naval punishments, pay, 
and provisions, &c. 15 w 

The trading vessels of the ancients were in general much 
inferior in size to those of the moderns. Cicero mentions a 
number of ships of burden, none of which was below 200ft 
amphora™ i. e; about fifty-six tons, which he seems to have 
thought a large ship. 17 There were, however, some ships of 
enormous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is said to have been 
280 imbits, i. e. 420 feet Jong, and another 300 feet; the ton- 
nage of the former 7132, and of the latter, 3197, 19 The ship 
which brought from Egypt the great obelisk that stood in the 
Circus of the Vatican in the time of Caligula, besides the obelisk 
itself, had 120,000 modii of lenten, leu tiles, a kind of pulse, for 
ballast, about 1138 tons. 10 ' bf*. 
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CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS* 

I. THE ROMAN DRESS. 

The distinguishing- part of the Homan dress was the too* or 
gown, as that of the (Greeks was the pallium^ and of the Gauls, 
braccee, breeches, whence the Romans were called gens togata/ 
or togati, and the Greeks, or in general those who were not 
Boinans, pallia ti : and Gallia cisalpina , when admitted unto the 
rights of citizens, was called togata . 8 Hence also fabulm togatce 
et palhata * As the toga was the robe of peace, togati is often 
opposed to armati ; 4 and as it. was chiefly worn in the city,* it is 
sometimes opposed to nusTici.® 

The Homans were particularly careful in foreign countries 
always to appear dressed in the toga, but this was not always 
done. Some wore the Greek dress; as Scipio in Sicily, and 
the emperor Claudius at Naples . 7 

The toga 8 was a loose , 3 flowing , 10 
woollen robe, which covered the 
whole body, round and close at the 
bottom , 11 but open at the top down 
to the girdle , 12 without sleeves ; so 
that the right arm was at liberty, 
and the left supported a part 
(i facmia , a flap or lappet) of the 
toga, which was drawn up 13 and 
thrown back over the left shoulder, 
and thus formed what was called 
sinus, a fold or cavity upon the 
breast, in which things might be 
carried, and with which the face 
or head might be covered . 11 Hence 
Fabius, the lloman ambassador, 
when he denounced war in the 
senate of Carthage, is said to have 
poured out , 15 oi shaken out the lap 
of his toga . 18 Dionysius says the 
form of the toga was semicircular . 17 
The toga id later times had several 
folds, but anciently few or none . 18 These folds, when collected 
in a knot or centre, were called umbo, which is put for the toga 

i Suet. Auk. 4(1. 08. 4. A. Ann. u. 39. Dio. livi. ir. 16. Snnt, Jul. bA 

Jul. 80. Claud la. 3 see p 290. b. Liv. vj'u, 9. 
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Ain. i. 266 Cic. Use. 15. Oft. i.23. pus leant, Var. xiu 18. 
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sail 

itself * 1 When a person did any work, he tucked up 8 his toga, 
and girded it 3 round him : hence acting ere $e operi vel ad opus, 
or oftener, in the passive, accingi , to prepare, to make ready . 4 

The toga of the rich and noble was liner and larger 6 than of 
the less wealthy. A new toga was called pexa, when old and 
thread-bare, Irita . 6 The Romans were at great pains to adjust * 
the toga, that it might sit properly , 8 and not draggle . 9 

The form of the toga was different at different times. The 
Romans at first had no other dress. It was then strait 10 and 
close ; it covered the arms, and came down to the feet. 

The toga was at first worn by women as well as men. But 
afterwards matrons wore a different robe, called stola, with a 
broad border or fringe , 11 called instita, reaching to the feet, 
(whence instita is put for matron a,) and also, as some say, 
when they went abroad, a loose outer robe thrown over the 
stola like a surtout, a mantle, or cloak, called pall a, or peplus. 1 * 
But the old scholiast on Horace makes palla here the same with 
instita , and calls it peripodium and tunic<e pallium. Borne think 
that this fringe constituted the only distinction between the 
stola arid toga. It is certain, however, that the outer robe of a 
woman was called palla . 14 
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Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not 
permitted to wear the stola ; hence called togat^e, and the 
modesty of matrons is called stolatm pudor? 

There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by women, 
called GTCLAgj -adis 2 

None but Homan citizens were permitted to wear the toga; 
and banished persons were prohibited the use of it. Hence 
toga is put for the dignity of a Roman . 3 

The colour of the toga was white, and on festivals they 
usually had one newly cleaned ; hence they were said ftstos (sc. 
dies) alb ati celebrare, to celebrate their festival days clothed in 
white . 4 Candidates for office wore a toga whitened by the fuller, 
toga Candida . 6 The toga in mourning was of a black or dark 
colour, toga pulla vel atra ; hence those in mourning were 
called pull ati, or atrati . 6 But those were also called pullati 
who wore a great-coat 7 instead of the toga, or a mean ragged 
dress , 8 as the vulgar or poor people . 9 

The mourning robe of women was called ricinium, vel -nub, 
vel hica,™ which covered the head and shoulders, or mavortes, 
-is, vel -ta. They seem to have 
had several of these above one ano- 
ther, that they might throw them 
into the funeral piles of their 
husbands and friends. The Twelve 
Tables restricted the number to 
three . 11 

The Romans seldom or never 
appeared at a feast in mourning, 
nor at the public spectacles, nor at 
festivals and sacrifices . 13 

At entertainments the more 
wealthy Romans laid aside the 
toga, and put on a particular robe, 
called synthesis, which they wore 
all the time of the saturnalia , be- 
cause then they were continually 
feasting. u Nero wore it H in com- 
mon. 

Magistrates and certain priests 
wore a toga bordered with purple , 15 
hence called toga pr.vj exta ; as 

1 Hur Sat. i. 2. 82. 4 Ov. TtM. v. 5. 7. turba pul'nu, Quine. Hor. ii. 2. 00, Pera. 1L. 
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the superior magistrates , 1 the porvtifices, the augurs, the obcsm- 
viri sacris factundis, &c., and even private persons when they 
exhibited games . 2 

Generals when they triumphed wore an embroidered, toga* 
called hcta vel palmata . 3 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and*young 
women, till they were married, also wore a gown bordered 
with purple, toga pra-texta, whence they were called fr&tex* 
tati . 4 lienee wnicitia pmtextata, i. e. a teneris annis, friend- 
ship formed in youth ; hut verba prrstextata is put for ob&cucna* 
ana mores prreiextati for impvdici vel corrupts 

Under the emperors the toga was in a great measure disused, 
unless by clients when they waited 7 on their patrons, and 
orators, hence tailed toyali, enrobed . 8 

Boys likewise wore 
a hollow golden hall or 
boss (aukka bulla V* 
which hung froiu the 
neck on the breast; as 
some think in the shape 
of a heart, to prompt 
them to wisdom ; ac- 
cording to others round, 
with the figure of a heart engravod on it . 1 The sons of freed- 
meu and poorer citizens used only a leathern boss . 11 Bosses 
were also used as an ornament for bolts or girdles . 12 

Young men usually, when they had completed the seventeenth 
year of their age, laid aside 13 the toga proitexta, and put on 14 
the manly gown (toga virilis), called toga fura, because it was 
purely white ; and libera, because they were then freed from 
the restraint of masters, and allowed greater liberty. 1 * 

The ceremony of changing the toga was performed 16 with 
great solemnity before the images of the tores, to whom the 
bikUa was consecrated , 17 sometimes in the Capitol, or they imme- 
diately went thither, or to some te:nple, to pay their devotions 
to the* gods . 12 
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The usual time of the year for assuming the toga virilis was 
at the feasts of Bacchus in March . 1 2 * * 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or princi- 
pal relation to the forum, accompanied by his friends (whose 
attendance was called officium solknne toga virilis, the cere- 
mony bf taking up the manly robe), and there recommended to 
’some eminent orator, whom lie should study to imitate , 8 whence 
he was said forum attingere vel in forum venire, when he began 
to attend to public business/ This was called dies toga virilis, 
or dies tirocimi , and the conducting of one to the forum, tiro- 
cinium ; 4 the young men were called tirgnrs, young or raw 
soldiers, because then they first began to serve in tne army. 
Hence tiro is put for a learner or novice ; ponere tirocinium ,* 
to lay aside the character of a learner, and give a proof of one's 
parts; to be past his noviciate . 5 * 

When all the formalities of this day were finished, the friends 
and dependants of the family were invited to a feast, and small 
presents distributed among them, called kforti/l®. The em- 
perors on that occasion used to give a largess to the people, 
coNGiARiUM, so called from congius , a measure of liquids . 0 

Servius appointed, that those who assumed the toga virilis 
should send a certain coin to the temple of Youth . 7 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to assume 8 the 
toga virilis, sooner or later than the age of seventeen, as they 
judged proper ; under the emperors when they had completed 
the fourteenth year . 9 Before this they were considered as part 
of the family , 10 afterwards of the state . 11 

Young men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, com- 
monly lived in a separate house from their parents. w It was, 
however, customary for them, as a mark of modesty, during the 
first whole year, to keep IJ their right arm within the toga, and 
in their exercises i» the Campus Marti us never to expose them- 
selves quite naked, as men cotno to maturity sometimes did . 14 

The ancient Homans had no other clothing but the toga ; 13 in 
imitation of whom, Cato used often to go dressed in this man- 
ner, and sometimes even to sit on the tribunal, when praptor . 10 
Hence exigua toga C atoms, the scanty gown of Cato; hirta, 11 
because it was strait 13 and coarse . 10 Nor did candidates for 
offices wear any thing but the toga / 0 
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The Romans afterwards wore below 
the toga a white woollen rest called 
tunica, which came down a little below 
the knees before, and to the middle of 
the legs behind , 1 at first without sleeves. 
Tunics with sleeves,® or teaching to the* 
ancles , 3 were reckoned effeminate * 4 ’ 
But under the emperors these came to 
be used with fringes at the hands, & from 
the example of Caesar, longer or shorter 
according to fancy. Those who wore 
them were said to be^MANULRAri.* 

The tunic was fastened by a girdle or 
belt 7 about the waist to keep tight, 
which also served as a purse in which 
they kept their money ; hence incinctm tunicam mercator, 
the merchant with his tunic girt. The purse commonly hung 
from the neck, and was said decollcisse, when it was taken otff 
hence decotlare to deceive. 5 * 

It was also thought efFeminate to appear abroad with the 
tunic slackly or carelessly girded : hence the saying of Sylla 
concerning Caesar to the Opti mates, who interceded for his 
life, irr matjR ravciNCTUM pukrusi cavkrknt, to be upon their 
guard against that loose-girt boy. For this also Maecenas was 
blamed . 10 Hence cinctus, pr&cinctus, and succittctus , are pot for 
Indus trim, expeditus vel gnavus y diligent, active, clever, because 
they used to gird the tunic when at work , 11 and discinctm for 
iners, mollis, ignavus ; thus, discinctus nepos , a dissolute spend- 
thrift ; discincti Afri , effeminate, or simply ungirt, for the Afri- 
cans did not use a girdle . u 

The Romans do not seem to have used the girdle at home or 
iu private ; hence discincti ludere t i. e. don % with their tunics 
ungirt; discmctaque in otia nalus* formed for soft repose , 13 for 
they never wore the toga at home, but an undress . 14 Hence the 
toga and other things which they wore only abroad were called 

FOUKNSIA, or VES TITUS FOKENSI8, and VESTIMENTA FORENSIA. 15 ’ 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men ; but that of 
the former always came down to their feet, and covered their 
arms. They also used girdles both before and after marriage . 14 
The Romans do not seem to have used a belt above the toga* 
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But this point is strongly contested. Young men, when they 
" assumed the toga viriiis, and women, wWn they were married, 
received from their parents a tunic wrought in jk particular 
manner, called tunica recta, or *mra*K,\ r 

Tim senators had a broad stripe of pArple (or rather two 
striped; fascia vel plugulm) sewed on the breast of their tunic, 
called la tits clavus,* which is sometimes put lor the tunic itself; 
or the dignity of a senator ; the equites a narrow stripe, Augus- 
tus clavus , l * * * * * * 8 called also pauper clavus . 4 * 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators the right of wearing 
the latus clavus after they assumed the toga rinlis, and made 
them tribunes and*prajfects in the army ; hence called thibuni 
kt pn^KKCTt laticlavii. The tribunes chosen from the equites 
were called angustiolavii. They seem to have assumed the 
toga virilif and latus clavus on the same day.* 

Generals, in a triumph, wore, with the torn picta an em- 
broidered tunic (tunica palwata), called also tunica Jovts t 
because the image of that god in the Capitol was clothed with 
iL Tunics of this kind used to be sent, by the senate, to 
foreign kings as a present® 

The poor people, who could not purchase a toga, wore 
nothing but a tunic ; hence called tunica tus popellus, or tvki- 
Cati. Foreigners at home seem also to have used the same 
dress (hence homo tunicate* is put for a Carthaginian), and 
slaves, like gladiators . 7 In the country, persons of fortune and 
rank used only the tunic. In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. Augustus used four . 8 

l/nder the tunic, the Homans wore another woollen covering 
next the skin, like our shirt, called inousium, or suhvcwla , 0 and 
by later writers, intern! a and cutnisia . Linen clothes lu were not 
used by the ancient Homans, ami are seldom mentioned in the 
classics. The use linen was introduced, under the emperors, 
from Lgypt ; whence sindon \el rates Byssina*, tine linen* 
Girls wore a linen vest, or shift, called suppakum vel -nr . 11 

The Homans, in later ages, wore aboie the toga a kind of 
great-coat, called lackrna, open before, and fastened with 
clasps, or buckles (fibitl e, which were much used to fasten all 
the different parts of dress, except the toga), especially at the 
spectacles, ia to screen them from the weather, with a covering 
for the head and shoulders, lJ called cucullus. They used to lay 
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aside tlie lacema when the emperor entered. It w» at first 
used only in the army, 1 but afterwards also in the city. * 
During the ddvil wars, when the toga began to be disused, 
the lacerxia came to be. worn in place of it to such a degree* 
that Augustus oncsday seeing, from his tribunal, a number of 
citizens in the assembly dressed in the lacerna, 8 which was 
commonly of a dark colour, repeated With indignation frees 
Virgil, 

Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam ! Mn. i. 282. 

The subject world shall Rome’s dominion own, 

And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the gown! Dry dm* 

* 

and gave orders to the mdiies not to allow any one to appear in 
the forum or circus in that dress. 3 It was only used fey the 
men, and at first was thought unbecoming in the city # It was 
sometimes of various colours and texture;* 

Similar to the locerna was the l.ina/ a Grecian robe or man- 
tle thrown over the pallium , 6 « 

The Romans had another kind of great-coat or surtoufL 
resembling the lacerna, but shorter and straiter, called 
fencla, which was worn above the tunic, 7 having likewise a 
hood, 8 used chiefly on journeys and in the army, also in the 
city,’* sometimes covered with a rough pile, or hair, for the 
sake of warmth, called oausapa, *ing. et plur . vel -€, or y au* ti- 
pi na posnula , of various colours, and common to men and 
women, sometimes made of skins, scon tea. 10 

The military robe of the Homans was called sagum, an open 
woollen garment which was drawn over the other clothes, and 
fastened before with clasps ; in dangerous eon junctures worn 
also in the city, by all except those of consular dignity, as in 
the Italic war for two years. Dutenlo saga impost turn ia 
sublimes jactare, to toss in a blanket. 11 

The Romans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but nsed 
sometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth 
(vasCiv, vel-io&e, fillets, bands, or rollers), named, from the 
ports which they covered, Tim alia and feminama or jmioraliaj* 
similar to what are mentioned, Exod. xxviii. 42, Levit. vi. 10. 
xvi. 4, Ezek. xliv. 18; used first, probably, by persons in bad 
health, afterwards by the delicate and effeminate, 14 who likewise 
had mufflers to keep the throat and neck warm, called fgcalia 
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vel facal€ y sing./ used chiefly by orators. Some used a hand- 
kerchief (sudarium) for that ptmxme. 1 2 * * * * * 8 

Women used ornaments round their legs , 8 called periscemoks.* 
The Homans had various coverings for the feet , 8 but chiefly 
of two kinds*' The one (calceus, a shoe), covered Uh» 

Whole foot somewhat like our shoes, and was tied above with a 
tatchet or lace, a point or string ; 6 The other (bolka, axuloLMw, 
a slipper or sandal ) 7 covered only the sole of the foot* and. was 



Soltuz. 

fastened on with leathern thongs or strings/ hence called viw- 
owla. Of the latter kind there were various sorts : crkvm».w, 
vel -out®, gallic k, &o. ; and those who wore them were said to 
be discukeati (xputto Or,roi) pcdtbus infect is, unshod, with feet 
uncovered . 8 

The Greeks wore a kind of shoes called ph ixama . 16 
The calcei were always worn with the toga when a person 
went abroad ; 11 whence he put them oil, 1 " and put on 1,f slippers, 
when he went on a journey. Caligula permitted those who 
chose, to wear slippers in the theatre, as he himself did in 
public . 14 

clippers {solar) were used at leasts, but they put them off 
when about to eat . 18 It was esteemed effeminate for a man to 
appear in public in slippers . 16 Hippers were worn by women 
in public.^ 

The shoes of senators were of a black colour, and came up to 
die middle of their leg’s. They had a golden or silver crescent 
(inmt vel lunula, i. e. htera C.) on the top of the foot; hence the 
shoe is called lunuta petti*, and the foot lunata pianta. This 
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ecerns to have been peculiar to patrician senators ; hence it ia 

fellled PATBICIA LUKA * 1 

The shoes of women were generally white* sometimes red, 
scarlet, or purple , 3 yellow * &c., adorned with embroidery and 
pearls, particularly tbe upper leathers or upper parts , 5 

Men s shoes were generally black ; some wore them scarlet 
or red, as Julius Cajsar, and especially under the emperors, 
adorned with gold, silver, and precious stones. They were 
sometimes turned up in the point, in the form of the letter f, 
called calcei repandt . 6 

The senators are said to have used four latchets to tie their « 
shoes, and plebeians only one * 7 

The people of ancient Latiuin ivoro shoes of inwrought 
leather/ called peronks, as did also the Mansi, Hernici, and 
Vestini, who were likewise clothed in skins , 9 &c. It was long 
before they learned the use of tanned leather (alut*k)/ v which, 
was made of various colours . 11 

The poor people sometimes wore wooden shoes, 1 * which used * 
to be put on persons condemned for parricide . 13 

.Similar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country 
people, called sculponk i -,, 14 with which they sometimes struck 
one another in the face, 1 ’ as courtesans used to treat their lovers . 16 
Thus Omphale used Hercules. % 

The shoes of the soldiers were called CAUo.it, sometimes shod 
with nails ; 17 of the comedians, sncci, slippers, often put for 
safe# : of the tragedians, cothurni . 13 

The Homans sometimes used socks, or coverings for the feet, 
made of wool or goats’ hair, called ijoo.vks . 19 

The Romans, also, had iron shoes for mules and horses, not 
fixed to the hoof with nails, as among us, but fitted to the foot, 
so that they might be occasionally put on and off; 21 sometimes 
of silver or gold.** 

Some think that the ancients did not use gloves ; 23 but they 
are mentioned both by Greek and Roman writers , 24 with lin- 
gers, 4 * and without them ; what we call mittens. 

The ancient Romans went with their heads bare , 26 as we 
from ancient coins and statues, except at sacred rites, game#, 
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♦ festivals, on journeys, anti In war. Hence, of oil the honours 
decreed to Ciesar by the senate, he is said to hare beetichiefly 
pleased with that of always wearing* a laurel crown, because it 
covered bis baldness, which was reckoned a deformity among 
the Homans, as well as among the Jews . 1 * 3 * ^ 

They used, however, in the city, as a screen from the heat or 
wind, to throw over their head the lappet of their gown , 8 which 
they took off when they met any one to whom they were bound 
to show respect, as the consuls, &c. a 

The Romans veiled their beads at all sacred rites, but those 
of Saturn ; in cases of sudden and extreme danger ; in ^rief or 
despair, as when one was about to throw himself into a river, or 
the like . 4 Thus Cassar, when assassinated in the senate-house ; 
Pompey, when slain in Kgypt; Crass us, when defeated by the 
Parthinns ; Appius, when lie fled from the forum; and when 
criminals were executed . 5 * 

At games and festivals The Romans wore a woollen cap or 
bonnet, (pileijs, vel -wws,) which was also worn by slaves, hence 
called fil&ati, when made free or sold . 7 whence piku$ is put for 
liberty, likewise by the old and sickly . 8 

The Romans on journeys used a round cap, like a helmet, 
(oAMtKUs, vel -«m,) or a broad-brimmed bat (pktascs). Hence 
pefasatus , prepared for a journey. Caligula permitted the umj 
of a hat similar to this in the theatre, as a screen from the 
heat® 

The women used to dress their hair in the form of a helmet, 
or gakrus , mixing false hair lu with it So likewise warriors, 
who sometimes also used a rap of un wrought leather (ouix> 
vel -on)} 1 

The head-dress of women, as well as their other attire, was 
different at different periods. At fust it was very simple. They 
seldom went abroad; and, when they did, they almost always 
had their faces veiled. But when riches and luxury increased, 
dress l*eeame with many the chief object of attention ; hence a 
woman’s toilette and ornaments were called mundus mcmkiuus, 
her world . 78 

They anointed their hair with the richest perfumes , 13 and 
sometimes painted it , 11 made it appear a bright yellow, with a 
certain composition or wash, a lixivium or ley , 15 but never used 
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powder, which Is a very late invention ; first introduced iti 
France about the year 1 5^3. 

f rhe Roman women frilled or curled their hair with hot 
irons, 1 and sometimes raised it to a great height by rows and 
stories of cur®* Hence altum cauendrcm,® 3ie lofty pile of 
false hair; suggest us, vel -um coma, os a building; coma in 
gradus formula, into stories ferns cincinnorum vel annulorum, 
the turning of the locks or curls ; fimbria vel cirri, tire extre- 
mities or ends of the curls.® The locks seem to have been fixed 
by hair-pins.® 

The stoves who assisted in frizzling and adjusting the hair ’ 
were called ciniflonks or clnbrarii,® who were in danger of 
punishment if a single lock was improperly placed, 9 the whip 1 * 
was presently applied, or the hiirror 11 (speculo*), made of 
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polished brass or steel, of tin or silver, was aimed at the head 
of the offender. A number of females attended, who did no- 
thing but give directions . 1 Every woman of fashion had at 
least oue female hair-dresser.® 

The hair was adorned with gold, ami pearly and precious 
stones/ sometimes with crowns or garlands, and chanlets ol 
flowers * 4 5 bound with fillets or ribands of various colours/ 

The head-dress and ribands of matrons were different from 
those of virgins . 6 Mbauds (vjtt ^) seem to have been peculiar 
to modest women ; 7 and, joined with the stoi.a, were the badge 
of matron ^ 6 * * 

Immodest women used to cover their heads with mitres, 
(ttiTR.fi vel mitdl<r ). y 

Mitres were likewise worn by men, although esteemed effe- 
minate; w and what was still more so, coverings for the cheeks, 
tied with bands 11 under the chin, 1 * 

An embroidered net or caul r * was used for enclosing the hair 
behind, called t wnira from its thinness . 14 

Women used various cosmetics, 1 * and washes or wash-halls , 16 to 
improve their colour . 17 They covered their face with a thick 
paste / 6 which they wore at home. 1 * 

Poppma, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of pomalwn or 
ointment to preserve her beauty, called from her name pop- 
PAanum, made of asses’ milk, in which she used also to bathe. 
Five hundred asses are said to have been daily milked for this 
purpose: and when she was banished fr*>m Koine, fifty amps 
attended her. ,JW JSome men imitated the women in daubing 
their faces ; IHho is reported to have done the same .® 1 Pumice- 
stones were used to smooth the skin.** 

Faint (fucds) was used by the Roman women ns early os the 
days of Plautus ; ceruse or white lead (certf««a), or chalk (crela), 
to whiten the skin, and vermilion (minium purpurissum vel 
rubrica) to make it red. (Hence, fveal <c, cerussattv, cre- 
tata, et mimotuua \ painted ,) in which also the men imitated 
them .* 3 

The women used a certain plaster which took off the small 
hairs from their cheek ; or they (lulled them out by the root * 4 
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\ with instruments called volsbix®, tweezers, 
which the men likewise did, 1 The edges of 
the eye-1 i da and eye-brows they painted with* 
a black powder or soot 8 * . * 

m When they wanted to conceal any deformity 
on the face, they used a patch (sptKNiUM vel «*w- 
pfa*trum) % sometimes like a < rescue nt ; 3 also for 
mere ornament Hence spletuatm , patched* 4 
Regulus, a famous lawyer under Domkian, used 
to anoint 9 his right or Jeft eye, and wear a 
white patch over the right side or the left of 
his forehead, ns he was to plead either for the 
plaintiff or defendant. 0 

VomeitA The Romans took great care of their teeth 

by washing and rubbing them. When they lost them, they, pro- 
cured artificial teeth of ivory. If loose, they hound them with 
gold. 7 It is said Jfccu lap ins first invented the pulling out of 
teeth.® 

t The Roman ladies used 
ear-rings ( inaurks) * of 
pearls, 10 three or four to 
each ear, sometimes of 
immense value ; 11 (hence, 
uxor tua Ivcufrftiis donuts 
auribus cemum gerit ), 
and of precious stones ; u 
also necklaces or orna- 
\J W incuts for the neck (wo- 

j 1 ^ m kilu), made of gold and 

|2 I set with gems, which the 

If 8 men also used. But the 

ft f \ f ornament of the men was 

V V j usually a twisted chain la 

jj or a circular plate of gold, 14 

l also a chain composed of 

■ rings, 15 used both hy men 
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and woman. 1 Ornaments for (he amts were called arm^Ui^ 
There* was a female ornament called srgmkntuw, worn only 
by matrons! which some suppose to have been a kind of neck- 
lace ; s but others, iyore properly, an embroidered riband, 8 or 
a purple fringe 4 sewed to the clothes. 8 Hence vest in segment* 
tata, an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe. 6 

The Roman women used a broad riband round the breast 
called sTROPHiUM, w hich served instead of a boddice or stays. 
They had a clasp, buckle, or bracelet on the left shoulder, 
called spin tube or spinier, 1 * 

• The ordinary colour of clothes in the time of the republic 
was whitp ; but afterwards the women used a great variety of 

* colours, according to the mode, or their particular taste. 6 

* Silk 9 was unknown to tire Romans till towards tiro end of 
•the republic.. It is frequently mentioned by writers after that 
time* The use of it ivas forbidden to inep. 

Heliogabalus is said to have been the first who wore a robe 
, of pure silk, 1 * before that time it used to be mixed with some 
other stuff 14 Tliewilk, which had been closely woven in India, 
was unravelled, and wrought anew in a looter texture, inter- 
mixed with linen or woollen yarn/ 1 so thin that the body shone 
through it ; 14 first fabricated in the island (Jos. Hence visits 
Coes for series vel bonibycintc, tenues vel pdlucidee ; veutus 
textilis , v. nebula . The emperor Aurelian is* said to have re- 
fused his wife a garment of pure silk, on account of its exorbi- 
tant price. 15 

Some writers distinguish between vest is bomhycina and urica , 
The former they make to be produced by the silk-worm 
(bombyx), the hitter from a tree in the country of the Seres 
(sing, *SV.t,) in India. But most writers confound them. It 
beams doubtful, however, if sericu/n was quite the same with 
what we now call silk.* 1 * 

^ilk-worms (botnbyves) are said to have been first introduced 
at Constantinople by two monks in the time of Justinian, A. 1). 
bbi. VI The Homans were long ignorant of the manner in which* 
silk was made. 

Clothes weie distinguished not only from their different 
texture and colour, but also from the places where they were 
manufactured; thus, vest is auria , auuiia, pictu, embroidered 
with gold; purpurea, cauchyliata , 1S astro vel murks tincta. 
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pmtfcm, Tyria vel Sarrana, Sidanm, Assyria, Phmkia : 
Sport am, Melibm; Ottilia, Phna vel Punica, &c» t*#ypi>% 
dyed with the juice of a kind of shell-fish, called p^rfui ia or 
murex f found chiefly "at Tyre in Agio; in Meninx, -ngis, 
island near the Syrtig Minor, and on the (Jetulian shore of the 
Atlantic ocean, in Africa ; in Utconica in Europe, The most 
valued purple resembled the colour of clotted blood, of a black- 
ish shining appearance ; whence blood is called by Horner, pur- 
pur ms, 1 2 Tinder Augustus the violet colour* came to be in re- 
quest; then the red 3 and the Tyrian twice dyed; 4 * v satis 
coccinea vel corro tincta, scarlet, also put for purple ; Melittnsi\ , 
e gossypio vel xylo, cotton ; coa, i. e. strica vel lombycim et 
vurpura, tine silk and purple made in the island C os <8* Coos; % 
Phrygian#, vel -ianica, i. e, acu context a et mreis fills decorata, 
needle- work or embroidery ; others read here pkrjyxiana t and . 
make it a coarse shaggy cloth ; freeze, opposed to rasa, smoothed, 
without hairs ; virgatu , striped; scutulata, spotted or figured, 6 - 
like a cobweb, 7 which EJiny calls rate acutulatum, galhanu 
-ina, green or grass-coloured, 8 w ora chiefly*by women ; hence 
tjalbtmatw, a man so dressed, and gaUxmi mores, effeminate ; 
amcthyshna, of a violet or wine-colour; prohibited by Kero, as 
the use of the vestis conchy [tata, a particular kind of purple, 
was by Cfcsar, except to certain persons and ages, and on cer- 
tain days; 9 cn/cdta, a garment of a saffron-colour; w sindon, 
line linen from Egypt and lyre ; 11 vestis atra vel pulla, black 
or iron-grey, used in mourning, &e* In private and public 
mourning the Romans laid aside their ornaments, their gold and 
purple* 1 ® 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans 
than rings (annum). Tins custom seems to have been borrowed 
from the Sabines. The senators and equites wore golden rings, 
also the legionary tribunes. Anciently none but the senators 
and equites were allowed to wear gold rings. 11 

The plebeians wore iron rings, unless when presented with a 
golden one for their bravery in war, or for any other desert. 14 
Under the emperors the right of wearing a golden ring was 
more liberally conferred, and often for frivolous reasons. At 
last it wits granted, by Justinian, to all citizens, 15 Some were so 
finical with respect to this piece of dress, as to have lighter rings 
for summer, and heavier for winter, hence called scnmlres}* 
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t The ancient Homans usually wore but one ring, on Hie left 
hand, on the finger next the least, hence called oiqitus an* 
nctcahis ; but, in later times, some wore several rings, some one 
on each finger, or more , 1 * * which was always esteemed a mark of 
effeminacy. 

Bings were laid aside at night, and when they bathed, also 
by suppliants, and in mourning.* 

The case 5 * where rings were kept, was called dacttlqthbga , 4 
Bings were set with precious stones 5 of various kinds; as 
jasper, 6 sardonyx, adamant, &o M on which were engraved the 
images of some of their ancestors or friends, of a prince or a 
great man, or the representation of some signal event, or the 
like. 7 '1 has on Pompey’s ring were engraved three trophies, 
* ae emblems of his three triumphs over the three parts of the 
world, Europe, Asia, and Africa; on Caesar’s ring, an armed 
Venus; on that of Augustus, first a spfoynx, afterwards the 
image of Alexander the Great, and. at last his own, which the 
succeeding emperors continued to u>eJ* 

Nonius, a senator, is said to have been proscribed by Antony 
for the sake of a gem in his riug, worth S0,000 sesterces.^ 

Kings were used ch icily for sealing letters and papers, 1 * 1 also 
cellars, chests, casks, &c. u They were afiixed to certain signs 
or symbols, 12 used for tokens, like what we call tallies, or tally- 
sticks, and given in contracts instead of a bill or bond, or tor 
any sign. 13 Kings used also to be given by those who agreed to 
club for an entertainment, 1 * to ihe person commissioned to be- 
speak it, 15 from symbol a shot or reckoning : hence symhalam 
darty to pay his reckoning. Asyonbulus ad canam venire , to 
come to supper without paying The Homans anciently called 
a ring unoulcs, from unguis, a nail ; as the Greeks 
from ZotKTvhosy a finger ; afterwards both called it sgmbolus vel 
-uw. w 

When a j»ei*sou at the point of death delivered his ring to 
any one, it was esteemed a mark of particular affection. 17 

Kings were usually pulled off from the fingers of persons 
dying ; but they seem to have been sometimes put on again be- 
fore the dead body was burnt. 1 * 

Kings were worn by women as well as men, both before and 
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lifter marriage. It seems any free woman might wear s gulden 
one; and Isidores says, all free men, contrary to other authors* 
A ring used to be given by a man to the woman ho was about 
to marry, as a pledge of their intended union (anwu lbs mono* 
bits) ; 1 a plain iron one, 2 according to Pliny ; but others 
make it of gold. Those who triumphed also wore an iron ring, 8 
The ancient Homans, like other rude nations, suffered their 
beards to grow (hence called Imrimt i ; but barbatm is also put 
for a fulf -grown man), 4 till about the year of the city 454, one 
P. Ti chains Manias, or Meena, brought barbers from Sicily, and 
first introduced the custom of shaving at Home, which continued 
to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover some excrescences on his 
chin, revived the custom of letting the beard grow/ bat that of 
shaving was soon after resumed. 

The Romans usually wore their hair short, and dressed it * 
with great care, especially in later ages, when attention to this 
part of dress was carried to the greatest excess. Ointments and 
perfumes were used even in the army. 7 * 

When young men first began to shave, 8 they were said pomie 
bar bam. The day on which they did this was held as a festival, 
and presents were sent to them by their friends. 9 

The beard was shaven fo* the first time, sooner or later, at 
pleasure; sometimes when the toga vftflis was assumed, but 
usually about the age of twenty-one. Augustus did not shave 
till twenty-five. lu lienee young men with a long down 11 were 
called juvenn bmftbtuti, or in ne barhati}* 

The first growth of the beard 13 was consecrated to some god ; 14 
thus Nero consecrated his in a golden box, 14 set with pearls, to 
Jupiter Capitol intis. At the saute time, the hair of the head 
was cut ana consecrated also, usually to Apollo, sometimes to 
Bacchus. Till then they wore it uncut, either loose , ** or bound 
behind in a knot. 17 Ilence they were called cafillati. 1 * 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Homans used 
to let their hair grow 19 in honour of some divinity, not only in 
youth, but afterwards, as the Nazarites among the Jews.* So 
Paul, Acts xviii. 18. 

The Britons, in the time of Ca* snr, shaved the rest of their 
body, all except the head and upper lip. 21 
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In grief And mourning the Romans allowed their hair And 
heard to grow , 1 * * or let it flow dishevelled * tore it,* or covered 
it with dust and ashes. The Greeks, on the oontrary,in grief 
rut their hair and shaved their beard* m likewise did some 
barbarous nations . 4 It was reckoned ignominious among the 
Jews to shave a person’s beard . 5 6 Among the Catti, a nation of 
Germany, a young man was not allowed to shave* or cat his 
hair, till he had slain an enemy. So Civil is, in consequence of 
a vow \ ti 

Those who professed philosophy also used to let their beard 
grow, to give them an air of gravity. Hence harbatm tmgister 
for Socrates ; but liber bar batus, i. e. villasus, rough ; barbalus 
vivit , without shaving. 7 

Augustus used sometimes to clip 6 * his beard, and sometimes to 
shave it. 0 Some used to pull the hairs from live root, 10 * with an 
instrument railed volsell a, nippers or small pincers, not only 
of the face, but the leg*. 6fC., jf| or to burn them out with the 
flame of nut-sheils, 12 or of walnut-shells, 1 * as the tyrant Dionysius 
did; or with a certain ointment, called psiiiOTHium vel drofax, h 
or with hot pitch or rosin, which Juvenal rails cahdi fascia visti, 
a bandage of warm glue ; lor this purpose certain women were 
employed, called cstriculk. 15 This gulling off the hairs, how- 
ever, was always reckoned a mark of great effeminacy, 16 except 
from the arm-pits, 17 as likewise to use a mirror when shaving. Uf 

'lhe Homans, under the emperors, began to use a kind of 
peruke or periwig, to cover or supply the \tant of hair, called 
capillaw jtKTUM, or tjvLKBis, or OAi.MucirtUM. 10 The false hair ** 
seems to have been fixed on a skin. This contrivance does not 
appear to have been know n in the lime of Julius ('icsar, at least 
not to have been used by men ; for it was used by women.* 1 

In great families there were slaves for dressing the hair and 
for shaving (tonsor»5s), and for cutting the nails; sometimes 
female sUvos did tins (tonstiucks.) u 

There were, for poorer people, public barbers’ shop* or 
shades (to /string), much frequented, where females also used 
to officiate.'*' 
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Slaves were dressed nearly in the same manner with the poo? 
people , 1 * in clothes of a darkish colour/ and slippers ; 8 hence 
vestis *ermlis 9 servilis habitus** 

Slaves in white are mentioned with disapprobation. They 
wore either a straight tunic, called kxohis or oifethera/ or a 
coarse frock/ 

It was once proposed in the senate, that slaves should be 
distinguished from citizens by their dress * but it appeared dan- 
gerous to discover their number . 7 

Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted 
they shaved their head and put on a cap . 8 

In like manner, those who had escaped from shipwreck 
shaved their head. In calm weather mariners neither cut their 
hair nor nails. So those accused of a capital crime, when 
acquitted, cut their hair and shaved, and went to the Capitol to 
return thanks to Jupiter/ 

The ancients regarded so much the cutting of the hair, that 
they believed no one died, till Proserpina, either in person, ojp 
by the ministration of Atropos, cut oft' a hair from the head, 
which was considered as a kind of first-fruits of consecration to 
Pluh>. w 


II. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXERCISES, BATHS, AND 
PRIVATE GAMES. 


The principal meal of the Homans was what they called con a, 
supper; supposed* by some to have been anciently their only 
one* 11 The usual time for the earn a was the ninth hour, or three 
o’clock, afternoon; in summer, and the tenth hour in winter. H 
was esteemed luxurious to sup more early. 18 

An entertainment begun before the usual time, and prolonged 
till late at night, was called cosvivivm iNTXMpfcsriviJM ; if pro- 
longed till near morning, ccena anteuxana.* 3 4 * 6 Such as feasted 
in this manner, were said epulari vel v tut re de die, and in mm 
Vivere when they had no thought of futurity, 14 a thing which 
was subject to the an iioad version of the censors. 

About mid-day the Homans took another meal, called pran- 
dium, dinner, which anciently used to he tailed cckna, 11 because 
taken in company, and loud taken in the evening, 1 ** ve&pkkna. 
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But when the Romans, upon the increase of riches, began to 
devote longer time to the ccena or common meal, that it might 
not interfere with business, it was deferred till the evening ; and 
food taken at mid-day was called pranoium. 

At the hour of dinner the people used to be dismissed from 
the spectacles, which custom first began A. U, 393. 1 

They took only a little light food * for dinner, without any 
formal preparation, but not always so. 3 

Sometimes the eniperors gave public dinners to the whole 
R oman people. 4 

A dinner was called pjuxnnrsi cani vm 9 vel abatemium, at 
which no wine was drunk.® 

In the army, food taken at any time was called prasohjm, 
mid the army after it, pransus paratcs. 7 

Besides the prandium and coma, it became customary to 
take in the morning a breakfast (jrntaculum), and something 
delicious after supper to eat with their drink, colled comissatio, 
'They used sometimes to sup in one place, and take this alter- 
repast in another. 8 

As the entertainment after supper was often continued till 
late at night, 9 hence comissari, to least luxuriously, to revel, to 
riot, 19 Comissatio, a feast of that kind, revelling or rioting 
after supper; 11 comussator, a person who indulged in such 
feasting, a companion or associate in feasting and revelling. 
Hence Cicero calls the favourers of the conspiracy of Catiline, 
after it was suppressed, comissatorks conjuration is. 1 * 

Some took food betwixt dinner and supper, called mrrenda, 1 * 
or antkokna, vel -z«w. 14 

The ancient Homans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on 
pottage, 15 or bread and pot-herbs; hence every thing eaten with 
bread, or besides bread, was afterwards named pulmentum, or 
PULMENTAHtc*, 10 called in Scotland kitchen. 11 Unci a puhtunturia , 
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i. e. lauta et dchcata fercula, nice delicate dishes. Their chief 
magistrates and most illustrious generals, when out; of office, 
cultivated the ground with their own Nods, sat down at the 
same board, and partook of the same food with their servants} 
as Gate the censor. They sometimes even dressed their dinner 
themselves, as Curius, or had it brought them to .the field by 
their wives . 1 

But when riches were introduced by the extension of con- 
quest, the manners of the people were changed, luxury seised 
all ranks . 2 * * Tlie pleasures of the table became the chief object 
of attention. Every thing was ransacked to gratify the appetite.® 
The Homans at first sat at meals,* as did also the Greeks* 
Homer’s heroes sat on different seats 5 around the wall, with a 
small table before each, on which the meat and drink were seu 
So the Germans and Spaniards . 6 

The custom of reclining 7 * on couches (lecti vei tori) was 
introduced from the nations of the East, and at first was adopted 
only by the men, but afterwards allowed also to the women. It* 
was used in Africa in the time of Siipio African us the elder.® 
The images of the gods used to be placed in this posture in a 

kctUUmium ; that of 
Jupiter reclining on a 
couch, and those of 
Juno and Minerva 
erect on seats . 9 * 

Bov «, and young 
men below seventeen, 
sat at the ftwit of the 
couch of their parents 
or friend», ,a at a more 
frugal table ; 11 some- 
times also girls, and 
persons of low rank. 1 * 
T he custom of re- 
clining w took place 
only at supper. There 
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was no formality at other meals* Persons took them alone or 
in company, either standing or sitting, 1 * * 

The place where they supped was anciently Called ccknaculum, 
in the higher part of the house, whence the whole upper part* 
or highest story, of a house was called by that name, afterwards 
CiKNAtio, or triclinium, 8 * because three couches (Vg«/£ j 



tres led i, tricfinares vel disculntorii) were spread* around 
the table, on which the guests might recline. 4 * 

On each couch there were commonly three. They lay with 
the upper part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head a 
little raised, the back supported by cushions, 6 and the limbs 
stretched out at full length, or a little bent ; the feet of the first 
behind the back of the second, and his feet behind the back of 
the third, with a pillow between each. The head of the second 
was opposite to the breast of the first, so that, if he wanted to 
speak to him, especially if the thing was to be secret, lie was 
obliged to lean upon his bosom, 8 thus, John xiii. 23. In con- 
versation, those who spoke raised themselves almost upright, 
supported by cushions. When they ate, they raised themselves 
on their elbow, 7 and made use of the right hand, sometimes of 
both hands ; for we do not read of their using either knives or 
forks. 8 

He who reclined at the top® was called summits vel primus, 
the highest ; at the foot, mus vel ultimus , the lowest ; between 
them, medics, which was esteemed the most honourable place. 10 

If a consul was present at a feast, his place was the lowest on 
the middle couch, which was hence called locus consulakis, 
because there he could most conveniently receive any messages 
that were sent to him. 11 The master of the feast reclined at the 
top of the lowest couch, next'to the consul. 

Sometimes in one couch there were only two, sometimes four. 
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It was reckoned sordid to have more , 1 Sometimes there were 
only two couches in a room; hence called bicluhuk.* . 

The number of couches depended on that of the guests, which 
Varro said ought not to be below the number of the; Graces, 
nor above that of the Muses. So, in the time of Plautus, the 
number of those who reclined on couches did not exceed nine. 
The persons whom those who were invited had liberty to bring 
with them, were called umbr.e, uninvited guests . 3 

The bedsteads (spondee) and feet (fulcra, vel pedes) were 
made of wood, sometimes of silver or gold , 4 5 * or adorned with 
plates 9 * of silver. On the couch was laid a mattress or quilt 
(culcita vel matta), staffed with feathers or wool/ anciently 
with hay or chad 7 All kinds of stuffing 8 were called tomen- 
tum . 9 

A couch with coarse stuffing / 0 a pallet, was called t amentum 
circrnse, because such were used in the circus; opposed to to- 
mentum ungojucum, v. lkuconicum . 11 

At first couches seem to have been covered with herbs or 
leaves , 13 lienee lectus, a couch / 3 vel torus / 4 or with straw / 9 

The cloth or ticking which covered the mattress or couch, the 
bed-covering / 0 was called toral, by later writers, tor ale lintcum , 
or skgkstrk, v. -tnm, -trium, or lqdix, which is also put for a 
sheet or blanket, Lodicula, a sntall blanket or flannel coverlet 
for the body / 7 

On solemn occasions, the couches were covered with superb 
cloth, with purple and embroidery (straoula vestis .) 18 Textile 
stragulum y an embroidered coverlet, with a beautiful mattress 
below ( pulcherrimo strata ), but some read here puichtrriwe ; as, 
lectus stratus conchylipto per istr ornate , bespread with a purple 
covering, also attalica p<riptla*mata, much the same with what 
Virgil calls superba aulaea, tine tapestry / 9 said to have been first 
invented at the court 90 of Attalus king of Pergamus. Babylo- 
fiica peristromata consutaque tapetia , wrought with needle- 
work / 1 

Hangings (aulma) used likewise to be suspended from the top 
of the room to receive the dust / 8 

Under the emperors, instead of three couches was introduced 
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the use of one of a semicircular form, thus, G ; called sioma, 
from the Greek letter of that name, which usually contained 
seven, sometimes eight, called also sTiBADitm , 1 2 But in later 
ages the custom was introduced, which still prevails in the Bast, 
of sitting or reclining on the door at meat, and, at other times, 
on cushions, accubita, covered with cloths, accubitaha* 8 

The tables (mensas) of the Homans were anciently square, 
and called cab ill.*; ; on three sides of which were placed throe 
couches ; the fourth side was left empty for the slaves to bring 
in and out the dishes. When the semicircular couch, or the 
sigma, came to be used, tables were made round . 3 

The tables of the great were usually made of citron or maple 
wood, and adorned with ivory . 4 5 

The tables were sometimes brought in and out with the dishes 
on them ; hence mensem apponere,* et auferrk, but some here 
take mensa for the dishes. Sometimes the dishes were set 
dowu on the table ; hence cibnm , lances , patinas , vel canton 
rnensis apponkrr, epulis mensas oner are , demurs vel toll ere. 6 

Mens a is sometimes put for the meat or dishes ; 7 hence prim a 
mensa, for prtma fcrcula, Die first course, the meat; bkcunda 
mens a, the second course, the fruits, &c., btllana , or the desserL.* 
Mittere de mensa , to send some dish, or part of a dish, to a per- 
son absent ; dopes mensa brevis, a short meal, a frugal meal ; 
mmsa opirna , a rich table. 9 

Virgil uses mensa for the cakes of when ten broad 19 put under 
the meat, which he calls orbes , because of their circular iigure ; 
and quadra , because each cake was divided into four parts, 
quarters, or quadrants, by two straight lines drawn through the 
centre. Hence aliena vivere quadra , to live at another's ex- 
pense or table ; findetur quadra , i. e. frustum panis , the piece 
of bread shall be shared. So quadra placenta vel caseu n 

A table with one foot was called monopodium. These were of 
a circular figure, 15 * used chiefly by the rich, and commonly 
adorned with ivory ami sculpture. 13 

A side-board was called abacus, or dklphjca, sc. mensa , u lapis 
albus. 15 

The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet 
(tripes), and sometimes one of them shorter than the other 
two. 16 Hence inaquales mknse, Martial i. 56. Jl. 

1 Mart.!*. 48. xtv 87. file. At*, xrv. 21. Ov. 101. Nep. Age*. 8. aii. 314. 18. 

2 w v‘hot. Juv. v. 17. Met. vin. 570, 9 Cic. At*. v, I. Hor, 12 o:b*a. 
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The ancient Homans did not use table-cloths, 1 but wiped the 
tble with a sponge, 2 3 or with a coarse cloth. 2 

Before the guests began to eat they always washed their 
hands, and a towel 4 was furnished them in the house where 
they supped to dry them. 9 * But each guest seems to hare 
brought with him, from home, the table-napkin 6 or doth, which 
he used, in time of eating, to w ipe his mouth and hands, but 
not always. 7 The nurppa was sometimes adorned with a purple 
fringe. 6 

The guests used sometimes, with the permission of the master 
of the least, to put some part of the entertainment into the 
inappa, and give it to their slaves to carry home.® 

table-cloths lu began to be used under the emperors. 11 

In later times, the Homans, before supper, used always to 
bathe. 12 The wealthy had baths, la both cold and hot, at their 
own houses. 14 There w ere public baths 19 for the use of the 
citizens at large, 16 where there were separate apartments for the 
men and women. 17 Kuril paid to the bath-keeper 18 a small coin 
( quadrans .) w Those under age paid nothing. 20 

The usual time of bathing was two o’clock 21 in summer, and 
three in winter; on festival days sooner. 22 

The Homans, before bathing, took various kinds of exercise 5 s * 
as the ball or tennis (pila), throwing the javelin, and the discus 
or quoit, a round bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied 
to it, the palus or palaria, 4 * riding, running, leaping, &c" 

There were chiefly four kinds of balls : — I. pila thioonalis 
vel trig on, so called, because those who played at it were placed 
in a triangle {r^ty&ivnu). and tossed it from one another; he who 
first let it come to the ground was the loser. — Si. solus vel 
folliculm , inflated with wind like our foot-ball, which, if large, 
they drove with the arms, and simply called pila, or pila vrloX, 
if smaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of gauntlet, lienee 
called solus pugillatobjus. — 3. pila pauanica, the village ball, 
studied with feathers, less than the Jollis % but more weighty. 2 ®—- 
4. ha r pa sir M,-' the smallest of all. which they snatched tram one 
another." 8 
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Those who played at the ball were said ludere raptim, vel 
pilarn revocare cadmtem, when they struck it rebounding from 
the ground*, when a number played together in a ring, and 
the person who had the ball seemed to aim at one, but struck 
another, ludere datathn * vel non sperato fugientem redder e 
gestu ; when they snatched the ball from one another, and 
threw it aloft, without letting it fall to the ground, ludere ex- 
pidsitn, vel pilam yerninare volaniem. 1 * 

In country villas there was usually a tennis-court, or place 
for playing at the ball, and for other exercises, laid out in the 
form of a circus ; hence called $ph eiustkrium. 3 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirling 
along a circle of brass or iron, set round with rings, as our 
children do wooden hoops. It was called trochus , 9 and Greecus 
trochus, because borrowed from the Greeks. The top (turbo 
vel buxwri) was peculiar to boys . 4 Some have con founded these 
two, but improperly. 

Those who could not join in these exercises took the air on 
foot, in a carriage, or a jitter. 

There were various places for walking , 5 both public and 
private, under the open air, or under covering 9 

Covered walks (porticos, porticos or piazzas,) were built in 
different places, chiefly round the Campus Marti us and forum, 
supported by marble pillars, and adorned with statues and 
pictures, some of them of immense extent ; as those of Claudius, 
of Augustus, of Apollo, of Nero, of Pompey, of Li via . 7 

Porticos were employed for various other purposes besides 
taking exercise. Sometimes the senate was assembled, and 
courts of justice held in them. 

A place set apart for the purpose of exercise, on horseback 
or in vehicles, was called gcutatio. In villas it was generally 
contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of a circus 8 

An enclosed gallesy, with large windows to cool it in sum- 
mer, was called chtptoporticus, commonly with a double row 
of windows. 1 ’ 

Literary men, for the sake of exercise , 19 used to read aloud . 11 

As the Homans neither wore linen nor used stockings, fre- 
quent bathing was necessary both for cleanliness and health, 
especially as they took so much exercise. 

Anciently they had no other bath but the Tiber. They, in- 
deed, had no water but what limy drew from thence, or from 
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wefis In fife city and neighbourhood ; as the fountain of Kgerin, 
at foot of Mount A venting, of Mercury, 

The first aqueduct at Borne was built by Appius Claudius, tbo 
censor, about the year of the city 44 1. 2 Seven or eight aque- 
ducts were afterwards built, which brought water to Home, from 
the distance of many mites, in such abundance, that no city was 
better supplied. 

These aqueducts were constructed at a prodigious expense ; 
carried through rocks and mountains, and over valleys, sup- 

S orted on stone or brick arches. Hence, it is supposed, the 
mans were ignorant that \\pter, conveyed in pipes, rises 
to the height of its source, whatever be the distance or inequality 
of ground through which it passes. It is strange they did not 
discover this fact, considering the frequent use they made of 
pipes 3 in conveying water. That they were not entirely 
ignorant of it appears from Pliny, who says, aqua in vel e 
pturnbo subit allitudincm exortus sui , water in leaden pipes rises 
to the height of its source. 4 The truth is, no pipes could have 
supported the weight of water conveyed to the city in the 
Roman aqueducts. 

The waters were collected in reservoirs, called castklla, 
and thence distributed throughout the city in leaden pipes. 5 

When the city was fully Supplied with water, frequent baths 
were built, both by private individuals, and lor the use of the 
public; at first, however, more for utility than show. 6 

It was under Augustus that baths first began to assume an air 
of grandeur, and were called therm v, 7 bagnios or hot baths, 
although they also contained cold baths. An incredible num- 
ber of these weiNe built up and down the city. Authors reckon 
Up above BOO, many of them built by the emperors with amazing 
magnificence. The chief were those of Agrippa near the 
Pantheon, of ftero, of Titus, of Domithtn, 8 of Cara cal la, 
Antoninus, Hioclesian, &c. Of these, spleudid vestiges still 
remain. 

B snMt. In Inter tint.*, rooms, oblong, and lud t«o divisions, 

BATHS. faith putj’.ir and private, wo te the eru* for m lOh, ami the nlber 
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first refreshment ottered to the mg which contained ihsi/i was meet m which three copper ket- 
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The basin 1 where they bathed was called baptistebjum, 
natatio or piscina* The cold bath was called FmaiDARiu!*, sc. 
ahenum vel balneum ; the hot, caldarium, and the tepid, tkpi- 
darium : the cold bath room, cklla frhjiharia ; and the hot, 
cell a caloaria ; the stove room, hypocaustom, or vaporarium/ 


ties wcw waited la, one Above 
another, «o that the lowest (eoi- 
(Urium) was immediately over 
the fire, the second (bptuanvtn) 
over the first, and the third C/ri- 
guianitm} over the second. In 
this way, either boiling, luke- 
warm, or eoid water could be 
obtained. A constant comoiu- 
ntoatiou was maintained between 
these vessels, so that a* fast as 
hot water was drawn oft' tiom 
the caidariuHi, the void was sup- 
plied from the tepiditnum, winch 
being already considerably heal* 
ed, did but slightly reduce the 
temperature or the hotter boiler. 
The tephlariuin, m its turn, was 
tupplred from ike piscina or frl- 
gitlariuui, end that from the 
aqueduct , so that the heat which 
was not taken up by the first 
boiler, passed on to the second, 
and instead ol bruit; wasted, did 
its office in preparing the con- 
trols ol the second for the higher 
temperature which it waa to ob- 
tain in thu first. The temis fri- 
gidatium, tepidonum, and cel* 
d.iriuiu are appi.rd to the apart- 
ments hi which the cold, tepid, 
ami hot baths are placed as well 
tut to ihose vessels in which the 
operation of heating the w.tivi is 
curried oil. Tne copper* ami 
reservoir Were elevated const- 
dtiiably above the butb\, to cause 
the water to ftuw more tapi.ily 
into them. 

The bathing rooms had, in Die 
floor, a basin of ntaaon-wurl,, in 
which there were seal*, and 
round It a gallery, where the 
bathers remained before they 
denceudod info the bath, ami 
where aJi the attendants were. 
Persons goin£ to bathe pi at en- 
tered the trigidanunt ; they li en 
went into the lepid.mm, <vim h 
prepared their bodies for the 
more intense hast which they 
were to undergo W >he vapour 
and hot hatha and, t».c* vrri », 
suliencd the irausittou fram the 
hot bath to the external air A 
doorway led troro the tepid, 17 i,»iti 
into the caldarinm. It had on 
One side the Uconioum, where a 
va»e fur washing th* hands mid 
tare was placed, called bibrum* 
On Lin* up posit e side of the room 
was the hot bath, called Lva- 
ertnn. Vitruvius, v. ll, explains 
the structure of the apartment . 

“ Her* shinild be placed the 
vaulted gwcutwig room (no<o»- 
menoia smtahv}, twic** the length 
cf its width, which should have 


At each extremity, on noe end 
the latcmutum, on (be other and 
the hot b«th.” VUruvms never 
mentions the lacouicum us being 
separated froth thevttpour j»ath j 
tt may, thereloie, be presumed 
to have been always connected 
with it m bus lime, although in 
the theriiws cmtsitrueUd by the 
later mu perot m tt appears always 
to have farmed a sepsrute apnrt- 
menL lit the baths of Pompeii 
they are united, and adjoin thu 
tfptdaritmi, exactly agreeing 
with the description* ol V u u- 
Vius. The loounicunt is a large 
semicircular niche, seven feet 
wide, anil three leet mix inches 
deep, in the middle ol wit .oh 
was placed a vase or labium. 
The retting wus forutud by g 
quarter ol a «pho> e it had on one 
still! a circular opening, one find 
six Inches in diantvivi, over 
which, according to Vitruvius, a 
shi-ld (dtpw) o! U'liruo was 
susw-iulcd, which, by iucaos of a 
Chain attached to it, could he 
drawn oner or drawn «*ide Irom 
the u peril. re, uu 1 thu* 1 egulsfiut 
the temperature ol the ball*. 

in tne magnificent tfcinuc 
erected by therm perm s, edifices 
in which arcBtleciural uiagmfi 
ccncc appeals to have been cur- 
ried to it* wstreme point, not 
only was ar'oinmml-tlion pro- 
vided lor hundred* ol Uafhers at 
onen, but spur loos jmrnuib, 
rot mis for athletn gairm* and 
praying at bull, and halts for the 
public lectures of philosoph-m 
and rhetoricians wore added cine 
to another, 10 an extent which 
bar caused them, by a strung 
fihttie, to he nompnred to ixo* 
vuiccv, and at an et prhSe which 
could only have been so ppm led 
by the Inexhaustible treasure* 
which Rome drew hum a sub- 
ject world. There wer« many 
of those establishments ut Koine, 
built uiosDy ny the einperois, 
lor few private fortunes could 
suffice to so vast a charge. Tb» y 
were open to the public at fu*i 
on t h» payment of the fourth of 
an os (y«a drum), which Is ir$s 
than a farthing, Agnpiiit he* 
q 'e* tiled hi* gardens and baths 
to the Rotnun people, and «*- 
s gued particular estates for 
their support thut the pub,Ic 
might enjoy them gratuitously. 
The npiumiid edifice now known 
a* the Pantheon, served as the 
vestibule to hts bathe. At a 
latei period the bathers in some 


therm* were supplied gratui- 
tously evin with onxuunU ; pro- 
bably it mu$ ao I 4 au those built 


sixteen of them, and other au- 
thors eighty. 

These edifices, differing of 
course in msgattude end splen- 
dour, add the details of tb« Ar- 
rangement, were all constructed 
on a common j>lan. They mood 
among extensive gardens and 
walks, and 01 ten ww* surround- 
ed by n portico. The main build- 
ing contained extensive halls 
for swimming and bathing; 
others lor conversation ; others 
for various athletic and manly 
exercises , others for the decla- 
mation uf ports aud the lectures 
nl philosnpja if ; In a word, for 
every specie* of polite and man- 
ly amusement. These uohle 
rooms were lined and puved 
uiih marble, adorned with the 
most valuable columns. paint- 
ing;*, and statues, nnd furnished 
wuh collfcttons ol b*>ok» Inr the 
as he ot the studious who resort- 
ed In the in. 

l»« rnienqg the therm®, 
whrru there wa* always a t;n*«t 
cm .Course of people, the fiaihwg 
first proceeded to undress, when 
tl wav necessary to lure persons 
to guard Utrir tdothes : thw>*« 
the Rotnana called cap sari l, 
1 hey next went to the ttnn«*ri- 
qu>, wheru they anointed all 
Over with a couise cheap oil he* 
lore thej' he^a,i tbeir exercise. 
Here th- fin ei odoriferous amt* 
iBents, whtoi) w fire used in Com- 
ing out ol the bath, wire also 
kept, And (hn loum was so situ- 
ate! as to reaoive a considerable 
d«t,i<* uf heat. This munitur 
ol perfumes was quite full of 
pots, like an ajHifhccary’s shop; 
And (hune who w ished to ttmiiui 
und perfume the body received 
prrfumes and unguents. In tbe 
subjoined repress utatton Ot' A 
Roman bAtb, (opted Irom a 
painting on a WAD forming p\irt 
of the baths ot Titus, the ci*o* 
thesiutn rppears Ailed with a 
vast number of vase*. These 
Vases oontalned per ill Hies sod 
balsams. i*ry dlflcrmu in their 
composltiuas, at cording to the 
difterent tastes of the persons 
who perfumed themselves. The 
rhodinum, one of those liquid 


by the emperors. The eh let 
were those ol A grippe, Merit, 
Titus, Dpmiti&n, Antoninus Ca« 
raoullx, end AMoclrtian ; hut 
Anmiianu* Marealtinua reckons 


1 lab run* get locus. 


2 PUi- Ep. v. 6. Vilr. v. 10. Ctc. Q. Fiat. ill. 1, 
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warmed by a furnace 1 below, adjoining* to which were sweating 
rooms, bud a tori a, vel abba, sc. balnea ; the undressing room, 
apoditerium ; the perfuming room, unctuahium. Several im- 
provements were made in the construction of baths in the time 
of Seneca.® 

The Homans began their bathing with hot water, and ended 
with cold. The cold bath was in great repute after Antonios 
Mesa recovered Augustus from a dangerous disease by the use 
of it, but fell into discredit after the death of Marcell us, which 
was occasioned by the injudicious application of the same 
remedy . 8 


perfume*, was co«upo*«d of 
roses; the Mrinum ot Uiy ry- 
pr ilium of thfl flower of a tv we 
colled cj prill, vi iiic^h » belioved 
to be the woe aa thn privet; 
buCcarinuia, irom ll>e foxglove ; 
tnyrrhinum Was Competed or 
myrrh. Parlnmrs were also 
made of the oil of sweet marjo- 
ram, ceiled fltDhrecmum; Of 1ft* 
Vender, Celled narainum; of the 
Wild vine, called mnunthlnum. 
There wui 41 m) thS cimuno mi- 
num, made of cinnamon, tit a 
con. position ol which was r ry 
coitiy; oil iuuda from the inn, 
called irinunt ; the bslftnitium, 
or oil of ben, liie sirpyiiinum, 
wild thyme, with which they 
rubiied their eyebrows, hour, 
neck, end head; they rubbed 
thoir onus with the oil of sisym- 
brium or wareui.uit, and their 
muscles with thn oil of anarcam, 
•r other* which have been men- 
tioned, Au minuting story reU- 
tive to IhU practice of anointing 
is reiated by Spartlxnu#. ** The 
emperor Hadrian, who went to 
the public baths and bathed with 
l he common people, seeing one 
day a veteran whom he had for- 
merly known' sri < mg the Roman 
tioui t robhiPB hi* batk and 
other fnirts of his body at* a mat 
the in.tr bln, asked him way ho 
did so The vetoian answered 
that U«* had no slave to rub huu, 
whereupon the emperor gnve 
bun two slaves and wherewithal 
la OMiRtaiM them- Another day 
several <4tl men, enticed by tho 
nod 1 or i luio ot iho veteran, 
rushed themselves also against 
the marble before the emperor, 
believing by this mean* to excite 
the liberality of Hadrian, who 
perceiving then drift caused 
them to De told to rub each 
other.’ 1 'When anointed, they 
immediately panned into the 
aphmmtrriuin. a very light and 
extensive apartment,, in which 
were performed the rotwjr k»i ds 
nf eanrcisea to which thin third 
part nf the bath* was appropri- 
ated ; of these, the m«at favou- 


rite was the ball. When it* 
situation permitted, this apart- 
ment was exposed to the «U«t* 
noon sun, otherwise it was sup- 
plied with heat from the furnace. 
After they had taken what de- 
gree nf exercise they thought 
necessurr, they went Immeai 
at«'ly to the adjoining warmbxlh, 
wherein they sat and washed 
themsdvrs. The aval was be- 
low the surface of the wat r, 
and npnn it they used to scrape 
themselves with inslminoni* 

called ttrigi!e», most usux.Jy of 
bronze, but sometimes of iron ; 
or this opeix. ion was performed 
by au attendant ilavo, much in 
the way that ostlers treat horses 
when they come in hot Young 
slave* tilt'll came out of thi»el.oo- 
thesium carrying with them lit- 
tle vases of aUbMier, broiue, 


and tevra-tofta, full of perfurr-sd 
td v with which they had iheh 
bodies anointed, by cwu* ng the 
oil to he slightly rubbed over 
evrry port, even to the soles of 
th«,r foet. 

The subjoined cut represents 
the sei mal Hpnrtmenfs which 
we have described ; but lift* the 
bath in a chamber separate from 
the lacoulrum, or co c ttirraU 
audalki , while at the Burnt* lime 
the btuutaum it self i# ripe, 
aented as a small cupola. And 
as the number ot fl ,uri‘s makes 
it evident that the puinting i* 
inteiid-d for a nubile bath, we 
uuy draw from hence a tur'hor 
reason for supposing that Uie 


lasonlnun and hot bath Itself 
were separated in consequence 
of the increasing numbers who 
at (ended them. Below is tbe 
hynOCawRtom, Or fum w ; of the 
Side «ro the boiler a, a* described 
fay Vltruviu*. 

ft is probable that the Roman# 
r* sorted to the thermae tor the 
purpose of bathing. At the game 
lime of the day that other* were 
HCCMStomed to mate use of their 
private baths. This was gene- 
rally from two o'clock Ip the 
afternoon till the itwsk of the 
evening, at which time the both* 
were shut tfll two the next day. 
This practice, however, varied 
at different limes. Notiue was 

S ; iron when the hatha were ready 
*y ringing a bell; the people 
then loft the exercise of the 
Si UiBrislerium and hastened to 
the caliJarium. left the water 
should cool. Bat when bathing 
became more universal among 
the Romans, this part of the day 
was Insufficient and they gradu- 
ally exceeded the hours that had 
bv.m allotted far this purpose. 
Between two and three in the 
aftfriuew was, however, the 
mn*» eligible time for t ,e exer- 
c.eea nt the palatwrx amf the use 
o) (ho baths. If must l.e wider- 
#tw«i that wn are vtow speaking 
of the days about the equinoxes; 
for , s the Romans divided their 
d;<) , irom sunrise to sunset, into 
twelve iionrs, xt all sttnS>ms of 
tb* year, the hmwx of ft iuta- 
roer’s day wen? in.t^er, and those 
of a t imer’s day shorter, than 
the mean length, continual fjr 
varying, e* the smi Approached 
or receded from the solstice-. 
Hadrian forbade any (Mi* but 
those who were siih tncniArth* 
public Wlhs before two o’clock. 
The therm® were by few emper- 
ors a lion e.l to be continued open 
*•> itite its five in the evening. 
Martial Says, that after four 
o’clock they demanded a Jinn- 
drod quadrant?* nf these who 
bathed. This though a hundred 
times the usual pries, dnl/ a- 




propignenm vcl prm- 2 Sen, Ep, 52, SO. Cic, 
fur nium, Fiin.Rp.it. 17. U* Fntt. Hi. 1, Plm. 


Bn- U. 17- 8. Fliu. xxtft. 1- Hor. 1 

S Suet. Aug. 59, 61. i* 18. Dio. lid, M, 
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ROMAN ANtfOUitltfe 


The person who had the charge of the bath was called 
balnkator . 1 He had slaves unde# him, called caps a an, who 
look care of the clothes of those who bathed* 

The slaves who anointed those who bathed were called 

AXilPTJEj or UNCTORES.* 

The instruments of an 
aliptes were a curry- 
comb or scraper (strigi- 
us, v. -il) to rub off J 
the sweat and tilth from 
the body, made of horn 
or brass, sometimes of 
silver or gold , 4 whence 
strigmenta for sorties; 
— towels or rubbing 
cloths (lwtka) ^ tiiu 
or cruet of oil (gut- 
tvs), usually of horn , 4 
hence a large horn was called rhinoceros; — a jug (ampulla);* 




mounted tn.ibnut nineteen ponce 
Wo learn rrniu the same author, 
that the baths we*e opened 
•ometimts earlier than two 
«A link. Ho aiy», tlut Neu/§ 
bat h« were hot at 

twelve tt’i lock and the. ste.t.ni uf 
the w.,tw immoderate. A lex- 
*«d*r Severna, to gratify the 
people In their passion for balk- 
ing, not only Suffered the thermal 
to bn opened keture brn..k ol day, 
which had never b«'*n twirviHed 
before, but also furnished the 


lump* with oil for the conveni- 
ence oft he people 
Ijnm line t>m»* U appear* that 
thn Homans continued equally 
attached to th piaetit'e Of bath- 
ing until the lenn.visl ol the seat 
of empire to Constantinople; 
after which wi‘ have no account 
of«nyueu thermae bemp; bt.iit, 
and rimy supp'.so that moat ■»! 
those which were then frequent- 
ed in the ilt> ol Huron lor uurit 
of the imperial twironag*, gr*. 
iluuily (oil into decay. U way 


likewise be remarked, that the 
uah ut‘ linen became eveiy day 
mure general ; that giOAt d»»- 
order# we< e committed m thn 
baths, a pr»*pvf care, nd attention 
in the nuna&*iue*it «d ‘hem imt 
beiotj kept vp; and that the 
aqueducts by winch they were 
siipi i ltd wdh water weie many 
Ol them ruined id the frequent 
liiVuSiOH* uni birtw in ul the Imf. 
6* > mis uutipi *, AH' hefc < *uc«e 
greatly cniituhutml to l»u*>t nth* 
deatructiuii of the but ha. 



| Cm, C«1 SO. rhlh 
a Hi W 

t Cie. F*m. l 9. 35. 
Jue. in. 76. vi. 4111. 
Mart. vti. 31. «. ail. 


71.3. 

3 lid nefr'rtittmUun et do- 
st i-ingeudum vel radeu- 
dum. 

4 bunt. Aug. BO, Hur. 


Sat. ii.7. 110. Purs. v. 
Xtf* Mart x ir. 5| ,s«n. 
I’.p. <H>. Juv. si. 1C8. 

9 < omens, 

6 Juv. Ui. W» 3 . vil* 139 . 


Mart. *1*. 92, 63, Gel* 
xvii 8. Plant S' ieh l. 
8. 77. Pors. U3. W, 
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— and a small vessel called lenticula. The slave who had the 
care of the ointments was called ungciSHtahhib.* 

As there was a great concourse of people to the baths, 
poets sometimes read their compositions there, as they also did 
in the porticos and other places, chiefly in the months of July 
and August. 2 

Studious men used to compose, hear, or diotate something 
while they were rubbed and wiped. 3 

Before bathing, the Romans sometimes used to bask them* 
selves iir the sun. 4 

Under the emperors, not only places of exercise, 5 but, also 
libraries, 6 were annexed to the public baths. 7 

The Romans after bathing dressed for supper. They put on 
the synthesis ® and slippers; which, when a person supped 
abroad, were carried to the place by a slave, with other things 
requisite ; a mean person sometimes carried them himself. It 
was thought very wrong to appear at a banquet without the 
proper habit, as among the Jews.' 

After exercise and bathing, the body required rest; hence 
probably the custom of reclining on couches at meat. Before 
they lay down thev put off their slippers that they might not 
stain the couches. 16 

At feasts the guests werd crowned with garlands of flowers, 
herbs, or leaves/ 1 tied and adorned with ribands/ 2 or with the 
rind or skin of the linden tree. 13 These (Towns, it was thought, 
prevented intoxication ; hence cum corona ebrnu. 1 * 

'Their hair also was perfumed with various ointments, nard 
or spikenard/ 5 malobathhum assyrium, amomum, balsa mum ex 
Judteeu Wheij foreign ointments were first used at Rome is 
uncertain ; the selling of them was prohibited by the censors, 
A. IT. 565. 16 

The Romans began their feasts by prayers and libations to 
the gods. 17 They never tasted any thing without consecrating 
it; they usually threw a part into the fire as an offering to the 
Lares, therefore called dii patellaru; hence oaves ltbatas, 
hallowed viands ; 13 and when they drank they poured out a part 
in honour of some god on the table, which was held sacred 
as an altar, with this formula, libo tibi, I make libation to 


| Sprv.Vlre.S5a. 1.(197. *6 Spurrino, In* un- 

£ Hor. Sat. «. 4. 73. tiro s*e$ himself, anil if 
Mart. til. 44. 10. Juv. there hupp^n* to bo no 
i. 12. iii. 9. rlL 3‘). wriiid,hft walks for some 
Piiu. Tfip. 1 13. Li. IS, lime in tho ami. 
vii. 17. Tit). 12. 21. 3 t-jrmni'sia ei pubstm. 
Suet. Ao£. 89. Claud. 0 b'biKUhot*. 

41. Denali. 2. 7 Sen. Truiq. An, 9. 

B Su<9. A up. 85. Plln. 6 vostin cosnutoii* rot 
lip. HI. 5. i». I i. aroubiUiria. 

A solo uti, Win. Bp.ii!. 9 Hnr. Ep 1. 13. 18* 
I. ft. n. 16. Souf Kp Cb. V.*t. IS. Motth. 
78 in sols, li it axil II 
V(tato, (imbalol nudn*, 10 .Mart iii.50.Hor.Sil . 


ii. 6 77. ta, nuidwm, ral -us 

11 aorta, coronsa vrt co» ]6 Mart. Ui. 12. V!rjj. 

rolls). Kcl, in 88. iv.fil. 

12 vitta,tseiifie, valient* alii. S3, *. 54, (ko. Jtiu. 

nisei. 3 s. 5, 

J3 philyro, Hor. Od. 11. 17 deusinvoosbanl,Qu'n. 
7. 23. li. 11. 13, Sm. U. l»r. LburP diis iTapp* 
3. 230. Vltg. Eel vL el uon« precuri, tuuBor 
Mi. Juv. v. 36. xv, 50. I bukm'i to (h« gods. 
Mart. xiii. >87. l)v, F. and (o pray lor libpui* 
v. 337. Plin xvi. 14. boss, Lav. mix. 43. 

14 Piuud. Pseud. v. 2» 2. 18 Tibu). i. 1*19, Plant 
A m pit. ui. 4, 16 Cist. U. 1. w. Ht* 

13 unguenu vei aroma* Sot, il. 6. 67. 
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thee . 1 The table was consecrated by setting on it the images 
of the Lares and salt-holders.® 

Salt was held in great veneration by* the ancients. It was 
always used in sacrifices ; thus also Moses ordained . 8 It was the 
chief thing eaten by the ancient Homans with bread and 
cheese/ as cresses 5 by the ancient Persians. Hence salarium, 
a salary or pension ; b thus, salaria mult is mblraxit , quos otiosos 
videbat accipere, sq, Antoninus Pius . 7 

A family. salt- cellar 8 was kept with great care. To spill the 
salt at table was esteemed ominous. 9 Setting the salt before a 
Stranger was reckoned a symbol of friendship, as it still is by 
some eastern nations. 

From the savour w hich salt gites to food, and the insipidity 
of unsalted meat, sal was applied to the mi ( iid ; hence sal, wit or 
humour; salsus, witty; msulsus , dull, insipid; sales, witty 
sayings; sal Atticum, sales urbani , sales mtra pomaena nuti, 
polite raillery or repartees; sal niger, i. e. amurt sales, bitter 
raillery or satite ; lu in Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 74, sal nujmm means 
simply black salt. 

2Sal is metaphorically applied also to things; thus, tectum plus 
salts quam sum plus halibut , the house displayed more of neat- 
ness, taste, and elegance, ihnn of expense. Nulla in cot pore 
mica salts. 

The custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, 
prevailed also among the Greeks and Persians, particularly of 
Hercules * hence called epitrapezius, ami, of making libations. 12 

In making an oath or a prayer, the ancients touched the 
table as an altar, and to violate it by any indecent word or 
action was esteemed impious. u To this Virgil alludes, A<'u. vii. 
IN. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the accommodation 
of travellers, the Romans, when they were in foreign Countries, 
or at a distance from home, used to lodge at fct»e houses ot 
certain persons, whom they in return entertained at their houses 
in Home. This was esteemed a very intimate connection, arid 
called Hosmvjw, or jus hospitu. 1 * Hence hospks is put both for 
a host or entertainer, and a guest. 15 

This connection was formed also will* states, by the whole 

1 Ma<ir. Sat. ill. H. 7 C-iptloVm. in vita rjua, Mart, V*. 41. Curt, v 8. ^t'mm .lonptlia (l«t- 
V t'i JRn. I. 7.JH. Nil. 7. 13 Ov. Aiu. L4.27. Juv. tr. H, «v. In, Virg. Jin. 

tii. 186. 71$. Klaut. $ piiUtriirun aalinrtm, ««. i| 110. ; it. 83 him ittocunjun- 

Cure, i 1. Al.uv. Am. vas. 14 Uf j. U gi, Cic, O. Ft. f. 1. 

1.4.27. Ann. xv.G4. 9 Itur. Oil. ii. ]C, 14. lit Ov. Met *.224. Plant. no*, »ilo ttuqupm o*«l- 

8 sdiiiiuniin ajipiwiin, Peat. Mott. ii. 2 4$. Cls. |*««e 61 ronnu- 

Aniuit, it. 10 t’ ln, mi 7 a. 41. 8 JicHpot* M>a- t tare ImapVluirt «ti, 

3 Lmit. u.U. H r.OU Gif. Fam. lx. IS. Jin. pitnm nnu Jnulti « iIm Von, i>. I.iv. nr. 

li». 23.20. Hut. xavi. in. II. lior. fap. ii. Z. anil multi jtwsi, Co. 16. aniiciuuw, ei more 

?.*. 41. _ bO. Enin. U. 24. iH^mre rnajontni mioiu mvo, 

4 «.»r. Sat. IL 2. 17. Ii Nop. A it. 13 Catul. ml howri'tom Divin. 1. Snot. Cul. S. Ta*. Anne 

5 rui&tuWuin. 84. (Sh. of D'leruig’i 27, a, 97. Fit. v. 2. ii TO.ikimointwiMfcwr*), 

b Ctc. Tttac, v, Ji.Suftt. wUllmi) 4. hospiilum cum aliquo Tat. Ann. ii. 70. Vl.2$» 

Tib. 4& Mar* lit. 7. 12 sut. SjJt. ltr ® .00. te/o, Wv. Ciu jtm- Aug. b& 
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Roman people, or by particular persona. Hence clientele 
hospitiaque provinciaha , attachments, and dependencies in the 
provinces. 1 Public i hospitii jura, Piin. iiL 4*. 

Individuals used anciently to have a tally (tessera hospital u 
tatis), or piece of wood cut into two parts, of which each party 
kept one. They swore fidelity to one another by Jupiter, hfenca 
called hospital is. Hence a person who had violated the rites 
of hospitality, and thus precluded himself access to any family, 
was said conkiieoisse tksseraw.* '' „ * 

A league of hospitality was sometimes formed by persons at 
a distance, by mutually sending presents to one another. 3 » 

The relation of hospttes was esteemed next to that of parents 
and clients. To violate it washes teemed the greatest iuipiety. 4 

The reception of any stranger w as called hospitiumi or plur, 
-ia, and also the hohse or apartment in which he was enter* 
t, Tincd; thus, ho, spit aim sit tua villa mourn ; dtvisi in hospitio, 
lodgings; hospital k cubiculum , the guest-chamber ; 5 hospitio 
utebatur Tu/li , lodged at the house of. Hence Florus oqlte 
Ostia, maritimum urbis hospitiurn , the maritime store house of 
the city. 6 So Virgil culls Thrace, kospitium antiquum Trope, a 
place in ancient hospitality with Troy. JAnquere pollutum 
hospitium, to abandon a place where the laws of hospiujity had 
been violated, i. e. locum in quo jura hospitii viol at a fucnranL 1 
'1 he Homan nobility used to build apartments 8 for strangers, 
called hospital! a, on the right and left end of their houses, with 
separate entries, that upon their arrival they might be received 
there, ,and not into the peristyle or principal entry ; pkristylium, 
so called because surrounded with columns. 9 

The ctKNA of the Romans usually consisted of two parts^ 
called mens a prim a, the first course, consisting of different kinds 
of meat; and mknsa secuxda vel altera, the second course, 
consisting of fruits and sweetmeats. 10 

In later times the first part of the ccena was called uustatio, 
or uu&tcs, consisting of dishes to excite the appetite, a whet, 
and wine mixed with water and sweetened with honey, called 
mulsum ; 11 whence what was eaten and drunk u to whet the 
appetite, was named tromulsis, 18 and the place where these 
things were kept, prqmulsidarium, v. -re, or gustatobujm. 14 But 
yustatio is also put for an occasional refreshment through the 
day, or tor breakfast. 15 

1 l#W. U. 22. v. 28. aenta which Cwdinua fi L'tv. I. 35, Flor. L 4, ®. 17, PUn wrii, 24. 

54, Oic. Vcrr. sends when, ui ab> 7 Virp. .Yin, ni. 15 . bL 12 
to. 66. G‘»t. It. 11. icnris, he f.w.ncU with 8 dotnuncuto. 13 Cic. Fain. Ik. 16. SB. 

S. >lb. 18. C«w. B. Q. him « IcjiRue of hospi* 9 Viti. vj. lft. Suet. Sen. Rp. 123. 

LSI. \ irg. jEu. i*. Aur. 82 14 Petr. 31. Plin. u 12. 

2 Phut. P«n, t. 1.22. 801. 10 Set v. Virg 3En. i. Ep, v, 6. Man. sir. 

£. 32. CUl. i*. 1. 27. 4 0*11.1.13 Vug. Ami. 216. 7-4, vm 284. 88. 

Gift U t Pr. l». II. V. 55. Oic. v*ru v. 42. 11 Petr, 33. SI. Mart.xL 15 Piin. Ep. IB. 5. *1. 

8 <jh» mhtit hoe* 5 l)v, K ti. 546, Punt. 33. 54. Her. Sat 11. 4. 1 6. Suet. Am 76 Vcfe. 

pitta qimm jnuguret i. 6*69 Liv. ]. 68, ii. 26. Cm lutr. liv. 10, Tat. 11. 
tbtnl, Ctetlicus,— pro- 14. Oral. ii. 70. Fto, U. 5* 
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The principal dish at supper was called c<kn* caput pel 

POMPA. 1 

The Romans usually began their entertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits : hence ab ovo v&qv k ad mala, from the 
beginning to the end of supper. 8 

The dishes 8 held in the highest estimation by the Romans 
are enumerated by Gel l i us, Macrobius, Statius, Marti ah a, &c. 4 
a peacock, (pavq, v. -u$)* first used by Bortensius, the orator, 
at a supper which he gave when admitted into the college of 
priests f* a pheasant (fkasiana, ex Phnsia Colchidis Jluvio) ; 7 a 
bird called attayen vel -ena, from Ionia or Phrygia; a guinea- 
hen (i avis Afra , gallma Nvrmdicu vel Afi'icana);* a Melian 
crane, an Ambracian kid ; nightingales, luscinia ; thrushes, 
turdi ; ducks, geese, &c. Tomaoulum, vel ibicivm, 18 sausages or 
puddings. 11 v 

Sometimes a whole boar was served up (hence called animal 
propter convivia natum, and pobcus trojanus), stuffed with the 
flesh of other animals. 1 * 

The Romans were particularly fond of fish ; 13 muUus , the 
mullet; rhombus , thought to be the turbot; rnurana, the 
lamprey; scar us, the soar, or schar; acipenser, the sturgeon; 
lupus , a pike, &c. ; but especially of shell-fislt, pisces testacei , 
vectines, pectunculi , vel conchtlia, ostrea, oysters, &c\, which 
they sometimes brought all the way from Britain, 11 lrorn Kuttipia, 
Richborough in Kent ; also snails {cochlea). 

Oyster-beds 15 were first invented by one Sergius A rata, before 
the Mamie war, A. U. COO, on the shore of Bake,* 6 and on the 
Lucriiie lake. Hence Lucrinc oysters are celebrated* Home 
preferred those of Brundusium ; and to settle the difference, 
oysters used to be brought from thence, and fed for some time 
on the Lucrine lake. 17 

The Romans used to weigh their fishes alive at table; And to 
see them expire was reckoned a piece of high entertainment. 18 

The dishes of the second table, or the dessert, were called 
sell aria ; including fruits, poma vel mala, apples, pears, nuts, 
tigs, olives, grapes ; pistachio, vel -a, pistachio nuts ; amygdala, 
almonds : uva pass cs f dried grapes, raisins ; cariae , dried figs ; 
palmuljfi, c ary oi a, vel dactyli, dates, the fruit of the palm-tree ; 
boleh, mushrooms ; 19 nuclei ptnei, the kernels of pine-nuts ; also 
sweetmeats, confects, or confections, called edulia metlita vel 
dulcmna ; cupedus ; crustula , liba, placenta, artologani , cheese- 

1 Mart. *. ftl.Cic.Tuic. 5 llor. Sat. iu 2. 23. 142. feniio. Jtiv. iv. 141. 

t. 31. Fin. >i. 8, Juv. i. 143. 9 a Phn. Kp. 1. 15. 

% llor. Sat. 1.3 fl. Gic. 8 adiltali com in sac-nr* 10 ah Inwco. 16 pttiiuruui vivaria. 

Paui.it ah dolii, Pliji. x. 20. a. S3. 11 Jtiv, x 355. Mart. I. 16 In B&ianw. 

3 ^Antia. 7 Mart. i.i. 8S. xliL 72. 42. 9. Vetr. 31. 17 Piin. it. 84. a. 7ft 

4 On II. vtL 16. Macroh. Sen. HHv. H. Petr. 79. 12 Juv. i. 141. Maorob. Hor.Kn. iL 44. 

Sat ti. 9. Sint Sitv. Mami. v. 372. Sat. ii. 2. 16 Pliu. la. 17. & 9ft. 

iv. 6. 6. Mart v.7H. ix. 8 H«r. Ep. iL hi. Mart 13 Maornb. Sat IL 11. Sen. Nat. Q.lit 17, IS. 
4>i. »u 53, 4w. xih. 6L 78. Juv. xi. 14 Rutupiiioque edit* 19 Plin. i, 7. 
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cakes, or the like; c&ptm, almond-cakes; scriblita, tartf, Ac,, 
whence the maker of them, the pastry-cook, or the confectioner, 
was called pikor vel conditor dttlciarius, placentarius, lifruiius. 
crustularius , &c. 

There were various slaves who prepared the victuals, who 
put them in order, and served them up. . 

Anciently the baker and cook ( pistor et coquus vel cocus } 
were the same. 1 An expert cook was hired occasionally, whose 
distinguishing badge was a knife which he carried. But after 
the luxury of the table was converted into an art, cooks were 
purchased at a great price. Cooks from Sicily in particular 
were highly valued ; hence Sicula dopes, nice dishes/ 

There were no bakers at Rome before A. U. 580; baking 
was the work of the women ; but Plutarch says, that anciently 
Roman women used neither to hake nor cook victuals.* 

The chief cook, who had the direction of the kitchen , 4 was 
Willed ARCHiMAQiRus . 5 The butler, who had the care of pro- 
visions, pro mu s coxuus, procurator penu il He who put them do 
order, structoh, and sometimes carved, the same with carptot?, 
carpus, or scissor. He who had the charge of the hall, 

AT ItIKNSIB, 7 hJ 

They were taught carving as an art, and performed it to the 
sound of music, hence called chironowontes vel gestimlatares* 

I he slaves who waited at table were properly allied wikistri. 
lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt® with napkins, 1 ® who had 
their different tasks assigned them; some put the plate in 
order ; 11 some gave the guests water for their hands, and towels 
to wipe them ; x * Borne served about the bread ; some brought in 
the dishes, 1 * and set the cups; some carved; some served the 
wine , 14 Ac. In hot weather there were some to cool the room 
with fans , 15 and to drive away the flies . 18 Maid-servants 17 also 
sometimes served at table 18 

When a master wanted a slave to bring him anything, he 
made a noise with his fingers . 18 

The dishes were brought in, either on the tables themselves, 
or more frequently on frames (fkrcula vel repositotua), each 
frame containing a variety of dishes; hence pr&bere cctnam 
terms vel satis ferculis, i. e. missibus , to give a supper of three 
or six courses. 2 ® But fercula is also sometimes put for the dishes 

1 R«*l. Plant, AhI. ii.4. 5 Jtt*. is. IPS. cl net i, Hor SaU >5 0. 17 famnlw. 

183. ill. 2, 3. Pwjttd. hi. 0 ponut uutf-iii omne 107. , l*i. 18 Viri; ^Kn.v “OS^Snct, 

‘4 3. 30. q iovesountut homines, lOlmteiB aucrineli Sunt. Tib. 44 Curt, v. 1. 

8 I/IV. xaxix. 0 PHn. Cic. Nat. JJ, u. (47. Gal. Sit. 19 dijplis annuit, Mar*, 

(x. 17 s. 81. Mail vnr. Plant. Pseud, ii 8.14. 11 argentum ordinnb&ot, Ui. W \ i 80. %W, U9. 
280. AlUftu. xi v £1. Hoi. Sat. n. 2. Ifi. Sen. JSr'AT, Vrt,, 12. Pietr* 87. 

H'*r. (h 1. Pi. 1. )8 7 M.irt. iv. 4&. Jmr. v. 12 Petron. 31. 80 Petr. 85. 00. Phi*. 

8 Plm. xvili, 11, « f4. I3u. vsj iSj. 1*. U0. 13 option u» mfcrreViairt. xvviil. 2. t. 5. xxkHi. 
V*r. U. Uiut, (i JU. vi. KW Cir Par. v. A 11 Virg. Jbn. 1 705. #8. Riot, Am*. 

Oii»at. Hum. HI. s. 8 .Pit. v. 181. xi 187. J uv. ▼ 56. 50, Ac. 1. S3. 

86. Petr. 3$ , 80. 15 SabeUiu 

4 qui roqumtt piaerat. 0 sure not i, vel tltn 10 Mart. ill. Sa- 
if K 
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or the meat So mkns« ; thus tnensas, i. e. lances magnas instor 
inensarum, rtpositoriis importer e} Sometimes the dishes® were 
brought in and set down separately. 8 

A large platter 1 * * 4 containing various kinds of meat was called 
mazonomum ; 5 * which was handed about, that each of the guests 
might take what he chose. Vitellius caused a dish of immense 
size to be made, which he called the Shield of Minerva, tilled 
with an incredible variety of the rarest and nicest kinds ot 
meat.* 

At a supper given to that emperor by his brother upon his 
arrival in tne city , 7 2000 of the most choice fishes, and 7000 
birds, are said to have been served up. Vitellius used to 
breakfast, dine, and sup with different persons the same day, 
and it never cost any of them less than 400,000 sesterces, about 
£3229, :is. Ad, Thus he is said to have spent in less than a 
year, novies millies H. S. u e. £7, 265, 625. 5 

An uncommon dish was introduced to the sound of the flute, 
and the servants were crowned with flowers . 9 

In the time of supper the guests were entertained with music 
and dancing, sometimes with pantomimes and play-actors ; 19 
with fools 11 and buffoons, and even with gladiators; 1 - but the 
more sober had only persons to read or repeat select passages 
from books (anaonost.e vel acuoamata). Their highest pleasure 
at entertainments arose from agreeable conversation . 13 

To prevent the bad effects of repletion, some used after 
supper to take a vomit : thus Caesar (accnbuit, tp.trix.itw agebat , 
i e. post coertam vomer e volcbat, uieoque largius edebat , wished 
to vomit after supper, and there lore eat heartily ), 14 also before 
supper and at other times . 16 Even women, after bathing before 
•upper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to sharpen 
their appetite . 16 

A sumptuous entertainment 17 was called auguralis ; pontifi- 
calis vel pontiftcum; saliaris, because used by these priests; or 
dubia, ubi tu dubita, quid stimas potutsimum, 1 * 

When a person proposed supping with any one without in- 
vitation, or* as we say, invited himself , 19 he was called hosphs 
oblatus, and the entertainment, subita condictaqvk ocknula.^ 

1 Hot. Siit. il.fi. 1 04. 7 coma adventitia. 13 Ole. Sen. 14. Hor, of PalernUn it drunk 
Mart ill. 50. he, 83 x.1. 8 Dik.Ixv..?, TuC. Hut. But. ti, 6. 70. up before i>H)4t, tnj fo- 

Auaou. 8. ii. 05, 1 1 Cu .Ait. xut vokn an eager apjM-tite, 

Juv. XI. 64. Plia sum. 9 Mwirflb Sat. »i- 12. 7 * Juv.Yi.4sf7. 

11. a. 42. Petr. 31. 47. 10 Peir. SO, 36. I’luut. 15 Suet. V it. 13. Oie 17 e.X'iialaoia.Ojslma vel 
OH. Stich, ‘ 12. Ab. S[uit, Phil, it, 41, Ol*. i. 3. "jtifiara, 

S palin* vfl cstlni. Adrian. ^6, vmmmt, ut t'di.nt ft- lHOic Pam. vii 26. Alt. 

8 Huf.Siit. ii,8 42. 2. 11 mononc'., Piin. IC|». duiit, ut vemitftl, liiey r. U. Hw Od i. 37 i>. 

JS. ix 17. Otpil, Vopo. 4. vomit, that tiny may 1 1 24 Sul. n. 2 r it». 

l<inx vvi scutHla. 12 Cic. Alt, i. 12. Fam. eat , they e„t, liutt tbi*y Ter. PliOr. It 2. 28. 

5 « li ilmo. >n v, 9. Nr* p. Att, >iil. rn^y vomit, Sen. Helv, 1W rutum eicnrultxit ve. 

•dumtm qumldan e lu- 14. Suet. Aug, 78. Pint. 9, ad canam, Cio, 

Kina «l iaele. Pp, u 10 iti, 5, vt. dl, 16 FaWni eexiarluv al* I. V, Suet. Tib. td, 

fi tier. Hut. viii. 66. ix. 36 Cell. in. IS. ter tlouitur ante mbum, 26 Pun. Fuel. StwL 
Pun xxxv. 12. a. 46, xih. J X. mix. 7. M.JU TmIujuji fiieturnti t»rax* Oapd«Sl. 

Suet. V it. id. ui. Ml. ini, a xeuoutl xexi&riu* 
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An entertainment given to a person newly returned from 
abroad , was called coena adventitia vel -tor la, vel viatica; by 
patrons to their clients, coena recta, opposed to bportula ; by a 
person, when he entered on an office, cckna aditiaus vel 
aojjcialis . 1 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at their houses early in 
the morning, to pay their respects to them, 2 and sometimes to 
attend them through the day w herever they went, dressed in a 
white toga, hence called antkambulones, nivvi qutritks ; and 
from their number, turba togata, et pr»eceden ti a lonoi agminis 
gfhcia. b On which account, on solemn occasions, they were 
invited to supper, and plentifully entertained in the hall. This 
was called cckna recta, i. e. justa et sokmuis adeoque lauta et 
opipara , a formal plentiful supper; hence cormvari recta , sc* 
cxna, rede et dapsile , i. e. abuudanter , to keep a good table. 
So vivere recto, vel cum recto apparatus 

Hut upon the increase of luxury, it became customary under 
the emperors, instead of a supper, to give each, at least of the 
poorer clients, a certain portion or dole of meat to carry home 
in a pannier or small basket (sportula) ; which likewise being 
found inconvenient, money was given in place of it, called also 
sportula, to the amount generally of 100 quadratics , or twenty- 
five asses, i. e. about la. 7dL each; sometimes to persons of 
rank, to women as well as men. This word is put likewise fur 
the hire given by orators to those whom they employed to 
applaud them, while they were pleading. 5 

JSportulje, or pecuniary donations instead of suppers, were 
established by Nero, but abolished by Domitian, and the custom 
of formal suppers restored. 6 

The ordinary drink of the Homans at feasts was wine, which 
they mixed with water, and sometimes with aromatics or spices, 
they used water either cold or hot. 7 

A place w here wine was sold b was called cknqpolium ; where 
mulled wines and hot drinks were sold, thkrmofolhim . 9 

Wine anciently was very rare. It was used chiefly in the 
worship of the gods. Young men below ^thirty, and women alt 
their lifetime, were forbidden to drink it, unless at sacrifices, 
whence, according to some, the custom of saluting female rela- 
tions, that it might be known whether they had drunk wine, 
llut afterwards, when wine became more plentiful, the^e re- 
strictions were removed ; which Ovid hints was the case even in 
the time of Tarquin the Proud. 10 


i Siw>*. Vit ]•>. Claud. 8 Jnv. i. 96. Hi I 60. til. 7. 75, 8 tsb»nia vlnaria. 

9. Piuut. Bacrh. i. 1. viu, 49. *. 44. Mart.i. Plui.Ep.Sl.I4. 9 PUul. Uttd. <i. 8. 43, 

0(. Mart. vni. 60. SirB. 56. 18. Hi. 7. 6 S?r. Iti.Uottt. 7,. PneuH. u. 4. S3. 

Kp.A5.iaS. 4 Juv. v.84. Surt A up. 7 Jnr. v. 63. vt. 803. 16 Val. Max. It. 1.6 vi* 

8 ittluura, Mart.il 18. 74. Claud. 81. V«p. Mart i. 13. wii.. 67.7. 3. 0*41. *. 83. Plus, 

j. iH, 36 iv. S. Juv. i. 19. Sent. Bp. HO. l^d, Ifto, Phut Cure. xlv. 13. Flat. Q. Rons* 

l'.S, v. 18. 5 Jur. i, 96, 180. Mart. Si. 3, 13. Mil. til 2, fit, G, Vv. Vast. iL 740* 
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Vineyard* came to be so much cultivated, that it appeared 
agriculture was thereby neglected ; on which account Domithui, 
by an edict, prohibited any new vineyards to be planted in 
Italy, and ordered at least the one Half to be cut down in the 
provinces. But this edict was soon after abrogated . 1 

The Homans reared their vines by fastening them to certain 
trees, os the poplar and the elm ; whence these trees were said 
to be married 2 * to the vines, and the vines to them: a and the 
plane-tree, to which they were not joined, is elegantly called 

C.IXEBS. 4 

Wine was made anciently much in the same manner as it is 
now. The grapes were picked 5 in baskets 6 made of osier, and 
stamped . 7 The juice was squeezed out by a machine called 
tokculum, -or, -arc, vel -at turn , or prelum, a press : torcular was 
propmrly the whole machine, and prelum , the beam which 
pressed the grapes . 8 The juice was made to pass 9 through a 
strainer (saccus vel colum), and received into a large vat or tub 
(lacus ), 10 or put into a large cask (dolium ), 11 made of wood or 
potter’s earth, until the ferinentution was over ; 12 hence vinum 
dolt are. Hie liquor which came out without pressing was 
called prut / opum , or mustum lixivium . u 

The must or new wine (mustum) was refined , 14 by mixing it 
with the yolks of pigeons’ eggs ; lD the white of eggs is now used 
for that purpose. Then it was poured 10 into smaller vessels or 
casks 17 made usually of earth, hence called testae , 18 covered over 
with pitch or chalk, iy and bunged or stopped up hence relwre 
vel delinere dolnim vel cadum , to open, to pierce, to broach . 21 
Wine was also kept in leathern bags (utbks ). From new wine, 
a book not ripe for publication is called mustern liber , by 
Pliny,** 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, or the 
year when it was made ; hence nunc wiki fumosos veterts pru- 
ftrte Falerms copsulti (sc. cadoa), now bring for me mellow 
Falemian, that recalls the name of some ancient consul : and 
the oldest was always put farthest back in the cellar ; hence in- 
teriore notu Fakrni , with a cup of old Falemian wine.** 

When a cask was emptied, it uas inclined to one side, and 
the wine poured out. The Romans did not use a siphon or 
spiggot, as we do ; hence verier e cadum, to pierce, to empty. 

1 Suet. Otini. 7. 14. Squall, quullll. A«ci, IS PUnt, P«eud, II. S. 21 Ter. Kraut, hi. 1 Si. 

2 mariUiri, Uor. Jbiji. ii. fin itue vel liicellie. 6-1. Pin*. air, i). C«Kim. $n coiucem aditrSrhiia 

10 . 1 < aU'dbnritur. Ixii 41. pte« doinovere ,impliO» 

8 duct ad arbnrcK vldu- K irabi qua uva preini- 14 delascalalur, i J», <qr ah amphora, to 

m, to ha vreddad to lur, Serv. Vuq. fl. ii. 15 Hor. Sat n. 4. 58. rmima tbs rork In- 

H'ldowod :ro<>«, i, a. vi- 242. Vitr. vi, 0. 16 rftftumun crusted with p tch from 

tilmg tauqmun uxuri- 9 trangnwttebulur. 17 amuhonE vel cadi. tli^ cask H>ir. iti.8. 10. 

but |uu civ’lia Mlu HI Mait. «ii. 61. JJ. xiv. Id H<>r. Od. t. 2t)> 2. i.t. 22 Pun. xitrm. Itt. Ep» 
privatfl*, Hot. Od. iv. 104. Ov. Fati. tv. &H8. 21. 4. rtii. 2|. 

a SO. Plm. Ep. ii. 20. 29 ublihe vel picaUU ct 23 Hur. (.id, i. 20. it J. 

4 Hur. Od. ii. 15. 4, li cupa vel serin. qfpsaiiB, 8. iti. W. 12. 28, 8, Kug 

I ikoerpthttutur. 12 doneo detei buerU. 20 ulHumtas. i 5.4. Tibull 14.1.37. 
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Inver turn AUphanh (sc. pocvlis) viaaria tola (sc. vasa, i* e* ea4(^ 
v. Ingenas), they turn over whole casks into lr.rge cups imde Rt 
Atife®, R town in Samnium. 1 

Sometimes wine was ripened by being* placed in the smoke 
above a fire, 8 or in an upper part of the house, 3 whence it was 
said descenders. Often it was kept to a great age. 4 Wine 

M , wet; fyt he ttppUe* the term halation mint have reduced it to 

,r ‘ only to the cask lu which the the note of & syrap or extract, 

TftR application of tht, jfanqriim win« w a* enclosed. At the **me In Ui« epae «f U.e ♦&»«!• winci, it 
to the waUnwiag of wm#* was time, it ipust b« acknowledged. \$ true, this eftect Would tie So 
borrowed I mm the Asiatic*, who that th* practice in question was ao«># Bt^aanr# counteracted by 
were in the habit of exposing liable to great abuse; and w« the influence of the insensible 
toeir wine* U» the bent ot the may readily oonoeivt, that, from fcrnittnlaiton , and a Urge pro* 
nun on the top* Of their house*, the success attending ih* expert portion ol th# original extractive 
and alter wards pUcm \ them in menl as applied to tins fii st*r»te matter, as well as ot the hatero- 
apartnieuU wonued ti.im below, growth*. H might happen that gvoeous substances ««#pendfd 
lu order that they own hi tie mure many inferior win,-*, though not with It, would be precipitated## 
speedily rendered fit lor use. As at all adapted for the operation, the eidee and bottoms <<f the ve*. 
the iiufi*. by wkffch the ancient would nevertheless bn mude to sola, in th* form Of U?#*; b«* 7 in 
dwellings ww® heated, warn timUrpn it, in the v«iir> hope of other ii*»lari«e», the process of 
probably made to open i»lo tl»e betteiing their condition; that, in spin wit ion would go on, Wbb- 
apotliera, it is obvious that a from an anxiety U> accelerate the out much abatement (rwn this 
tolerably steady temperature process, ths wines would be cause. Henoe it com?*. Uial so 
couid be easily suppled, uml tome, tines ex posed (o a destroc- many of the andient wme* have 
th»t ihu vessels vi ou<d b« fully live heat ; or that, from uiattmi. been described as thick and 
exposed to the w tidii of the lion to die miking ot the vms» fat; and that they were not; 
smoke. Although the tendency sols, (he smoke mljht enter deemed rip# bn use, until ti&f 
ut this procedure may. according tu«m, and impart a repulsive hud at <j aired on oily suMMrtli- 
to «ur mudem notions, appear savour to inn too tents. As these ««** ft om ago. Bence, too. the 
very questionable , yet, when for r«u wine* were m great re- practice of employing 6trsinft|r* 
allot lively eousUln vd, it duos quest at Romo, and id tun pro- feuli Viunfi ) to U*rity them, 
not *>oe»n to dlttei much liotn v me«, the il-mUim would often and tree them from thecr dreg*, 
tlut of thw more recent method be templed to send inditleieot In fact, they utteu become 
ol m-Howing Madeira, and other spcoineti* into the market ; and cimsohdmnd to such a degree, 
strong wines, by placing thorn « is not, rwrhap*, without meson that they could no lunger be 
iu 4 hot Looser, or in the virunty thut MmUal inveighs so bitierly poured from tr.e \ Patels. and it 
of r tnirheti-lif e or hiker's overt* agum-t the produce of tlu« fums- was necessary to dissolve them 
Which ts found to assist the do- ri* ul Marseilles, particularly in hot water, Indore the* could 
vcinpauient of iheir tlavotu, bud those of one Manna, Who Seem* be drunk. We mam Irani Arts* 
to thing them to nn retly roam- tobave been a notorious offender tofle thut sunt# of the *f roojprr 
ri(j. As me ftarthon vusee, in to t'oift line, and whom the poet wine*, su.h a* the Arcadian, 
winch thn wines were humorously supposes to have were reduced toaconi rete mass, 

prtsei ''i d,jv«r(i dote tided by an a ns mind riom irvauing Rmno, when exposed In skies tolh« ex- 
ample coating nf p'tch «r pita lest he snould t>a competed to tiou ut the smoke, end the 
tei, it is not likely that thensuioJte drink hi* own wines. wine vases, discovered among 

rou Ui penetrate, so as to alloy One certain r^nsuqfuHnee of i he the mu of Herculaneum and 

and vnlale the genuine Us in long exposure ot the amphoric Pompeii, have generally ben 
and odour Of the liquor , but the to the inHuMire ol the liuuanrim found to coulmn a quantity of 
warmth which wan kept up by most hate hem, that a portion eaithy matter. It is clear, then, 
ils nieuOh would ha v* the ehec of the content*, would exhale, thut those wines which were 
ol sid'iMung th«harhhfti*ssut the mid that ihe residue would uc> designed tor long keeping eouid 
stronger wine-, ami, v mb ibly, of quire a greater or less tie glee ol not Wee been sub ec ted to th# 
dissipating O a coitj.ui (strut, unnsutimi'e lor, however wall highest temporal ure of the fu J 
tho pntnnt aroma of the coiuli- lli« vase* might have been coat- mar mm, without being almost 
lueuts null which* they were ed and lined, nr however wire- alkvsys rkduceil to ao extract. 
impi‘> ci sfod. Although l ibutiuri tudy they might have boon Indeed, Columella vysnrs the 
(•ires »!* epithet “smuky 1 to closed, jnat, tiom the nature of Operator that sum imjjht be the 
Uio frVh nitH wines thus )u#> the materials employed in their issue of foe pi oces* #nd recowo 
pared, , ud Horace apeak* ol the oqmpo«Hmn, lrm« ihe action ut meuds chat there should bealott 
am|ih>na uitii which he (K-upiokcd the rtunui fluid from within, and above the apotheca, hit# which 
to relrhrale the oatends of the effect of the sumke and heat ihe wines could be removed — 
March, a* having boon laid up from wi'hout, it was quite i«i- “«s ntrtut ntmot sn/fitiO'ie wJi* 
“to Imbibe the sni nke.” during pcs-ibie that some degree of eota tint. 

the cons* Iship id Tuliua, they oautlii lion s non id n«»t take place, For tiic more pm inn* wine*, 
are nut to be understood as *1- As the inure volatile imrt« «1 the the ancient* occasionally mu- 
linllng to tne lUvour ot the must weir often evapuruted by pioyed of gin**. *1 he 

liquor but merely to the process boding, and as venous solid or uot'lva, vases, cups, and other 
by whit h it *» ui brought to a viM'id ingredients were added artich** ot that material, whu*h 
hLgh degree ol mellowness, 'Ihe to (he wn*v previously to its in- are to he s#fn m eterjr collection 
deserlptioo of Uvid, however, (induction into the urn phone, it of antvquitie*-, prove that they 
may b>" Konaidcred as more coi- is uiouifesl that a luither ex- had brought the mauutactuxe l# 

1 Hnr. Od. ni, 29. 2. PJiii. xtv. 1. s, 3. Mart na edition*. v. 34. Per*, hr. S8.VM1. 

SaUii.B,3H, iii.81 x. 3b. 4 Hi.r, ud, lii. 21.7.14. iL 7* 

8 Her* Odi hi. B. 11. $ iu bunco vs) anothe- Id, Cic.Rrui.28tl. Jay, 
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made in the consulship of Opimius, A. U. 63*% watt to be met 
with in the time of Pliny, near 300 Tears after. 1 In order to 
make wine keep, they used to boil* the must down to one h&lf, 


a great degree «f perfection. W a 
know, that, for preserving fruits, 
they Certainly (gum' the prefor- 
**uc« to glass jars , and, at tha 
supper ol Trimalcia, so admira- 
bly depicted by Petroniua, even 
aini hor® of glass are said to 
t.AVft bwn iiHiftducad. Whether 
itiey were ol the full quadrants! 
measure dors not appear ; but, 
in ail probability, they were of 
more moderate dimensions, for 
we are told by Martial, that the 
choicest Ealerobui wait kept in 
small glanH bottles; and neither 
the number ol the guests, nor 
the quality ol the liquor, suppos- 
ing it to have b**eu genuine, 
would have justified the use of 
lull-sued amphorw, on the ouca- 
eion above alluded to. 

The ancients wore careful to 
rack their wines only when the 
wind was northerly, its they had 
observed that they were apt to 
hv turbid when It blew in an op 
polite dliection The weaker 
sorts were transtened. In (he 
Spring, to the vessel* in whch 
they were destined to rem a m ; 
the stronger kinds during vum- 
mer; but those grown on ilijr 
•nils, were not drawn oit until 
atrer tne winter hoist ce. Ac- 
corriint to Plutarch, wines were 
uu»st affected by the wind 
and such «s lemumed tmcli mged 
by u, were pinnuunoed likely to 
beep well. Hence, at Athens 
»ndf m other parts of Hitew, 
there was a feast in hunour of 
Rucohus, on the eleventh da y of 
the month Anthcsieiion, when 
(he westeily w nxU nad generally 
vet in, at whiih iho pt oil nee irf 
the preceding vintage was first 
lasted. In aider in allure cus- 
tomers, yarunt* tiirks .ippear to 
have been piactised by the an- 
ci-nt wine dealers, some, ior 
instance, nut Iho new vintage 
into a cask that had been '**- 
•Ofied with an Old and bu,l) fla- 
voured wine, others placed 
cheese and nuts it. the cellar, 
that those who enured might bo 
tempted to eat and thus have 
thetr palsies blunted, before to* y 
tasted tire wine. The buyei is 
recommended by Florentine- to 
taste the wme$ he proposes to 
purchase, tTunug a noitli wmd, 
when he will have this fairest 
ch'ince of forming on accurate 
judgment of iheii qualities, 

'the undent wines were, for 
the most pad, designated ac- 
cording lo the plate* whoie they 

C rvw ; but (vc< psionslly they 
oiroived the appellation of the 
grapes from which they were 


I to spe< n m JsuerimeU 
Us reduetuui, Plin.xiv. 


made; and (he name of the vine, 
or vineyard, stood indiscrimi- 
nately tor that of the wme, 
When very old, they received 
cei tain epithets Indicati ve ol that 
circumstance, as vuvptas, eontu- 
iunt, Opimumwm Atmicivm>. Rut, 
»■ it sometimes happened, that, 
by long keeping, they lost their 
original flavour, or acquired a 
disagreeably bitter taste, it was 
not unusual to Introduce into 
them a portion ol must, with the 
view of correcting these defects; 
wine I bus cured was called tn«- 
m»i reeeuta turn. The wine pre- 
sented to persona ol distinction 
was termed yipowto*, or IxMini* 
nuw, Such was the rich sweet 
wine, of which IMytsos had 
twelve amphoric given him by 
Moron sod which was so highly 
valued by the donor, that hr kept 
it carefully concealed from nil 
his household, save his wife and 
the inteiidaut of his stores, ua 
Its att i actions were not easily 
resisted. 

Noun of the inoi e generous 
wines were rn honed fit for 
drinking before the tilth year, 
and the majority nf them were 
kept lor a much longer period. 
The thin white wines are stated 
by Oaten lo have npened soon- 
est; acquiring, first, a certain 
riegrue ol sharpness, which, by 
the time limy were ten yeuis 
old, gave place lo a ijratUul 
pungency, it they did not turn 
and within Ike first four years. 
Even tiie strong and dry white 
nines, he remarks, nut with- 
standing their body, weie liable 
io aeeecency alter the tenth 
year, imlm-s thr v had been kept 
with dim care, bat it they es 
CJijnd tins dangei, they might 
be preserved for an indefinite 
iength of time- Such was the 
case more eepWi.-iJy wlih the 
Surrentiiie nine, u hich coiitinu- 
e.( raw and harsh until about 
twenty years old, and after* arda 
.in proved progressively, seldom 
toulractnig any unpli stunt lut- 
lernrsH, but retaining its quali- 
ties unimpaired to the last, end 
disputing the palm ot excellence 
with the growths of Katernuiu. 
The ti ..marine wines w hi* h were 
Imported into Italy, wen- thought 
to have ui tamed a model ale ape 
v six or seven years; and suth 
a - v»< re strong enough to bear a 
scu voyage wen* found to be 
much improved by U. 

The lighter tea wine* (nine 
horna fuqMtn) were used for 
count on ut inking, nod would 
seldom endu-e ion„**r than from 


one vintage to another ; but, in 
good Masons, they would Some- 
times be found aapubic et being 
preserved beyond the year* Or 
tb is description we knay suppose 
that ftabine wine tu have been, 
which Horace ©nil# upon id* 
friend to broach when four year* 
old , although In general the 
proper age of the Sabmum was 
Irani seven to fifteen year* , and 
the port ha# abundantly show u, 
in other parts of lus works, that 
he knew hour to value ©Id wine* 
and was seldom content With it 
so young. The atrvnger ilark- 
co loured wines, when tong kept, 
uudeiwent a s peeves of decom- 
position {carn-in orluJKalu), from 
the precipitation of part of the 
extractive matter which they 
contained. This, and the pun- 
gency (arums ) width such win* # 
acquired, w©ve jusiiy esteemed 
the proofs *<f thou having an ived 
at ilia r due age. 'I he genuine 
flavour of the vintage was then 
fully developed, and ail the 
ruughitess ol ita early condition 
was removed. Fi«m the node, 
however, m which the ancient 
wines were preserved, a greater 
or less inspUvsiioH look, place; 
and, it ve may depend on the 
statement of Pliny this was 
men obscrVabe in the morn 
generous hinds , and n.e taste 
bee une di.ugieeahly biller, ob- 
seating the true flavour of the 
liquor. Wine of a middle ace 
was therefore, |u be preferred, 
as bmng the most wholesnuio 
and grateful t b t in those days, 
us we 1 aa our*, it was the ta- 
shioii to place the highest value 
on whatever wu* larest, and an 
extravagant sum was often given 
lor wine* which Wore literally 
not drinkable. Such teems to 
have been ike case with the fa- 
mous vintage of the yc.,r in 
winch 1- Opiinm* Nepos waa 
consul, being Iho 633d Irani the 
foundation of the r ily ; when, 
from the great warmth ot the 
Hummer, all the pioduciuink of 
the earth attained an uncoinnion 
degree Of peifotition. Velleius 
Pataiculus, who fiouiished lift 
years afterwards, demo* that 
any of it wds to be hail in hia 
time ; but both Pliny and Mar- 
tial, whn were coiisidmubly pos- 
tal ior lo that historian. rte»cribn 
it as still im-gJiaus cd ut the 
time when they wrote. Th« 
former, indeed, admits that it 
was then red -med to the coin.it 
taw. e ol honey, and could only 
be used in small quantities for 
fluvuui mg other wines or mixing 

8 docoquoie, Vlrg. Q, l 
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when it was called defrutum : to one third, 8 apa ; 1 * and to *i?e 
it a flavour , 52 they mixed with it pitch and certain herbs; when 
they were said condire, mkdkjari vel ccmcirmare vinum* 3 

with watsr, Reckoning the cri* It s field or territory {agrt)\ above Forora Appil, ** being «f 
ginal jirico to have been on* and, u the beet growth* were alt kinds the least apt to Imjimo 
hundred nnmmi, or sixteen alill- styled indiscriminately Afajjienm the stomach. Formerly the 
lings and sixpence tor the am* and /ofrr?n«m. Peregrin! two- Ctocufma, which cane from the 
pfwre, he calculate*, that, no- tetir* with Vibiue in deriding, poplar marshes of An»ycl*> was 
cording to the usual rate of that Afntuau was the proper ap. roost ester red: but it has teat 
Rowan interest, « single ounoe pel Is lion of the hill which rose its repute, partly from the negtf* 
of this wine, at the tune of the fam Die Palerntan plain. By a genet of the grower*, sod partly 
third consulate of Cshgula, when similar mode of reasoning It trora the limited extent of the •* 
it had reached it* IfiOth year, might be inferred from the term vineyard, which has been nearly 
must have cost at least one " umt,'* which occurs In coo* destroyed by the uavkablecstisl 
niiMwui, or twopence-, which Junction with *' J/ussicu*,” in the that ws* begun by Hero from 
would make the prior ot the splendid description of (He origin Avenutt to Ostia* 'Ike saeepA 
qnnrt amount to sin shilling i of the Fukrnian nuryards given rank used to bn ssUgned ;W ,ihf 
end sixpence Rnglisi’, by Sdiut Italicus, that the epi- growths of the Kulerniait 

As the Ordinary wines «>f Italy tnet M^tueui wks applicable to tory, anti, among them, raptf,:} w$ 
were produced hi greet fcbun* inbre level grounds. to the FaastUaum. The Bwrw^j 1 

dance, they were often sold at The truth seems to be, that tury of Kslerat tm begins Jwk/v 
very moderate prices. Coin- the choicest wines were pro* the Campanian bridge on (he left 
moils’ • reduced estimate would dured on the southern declivities hand as yon gate Urban*, which 
i»uke the cost about fmtrpcnce of the range of hills which com- has been re candy colonised and 
tlio gallon; but we find from mence in the neighbourhood of pJaord under the jurisdiction Of 
Filuy, that, when l.ktniasCnis- the ancient Slnuonsa, and ex* Capua by Syii*; the Faustian 
sns and Julius C»ur were con* tend to a consideruhle distance viuctysHs, again, are situated 
huts, an edict was issued by them, inland, and which rosy have about tour miles from the village 
piohibHing the sale of Greek taken their general name from In the vicinity of Cedtso, wbwb 
and Amtaoan wine tor eight ours the town or district of Fakir • village Is six miles from Since** 
the amphora, which would be mire ; but tbe most conspicuous, so. The wines produced on this 
less than one penny a gallon; oi the bust exposed among them soil owe their celebrity i» the 
nr.il tho same author asserts, on may have been the Massicue; great care and attention bestow* 
tho authority of Varro, that, at and rg, in process of time, sere* *d on their manufacture; but 
the time of Motellus's inumph, rsl Interior r.Towtht were con* latterly they have somewhat da* 
the rtiymi, a somewhat emaiiOr founded tinder the common do* generated from their Original et- 
measure then our gallon, was (o nomination of F.i Iornian, correct cpilonce, iu consequence of the 
bo bought for a single or. or writer, would choose that epi- rapacity of the farmers, who ar» 
about thiee farthings English. tliet w Inch most accurately Ue* usually more iutent upon the 
Few parts of Italy proved un* noted the finest vintages. If, quantity then the quality of the 
friendly to the vine; but it howevei, It be allowable to ap- vintages They continue, hgw- 
fhiniifhed most In that portion peal to the analogy of modern ever, in the greatest estimation j 
of the sodth. western coast, to names the question ss U> the and are, perhaps, the strongest 
wlm ‘i, from its extraordinary locality will be quickly decided; of all wines, as their buru when 
fertility end delightful minute, for the mountain that rises bom approached by « Hume. They 
the numi’ of ttimpunm Mix w si thellucrudi Moudragune, which sre of three Linds, namely, tine 
given. The exuberant produce of is generally allowed to point to dry, the sweet, and the light 
tho rich and inexhaustible soil of the site of ancient Sinuessa, is Falerman, Some persons cLss 
the wnole of this district, which s<iil known by the Bams of them somewhat differently, giv. 

Is so h mplly exposed to tht most Monte Ihat fine Mm- big the name of Uauronutn to 

genial hreeaes, while it is shel* m wines weir grown here is the wine uia<b* on tbe tops of the 
tored by ihe Apennines from all sufficiently proved by the leStl* bills, of Feostiauuui to that 
tbe colder winds, has Called mony of Martial, who describe* wJiich it obiainyd f'rnn tbo mid* 
forth tile eulogies of efrery writer them as the prodace ot Lite fill* die legion, aud reserving the s.p* 
who bus had occasion to men* nuessMi viu ‘yards. At a short Jiellutioii of FaJornisn for tbs 
turn it. From this district the distance tn the east, and on the lowest growths. It is worthy of 
RumaitN obtained those vintages slope of the adjacent ridge, are remark that none of the grapes 
which they valued to highly, two villages, of which the upper which yield these Wines Sre at 
,md of v luoh the fame rx tended is railed Fuktono a montr, and til pteaseut fo l|i<- taste." 
to all pirts of the world. Iu the tower, Fairiano a totso. Hero n ith respect to the hrst of the 
aiiCmnt umes, indeed, the hills was the ancient Futu <*«*««, of above-mentioned wines, it is 
by which the surface is dirersi* which FiUcxano is a corruption. surprising tbit, notwithstanding 
tied seem to havh formed one The account which Pliny has the high comuienuLtion of Au- 
r out limed vineyard; and every furinslied oi tbe wince <*f Cam* gustus, the S«in<um is never once 
cart* was taken to mflinlam the psnia is the montcirrumstantial, mentioned hy Horace, although 
rlioice quality of the pioduoe, and, ns no one find greater op* he has expatiated with all tn# 

With respect to the locality and portumtle* ot becoming familiar fervour of an amateur, on thn 
designation of particular cels* with the principal growthe of other firat*rate growths of hit 
b ruled spots, much Coutrovorey his native country, doubtless, time. Perhaps ho took the li» 
hss arisen amoii", critics. Flurua the must oorrect. *' Augustus, berty of differing irum the impe* 
speaks of Fal*mu$ as a moun* and must vl the leadit.g men of rial taste in this narttoolar, at 
tain, and IKurtui describes U his time,** he informs us, " gave the Setinc was a delicate light 
under the some title ; but Pliny, the preference to the $‘iin* wma wine, and he seems to have had 
Polybius, and others denominate that was grown in tbe viucyaids a predilection for such as won 


i Plln, x|v. 9. a. il* gat, et sapor iaqmeduu 3 Phn. aiv. 2ft. s. 25. Cato R. Rust. 114, 
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Wines were distinguished chiefly from the places where they 
were produced. In Italy the most remarkable were, vinum 
falernum, Massicum, Catenum , Ccecubum, Albanian, Sttinwn, 


dmtiagntaluid by their strength, 
Roth Martial and Juvenal, how- 
ever, make frequent m nt'ou nf 
it ; awl Si 4 us ltabcus declares 
it to lure been so Choice us to 
bo r. served fur Bacchus himself, 
— u ipsiv* iHtwn rrpuifa Ly<e*.“ 
Galen commends it far its inno- 
cuous qualities. It, was grown 
on the heights or Seats, ami 
though not a strong wu»e, ]>««• 
mod sufficient iirntnass and 
money to undergo tlie 
c Ron of the fninsilunt'*, for 

#>fliid Juvenal alluding to some 
y „ hieh was so old th.it the smoke 
* fend obliterated the mark of the 
jar iii which it was contained. 

The Cgfcv/tan. on the other 
hand, is described by tiulen as a 
generous, durable wine, but upl 
to aff-ct the heed, and ripening 
only after a long term of years. 
In anoLher phue, he Tenotik*, 
that the Bhliynun white wine, 
when very old, passed wi h tlie 
Romans tor 0>mruha/i; hut that 
in this auto it wai generally 
bitter and unlit for drinking. 
From this analogy wo may eon* 
elude, that, wnen new, it belong- 
ed to the class o! lough sweet 
wines. Alter the breaking up of 
the principal vineyards whirh 
supplied it, IhiBWuio would no- 
cessai Uy become very scarce 
a»d» valuable; and such persona 
as worn fortunate enough to pos- 
sess any that dated from the 
Opimian vintage, would preserve 
it with extraordinary cuir. In 
fact, wo are told by Plirij, jn a 
subsequent book, that it was no 
Unger grown,—'* VaKiiiaj^tn n on 
gi^nuntur ," — and be also alludes 
<o the Sctiue situ, jib an article 
of qrtM rarity. The Fwmiu'.wm, 
which was the produce of the 
s, i mo territory, it, indeed, it was 
a distinct win*, seems In lia'.i 
partaken of the same I'hurSOMrs, 
being, according to Galea s re- 
port, strong and r uli bodied, and 
»» beady, (hut it only be 

drunk m etna 11 qi.uuMy. 

There can be little doubt, ih;*t 
the excel leu- e of tnege wines is 
to be attributed ctin-fly to the 
loose volcanic smia on winch 
Ibey were produced. M uch a Is i 
depended on the mode of rul- 
ture ; *ud it is more than proba- 
ble that the great superiority of 
the giowths of the Falernun 
vineyards was, in the first in- 
stiun-e, owing to the vines there 
being trained on y»pa, oi low 
frames, formed ot potas, b stead 
of being raised on poplars, as 
eras the case >o several of the 
adjacent territoi tag Aficrwards, 
when the proprietors, In muse- 
qnonce of the inoi easing demmid 
for their wines, become desuous 


to augment the quantity, they 
probably adopted the latter prac- 
tice. and forcing the vinos to a 
great height, sacrificed tho qua- 
lity ol tile trim. 

No wine has ever acquired 
Siirh extensive celebrity as the 
FttJwrutan, or morn truly merited 
the name of "immortal *' whirh 
Martial has conferred upon it. 
At letst, of nil unciont wines, it 
is the one most generally known 
in modern limes, ior, wh.l* 
other eminent growths are over- 
looked or forgotten, few readers 
will bo found who have not 
farmed some acquaintance with 
the Faleraisn , and its tamo 
must descend to tlw latest ages, 
along with the woits of those 
mighty masters nl the lyre who 
have sung its pruisea. At this 
distance uf time, and wild the 
imperfect data we povseaa, no 
one need expect to dnrumsirate 
the precise qualities ot that or 
any other wine of antiquity , 
though by colluting the few facts 
already .luted, with some other 
particulars which have been 
handed down to ub respecting 
the Falsi man vintages, i he hope 
may reasonably be indulged of 
our being able to make some 
approach to a mm a rormet «**ti- 
mitr of thmr uuo churarteis, 
ami of poiiitiiti! out at the » ime 
time those modem growths to 
wh/th flier have the greatest ic- 
seinblanoe. 

Jo the first pi sec *11 writer* 
»pr<i« in d< Bin ihing fa« Falern uin 
wine as very t.i,nuq and dura- 
ble, and so rough in its recent 
BUta, that it could nut be drunk 
w ith pleasure, but required to he 
kept a great number ot years, 
before it was sufficiently mellow. 
Horace even term* it a ** hery ” 
wins, and calls lor water from 
the spring to moderate its 
strength , « id l'ersius applies to 
it tlie epithet “ .fidium/Mn, 1 ' pro- 
bah y in allusion to ita heady 
quality. From Galen’s wiunt 
it appears io have been in lit»-*t 
cunUiOon from the tenth to the 
twentieth year; afterwards It 
was apt to contract an unplea- 
sant bitterness; yet we may 
suppose, that when of a good 
vintage, and especially when 
pr. served in glass bottle*, St 
would keep much longer without 
having us flavour impaired 
Horace, who whs a lover of old 
wine, proposes in a well-known 
ode, to brooch an amphora which 
wan coeval with hiinteU, and 
which, therefore, was piobably 
rot less th ,n thirty-three years 
old . .is Torquutus Manlius was 
consul in the six hundred and 
eighty-math year /rum the foun- 


dation of the f Uy, and Corvinus, 
lo honour of whom the « 'me 
was to be drawn, did not obtain 
the consulate till ?'4$ A. U.O. 
As lie bestows the highest com- 
mendation on this sample, as- 
cribing to lt«U tho virtue* of tho 
choicest vintages, and pronounc- 
ing it truly worthy t«* b» pro- 
duced on a day ot festivity, we 
must believe it to have been 
really of excellent quality. In 
general, however, it probably 
suffered, more or less, from the 
mode m which it wjw kept ; and 
those whose tame was not per- 
verted by tlie rug** lor lugh-diu-d 
wine*, preferred it in it* middle 
State. 

Among our present wines, we 
have no hesitation in hi mg upon 
those of Keren and Madeira as 
the two to which the Fu lemma 
utters the most dittiuU taiture* 
ot resemblance. Both are struw- 
cnloured wm«», nssniniug a 
deeper tint from jpe, or from 
particular circumstances lit the 
quality, or liiAUaveioont of the 
vintage Both of them present 
the several varieties ot »i- 
sweet, and light. Both of tl Jin 
are exceedingly strong and dura- 
ble win**, Being, when now. 
Viry rough, b.<<ah, and liny, 
and requiring to be kt p; Boat 
.Vin suitw tali, -111 of 1 -U* - *-0 

Fatarnian, bulorr tin*) 
due degree of rkmow u / 
the two, however, tin n.or* *1- 
pable drynvi.s and hbiei #we< t 
flavour of the Sherri ioi)ili» m- 
Cimo n* to decide, that H aj> 
preached must ne* 1 iy to tbn 
wine under consularulmn , and 
it is worthy Ot ri-juaik, t' 'it tho 
same diUercinre to the )>' o .nc# 
of th* fejmniUutiou « nb*4>i*abk» 
in the Xeie* vimages as that 
which Galon ho* oniined with 
i* »p'*ct to tho Faiomiaii , it bo- 
lug impossible always to prenict, 
with oerumty, wlieiher the re- 
suit will be a dry wine, or a 
sweeiish wine, resembling I’iiiv 
rote, but, on the othtr hand, 
the soil of Madeira is inure ana- 
logous to that ot the Cainpugn* 
Felice, sud thence we limy con- 
clude, that th- flavour and aroma 
ot it* wlnea are siitn vr. Sicily, 
winch is *1 h<> a volcanic country , 
cupplm* s*>v<;rul gniwilih, winch 
an tficxpenoiircii judge would 
very readily mi* lake lui thorn* ol 
tho fonnar island, ami which 
would, in all probublUiy, eumv 
still nearer to them tu quality, 
it inoie pnina were b( stowed 
upon the niHuuluctnre, Auoiher 
point of cornel dance isdosorvtnq 
of n ol ice. Both Xeres a> d Ma- 
deira. are, it is well ki.ow'n, in- 
AuiieJy improved by being lrw*+ 
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Surrentinum, &e. Foreign wines, Chitsm, testnum f Leuca&ium, 
Coum, Rhodium, Naxium, Mamertinwn, Thasium, Mceonium 
vei Lydiurn, Mareoticum , &c. Also From its colour or age, 


portal) to a hot climate; and lat- 
terly it baa become a common 
practise, among the dealers in 
the island, tn force the Madeira 
wines by a process which is ab- 
solute] v identical with the ojwra- 
tiuR at the Juniai turn. It may, 
perhaps, be objected that the in* 
finance of heat and a^e upon 
these liquors, far frum produt ing 
any disagreeable bn frrutss, only 
render*, them sweeter and milder 
however Ion 4 they may be kept; 
but then, in eomraaling them 
with the superannuated wince of 
the Humans, we must make al- 
lowance for the previous pre- 
parations, and the etieci ot the 
different som of vessel* in which 
tin* v are preserved. If Madeira, 
nr aherry, but pai tioulnriy the 
Utter, were kepi In earthen jars 
urlil tt wan reduced to the cun- 
B.kteuce of lioney, there can be 
little doubt that the taste would 
become sn intensely biller, that, 
to uk i' the expression ot Cicero, 
v. e kIiouM condemn it as inui- 
b rub •». 

T‘,*< Surrentitio wines, wfficli 
m 1 -re (he produce <>l the A inineao 
f.rilpeh, were, in like manner, <>f 
ve.w ihiiiliie quality,— “ liinm- 
Mui j * na *’ ua Virgil design!! tea 
(hen , and un account o( their 
h"nfiw“»i» and whuivKomenets, 
vi 1*1.1 much ram mended tor the 
use ut > 1* a lew nuts. They are 
sifted Pliny to have been 
growl ’1 vineyards, and 

conarqiv n, ' u 10 vines which 
yielili d 1 hern could not have boon 
high- ti aim'd* 

Such were the wines nf the 
C imp.i’ u Hells, and ad aeent 
bills, , which must lirquent 
uietiinn nt nude, and concerning 
winch (ho inliaat partu ulars 
have b-en transmitted. He* 
ipectiiu* certain oilier growths 
an the 1 Plenum, Ganltnum, and 

pntanum. nur iniorinaiion is of 
a more rnperfOot nature. >Ve 
only Iiiiuv ihat-the vintages ot 
Cm lee .11 e much praised by llo- 
rjcr, and uosmibed by Guien us 
liphier, ami inure yrutelul to the 
sinjuscb, than rho Vaiermaii ; 
while those ol the latter tenito- 
? u*s. are pronounced to have been 
little, if at all, interior to that 
celebrated t* inn. 

The- Albanuui, which grew 
npon ttie hills that rise to the 
south, in view of the edy, is 
ranked by Puny only as a thud* 
rate wine ; but from the frequent 
eoininendutinn 01 it by Juvenal 
and Horace, we mmrt suppose it 
to have been in considerable r»* 

C ute, especially when matured 
y limit keeping. 

Among the lighter giowths of 
die Roman territory, the Sabi 


num, NomenUnum, and Vena* 
franum, were among the most 
agnrtable. The first seems to 
have been a tinn table-wine, of 
a reddish colour, attaining its 
maturity iu seven years. The 
Rumanian, however, which was 
also a delicate claret wine, but 
of a fuller body, is described as 
coming to perfection in five Ot 
six years. The wine of S pole- 
turn, again, which was distin- 
guished by its bright golden 
colour, was light and pleasant. 

Am phi'. ty on is said lo have 
issued a law, directing that pure 
wine should lie merely las Led at 
the entertainments of the Athe- 
nians ; but that the guests 
should be allowed to drink freely 
of wmp mixed with water, after 
dedicating the first cup to Jupi- 
ter the Saviour, to remind them 
ot the sjlubiiout quality of the 
latter fluid. Howevn much 
this excellent rule nmy have 
b<*uu occasionally transgressed, 
it is certain that the prevailing 
practice of the tiieiki wan tn 
uriuk their wines in a diluted 
stale. Tovdfmk wine on mixed 
was held disreputable; and those 
Who wer* 1 gunty of such excess 
were said to act like bcylhiaua 
To drink even 
equal purls of wine ttod water, 
01, as w« familiarly term it, half 
and half, was thought to bo un- 
safe , and, in General, the dilu- 
tion was mure considerable; 
varying according to the tafita 
of till* driukp s, and the strength 
of the .iquoi, f<oin one part of 
wine and tour or water, to two 
ot wme, and tour, or else five 

S orts wl water, which Last seems to 
ave been the lovuunl? mixture. 
From the Account which Ho- 
nusr gives ol the dilution of the 
Mnroueun wmt with twenty 
measures ot water, and ftom a 
passage in one of the books as- 
cribed to Hippocrates, directing 
not less than twenty -five parts 
ul water to be added to one part 
of old ThaMO.ii wiiid, some per- 
sons have ml rred, that these 
wines possessed a degree of 
strength for surpassing any of 
the liquors with which we are 
arqummed in modern times, or 
ol which wt* can well torm su 
idea. Hut it must he rememb r- 
•d, that the nines in question 
were not only iuspiasufed, but 
also highly seasoned w ith vari- 
■.us aiomatic ingredients, and 
had often contracted a repulsive 
bitterness from age, which ren- 
dered them untit for use till 
they had been d'fldecdm a largo 
quantity of water. It they had 
equalled the purest alcohol iu 
strength, such a lowering as 


that above described west have 
boon more than enough . but the 
strong heterogeneous taste which 
they nod acquired would render 
further dilution advisable; end, 

In fact, they may be Mid io have 
been used merely lor the purpose 
of giving a flavour to the water. 

Whether the flrsebi and Ro> - 
mens were in the habit of taking 
draughts of hot water by Itself , 
nt their meals, is 4 point which, A 
though of no gre.it unportanw, % 
bos oe«ri much di«cus««4 *tw J; 
grammar Sana, without ever iWifig 2 
saiisfooioniy determined. When d 
we find the guests at an enter - ’ 
tain to tmt, ft) f the InlerlwutOr* In 
an ancient drums, OalJinjptor hot 
amt tepid water > »«p>nw «» 

«yavX does not tiulow that 
this was to be drank unmixed ; 
tin* water so required might be 
merely for diluting their wtadS* 
or fur the purpose* 01 ablution. 

So for indeed w. « mere hot wa- 
ter from being consul wed a luxu- 
ry by the Romans, as some have 
absurdly imagined tube the tact, 
that we find Seneca speaking of 
U m fit only fur the ei«k, and as 
quite insufferable to those who 
were accustomed to the delica- 
cies ot life. 

Such ot the citlxens as had no 
regular establishment, Were de- 
pendent lor ihevr daily supply 
of hot uoier On the th> rftio/.i«di*q 
or public -houses, in which all 
kiiids or piepared liquors ware 
sold. Three p lures ol enter- 
tainment, which were Irequented 
in much the same way as our 
modern cortee- houses, appeal to 
have existed in considerable 
number, even during, the repub- 
lic, as ne meet with frequent 
allusion® 10 them in thecoui**dies 
oi Plautus. In the reign of 
Claudius (hey attracted the at- 
tention of the government, hav- 
ing jrobab.y h<r come obnoxious 
bv the tincdnm ot con wrsatrou 
whidi p«ev tied in them, lor so 
edict was issued, ordering the 
suppress or! of taverns, where 
people met togrtlier to drink, 
end for b| dmg (ho sale of hot 
water nml boiled meats under 
severe penal lies. This mandate, 
however, like many ot the other 
arbitrary acts of that emperor, 
would seem to have been little 
regarded, and was probably 
suon repealed; for, in a subse- 
quent age, we find Ampeiiua, the 
prefect ol Roms, subject in g 
these places of public resort to 
now regulations, according to 
which they were not allowed to 
bo opened before ten o'clock of 
tin* forenoon, and no one was to 
sell hot water to the oomaien 
people. 
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vinum atium, nigrum, rubrttm , &c. ; veius, novum, ravens, 
hornum , of the present year’s growth ; trbmmi, three years old; 
molle, lane, vetustatc edentulum , mellow; aspeium vel austermn, 
harsh ; merum vel tneracum, pure, unmixed ; mcracius, U e. 
fortius, strong . 1 

The Homans set down the wine on the second table** with 
the dessert , 3 and before they began drinking poured out liba* 
lions to the gods. This, by a decree of the senate, was done 
also in honour of Augustus, after the battle of Actiurn . 4 - 
The wine was 
brought in to the 
guests in earthen 
vases (amphori-: vel 
testae) with handles , 5 
hence called diot *:, 6 
or in big-bellied jugs 
or bottles { am pull t.) 
of glass , 7 leather , 8 or 
earth , 1 9 on each of 
which were affixed 
labels or small slips 
of parchment. 1 *' giv- 
ing a short descrip- 
tion of the quality 
and age of the wine ; 

thus, KALERN17M, OPI- 
MIAKUM ANNORUM CEN- 
TUM, Opimian Faler- 
nian, an hundred 
years old. Some- 
times different kinds 
of wine and of fruit were set before the guests according to 
their different rank ; 11 whence vinum dominicum, the wine drunk 
by the master of the house, and cornare civiliter , to be on a level 
with one’s guest. 1 * 

The wine was mixed 13 with water in a large vase or bowl, 
wiled crater, v. -era, whence it was poured into cups (focula). 1 * 
( ups were called by different names; calices , phvila, water 
cant hart, carchesia, cihotia , scyjtfn, cymbia , scapfua , oatiolat ; 
cufulli , amystrdes , &c., and made of various materials ; of wood, 
as beech, fagina, sc. pocula, of earth, fictiha, of glass, vitkka , 15 


• pitn. 23. L a, 80. x\r k./>.31. lift. ¥»rt. Adr. 17. 

ti. t. 8 Ac 9. k. 11. 111. 5 10 tituli vel pittaein.i.e. IS Petr. 31. Juv, v. 1 12. 

Cir. Not. U. in. ..i, 0 Unr. i. 9. 8. tcUeilutas « mvmhrana 13 mUoeb^iur v*l teu»* 

A alter iruNikis, 7 vlUem. eaudai, vel tdlwlke, i^rftbaUir. 

V rum belUrim. 8 coriarese. )l Peir, 34. J»v. v. 84. ll Ov V. r.StL 

4 Virg. /hn. i 736, viii, V ti^lins, PHn. Sip. iv. 7ft. Plln. Kp. ii 0. 1$ Vrrtf»Kcl.ui»37.Maft» 

27 8. i&i* O. ri. KM, 30.’ SacL Dom. Si. Mid. nl 82. iv. feti. vi. u 38. Juv. U. M. 

Old. U, 19. llor. Od. Mart rl, 33. 3. nr. 11. 43. Suet. (i«». 48. 






Til*. ahoy o cut, taken from a 
picture in one of the rooms of a 
w»m *h*p, lately excavated 
*t Pomp' ii, lepicseuti a wme- 
cart, mill snout iho w,.y of 
tilling the utni'lioia*. Theclum* 
ay transverse yoke by which the 
horses are Listened to the pule 
i* worth attention. We h^vo 
m1*o to point out Uie largp skin, 
occupying the whole ot the wag- 
K«n, and Support/ d by a frame' 


work of three hoops. These im- 
mune may ol com so b* depended 
on as copied from the imple- 
ments in uso The neck ot the 
skin Is closed by a lipsitnre, and 
the wine is drawn off through 
the log, which forms a conva- 
nienl upOut. T wo jinphoras nmy 
he observed They *r« pointed 
ut the bottom, so that they mijcht 
be stuck into the ground, .ind 
preserved in an upright position 


without difficulty. Amphoi 
have been round several times 
thus arranged in the l\un peian 
cellars especially m the subur- 
ban villa, where they may still 
be seen standing upright, in 
their original posture. 

T n K Romans possessed glass la 
•'iHieient plonty to apply it to 
on r pones of ornament, and in the 
li« Kt century oven (hr windows. 
The raw material appears hem 


1 sulphurate ramenta, 2 he tana sculnta vel 3 sign* vel sigilk. 5 extiupItMa, Ctc. Vus* 
Mart. I. 42. 4. a. Kb crista, Ofc. Ver. Iv. 4 Gic. Ver. iv. 23. Jo*. 22, U. 
uv. v. 4th u. AO. 1& ih AS, 1'ia. 27, u 16. Mart, vjia Al. 11. 
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off the fingers for that purpose, hence called calicss oekuiati 

vel AIJRUM OEMMATUM . 1 

Cups were also made of precious stones, of crystal , 6 of ame- 
thyst, and murra or porcelain . 3 

Cups were of various forms; some had handles (ansae vel 
nasi), usually twisted (tortjlks ), 4 hence called caucks ptkrou , 5 
iSome had none. 

There were slaves, usually beautiful boys , 8 who waited to 
mix the wine with water, and to serve it up; for which purpose 
they used a small goblet, called cyathcs, to measure it , 7 con- 
taining the twelfth part of a eexiarius, nearly a quart English. 
Hence the cups were named from the parts of the Homan as. 
according to the number of cyatki which they contained; thus, 
sextans, a cup which contained two cyatki ; triens vel triental, 
three; qua draws, four, &<•„, and those who served with wine 
were said ad cyathos stark, ad cyathum statu i, or cyathissari . 8 

They also used a less measure, for filling wine and other 
liquors, called limula or lingula , and cochleare, vel ~ ar } a 
spoon, the fourth part of a cyathus , 9 

The strength of wine was sometimes lessened, by making it 
pass through a strainer with snow in it, colum nivakium, vel 
baccus nivarius. It was also sometimes cooled by pouring snow 
water upon it . 10 

'fhe Homans used to drink to the health of one another* 
thus ; bene mi hi, BENE voBis, &c., sometimes in honour of a 


Pliny'S account to ha** un.li-r- 
gone two fusions, the fti si con. 
verted It into A rCuyh umn, 
ashed amnion it rum, which was 
melted n«i»in, and became put* 
glass, We are alio told ol a 
dark coloured glass resembling 
obsidian, plentiful eniougn to 
bo cant into solid statues. Fluty 
mentions hnvui^ seen images of 
Augustus Oast in this subsUrce. 
lt*vrobahly wus some coarse 
hind ol glass resembling the am- 
si; null ruin, or sach as that in 
which the scorn of our non 
lorn sees nbou.’d. Olass it a* 
worked eiih *r by blowing it 
with a pip* 1 as is n iw practised, 
by turn Mg in a lathe, by engra- 
ving and carving it, o- by east- 
ing it in a mould. ’I hose* two 
giaares of elegant form, appear 
to hive been burned in I tin lat- 
ter way. The ancients had cer- 
tainly at ij uireil great skill m the 
manufacture, a» appears bmU 
from Urn accounts which have 



Imon preferred by ancient au- 
thors, ami by Urn specimens 
winch slu I exist, aorong' which 
we may notice as pro* eminently 
Immliful. the Portland vase, 
preserved in Ihc Brltrsh Mu- 
seum. A remarkable story is 
told by Dion Cassius, of a man 
who, hi the time ol the empeior 
'liheuus, brought a ^Dma <?up 
into the imperial presence and 
dashed U on the ground. To 


the wonder of the spectators, 
the teasel bent^under the blow 
w it hout breaking, and the inpe- 
iitoMH artist immediately ham- 
Dined nut the Inulse, and re- 
stored it whole and sound to its 
oi igiiml t«r«a i in return _ for 
which display of hiw sViU.,TU»f- 
riudj it is said, ordered him lo 
bn immediately put to death. 
The story is a strange one, yet 
it Is continued by Flmy, who 
both urenMous the discovery It- 
si ll, end gives a i lue to tha mo- 
tives which may have urged the 
emperor to a cruelty apparently 
so unprovoked. He speaks of 
an art tierr who had iuventetf n 
method or making flexible glass, 
and adds, that Tiber ms banished 
him lest this new tashinit ahontd 
injure the winkers in metal, of 
whose trade the manufacture at 
pold, silver, and other drmhlng- 
tupa, and other fnmuum for the 
tame, formed an extensive and 
important branch. 
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friend or mistress, and used to take as many cyathi as tier* 
were letters in the name, 1 or as they wished years to them; 
hence they were said, ad numerum bibere. A frequent number 
was three in honour of the (traces ; or nine, of the Muses. The 
(weeks drank first in honour of the gods, and then of their 
friends; hence oasco more bibere. They began witli small 
cups, and ended with larger. 2 They used to name the person 
to whom they handed the cup ; thus, propin o tibi, kvj 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time of 
drinking, or the representation of one, 4 in imitation of the 
Egyptians, upon which the master of the feast looking at it used 
to say, vivamus, dum licet esse bene, let us lire while it is 
allowed us to enjoy life ; Tnvt n xxi rtgireu, twwt yu# aTm&am** 
rmvTos, drink ana be merry, for thus shalt thou be atW death.’ 

The ancients sometimes crowned their cups with dowers. 
But corwiarc cratera vel vina , i. e. pocula , signifies also to fill 
with wkie. fl 

The ancients at their feasts appointed a person to preside by 
throwing the dice, whom they called arbiter bibksfdi, mag inter 
vel rex convivii , modiperator vel modimperator (tri 
dictator , dux , strategus ; kc. He directed every thing at plea- 
sure. 7 * 

Wien no director of the feast was appointed, they were said 
culpa potarc mag infra, to drink as muen as they pleased (culpa- 
batur tile qui mullum hiberet y excess only was blamed.) 8 Some 
read cuppa vel cupa, but improperly ; for cup a signifies either 
a large cask or tun which received the must from the wine- 
press, or it is put for copa vel caupa , a woman who kept a 
tavern, 9 or for the tavern itself ; whence it was thought mean 
for a person to be supplied witli wine, or from a retailer. 10 

During the intervals of drinking they often played at dice 
(alka), of which there were two kinds, the tessera; and tali. 11 

The tb8skr,m had six sides, marked jl ii. hi. iv. v, vl, like 
our dice. The tali had four sides longivise, for the two ends 
were not regarded. On one side was marked one point (unto, 
an ace), called cams ; on the opposite side six (skmo, sice) ; on 
the two other sides, three and four (ternio et qnatemio.) In 
playing they used three tesserte and four tali. They were put 
olio a box made in the form of a small tower, strait-necked, 
wider below than above, and fluted in ringlets, ls called fritillus, 1 * 
and being shaken were thrown out upon the gaming-board or 

2 Plaut, I’er*. v L ?0. HO. Tnr Run. v. 9 57. 525. vit 141. G ii.528. 10 de propola v*l propa. 

Hor.GS.l 87 0 Titail, Virgc. JKn. 728. Mart. Tibul. ii. ». 98. i.V C«o. Pi*. 27. Swrt. 

U. 1. 31. Mart, i. 72. i.b9 vi.41. Jhv. v 127. 7 Hor. tM. 1. 4. IB. ii. Ckud 40. 

2 Or. F. Hi. 3S!.l(nr. * lurv« argwntoH, Pm. 7. 25. (>., San. H- ll PUot. Curc.tl.3. 75. 
Od iii 1ft. 11. Ausim. a l, Plaut. Shefc. r. *, 90. Oc, Srn. IS. 
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table (fob us.) 1 * The highest or most fortunate throw, 8 * * * * called 
VKNtfs, or jactus venrreus vel BAsiLicus, was, of the tesserae, 
three sixes ; of the tali, when all of them came out different 
numbers.. The worst or lowest throw, 3 called canes vel cwii- 
culm, vel vulturii , was, of the tessera*., three ares; of the tali, 
wheir they were all the same. The other throws were valued 
from their n * * umbers. 4 When any one of the tali fell on the 
end/ it w’as said rectus cadets vel assist ere? and the throw was 
to he repeated. The throw called Venus determined the direc- 
tion of the feast 7 While throwing the dice, it was usual for a 
person to express his wishes, to invoke or name a mistress, or 
the like. 8 

They also played at odds or evens/ and at a game called 
DtrooRCiM scrifta vel scriptulft , ©r bus sena prncta, on a square 
table, 1 * divided by twehe lines, on which were placed counters 
(calculi, lair ones, v. tatrunculi) of different colours. The 
counters were moved ia according to throws 14 of the dice, as 
with us at gammon. The lines were intersected by a transverse 
line, oiled linka bacra, which they did not pass without being 
forced to it. When the counters diad got to the last line, they 
were said to be inciti vel immoti , and the player ad incitas vel 
•a redact m, reduced Lo extremity ; unam calcem non posse ciere , 
i. e. warn calculum movers, not to be able to stir. In this 
game there was room both for chance and art. 19 

Some exclude the tali or tessera*, from this game, and make 
it the same with chess among us. Perhaps it was played both 
ways. Put several particulars concerning the private games of 
the Homans are not ascertained. 

AH games of chance were called alka, and forbidden by the 
Cornelian, Publician, and Titian laws; except in the month of 
December. These law's, however, were not strictly observed. 
Old men were particularly fond of such games, as not requiring 
bodily exertion. 1,1 The character of gamesters (alkatorks vel 
aleones) was held infamous, 17 

Augustus used to introduce at entertainments a kind of 
diversion, similar to what we call a lottery; by selling tickets 
(sort**), or sealed tablets, apparently equivalent, at ail equal 
price; which, when opened or unsealed, entitled the purchasers 
to things of very unequal value ; 18 as, for instance, one to 100 

1 «lveus, vel tabula lu- 17. TVrt, Sat. ait. 49. 9 par impsr 1 tide bant, Art. Am. ii. 203. ii>* 
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gold pieces, another to a pick-tooth, 1 2 3 a third to a purple robe, 
&c, ; in like manner pictures, with the wrong side turned to 
the company, 8 so that, for the same price, one received the pic- 
ture of an Apelles, of a Zeuxis, or a Farrhasius, and another, 
the first essay of a learner. Heliogahalus used to do the sdme/ 
There was a game of chance (which is still common in Italy, 
chiefly, however, among the vulgar, called the game of motra), 
played between two persons, by suddenly raising or compressing 
the fingers, and, at the same instant, guessing each at the num- 
ber of the other ; when doing thus, they were said mi care mei- 
ns, As the number of fingers stretched out could not be 
known in the dark, unless those who played had implicit conti- « 
deuce in one another ; h$nce, in praising the virtue and fidelity 
of a man, he was said to be ihunus quicum in tknebris mcm, a 
person with whom you may safely play at even and odd in the 
dark. 4 ^ 

The Homans ended their repasts in the same manner In 
which they began them, with libations and prayers. The 
guests drank to the health of their host, and, under the Cmsars, 
to that of the emperors. When about to go away, they some- 
times demanded a parting cup in honour of Mercury, that he 
might grant them a sound .sleep. 5 * 

The master of the housfe h used to give the guests certain 
presents at their departure, called apophoreta , or xknia, which 
were sometimes sent to them. Xknium is also put for a present 
sent from the provinces to an advocate at Home, or given to the 
governor of a province. 7 

The presents given to guests being of different kinds, were 
sometimes distributed by lot, or by some ingenious contrivance. 8 

III. ROMAN RITES OF MARRIAGE. 

A legal marriage 9 among the Romans was made in three 
different ways, called usus, confarreatio , and cuemptio. 

1. Uses, usage or prescription, was when a woman, with the 
consent of her parents or guardians, lived with a man for a 
whole year,™ without being absent three nights, and thus became 
his lawful wife, or property, by prescription. 11 If absent for 
three nights, 1 * she was said esse usurpata , or use usurpation , sc. 
suum Jus, to have interrupted the prescription, and thus pre- 
vented a marriage; usurpaiio cst cnim usueapionis interruption* 
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2, Confarrkatio, whs when a man and woman were joined 
in marriage by the pontifex maxim us, or fiamen dialis, in pre- 
sence of at least ten witnesses, by a set form of words, and by 
tasting a cake made of salt, water, and flour, called pah, or 
Fanis farrkus vel farreutn libwn / which was offered with a 
sheep in sacrifice to the gods. 1 • 

This was the most solemn form of marriage, and could only 
be dissolved by another kind of sacrifice, called diffarkka tio. 52 
By it a woman w as said to come into the possession or power of 
her husband by the %acred laws. 3 She thus became partner of 
all his substance and sacred rites, those of the penates, ji s well 
* as of the lares.* If he died intestate, and without children, she 
inherited his whole fortune as a daughter. If he left children, 
she had an equal share with them. If she committed any 
fault, the husband judged of it in company with her relations, 
and punished her at pleasure. The punishment of women pub- 
licly condemned, was sometimes also left to their relations. 5 

The children of this kind of marriage were called patrimi et 
m a trim i, often employed for particular purposes in sacred 
solemnities. Certain priests were chosen only from among 
them; as the flamen of Jupiter, 6 and the Vestal virgins. Ac- 
cording to Festus, those were so called whose parents were 
both alive. If only the father was alive, patrimi , vel -es ; if 
only the mother, vnatrimi , vel -cs. Hence Minerva is called 
patrima viroo, because she had no mother ; and a man who had 
children while his own father was alive, patkk patrimus. 7 

This ceremony of marriage in later time# fell much into 
disuse. Hetice Cicero mentions only two kinds of marriage, 
uses and coemption 

3. Cokmptio was a kind of mutual purchase, 9 when a man 
and woman were married, by delivering to one another a small 
piece of money, and repeating certain words. The man asked 
the woman, if she was willing to be the mistress of his family, 
an sibi mater famili E KssE vkllkt ? fc'lie answered that sbe 
was, se VjfLLE. In the same manner, the woman asked the man, 
and he nude a similar answer. 10 

The effects of this rite were the same as the former. The 
woman was to the husband in the place of a daughter, and he 
to her as a father, bhe assumed his name, together with her 
own; as Antonia Drusi, IJomitia Bibuli, &c. She resigned to 
him all her goods, 11 and acknowledged him as her lord and 
master. w The goods which a woman brought to her husband, 

1 Dtonjr. ii. 25. Sem 4 not' u, 230. Har. U. Tac. Cic. Tuple. 3. 

Vlrg. O.l. 81. /Bn. iv. 5 Diony. »i. 85. FHn. Hiat. iv.43, An. \v. 18. 11 Serv. Vitrr.O. 1.8L 
1«1. Pim, xvtii. 2. xiv. 13. Suet. T.b 39. 7 IM1. ». 12. Catul. i, T»«. Amir. i. 9. bl.Giu 

8 Kbvius. lac An. x iii. 32. Liv. 9 Fcstun. Top. iv. 

3 *tno vcpoBt Up»>t ok- xxxix 18 Val. Max. 8 Flaw. 84. Tac. An. ir. Ifi dwunmui, Virfl. ^.n. 
io. wM.tr, iii niAiium, v>. 3. 5, 10. iv.lU3.21i. 

i, o vui 0 8m v. Virj', Q. i. 31. 1* oniytlo, ymriitiu. 

conremro. Ltv. uxvii. 3. Cii.. itf Ciu, Or. i. 57. Ruetb. 
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besides her portion, were called parapherna, »orum or bona 
paraphernalia* In the first days of the republic dowries were 
very small ; that given by the senate to the daughter of Scipio 
was only 1 1,000 asses of brass, £35 : 10 : 5 ; and one Megullia 
was surnamed dotata, or the great fortune, because she had 
50,000 asses, i. e. £1GI : 7: 6. 1 But afterwards, upon the 
increase of wealth, the marriage-portions of women became 
greater, decies centena , so sestertia , £8072 : 18 : 4, the usual 
portion of a lady of senatori&n rank. Some had ducenties 9 
£161,458 : 6 : 8.* 

Somet imes the w ife reserved to herself 8 a part of the dowry ; 
hence onlled not reckpticia, and a slave, who was not subject to 
the power of her husband, serves recepticjus, or dotalis. 4 

Some think that coemptio was used as an accessory rile to 
confarreatio, and retained when the primary rite was dropped. 4 

The rite of purchase in marriage was not peculiar to the 
Romans; but prevailed also among other nations; as among 
the Hebrews, Thracians, Greeks, Germans, Cantabri in Spain, 
and in the days of Homer, 6 to which Virgil alludes, G. i. 13* * 

Some say that a yoke 7 used anciently to be put on a wan 
and woman about to be married ; whence they were called con- 
jures. Hut others think this expression merely metaphorical.® 

A matrimonial union between slaves was called contubeknium 5 
the slaves themselves contijbernalks, 9 or when a free man litwd 
with a woman not married (concubinatus), in which case the 
woman w'as called concubina, peluaCa, 19 or feUiEX ; 11 thus, pe llvx 

RKGJN.E, FILI^E, BOROR1S, JOVIS, i. e. IO, lS 

Married women were called matrons, or metres familtas^ 
opposed to mer (trices, prostitute , scoria, &c. 

There could be no just or legal marriage 14 unless between 
Roman citizens, 15 without a particular permission for that pur- 
pose, obtained first from the people or senate, and afterwards 
from the emperors. 16 Anciently, a Roman citizen was not 
allowed even to marry a freed-woman; hence Antony is 
reproached by Cicero for having married Fulvia, the daughter 
of a freed man, as he afterwards was detested at Rome for 
marrying Cleopatra, a foreigner, before he divorced Oitavia; 
but this was not esteemed a legal marriage. 17 

1 Vsl. M«. iv. 4. 1(1, Kutip. Med. 8112. Tbc, qui nxorem habere t, better, for worto. 

2 Mart, ii. 65. 5. v. 38. Mor. 0. 13, Ate. Strut), rest. Plant, Rud. v. 4. 15 non erat cum extern® 

34. xi. 2-’ 3. Jur. vi. iii 165. Run). Ody*. 9. Gelt tv 3. eoitnublum, Sou. Ben. 

136. x. 35*i. viii. 317. 12 Suet. C*s. 48. Oic. jv. ttt. 

8 iwrnlt Cir. Ornt. ii 7 juguin. Clurnt. 76. Juv. it. 57. 16 l#iv. *xxviii.36. XTlpi* 

55. Tupic. 20. vel ox* B St rv. Virg. jEn, iv, Ov. Mot. vi. 537, Ri>. Fragm. v, 4, cmijfg* 
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•ututt reservavu. iii 6 1 . 8. Plant Cure, patsim. vixit, tic lived a* a 

4 Gall, xvli 6 Pluut. i 1.50. 13 Gelt, anil. 6. xhaineful husband with 

Amid. 1,72. 9 aeo p. 41. 11 iiuptue, ju&tum tna* hiabiwbarluu wife Hor. 

6 Oic. Klao 81 10 Suet. Vc*p, 3. Cie. trimonmtn.cmtnubmm^ Od. ii* 5,5. 

3 Won. xxnc, 18. 1 Sum. Or. i, 40. Suet. Vcsp. oonjn^ium, vet oousoi* 17 liir. xxxix. 19. Plla. 
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By the lex fapia popfjea, a greater, freedom was allowed. 
Only senators and their sons and grandsons were forbidden to 
marry a freed -worn an, an actress, or the daughter of an actor . 1 * * 
But it was not till Caracalla had granted the right of citizen* 
ship to the inhabitants of the whole empire, that Homans were 
permitted freely to intermarry with foreigners. 

The Homans sometimes prohibited intermarriages between 
neighbouring districts of the same country, and what is still 
more surprising, the states of Italy were not allowed to speak 
the Latin language in public, nor their criers to use it in 
auctions, without permission. 1 * 

The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or woman, 
and a foreigner, were accounted spurious, and their condition 
little better than that of slaves. They were called hybrid* or 
ibricUx, vel -des,* the general name of animals of a mixed breed, 
or produced by animals of a different species, mongrels ; 4 as a 
mule from a horse and an ass, a dog from a hound and a cur ; 1 * 
hence applied to those sprung from parents of different nations , 9 
and to words compounded from different languages. 

The children ot a lawful marriage were called legitimi; all 
others illkqitiml Of the latter there were four kinds: naut- 
ralks, ex concvbina ; spurii, ex meretrice vel scorto tt inento 
patre ; adulterini et incestvosi. There were certain degrees 
of consanguinity, within which marriage was prohibited, as 
between a brother and sister, an uncle and niece, &<*. Such 
connection was called incestus, -ds 9 vel -urn, or with a Vestal 
virgin . 7 These degrees were more or less extended or con- 
tracted at different times . 8 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was forbidden among the 
Homans . 9 

The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, 
and twelve for girls. 

A custom prevailed cf espousing infants to avoid the penalties 
of the law against bachelors: but Augustus ordained, that no 
nuptial engagement should be valid, which was made more than 
two years before the celebration of the marriage, that is, below 
ten. This, however, was not always observed . 11 

No young man or woman was allowed to marry without the 
consent of their parents or guardians. Hence a father was said 
spendere , vel despondtre fiham aut jiliurn, adding these words, 

flU* RES RKCTE VKRTAT I Or DU BENE VKRTANT. ,a 

1 Dio. Hv. 10.' 5 can is ex vonntico et 8 Plut (>, Hom.G, Tm . Suet. Aug. Si. 1. 17. 

8 Liv. viii, 14. lx. 43. cregam. PI m. rni A An. xli 0, 7. Liv. >. Digest, xxiii. tit. i. ie 
xt 42. xlv. 21). 6 Mlrt. Bell. Air. 19. 42. 40. xM. H4 Saet, Spuiual. 
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There was a meeting 1 * * of friends, usually at the house of the 
woman's father, or nearest relation, to settle the articles of the 
marriage contract, wliich was written On tables, 1 and sealed. 
This contract was called sponsalia, -orum vel -ium, espousals ; 
the man who was betrothed or affianced, sponsus, and the 
woman sponsa, or pacta, as before sfkrata, and spkratus.^ The 
contract was made in the form of a stipulation, an spondes ? 
iSpoNDKo. Then likewise the dowry was promised, to be paid 
down on the marriage day, 9 * or afterwards usually at three 
separate payments * . 4 On this occasion there was commonly a 
feast; and the man gave the woman a ring, 4 by way of pledge, 
which shejmt on her left hand, on the linger next the least ; 
because ifV^ believed, a nerve reached from thence to the 
heart. 6 

Then also a day was fixed for the marriage. 7 Certain days 
were reckoned unfortunate ; as the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, 
and the days which followed them, particularly the whole month 
of May, 8 aud those days which were called athi, marked in thy 
kalemlar with black; also certain festivals, as that of the sam f 
parentalia &c. But widows might marry on those days. 3 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of 
Juno. 19 

If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract, 11 * 
which they expressed thus, conditions tua non utor, it was 
called iiEFUDiuM (hence repudiatus lepetor, after being rejected, 
1 am sought back) ; 111 and when a man or w r oman, after signing 
the contract, sent notice that they wished to break off the match, 
they were said repuditun ei vel amicis ejus mittere i remittere , vel 
remtneiare. But* repudiare also signifies to divorce either a 
wife or a husband. 13 

Uii the wedding-day, the bride was dressed in a long white 
robe bordered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribands, 14 
thought to be the same with tunica recta, bound with a girdle 15 
made of wool, 16 tied in a knot, called nodus Her culms, wliich the 
husband untied. 17 Her face was covered (nubebatur) with a 
red or flame-coloured veil, 18 to denote her modesty ; 115 hence 
nubkrb, sc. se viro 9 to marry a husband; dare i vel collocare 
fiham nuptum v. nuptui , i. e. in matrimonium dare , to marry a 
daughter or dispose of her in marriage. Her hair was divided 

1 iPRillraaa tube Hub. 4 tribiiR penmouUm*, 10 Ov. F. vU 221. 362. 

BJuv.ii. 11S. vi. 23. Cie. Att, *i. 1 23.ult. H sponsuiia dmaolvere, 1C xona, vel cingulum k- 

1$I0. x. AM. Hell, iv. 4. 5 nunulus jiruuubus. infirmary, vel inlrin- tumm. 

Suet. A up.. S3. 01. 12. 6 Juv. vi. 27. M&ciob. jitra. 17 Bolveb.it, Ov. Ep. U. 

FLut. Potfi. v. 3. 38. SuC mi. 13. la IVr. And. 1. 5. 15. 11»>. Kt*t. 
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g. 44. Ov. lip u. jiru« 8 inotififl inkiuui M.ijo v. ti. 33. Flaut. Awl. -u». 
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Tnr. And. v. 4. 47, Rom. 85. It tepmenliictlongilia* luc. x. 311. M art, xib 

Suet Cl. 20. Juv. x. 0 Alaa. Sivt. 1.15. P.ut. biius. Juv. ii. 134. 42. Plto. *u. 8. 
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into six locks with the point of a spear, and crowned with 
, ilowers, 1 Her shoes were of the same colour with her veiL® 

No marriage was celebrated without consulting the auspices, 3 
and offering sacrifices to the gods, especially to Juno, the god- 
dess of marriage. Anciently a hog was sacrificed. The g*t& of 
the victim was always taken out and thrown away, to signify 
the. ivip oval ok all bitterness from marriage, 4 The marriage- 
ceremony was performed at the house of the bride’s father, or 
nearest relation. In the evening, the bride was conducted 3 to 
her httsband’s house. She w r as taken apparently by force® 
from the arms of her mother or nearest relation, in memory of 
the violeuce used to the Sabine women. Three hoys, whose 
parents were alive, attended her; two of them, supporting her 
by the arm, and the third bearing a flambeau of pine or thorn 
before. 7 There were five other torches carried before her, 

called FACES NIJPTIALKS MAElT-B LECJITIM HenC0 T.EDA 1$ put 

for marriage. 8 

Maid-servants followed with a distaff, a spindle, and wool, 3 
Intimating that she was to labour at spinning, as the Homan 
matrons did of old, and some of the most illustrious in later 
limes. Augustus is said to have seldom worn any thing but the 
manufacture of his wife, sister, daughter, and nieces, at least 
for liis domestic robes. 10 

A boy named camillus carried, in a covered vase called 
ctTMERun vel -n, the bride’s utensils (nubknths utensilia), and 
playthings for children (cukpundia). 11 

A great number of relations and friends attended the nuptial 
procession ( pomp tun nuptialem ducebant ), which was called 
officium ; ,g hence duckur uxorem, sc. dornurn, to marry a wife. 
The boys repeated jests and railleries 13 as she passed along. 14 

The door ami door-posts of the bridegroom’s house were 
adorned with leaves ami flowers, and the rooms with tapestry. 14 

When the bride came thither, being asked who she was, she 
answered, ubi tu caius, ibi ego cai a, i. e. ubi lu dominus et pattr 
faniilias , ibi ego dommet et mater fumilias . A new married 
woman was called caia, from Cai a Cecilia, or Tanaquil, the 
wife of Tanjuinius Priscus, who is said to have been an excellent 
spinster 1 '' and housewife. Her distaff and spindle were kept in 
the temple of Sangus or 1 lercules. 17 
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The bride bound the door-posts of her husband with woollen 
fillets/ and anointed them with the fat of swine or wolves, to 
avert fascination or enchantments; whence she was called 
uxor, quasi unxor * 8 

She was lifted over the threshold, or gently stepped over it 
It was thought ominous to touch it with her fee^ because the 
threshold was sacred to Vesta, the goddess of virgins . 1 2 3 4 * 

Upon her entry, the keys of the house' were delivered to her, 
to denote her being entrusted with the management of the* 
family. A sheep’s skin was spread below her ; intimating that 
she was to work at the spinning of wool. Both she and her 
husband touched fire and water, because all things were sup- 
posed to be produced from these two elements, with the water 
they bathed their feet , 5 

The husband on this occasion gave a feast (wa nuptials) to 
his relations and friends, to those of the bride and her attend* 
ants . 6 

Musicians attended, who sang the nuptial song , 7 hvmkn^cs* 
vel •wn, vel thalassuo. They often repeated 10 hvmkn urnKN.bR, 
and thalassio, 8 from Hymen the god of marriage among the 
Greeks, and Thalassus among the Homans, or from one Talas- 
sius, who lived in great happiness with his wife, as if to wish the 
new-married couple the like felicity, or from rct'hutuot, lanifi - 
cium, Theso words used also to be resounded by the attend- 
ants of the bride on the way to her husband’s house. Hence 
hymcn&os canere, to sing the nuptial song, vel hymen&a, sc. 
carmina , hymeturi uicajicessi, forbidden nuptials, vetiti? 

After supper the bride was conducted to her bed-chamber w 
by matrons who hail been married only to one husband, called 
pramibaf 1 and laid ly in the nuptial couch , 13 which was magni- 
ficently adorned , 14 ami placed in the hall 15 opposite 10 to the door, 
and covered with flowers, sometimes in the garden. If it had 
ever been used for that purpose before, the place of it was 
changed. There were images of certain divinities around, 
eubkjus, PBitTUNiu, &c . 17 Nuptial songs were sung by young 
women before the door till midnight, hence called kpithalamia. 
The husband scattered nuts among the boy 6 , intimating tlmt he 
dropped boyish amusements, anu thenceforth was to act as a 
man. Hence nuces relinqucre , to leave trifles and mind seriou 9 
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business, 1 or from boys playing with nuts in the time Of the 
Saturnalia, which at oilier times was forbidden. Young women, 
when they married, consecrated their playthings, and dolls or 
babies (pupjb) to Venus. 2 The guests were dismissed with small 
presents. 3 

Next day another entertainment was given by the husband, 
called stKpQTiA, - orurn , when presents were sent to the bride by 
ber friends and relations; and she began to act as mistress of 
the family, by performing sacred rites. 4 

* A woman after marriage retained her former name; as Julia, 
Tullia, Octavia, Paulla, Valeria, &e. joined to that of her hus- 
band ; as catosis march, 5 Julia Pompeii, Terentia Ciceronis, 
Li via Augusti, &c. 

Divorce, 0 or a right to dissolve the marriage, was, by the law 
of Romulus, permitted to the husband, but not to the wile ; as 
by the Jewish law, 7 not however without a just cause. 8 A 
groundless or unjust divorce was punished with the loss of 
effects ; of which one halt fell to the wife, and the other was 
consecrated to Ceres. 

A man might divorce his wife if she had violated the conjugal 
faith, used poison to destroy his offspring,. or brought upon him 
supposititious children ; if she had counterfeited his private 
keys, or even drunk wine without his knowledge. In these 
cases, the husband judged together with his wife’s relations. 
This law is supposed to have been copied into the Twelve 
Tables. 9 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, 
there was no instance of its being exercised for about 520 
years. Sp. Carvilius Ruga was the first who divorced his wife, 
although fond of her, because she had no children, on account 
of the oath he hail been forced to take by the censors, in com- 
mon with the other citizens, tutor em se liberitm queer endorum 
gratia habitunim, that he would marry to have children. 10 

Afterwards divorces became very frequent; not only for 
important reasons, but often on the most frivolous pretexts, 11 
Cresar, when he divorced Pornpeia, the niece of Sylla, because 
Clodius had got admission to his house in the garb of a music- 
girl, at the celebration of the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, de- 
clared, that he did not believe any thing that was said against 
her, but that he could not live with a wife who had once been 
suspected. 12 
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If a wife was guilty of infidelity slie forfeited bar dowry ; 4 
but if the divorce was made without any fault of hers, the dowry 
was restored to her. When the separation was voluntary on 
both sides , 8 she sometimes also retained the nuptial presente of 
her husband . 8 4 

In the later ages of the republic, the same liberty of divorce 
was exercised by the women as by the men. Some think that 
right was granted to them by the law o( ttia Twelve Tables, in 
imitation of the Athenians . 4 This, however, seems nbt to have 
been the case ; for it appears they did not enjoy it evbn in the* 
time of Plautus; only if a man was absent for a certain time, 
his wife seems to have been at liberty to marry another . 4 After- 
wards, some women deserted their husbands so frequently, and 
with so little shame, that Spneca says, they reckoned their years 
not from the number of consuls, but of husbands . 6 This deser- 
tion very frequently happened without any just cause. But a 
freed woman, if married to her patron, was not permitted to 
divorce him . 7 

Augustus is said to have restricted this license of bona gratia 
divorces, as they were willed , 8 and likewise Domitian. I hey 
still, however, prevailed ; although the women who made them 
were by 110 means respectable . 9 

The man was said avoviuTruv , dimittere uxorem; and the 
woman airohti^uv^ rd inquire vel deaerere virutn • both, facet e 
divortium cum uxore vel vv 0 , a viro vel ab uxore , 10 

A divorce, anciently, was made with different ceremonies, 
according to the manner in which the marriage had been 
celebrated. 

A marriage contracted by confarrcatio , was dissolved by a 
sacrifice called difkarrkatio ; 11 which was still in use in the 
time of Plutarch, when a separation 13 took place betwixt the 
Haiiien of Jupiter und his wife . 13 

A marriage contracted by coemptio was dissolved by a kind 
of release called rkmanc ipatio. In this manner Cato is sup- 
posed to have voluntarily given away his wife Marcia to Hor- 
tensius, and Tiberius Nero his wife Livia to Augustus, even when 
big with child . 14 

In later times, a divorce was made with fewer ceremonies. 
In presem e of seven witnesses, the marriage-contract was torn , 14 
the keys were taken from the wife , 16 then certain words were 
pronounced by a freed man, or by the husband himself, res tuas 

1 Val* Max* vSli. 2, 3. quo per autumno*, eat, she who man lea 14 Pint. Out. TdC. An. v« 

2 cum bona giatiu & so eight husband* are so oflr-n, tines not iuar* 1. Dio, klvu,. 44 Vel. 

Invicom (tisccdcbnnt. math; in hve outlining, ry , oho is .<n udnller- li SO. 

3 Ov. Rein. Am. Bill). vi. 2iB, Mail vi. 7. M»bv|nv, Mart. vl. 7. 13 Ubulai tinptUiles rot 

4 Hut. in Abtbn.io. Cic. Fani. vm 7. 1(1 Cic. F-uu. vm 7- D. domic* frangobantur, 

9 Merc. tv. G. 1'laut. 7 *m re f indium miltere. 24. M. 34- T«C. An. *L SO Jut. 

fetich, i, 1.20. 8 Snot. Aug. 34. 11 Vcatna i*. 73. 

3 Bnnef. Hi. 16. soJuv. 9 quns nubit totm, non 12 riUrldium. Hi nlave* adimcbtmtw 
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BOREAS,* I KORAS, MULIER J CEDE DOMO. llenCO eXiffCTC forOS Y«t 

jejicere % to divorce . 1 * 

if the husband was absent, he sent his wife a bill of divorce , 7 * 
on wgtich similar words were inscribed. This was called 
matrimonii renunciatio. 

If the divorce was made without the fault of the wife, her 
.whole portion was restored to her; sometimes all at once, but 
usually by three different payments . 3 

, There*\vas sometimes an action (actio ma&m traotatiokis), to 
0 determine by whose fault the divorce was made. When ih«> 
divorce was made by the wtfe, she said valbab,tiri hajrkas tvas 
rrs, it kdd as mkas ; fare well, keep your otfn things, and let me 
have mine . 4 * * 

Divorces were recorded in the pufflic registers/ as were mar- 
riages, births, and funerals . 15 

Widows were obliged to wear nu>u going for the if husbands 
at least ten months, and if they married wijhin that time, they 
were held infamous ; 7 but men were under no such restriction. 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after the death of his wile 
Faustina, lived with a concubine/ that he might not bring in a 
step-mother on his children .* 1 

Second marriages in women were not esteemed honourable, 
and those who had been married but to one husband, or who 
remained in widowhood, were held in particular respect* Hence 
uni via a is often found in ancient inscriptions, as an epithet of 
honour. So, uni mtpia . 13 Such as married a second time were 
not allowed to officiate at the annual sacred rites of Female 
Fortune . 11 Among the Germans second marriages were pro- 
hibited by huv* u 


IV. ROMAN FUNK HALS. 

The Romans pa’sl the greatest attention to funeral rites, be- 
cause they believed that the souls of the unburied were not 
admitted into the abodes of the dead, or, at least, wandered a 
hundred years along the river Styx, before they were allowed 
to cross it; for which reason, if the bodies of their friends 
could not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb, 
(tumulus inanis, KzvoTKpiov, cenotaphinm ,) at which they per- 
formed the usual solemnities; and if they happened to see a 
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dead body, they always throw some earth upon It, and whoever 
neglected to do so, was obliged to expiate his crime by sacri- 
ficing a hog to Ceres ; 1 hence no kind of death was so much 
dreaded as shipwreck ; lienee also rite condere manes, to bury 
in dae form j condere animavi sejndchro, to give the soul'repose 
in the tomb ; and to want the due rites was esteemed the greatest 
misfortune* 

When persons were at the point of death, their nearest "relit* 
tion present endeavoured to catch their last breath Vith their 
mouth , 3 for they believed that the soul or living principle^ 
(anim*), then went out at the mouth. Hence the soul of an old* 
person 4 was s iid in primn tabris else, or in ore primo teneri ; 
so animar^ uyere, to be in the agony of death.® Animam dare, 
efflare, exhaldfrt, exspii are 4 effundere , &c. to die. 

They now -also pulled oti their rings, which seem to have 
heen put on again before they were placed on the funeral pile . 6 

The nearest relation* closed the eyes and mouth of the de- 
ceased, probably jtp make them appear less ghastly. The eyes 
were afterwards opened on the funeral pile . 7 W hen the eyes 
were closed, they called 8 upon the deceased by name several 
times at intervals, repeating avk or valb, whence corpora 
nondam cvnctamala, just expiring ; y and those who had given 
up their friends for lost, or supposed them dead, were said cos 
cundamatnxse \ so when a thing was quite desperate, con cl am a* 
tum kst, all is over . 16 

The corpse was then laid on the ground ; hence dkposivus, 
for m ultimo posit. us, desperate salutis , desperate, dying, past 
hopes of recovery ; 11 or from the ancient custom of placing sick 
persons at the gate, to see if any that passed had ever been ill 
of the same disease, and what had cured them ; hence dkponkrh 
alii iv cm vino, to intoxicate; posit i art us, dead; so compositm 
vino svmnoquc, overpowered with wine and sleep. 1 - 

The corpse was next bathed with warm water, and anointed 
with perfumes , 13 by slaves willed pollinctores , 11 belonging to 
those who took care of funerals (libitinarii ), 15 and had the 
charge of the temple of Venus Libitum, where the things re- 

S uisite for funerals 10 were sold ; lienee vitare hibitinom % not to 
i © ; 17 mirari nihil , nisi quod Lihitma sacravit , to admire nobody 

1 Viru. JEr. Hi. 304. 4 anima sc n 1 1 us. Mat. x. 02. F. iv. 8552. Amor. 1. 4 51. it. A. 
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till after life death ; Uhitinam evadrre, to escape death ; Ubiiina 
is also put for the funeral couch . 1 2 

In this temple was kept an account* of those who died, for 
each of whom a certain coin was paid ; hence autummmjue 
gravis, hibitin# quaestus acerb#, the unwholesome autumn, 
ruthless Lib Hum’s gainful season; because autumn being un- 
health fui usually occasioned great mortality . 3 

The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expenses 
was called AKBiTjuuM, oftener plur. •*« ; so arbitrium vendcndi 
. salts, the monopoly of salt , 4 

The body was then dresspd in the best robe which the de- 
ceased had worn when alive; ordinary citrous in n white toga , 5 * 
magistrates in their prietexta, &c., aud laid® oiyi couch in the 
vestibule , 7 with the feet outward-*, us if about IS take its last 
departure. Hence component, to bury.* Then a lamentation 
was made. Hence, sic post turn off alt disceditc coj pus, thus, 
with the last farewell to thy body laid out for burial, depart. 
"The couch was sometimes decked with leaves and flowers, the 
bedstead of ivory, if the deceased had received a crown for 
his bravery, it was now placed on his head. A small coin, trims 
vel obulus, was put in his mouth, which he might give to ('haron 
( parti tor vel port It mens, the ferryman of hell) for his freight * 9 
Hence a person who wanted this aud the other funeral oblations 
was said abime ad Achenmtem sine viatica; for without them 
it was thought that souls amid not purchase a lodging, or place 
of rest 10 

A branch of cypress w as placed at :he door of the deceased, 
at least if he was a person ol consequence, to prevent the pmiti- 
fex maxima* from entering, and thereby being polluted, for it 
was unlawful for him not only to touch a dead body, but even 
to look at it. This tree was sacred to Pluto, because when once 
cut it never grows again, called atm, feralis, funnea vel funt- 
brii, from its being used at funerals . 11 

The Komai.s at first usually interred *- their dead, which is 
the most ancient and most natural method 13 They early 
adopted the custom of burning 11 from the Greeks, which is 
mentioned in the laws of Numa, and of the Tw elve Tables , 15 but 
it did not become general till towards the end of the republic* 

fcsylla was the first of the patrician brunch of the gem Corne- 


1 lit. hi. it, 1, 4*1 J«v. Juv. , >. 172. I'dir. Ui. 104. Uor.Sut. !*)*». wvi. S3* Oi«, M. 
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ia that was burned , which he Is supnosed to bare ordered, lest 
any one should dig up his body and dissipate his remains, as he 
did those of Marius* Pliny ascribes tlie first institution of 
burning among the Romans to their having discovered, that the 
bodies of those who fell in distant wars were dug up by the 
enemy. It appears, however, to have prevailed at ao early 
period. The wise men among the Indians, failed qymnosofhls- 
t<w, commonly burned themselves alive, as Calanus in presence of 
Alexander, and Zatnarus at Athens, while Augustus was there. 4 

Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost 
universal, hut was afterwards gradually dropped upon the intro* 
ductton of Christianity, so that it had fallen into disuse about 
the end of th% fourth century. 3 

Children before they got teeth were not burned, but buried 
in a place called scuqjujn'darium. 3 So likewise persons struck 
with lightning 4 were buried in the spot where they fell, called 
moKNtAL, because it was consecrated by sacrificing sheep 
(hidentes ). 6 it was enclosed with a wall, and no one was allowed 
to tread upon it. To remove its bounds 6 w as esteemed sacrilege. 11 

The expressions sepklirb, sepultura, and sepukhrum, are 
applied to every manner of disposing 8 of a dean body. 80 also 
mc>iakk, &<*„ Justa, exstqvisv vel fun»», funeral obsequies or 
solemnities ; hem* justa funthria , just a funei'um vel exsvquiarum, 
etjmtafiuura alicm facet e % solvere vel per solvere, reddere jus fa 
fundi y Rut exskqui b properly denotes the funeral procession. 48 
Hence exsk^uias ducerc, deduce re, curnitari, fnauentare , prose- 
qvi, Ac., to attend the funeral ; funeri inter esse. u 

Of funerals, there were chiefly two kinds, public and private. 

The public funeral was called inwctivum. 13 because people 
were invited to it by a herald. 1 * Of this kind the most re- 
markable were funus censoiuiw, including j'unm eonsulare, 
praetor iron, triumphate , Ac. Publicum, when a person was 
buried at the public expense, 14 and collativum, by a public 
contribution. 13 Augustus was very liberal in granting public 
funerals, 18 as at first in conferring the honour of a triumph. 
There was also a military funeral performed at the public 
expense, 17 

A private funeral was called tacitum, translatitium, plkbrium, 
commune, and vulgarr . 18 

1 Dwoy, y. 47, 18. Cin. 5 P<*r*. K. 27. Luc. I. lft affiilum tuB^qnia- Hii. Sfl hr. 98. Sort, 
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The funeral of those who died in infancy, or under age, was 
called aceh bum, or immaturmn , or exsequi.e immature? But 
fmus merbitm is applied by some only to infants, ami irnmutu- 
nan to young" men. Such were buried sooner than grown 
persons, and with less pomp,* 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse wns kept 
usually for seven or eight days, with a keeper set to watch it, 
and sometimes boys to drive away the flies. When the funeral 
was private, the body was not kept so long* 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were assembled, 
the dead body was carried out with the feet foremost/ on a 
couch covered with rich cloth/ with gold and purple, supported 
commonly on the shoulders of the nearest relations of the de- 
ceased, or of his heirs, sometimes of his freedmen. Julius 
Osar was borne by the magistrates, Augustus by the Senators/ 
and Hermanicus by the tribunes and centurions. So Drusus, 
his father, who died in Hermany, by the tribunes and centu- 
rions, to the winter quarters, and then by the chief men in the 
different cities on the road to Home. Ptuilus **Emilhis by the 
chief men of Macedonia who happened to be at Horne when he 
died . 7 

Poor citizens and slaves were carried to the funeral pile in a 
plain bier or coffin (sandaiola, vilis arca, okciniana scon da)/ 
usually by four bearers, called vkspillonks, v©| vespm” sanoatm- 
conks, vcl -orn, and in later writers i u< ticarii. 

The funeral couches (lrttkuk, Ucti , vel tori) of the rich seem 
also to have been borne by v espilhmes. Hence a couch Carried 
by six was called hrxaphoruw, and by eight, octophoruw, or 
Itciica octophorus ; as the ordinary couches or sedans used in 
the city, or on a journey, were carried by slaves, called i,kcti- 
cauu* 1w 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes covered. 

The general name of a bier was frrktruw / 1 or capumjs, vei 
~um ; vt hence capularis , old, at death' s door ; copuU dents. Some 
make /c/vfrvm to be the same with foetus ; others that on which 
the couch was supported . 1,1 

Children who died before they were wearied, were carried to 
the pile by their mothers . 14 

All funerals used anciently to be solemnized in the night- 
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time with torches, tlmt they might not fell in the way of magis- 
trates and priests, who were supposed to be violated by seeing 
a corpse, so that they could not perform sacred rite.?, till they 
were purified by an expiatory sacrifice. Thus, to diminish the 
expense of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius Phalereu* 
at Athens, according to an ancient law, which seems to have 
fallen into desuetude. Hence fun us, a funeral, from fuues 
accensi, 1 * * or fimaha , funaLes cerei, cerea fact#, vel candela, 
torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of small ropes or 
cords (fanes, vel funiculi), covered with wax or tallow (sevu/n 
vel Si-burn)? 

But in after ages, public funerals a were celebrated in the 
day-time, at an early hour in the forenoon, as it is thought from 
Plutarch, in SyJI. fin. with torches also. 4 * Private or ordinary 
funerals* were always at night, 6 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, hence 
inter utr unique facent, for inter nuptias et f turns, et face pro thu- 
lumi, fax rtiiht most is adrst, and instead of the nuptial, I am 
threatened with the funeral torch. 7 * 

The order of the funeral procession was regulated, and every 
one’s place assigned him, by a person called oksjonator, an 
undertaker or master of geremouies, 9 * attended by licLors, 
dressed in black. 0 

First went musicians of \arieus kinds: pipers (tibicinxs, vel 
sitiunes). trumpeters, and eorneliers/ 0 then mourning women 
(1'K.uric.u), 11 hired to lament, ami to sing the funeral song 
(n.lma vel lksbus), or the praises of the deceased, to the sound 
of the flute. Boys and girls were sometimes employed for this 
last purpose. As these praises were often unmerited and 
frivolous, hence mgm is put for and kxidia, res manes et 

frtvola, for voces praficarum . u 

The flutes and trumpets used on this occasion were larger 
and longer than ordinary, of a grave dismal sound. By the 
law of the Twelve Tables, the number of players on the flute at 
a funeral was restricted to ten. li 

Next came players and buffoons (ludii vel hisir tones et scurra), 
who danced and sung. 14 One of them, called archimiwub, sup- 
ported the character 13 of the deceased, imitating his words and 
actions while alive. These players sometimes introduced apt 
sayings from dramatic writers. 16 
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Then followed the freedmen of the deceased, with a cap on 
their head . 1 2 * Some masters at their death freed all their slaves, 
from the vanity of having* their funeral procession attended by a 
numerous train of freedmen.* 

Before the corpse, were carried the images of the deceased 
and of his ancestors, cm long poles or frames, in the same form 
and garb us when alive ; * but not of such as had been con- 
demned for any heinous crime, whose images were broken. 
The triumviri ordained, that the image of Ciesar, after his 
deification, should not be carried before the funeral of any of 
his relations. Sometimes there were a great many different 
couches carried before the corpse, on which, it is supposed, the 
images were placed. 4 * After the funeral, these images were 
again set up in the ball, %vhere they were kept. 4 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, the crowns 
and rewards which he had received for his valour were dis- 
played, together with the spoils and standards he had taken 
from the enemy. At the funerals of renowned commanders 
were carried images or representation# of the countries they 
had subdued, and the cities they had taken. 6 At the funeral of 
i>ylla, above 2000 crowns are said to havo been carried, which 
had been sent him by different cities on account of his victory. 
The liciors attended with their faeces inverted. Sometimes also 
the orticers and troops, with their spears pointing to the ground, 
or laid aside. 7 * 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased in 
mourning ; a his sons with their heads veiled, and his daughters 
with their heads bare, and their hair dishevelled, contrary to 
the ordinary custom of both, the magistrates without their 
badges, and the nobility without their ornaments. 1 * 

'Jhe nearest relations sometimes tore their garments, ami 
covered their hair with dust, or pulled it out. Thu women in 
particular, who attended the funeral, beat their breasts, tor© their 
cheeks, &o. VJ although this was forbidden by the Twelve Tables. 11 

At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was curried 
through the forum ; where the procession stopped, and a funeral 
oration (LAUUATro) was delivered in praise of the deceased from 
the rostra, by his son, or by some near relation or friend ,* 
sometimes by a magistrate, according to the appointment of the 
senate. 15 
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This custom is said to have been first introduced by Poplicola, 
in honour of his colleague Brutus. It is first mentioned by 
Livy, ii, 47; next, ib. 61. It was an incentive to glory and 
virtue, but hurtful to the authenticity of historical records. 1 

The honour of a funeral oration was decreed by the senate 
also to women, for their readiness in resigning their golden 
ornaments to make up the sum agreed to be paid to the Gauls, 
as a ransom for leaving the city; or, according to Plutarch, to 
make the golden cup which was sent to Delphi, as a present to 
Apollo, in consequence of tire vow of Gamilius, after the taking 
of Veji * 

But Cicero say s, that Popiiia was the first to whom this 
honour was paid, by her son Oatulus, several ages after ; and, 
according to Plutarch, Caesar introduced the custom of praising 
young matrons, upon the death of his wife Cornelia. But after 
that, both young and old, married and unmarried, were honoured 
with funeral orations. 3 

While the funerat oration was delivering, the corpse was 
placed before the rostra. The corpse of Caesar was placed in 
a gilt pavilion, like a small temple/ with the robe in which he 
had been slain suspended on a pole or trophy, and his image 
exposed on a movable machine, with the marks of all the 
wounds he had received, for the body itself was not seen ; 5 but 
Dio says the contrary, xliv. 4. 

1 /infer Augustus, it became customary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praise of the same person, and in dif- 
ferent places.® 

From the forum, the corpse was carried to the place of 
burning or burial, which the law of the Twelve Tables ordered 
to be without the city, homixks* mortuuju in crass kk sepelivo, 
neve umro, according to the custom of other nations; the dews, 
the Athenians, and others. 7 

The ancients art* said to have buried their dead at their own 
houses ; whence, according to some, the origin of idolatry, and 
the worship of household gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or 
spectres in tire dark (larvjs vel lkmurks), &c. 8 Souls separated 
Irom the body were called lkmures vel manes ; if beneficent, 
larks ; if hurtful, larv.*: vtl maniO Augustus, in his speech to 
his soldiers before the battle of Actium, says that the Egyptians 
embalmed their dead bodies to establish an opinion of their 
immortality, Several of these still exist, called mummies, from 
mum, the Egyptian name of wax. The manner of embalming 
is described by Herodotus, ii. 86. The Persians also anointed 
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the bodies of their dead with wax, to make them keep as long 
as possible . 1 

The Homans prohibited burning or burying in the city, 
both from a sacred and civil consideration ; that the priests 
might not be contaminated by seeing or touching a dead body, 
and that houses might not be endangered by the frequency of 
funeral fire-, or the air infected by the stench , 8 

The flume a of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead 
body, nor to go where there was a grate, so the high priest 
among the Jews ; 8 and if the non t Hex maximus had to deliver a 
funeral oration, a veil was laid over the corpse, to keep it from 
his sight 4 

The places for burial were either private or public; the 
private in fields or gardens, usually near the highway, to be 
conspicuous, and to remind those who passed of mortality . 8 
Hence the frequent inscriptions, sistk viator, abpick viator, 
& c. on the via Appia, Aurelia, Flam ini a, Tiburlina, flee.* The 
public places of burial for great men were commonly in the 
campus Martha, or Campus ksqliljnus, granted by a decree of 
the senate/ lor poor people without the fcsquiline gate, in places 
called putu.il v, vel -i . 8 « 

As the vast number of bones deposited in that common 
burying-grouml rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, 
Augustus, with the consent of the senate and people, gave part 
of it to his favourite Maecenas, who built there a magnificent 
house/ called turris m i cenatiana, with extensile gardens, 
whence it became one of the most healthy situations in Home . 18 

There was in the corner of the burying-ground a stone 
pillar, cirrus, on which was marked its extent towards the 
road , 11 and backwards to Lite fields ; u also who were to be buried 
in iL 

If a burying-ground was intended for a person and his 
heirs, it was called skpulchiium, vel monumkntum hxrkdjtakicw, 
which was* marked iu letters, thus, h. m* h. s. i. e. hoc monumkn- 

TUH H 1. REMUS SKQUITUK ,* Or OENT1LK find UKNTILIT1UM , PATHJUM, 

svrru*t. w if only for himself and family, £amili*rb. u Froed- 
meri were sometimes comprehended, ami relations, when unde* 
serving, excluded . 15 

The right of burying ,<5 was sometimes purchased by those who 
had no burying-ground of their own. 
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The Vestal virgins were buried in the dty {quia kmbm non 
ti mebcmtur ), ami some illustrious men, as Poplicola, Tubertus, 
and Fabrieiui ( viriutis causa , legihus solut i ) ; which right their 
posterity retained, 1 but did^not use. To show, however, that 
they possessed it, when any of them died, they brought the 
dead body, when about to be burnt, into the forum, and setting 
down the couch, put a burning torch under it, which they im- 
mediately removed, and carried the corpse to another place, 
The right of making a sepulchre for himself within the pomoBrium 
was decreed to Julius Caesar as a singular privilege.® 

When a person was burnt and buried in the same place, it 
was called bustum ; whence this word is often pui for a tomb.“ 
A place where one was only burnt, ustrina, vel -urn, 4 
The funeral pile (uogus, vel ptka,) was built in the form of an 
altar, with four equal sides, hence called ara sepulchri, kunkris 
ara, 5 of wood which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft 
oak, &o. w unpolished, according to the law of the Twelve Tables 
noGim asci a ne pol i to, but not always so, also stuffed with paper 
and pitch,' 7 made higher or lower according to the rank of the 
deceased, hence noons plrbkius, 8 with cypress trees set around 
to prevent the noisome smell, at the distance of sixty feet from 
any house. 9 

The basilica Porcia and senate-house adjoining, contiguous to 
Jhc forum, were burnt by the flames of the funeral pile of 
Clodiua. 1 * 

tin the funeral pile was placed the corpse with the couch. 
The eyes of the deceased wore opened, 11 to which Virgil is 
thought to allude^ JBn. iv. 221. 

The near relations kissed the body with tears, 13 and then set 
fire to the pile with a lighted torch, turning away their face, 15 to 
show that they did it with reluctance. They pra\ed for a wind 
to assist the flames, as the Greeks did, and when that happened, 
it was thought fortunate. 11 

They threw into the fire various perfumes, 15 incense, myrrh, 
cassia, &c. which Ciqpro calls sumptuosa urspersio ; forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables ; lb also cups of oils and dishes, 17 with titles 
marking what they contained ; likewise the clothes and orna- 
ments, not only of the deceased, 18 but their own ; every thing in 
short that was supposed to be agreeable to the deceased while 
alive. All these were called munera, vel dona. 19 
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If the deceased had been a soldier, they threw on the pile hi* 
arms, rewards, and spoils ; and if a general, the soldiers some- 
times threw in their own aims . 1 * 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or emperor, the 
soldiers made a gmiit* three times round the pile, from right 
to left , 3 with their ensigns inverted, and striking their weapons 
on one another to the sound of the trumpet,* nil present accom- 
panying them, as at the funeral of Nvlla, and of Augustus, which 
custom see rus to have been borrowed from the Greeks; used 
also by the Carthaginians; sometimes performed annually at 
the tomb . 3 5 * * 

As the manes were supposed to he delighted wijh blood,* vari- 
ous animals especially such as the deceased had been foml of, 
were slaughtered at the pile, and thrown into it ; in ancient 
times, also, men, captives or slaves , 7 to which Cicero alludes, 
Flacc. ,*»H. Afterwards, instead of them, gladiators, called 
vubtuarii, were made to fight; so among the Gauls, slaves and 
clients were burned on the piles of their mfistdrs;* among the 
Indians ami Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands. 
As one man had several wives, there was sometimes a contest 
among them about the preference, which they determined by 
lot.® Thus also among the Homans, friends testified their Affec- 
tion ; as Plotinus to his patron, Tlautius to his wife Oreslilla, 
soldiers to Ur ho, Mimster, a freed man, to Agrippina , 10 &c. 

instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again on 
the funeral pile, after it was set on tire; so that they could not 
be preserved; and of others, who, having revived before the 
pile was kindled, returned home on their Ion . 11 

The Jews, although they interred their dead , 13 filled the couch 
on which the corpse was laid with sweet odours, and divers 
kinds of spices, and hurtled them . 13 

When the pile was burned down, the fire was extinguished, 
and the embers soaked with wine , 14 the bones were gathered 11 
by the nearest relations, with loose robes, ami sometimes bare- 
footed. lh 

We sead also of the nearest female relations ’'gathering the 
bones in their bosom, who were called pi'nkrjk, vel -cyp . 17 

The ashes and bones of the deceased are thought to have 
been distinguished by their particular position, home suppose 
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the body to have been wrapt in a species of incombustible cloth, 
made of vt hat the Greeks called asbestos . 1 2 But Pliny restricts 
this to the kings of India, where only it was then known* 

The bones arid ashes, besprinkled with the richest perfumes, 
were put into a vessel called urna, an urn ; fkbalis urna, made 
of earth, brass, marble, silver, or gold, according to the wealth 
or rank of every one . 3 Sometimes also a small glass vial full 
of tears, called by the moderns a lachrymatory , was put in 
tire urn. 

The urn was solemnly deposited (compcmebatur) in the 
sepulchre (skpilchrum, tumulus, monumkntum, sal $ vel domm, 
coNDiioRmw, v. - ttvur/i , cjNF.ai.KiUM, &c.) lienee ampomre $ to 
bury, to shut dp, to end ; 3 composite die, i. e. finite* 

When Lite body was hot burned it was put into a coffin (area 
vel loculus), with all its ornaments, usually made of stone, as 
that of Numa, and of Hannibal , 4 * sometimes of Assian stone, front 
Assos, or -us, a towp in Troas or Mysia, which consumed tlie 
body in forty days, except the teeth, hence called sAKCOFiuaUfc,* 
which word is put for any coffin or tomb,* 

The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back; in what direction 
among the Homans is uncertain ; but among the Athenians, 
locking to the west 7 * 

Those who died in prison were thrown out naked on the 
street 8 

When the remains of the deceased were laid in the tomb, 
those present were three times sprinkled by a priest with pure 
water, from a branch of olive or laurel, 11 ’ to purify them, then 
they were dismissed by the pr.ekica, or some other person, 
pronouncing the' solemn word ilicbt, i, e, ire licet , you may 
depart At their departure, they asked to take a last farewell, 
hy repeating several times valk, or salvk aternum, farewell for 
e\er, adding, nos tk ordine, guo Natura prrmlskrit, cuncti 
srqukmuk, we shall all follow thee, in whatever order nature 
may permit , 11 which w ere called vkuba novissima ; also to wish 
tliat the earth might lie light on the person buried, which Is 
found marked on several ancient monuments in these letters, 
a, i, r. l. sit Tiat trhka levis, 1 * and the grave-stone , 1,1 that his 
bones might rest quietly, or lie softly ; J * placidk quiescas, may- 
est thou rest in peace. Hence cornpositusnixi posilm. buried 
ho platida composing pace quuscit, he, settled, now* enjoys r 
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peaceful calm, is said of Antenor, while yet alive. We find 
in Ovid the contrary of this wish, sulliciti jaceant, terraque 
premantur iniqua> may they be disquieted in their craves, and 
may the earth press heavily on them, as if the dead felt these 
things. Sometimes the bones were not deposited in the earth 
till three days after the body was burned . 1 

The friends, when they returned home, as a further purifica- 
tion, after being sprinkled with water, stepped over a fire,* 
which was called suffitiq. The house itself also was purified, 
and swept with a certain kind of broom or besom ; 5 which 
purgation was called e xvm&M, v. evert# ; and he who performed 
3 fc, evrrriatgk/ 

There were certain ceremonies for the purification of the* 
family, called fiullk denicalbs;* when they buried a thumb, or 
some part cut ofif from the body before it was burned, or a bone 
brought home from the funeral pile, on which occasion a soldier 
might be absent from duty.* 

A place was held religious where a dead body, or any part of 
it, was buried, but not where it was burned/ 

For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in 
mourning, and employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, 
it was unlawful to summon the heir, or any near relation of the 
deceased, to a court of justice, or in any other manner lomoIeM 
them. On the ninth day a sacrifice was performed, called 
novkndi aJjE, with which these solemnities were concluded . 8 
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Oblations or sacrifices to the dead (infeki^, vel faebetama) 
were afterwards made at various times, both occasionally and at 
Stated periods, consisting of liquors, victims, and garlands, 1 
called fkralia mcnkra; thus, amcui iefbaus kkrbk vel m ittkrk, 
et parkntakk, to perform these oblations; parcntare regi acmr 
Quine conjuratorum 7 to apjwase, to revenge the death of the 
king, by the blood of the conspirators; 2 Sagimtinorwn nmnibm 
vas tat tone & c. parmtatum est , on atonement was made 

to the ghosts of the 8aguntines with the devastation of Italy, &c. ; 
so also MTAREA 

The sepulchre was then bespread with flowers, and covered 
with crowns and fillets. Before it, there was a little altar, on 
which libations were made, and incense burned. A keeper was 
appointed to watch the tomb, which was frequently illuminated 
with lamps. 4 

A kind of perpetual lamps are said, by several authors, to 
have been found in ancient tombs still burning, which, however, 
went out on the admission of air. But this, by others, is 
reckoned a fiction. 8 

A feast was generally added, called siucerjcjum, 6 both for the 
dead and the living. i.’erUmi things were laid on the tomb, 
commonly beans, lettuces, bread, and eggs, or the like, which it 
was supposed the ghosts would come and eat; hence ccksa 
fki.ams.* What remained was burned ; for it was thought mean 
to takeaway any thing thus consecrated, or what was thrown 
into the funeral pile. Bence raptre tie Togo c&nam, e fiamma 
(.thwn peter e, to snatch food from a funeral pile, i. e. to be capa- 
ble of any thing, sordid or mean. Bmttrupus is applied as a 
rulin' 4 of contempt to a sordid person, and silickesue to an old 
main* 

After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feast for 
the friends of the deceased, but also a distribution of raw meat 
among the people, called visckratio, 0 with shows of gladiators 
and games, which sometimes continued for several days. Some- 
times games were celebrated also on the anniversary of tli* 
funeral. Faustus, the son of Sylla, exhibited a show of gladia- 
tors in honour of his father, several years after his death, and 
gave a feast to the people, according to his father's testa - 
liienl. 10 

The time of mourning for departed friends was appointed by 

l Vmj;. Ain. >ii. bi\. v, i-areiiulm* ju<n in- I 41. 7 lmii, 12. «. HU. 

7V. n hlil. t«*rt\ — -piirmuro jno* D Ki|iriiiigi AntKj. iv. 6. Jwv r.b&. 

Ttw H,'$l u. Ml. jf'rly Mgmttcc f i>cr- 14. h ( «7. 3. Tibul. U 

I <iL 3. Ifl. U. town ih« tuutfiftl rUfi. nf 6 uvna fisnr-l>i(v v & .V>„ 'lor. Kun td, V 

N»ti. 1J. pruvHtS) Ov, An*, i. 1.1. in uliro juikh*. Sim. Jlfi, CJauf. Paoud. i. 3. 

8 l.iv. xth, il, C.***, 4, \ t« Jv«t. v. 92. rftl 127. 

K O.vil. 17 I/O,-. <| Sn«*t.Xw..’>7. An*. {M. quo ( fciio’UM jc, um» 9 vili. iZ. p, 

it. 41. Pint, i, t>. fci.w. Tm,. Hist, tu A.j. <*ic. I*' ojLm mi imOmou, 262, 

i>fc. Or. Trwl. i»l FJm am Vtrft, -t>n. *el p»n ouUtrt^. qt.i 111 Utr. x*«vi. 415. Vi< g» 

i Kltti. li 5, fl. iti. )b ill. 00 002, ■ I. CUM. lunt TfUa .tin. v. 411. &«, t :c. 

Hrcktat? j-iojiim «t.t Pntjj ul, Ul. ol U. *1. T< r. A - ■( H»h. iV. 2, *to\ Sjrl. IS. Ota. a***! 6 A. 
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Nunia,' as well as funeral rites,* and offerings to appease the 
manes.* There was no limited lime for men to mourn, because 
none was thought honourable, as among the Germans. It usually 
did not exceed a few days.* Women mourned for a husband or 
parent ten months, or a year, according to the computation of 
Romulus, 9 but not longer. 0 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the death of a 
prince or the like, there was a total cessation from business 
(justitium), either spontaneously or by public appointment, 
when the courts of justice did not sit, the shops were shut, &c. 7 
In excessive grief the temples of the gods were struck with 
stones, 0 and their altars overturned. 9 

Both public and private mourning was laid aside on account 
of the public games; for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, 
&<%, and for several other causes enumerated by Festus, in voce 
misuitur. After the battle of Canute, by a decree of the senate, 
the mourning of the matrons was limited to thirty dajs. Im- 
moderate grief was supposed to be ofFenshe to the manes. 10 

The Homans in mourning kept themselves at home, avoiding 
every entertainment and amusement, 11 neither cutting their hair 
nor beard, 18 dressed in black, w which custom is supposed to ha\ e 
been burrowed from the 1 Egyptians, sometimes in skins : N laying 
aside every kind of ornament, not even lighting a tire, which 
was esteemed an ornament to the house. Hence focus pertmnis, 
1. e. sine luctu ; pn viyiL 1 * 

The women laid aside tlicir gold and purple. Kmler the 
republic they dressed in black like the men; but under the 
emperors, when party-coloured clothes came in fashion, they 
wort? white in mourning. 10 

In a public mourning, the senators laid aside tlicir tat*™ 
ctavus and rings ; the magistrates the badges of their otfice ; 
and the consuls did not sit on tlicir usual seats in the senate, 
which were elevated above the rest, but on a common bench. 13 
Dio says, that the senators in great mourning appeared iu the 
dress of the equiies. 19 

The Homans commonly built tombs 1 " 1 for themselves during 
their lifetime; 21 thus the mausoleum of Augustus inilie Campus 
Martins, between the via F laminin and the bank of the Tiber, 
with woods ami walks around. Hence these words frequently 

1 Plat Num S iapiiAt*. i. «. Ilcii. <v. 1, \nW. C*J. ffcuut it. *1 43. 

S jaiu IkwVw. but* .titjclU*. ''4.4ft. Pr "7 Mer»o*». 

3 i r ud |>1 iwmlo* J» Sutl. Ctl, 5, ftm-n. 1J y 380. u S 6. 

Bom * L-v i *.1. \ ,i, ILiit. .(tl. A i ruu> 1-t lueutiru umVtuii!, 1" litt.lm. ?. (‘i*'. jnwf 

4 Sen. hj. ♦’ 1 I’m Vj.irt.'t n £i. J«v. «. ‘iii. Mxi. Sen. J. IV Au, 

*T Ho. Lj. 4.1, li) ldf.Jln.ni. li, 1 1 1 m. in Stfv. tl . 4. Luc. i 18. 

A *** y O. ( V. 8. l.nr. x«u. M». Wf. bn »i IL «t. vu>*/vir» t '1*«. 

• S*'fk »l» C-wt. M<lt\ V *{ W'.x. 1. I 18. Stat. 13 L«v. t».r. Suft. A»«. Ah«, i* 8. Ota Irt.Jl* 
Ihio.fa.i HI.1.0. Sylv. * 1.171) TtbaL 401 Ju*. to. 10 «lI *8. 

| IV. An. ii. bi. in. 4, h I, ti7. 1411. Aya\. Mm, U* J4?t >ukiirfc v. eosidit* 

V It.S, SttH. C*J. Si*. 11 IV. Ann, »»», 3. iv. Humei it. 1.1. Mart rn*. 

Ltv. U. 7. Lw«. o. 17. H Cti . Kp, **, )3.1, *i\ 4J.t SUi.Svlv.tf.J. t,L 'J» Sen Urrr. YH.W. 
iu Art urn. i’iuJ, Alt. in. U Ait. ^va, Jib Lt«. mlt. 7. let. ±Z 
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occur in ancient inscriptions, v. v , 9 vrnrs fecit; v* f. c.*vivai 

FACIENDUM CtTRAViT ; V. S. P,, V1VUS SIBl POSXJIT, also SB VIVO FECIT. 

If they did not live to finish them, it was done by their heirs* 
who were often ordered by the testament to build a tomb * 1 and 
sometimes did it at their own expense . 3 Pliny complains bit- 
terly of the neglect of friends in tins respect 3 

The Homans erected tombs either for themselves alone, with 
their wives (skpulchra priva, vel sin uul aria), or for themselves* 
their iatuiJjr* and posterity (cqmwunia), familiaria et heredita- 
ria ; likewise for their friends who were buried elsewhere* or 
whose bodies could not be found (c engtaphion, vel i umuliTS 
honorarius, vel inanis ). 4 When a person falsely reported to 
have been dead returned home* he did not enter his house by 
the door, but was let down from the roof . 5 

'Hie tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble,** the 
ground enclosed with a wall * 7 or an iron rail , 8 and planted 
around with trees* as among the Greeks . 9 

When several different persons had a right to the same* 
burying-ground, it was sometimes divided into parts, and each 
pari assigned to its proper owner. 

But common sepulchres were usually built below ground, and 
called hypoot,a, 1u many of which still exist in different parts of 
Italy* under the name of catacombs. r l here were niches cut 
out. in the walls* in which the urns were placed ; these, from 
their resemblance to the niches in a pigeon-house* were called 

COLUMBARIA. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in sculpture* 
which are still to bo seen, with Blatues, columns, &c . 11 

But what deserves particular attention, is the inscription or 
epitaph (titulus* t kpitaphium vel elqoium), expressed 
sometimes in prose, and sometimes in verse* 1 - usually beginning 
with these letters* o, m. s,, ms mambvs sacrum* vel memorie ; ™ 
then the name of the person followed, his character, and the 
principal circumstances of his life. Often these words are used* 
hic situs p.sT vei jackt, u here lies . 7 ’ 14 If he liad lived happily 
in marriage* thus, sink qukkkla* sink jurqjo, vel tjj'ema, vel 
dufcorditt, in uninterrupted harmony . 15 

W hen the body was simply interred without a tomb, an in- 
scription was sometimes pul on the stone coffin* as on that of 
Numa. r 

1 Sw*t. Aug. 101, Urtr. 6 qtiAti i'ic!)tu* h*.*»hs, 11 Cm. Tum. 1>. v. SM 1,1 Piud. Symm. i. 40J, 
H*t. m. 8. Hi. 5, 105. PluU O. Ran t>. V*n‘. U*it, *. In. Saot. Vit. 

Siiab. v. v* 3,'b 6 Cir. ram. ■«, 12. Ti xxxvm. aS, 10. 

8 da mio v*l f>o siia bui, k ) 3. 3J. 13 ov Her. xvr. 1X8. H Ov. M*t U, 339. 

tuniiu 7 nwfi'f’u, Suet. N tr. Mmt x. 71. < If. Tasi., hi. &, J7X. IujuL 
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Mnt iii SQL Mar. Oil, 9 Mart, I 89. 8. P*u#. 4J. Su«t, CUt«I, 13, Fix vu 10. 

li. 30,31, Sw«. Claud. n 16. Win. Kp, u. £0. Nil, 16 Pi i». Bp t&. 4, 

1. T*e. Aun. I. ti*. 19 IMrou. 71. lfi L;v. vl. 33. 
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There was an action for violating the tombs of the dead 
(iRpuixHKi viotAti actioV '11*6 punishment was a fine, the loss 
of a hand,* working in tne mines, 3 banishment, or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to im- 
proper purposes, or by burying in it those who were not 
intitled. 4 Tombs often served as lurking-places for the perse- 
cuted Christians, and others. 3 

The body was violated by handling, or mutilating it, which 
was sometimes done for magical purposes 9 by stripping it of 
any thing valuable, as gold, arms, &e., or by transporting it to 
another place without leave obtained from the pontiiex maxi- 
iuus, from the emperor, or the magistrate of the place. 7 

Some consecrated temples to the memory of their friends, 
as Cicero proposed to his daughter Tullia; which design he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Attious. This was a very 
ancient custom, and, probably the origin of idolatry.* 

The highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons after 
death. The Homans worshipped their founder Homulus as a 
god, under the name of Quirinus. 9 Hence, afterwards, the 
solemn conskcrauon lM of the emperors, by a decree of the 
senate, 11 who were thus said to be ranked in the number of the 
gods, ** also some e in presses. 13 Temples ami priests were assigned 
10 them. 11 They were invoked with prayers. Men swore by 
their name or genius, and offered victims on their altars.* 4 
The real body was burned, and the remains buried in the 
usual manner, flut a waxen image of the deceased was made 
to the life ; which, after a variety of ridiculous ceremonies paid 
to it for seven days in the palace, was carried on a couch in 
solemn procession, on the shoulders of young men of equestrian 
and patrician rank, first to the forum, where the dirge was sung 
by a choir of boys and irirls of the most noble descent ; then to 
the (yam pus Martins, wnere it was burned, with a vast quantity 
iif the richest odours and perfumes, on a lofty and magnificent 
pile ; from the top of which an eagle let loose was supposed to 
convey the prince's soul to ho/nen. 10 

HOMAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 

Ihb principal Homan weight was as or Hhra y a pound; which 
was <!i\ idea into twelve parts or ounces (rsci l). Thus, unci a 9 
an ounce, or ^ of an as ; sextans , 2 ounces, or f \; q Hadrons, 

1 Oir. Tti»r. I, 12. Sun. A1«rU \. 35. hi. ifci. 15 &5, .116. 41. IS, Set. L*c. ri Nmi. (>« 88. M».< 

C’<ntr U\ I. tl L 4. C tig Sop. v gI. i 15 CHi». 27, Wixd. dioitrl, >\iu. II. 

Ht tfsttiua dtupuMtti). »t. lit. (jii'mrt Ihwi. xir, 15. S««l. C'f.iwd. Ii.Ti4 

® ii*mual>« ad i5.Aiwtl.5l6t.it. Un. 8 Miiuc. K«nx Cctxv. A mm. v. % tvi. Si. 

min. Ann. fe». Li,, i lb. 11 >i« p.*57. 

4 .iiortd* infi.r(‘it(hi Cut, ? Cj.tnir. i. 27. 3.1)1),', 10 .*»#. <**<». 15 Vti*. «. ). 43* Hor 
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3, fa, or i ; Mens, 4, fa, or 4 ; quincunx, 5, or x ° 2 ; semis* 6, 
A» <>r 5 ; septum, 7, or T \ ; bes, or fowris, 8, fan or | i dodrans, 
l J, fa, or J ; dextans , or decunx, 10, or | ; demur, 11 ounces, 
or 44 of an us. 

The uk cia was also divided thus : semuncia, 4, the half of an 
ounce, or fa of an as ; duella, i ; sicihcus, vel -um 9 4 ; sextula, 
4 ; drachma , 4 ; hemuescla, i. e. semisextula, fa ; I remissis , smt- 
putus, scriptulum vel scripulum, fa of an ounce, or ^ 4 * of an os . 1 

As Has applied to any thing divided into twelve parts ; as an 
inheritance, an acre, liquid measure, 2 or the interest of money, 
&c. Hence, probably, our word ace , or unit. 

The Homan pound was equal to 10 ounces, 18 pennyweights, 
134 grains of English Troy weight, or nearly ounces avoir* 
du poise. 

The Greek weights, mentioned by Homan authors, are 
chiefly the talent , divided into 80 min®, and the mma into 100 
drachm®. The mim was nearly equal to the Homan hbra. 

The English trot weight, by which silver and gold aito 
weighed, is as follows: 24 grains, 1 pennyweight; 20 pwts, 1 
ounce; 12 ok. 1 pound. Hut apothecaries, in compounding 
medicines, make 20 grains J scruple; 3 sc. I drachm; 8 dr. I 
ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound; avoirdupoise weight, by which larger 
and coarser commodities are weighed, 10 drams, 1 oz. ; 10 oz* 
I pound, 

i he Homans, like other ancient nations, 8 at first had no 
coined money, 4 but either exchanged commodities with one 
another, or used a certain weight of uncoined br.iss, 8 or other 
metal. Hence the various names of money also denote weight ; 
so pendcre tor solvere, to pay; stipe, ndutm (a stipe pendindn), 
soldiers’ pay/* because at first it was weighed, and wot counted. 
Thus, talentum and mma among the (/reeks, shekel among the 
Hebrews, and pound among us. 

Several Greek words are supposed to allude to the original 
custom of exchanging commodities, thus, u&wutu, to purchase 
or exchange by giving a lamb (ctf>g, ctguog, t/qnus); auiepat, by 
giving an ass (o*og, a sinus ) ; by giving a foal, 9na>Xo£ 

(eyuulvus), or the young ot any animal. 

Servius Tulliti® first stamped pieces of brass with the image 
of cattle, oxen, sw ine, &c. (pecudks), whence pkcunia, money. 7 
Silver was first coined A. L r . 434, five years before the first 
Punic war, or, according to others, A. U. 4HB, ; and gold sixty- 
two years after. Silver coins, however, seem to have been in 
use at Home before that time, but of foreign coinage. 8 The 
Homan coins were then only of brass. 

) < + ar. 1.. tv. 30. 4 )*ruhii signal*. Snrvitu rr*. ovluin ttdi. Wr. R. H, h. L 

li wr v 5U. *M1. I.W, 5 if* rntfi*. hnun.qu* rthgiepritmu Pint. Q Rnro.-Uk 

»'*L 11. 0 Fesiu*. ms Ptui. B (']«. uutil It, *0. 

B Sir&b iu. 153, 7 Or. JPmL r. 281 xxjun. 3. m p®n>m mo* JL»r. Tii»* 21. JSp* *r. 
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Hence ms, or mra, plur., is put for money in {general; 1 mre 
mutarty to buy or sell ; ms alimutn, debt ; annua mra, yearly 
pay ; mraritm , the treasury ; ms militate, money for paying the 
soldiers, given from the treasury to the quaestor by the tribuni 
mrurii , or by them to the soldiers ; homo mrutus, a monied man, 8 
os some read the passage. 80 tribuni nm tam mruti, i, e. bene 
tumimati, quarn ut appelfantur, mrtit ti , i. e. /ere corrupti, vel in 
mrarios aut C (trite* refirendi ; 4 mra uetusta, i. e. prisca moneta, 
ancient money, but mra Vetera, old crimes or debts; mruscare 
vel msculari , to get money by any means ; 4 mruscutor vel msetb 
tutor, a low beggarly fellow, a fortune-teller, or tlie like ; ohm- 
rattts , oppressed with debt, a debtor ; in tneo mre est, i. e. in 
bonis meu vel in meo censu , mine, my friend ; J ms ctrcumfora- 
neum, money borrowed from bankers/ who bad shops in porti- 
(*>es round the forum. 7 

Money was likewise called btips (a stipando), from being 
crammed in a cell, that it might occupy less room. Hut this 
word is usually put for a small coin, as we say a penny, or 
farthing, offered to the gods at games or the like/ or given as 
an alms to a beggar, or to any one as a new year's gift (bthkna), 
or by way of contribution for any public purpose.* 

The first brass coin lu was called as, anciently m$ig (from ms) 
of a pound weight (Itbrnlut). The highest valuation of fortune 11 
under feorvius, was a 100,000 pounds weight of brass, 18 

The other brass coins, besides the as, were setmssn, tr Units, 
quadrant* s, and sextan tes. The qmdrnrn h also (‘allot l tkri;x- 
cuts (« tribus unci is )} 4 

ihese coins at first had the full weight which their names 
imported, hence in later times called ms «ravk. u 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as 
w*as diminished, to denote the ancient standard, ,A because when 
the sum was large, the asses were weighed and not counted 
8ervius on Virgil makes cps grave to be lumps u> of rough cop- 
per, or uncoined brass.* 7 

In the first F'/nic war, on account of the scarcity of money, 
asses were struck weighing only the sixth part of a pound, or 
two ounces, 14 winch passed for the same value ns those of a pound 
weight had done ; whence, says Pliny, tlie republic gained fivo- 
eixths, iM and thus discharged its debt. The mark of the as then 
was a double Janus on or e side, ami the beak or stern of a ship 

1 H<’r. Art. f\ 34$. Aii. S I.Liv. axxiv. 3. Suet. Aug. 13. 

t. 7. j!l .urfos num- xxvi. 4M. Oden tj. ft. i. lll.GtiKCC. It Plln.tb. 
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Ciflw. ii.fi 9 Pitn.xxain. 1U, a, 46. r. W. Min, xxxiti. 8. a. toe UK luert. 
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on the other ; of the triens and qmdrang, a boat (rate*) ; whence 
they were sometimes called ratiti . 1 

In the second Funic war, while Fab i us was dictator, the as*es 
were made to weigh only one ounce (unciales ) ; and, afterwards 
by the law of i’apirius, A. U. 563, half an ounce (semunciales)? 

The sum of three asses w as called tresgis ; of ten asset, de 
eussis ; of twenty, vicessis ; and so on to a hundred, cehtussis,* 
but there were no such coins. 

The silver coins were denarius, the value of which was ten 
asses, or ten pounds of brass (dent mris, sc. asses), marked with 
the letter x. — C^ ulvabios, live asses, marked v. — and bkstkrtius, 
two agges and a half, (quasi sksquitkrtius), commonly marked 
by the letters l. l. s., for libra libra semis ; or by abbreviation, 
h. ami often called absolutely nummus, because it was in most 
frequent use. 4 

The impression on silver coins * was usually, on one side, 
carriages drawn by two or four beasts ( big& vel quadriga): 
whence they are called bioati and quadriga**, sc. nummi , 6 and* 
on the reverse, the head of Itonm with a helmet. 

On some silver coins were marked the figure of Victory, 
hence called victoria*!, stamped by the Glodian law , 7 of the 
same value with the miinarii . * 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii ; so that 
at first a pound of silver was equal in value to a thousand 
pounds of brass. Whence we may judge of the scarcity of 
silver at that time in Home. Hut afterwards the case was 
altered. For when the weight of the as was diminished, it bore 
the same proportion to the denarius as before, till it was reduced 
to one ounce; and then a denarius passed for sixteen asses 
(except in the military pay, in which it continued to pass for 
ten asses, at least under the republic, for in the time of Tiberius 
it appears no such exception was made), 8 a quinarius for eight 
asses, and a sestertius for four ; which proportion continued 
when the as was reduced to half an ounce, lienee argentum 
ter* soh'tum, i. e. an as for a sestertius^ or the fourth part.- 9 

Hut the weight of the silver money also varied, and was 
ditlerent tinder the emperors from what it had been under the 
republic. 

Vnrro mentions silver coins of less value ; dibella, worth an 
m, or the tenth part of a denarius ; se.mbklla (quasi scmilibeUa\ 
worth half a pound of brass, or the twentieth part of a denarius , 
and ter unguis, the fortieth part of a denarius . But Cicero puts 
the Itbdla for the smallest silver coin, as well as the tenmeius ; w 

1 Plot. 0, llon\ at* G*l. *r. 15. Macrob. 7 GLc. Foot. 5. Quinct. 10 Van. L. L. hj. M. 
i.m. i. jsifl. fcc. Sat. i>. 13, v». 3. 60. PIi«. Cfc. Vcr. tu 10. R<me. 

1'imi. lb. 4 Cic. Ver. IB CO, 61. ». C 4. Fin. Hu 14. AlU 

ii I’lm, xxxiit. 3 a. 13. 5 n.*U urgent., 8 Tae. Ann. u 17. ?* ISO- V**u iu \U 

* Va«. L L.*v.aO. riu. 6 Pilo. xxxiii. 3. V Pttn. uxiik 3. Sail. 

tun, v. 70. lid. xxiti 82. xxiiL 1$. Grf. SW. ace p. *C. 
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this, however, he does only proverbially ; as we may fifty, a 
penny or a farthing. . , _ . 

A golden coin was first struck at Home in the second Panic 
war* in the consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M, XJvius Sali- 
nator, A. U. 546 ; called aurrub, or aureus nummus , equal in 
weight to two denarii and a quinarius , and in value to twenty* 
five denarii , or 100 sestertii* Hence the fee allowed to he 
taken by a lawyer is called by Tacitus dena sesttrtia ; by Pliny, 
decent mi Uia, sc, h. s. ; 1 and by Ulpian, centum aurki, 2 all of 
which were equivalent 

The common rate of gold to silver under the republic was 
tenfold. a But Julius Qesar got so much gold by plundering, 
that he exchanged it 4 for 3000 sestertii , or 750 denarii, the 
pound, i, e. a pound of gold for 7 A pounds of silver, 4 

The aureus in later ages was called solidus, but then greatly 
inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden coins struck 
under the republic and first emperors. 6 

At first forty anrei were made from a pound of gold, with 
much the same images as the silver coins. But uuder the late 
emperors they were mixed with alloy; and tints their intrinsic 
value was diminished. Hence a di derent number of aurei were 
made from a pound of gold at different times ; under Nero, ^5, 7 
but under Constantine, 72. 

The emperors usually impressed on their coins their own 
image. This was first done by Julius Osar, according to a 
decree of the senate. 8 

The essay or trial of gold was called obrussa , 9 hence avrum 
ad obrussam , sc- exactum, the purest gold ; argentum pustvla- 
tum, the finest silver, 19 vel purum putum ; argentum infection vel 
rude , bullion, unwrought or uncoined silver; factum, plate; 
s ignatum, coined silver ; nummus asper , new-coined ; 11 veins vel 
tritus, old, Ac. 

(Some coins were indented (scrrati). 1 * 

Besides the ordinary coins, there were various medals struck 
to commemorate important events, properly oiled medallions ; 
for what we commonly term Roman medals, were their current 
money. When an action deserved to he recorded on a coin, it 
was stamped and issued out of the mint. 

Money was coined in the temple of Juno monbta; whence 
money. The consuls at first are thought to have had the charge 
of it But particular officers were afterwards created for that 
purpose. 1,1 
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There are several Grecian coins mentioned by Homan 
writers, some of them equal to Koman coins, and some not ; 
drachma, equal to a denarius ; but some make It to be as nine 
to eight; mina, equal to 100 drachma, or to a Roman libra or 
pound of silver; talkntvw, equal to sixty minm, or Roman 
pounds; tktra-drachma vel -um, equal to four drachma or 
denarii, ns its name imports; but Livy, according to the com* 
mtm reading, makes it three denarii ; obomjs, the sixth part of 
a denarius or drachma} 

METHOD OF COMPUTING MONEY. 

The Romans usually computed sums of money by sestertii or 
bkstkrtja. Sestertiim is the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is .joined with sestet tii, it means just 
so many sesterces ; thus, decern sestertii, ten sesterces : but 
when it is joined with sestertia, it means so many thousand ses- 
tertii ; thus, decern sestertia , ten thousand sesterces. * 

Sestertium, milk sestertii,, mille numml vel sestertii nummi ; 
milk sestertium , tmllc minimum vel tester tium, minimum milk ; 
li> S. vel h. s. 2500 (ft is, sc. asses ; 260 denarii vel drachmae 
denote tlie same sum. * 

When a uuinerai adverb is joined to see ttr titan, it means so 
many hundred thousand sestet hi ; thus quadratics se&teriium is 
the same with quadratic h centina willia sestertiorum nummortsm, 
or qualer mi Hies mille sestertii, four millions of sestertii* Some- 
times the adverb stands by itself, ami denotes the same tiling ; 
thus, iheies, viciet vel viyesies, sc. sesti rtium ; expressed more 
fully, d frits c criteria, sc. millia sestertmm ; and completely, Lie. 
\err. i. it), and Juv. iii. 70. So also in sums of brass, decies 
sc. centena millia assiwn , 1 2 For when we say deni certs, 
cent am atris, &o. asses is always to be supplied. 

When sums are marked by letters, if the letters have a line 
over them, ctnicna milha is understood, as in the case of the 
numeral adverbs ; thus, h. s, m. c. signifies the same with millies 
cent us, i. e. 1 10,000,000 sestertii or nummi , £H8N,020 : 16 : 8, 
whereas h. s. m. a without the cross line, denotes only 1100 
sestertii, £8 : 17 : 7‘. 

When the numbers are distinguished by points in two or three 
orders, the first towards the right lined signifies units, the second 
thousands, and the third hundred thousands; thus, m. xn. he. 
hs. denotes 300,000, 12,000, and 600 h, s., in all making 312,600 
sestertii, £50+7 ; 3 : 0. a 

1 Him, *ft(* 34, Llv. 335. thm*# */.?,523:ll;lDl itae description intlm 
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Pliny says, 1 * * that seven years before the first Punic w**V there 
was in the Roman treasury auri pondo xvu noccx., argenti 
*pondo, xxiu ixi., et in numerate, ixn. lxxv. cccc., that is, 
pounds of gold, 2% 070 pounds of silver, and in ready money, 
6,275,400 sestertii, £50,660 : 15 : 7. But these sums are other- 
wise marked thus, awi pondo xvi. m. doccx*, argenti xxu. m.lxx., 
et in mrmrato £Sl lxxv. m . cccc, 

When eestertiwn neut is used, pondo is understood, that is, 
two pounds and a half of silver, or a thousand sestertii.* 

When h« s. or stsiertium is put after decern millia or the like, 
it is in the genitive plural for sesteniiorum, and stands for so 
many sestertii , which may be otherwise expressed by decern ses- 
tet tia, Ike. But sestertium, w hen joined with decies or the like, 
is in the nominative or accusative singular, and is a compen- 
dious way of expressing decies centies sestertium , i. e. decies cen- 
tum vel decies ccnteria millia sestertium r t sestertiorum* 

The llomans sometimes expressed sums by talents; thus, 
decern millia talentdm , and sestertium bts millies ct quadringen - 
ties are equivalent So 100 talents and 600,000 denarii ; H or by 
pounds, libras pondo, i. e. pandere in the ablative, for these 
words are often joined, as we say, pounds in weight, and when 
pondo is put by itself as an indeclinable noun, for a pound or 
pounds, it is supposed even then, by the best critics, to be in 
the ablative, and to have libra or Horse understood. 4 

The Roman libra contained twelve ounces of silver, and was 
worth about £3:4:7 sterling ; the talent, nearly £193 : 15. 
But the common computation was by sestertii or minimi. 

A sestertius is reckoned to have been worth of our money 
one penny 3J farthings ; a quinarius or vicloriatus 3d. a 
denarius, Id, 3 q.\ the aureus, or gold coin, 36s. J • a sks- 
tektium, or a thousand sestertii, £S : 1 : 54, — ten sestertii, Is. 

Id. 1 \q. — a hundred sestertii, 1 Os. id. 3q ten sestertia, or 

10,060 sestertii, £80 : 14 : 7* — a hundred sestertia , or 100,000 
sestertii ,,£^07 : 5 : 10, — 1000 sestertia , or decies sestertium , or 
decies centtna millia sestet turn, vel minimum, or 1,000,006 
sestertii, £8,072 : 19 : 4, sterl. — centies, vel centies n. s., vel 
centies centum millia seslertiorum , or 10,000,000 sestertii, 
£90,729 : 3 : 4, sterL — millies , vel millies h. s., £807,291 : 13:4, 
sterL — millies centies u. £888,020 : 16: 8, sterL Hence we 

may form some notion of certain instances on record of Homan 
wealth and luxury. 

Oassus is said to have possessed in lands bis millies, i. e. 
£1,614,593 : 6 : 8, besides money, slaves, and household furni- 
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ture, 1 * 3 which may bo estimated at as much more. 8 In the opinion 
of Crassus, no one deserved to be called rich who could 'not 
maintain an army, or a legion.— Seneca, ter willies, £2,421,875.^* 
— Fallas, the freedman of Claudius, an equal sum.® — Lentulus 
the augur, quater millitts , £3,229,166 : 13 : 4. — C. Caecilius 
Claudius Isiaorus, although he had lost a great part of his for- 
tune in the civil war, left by his will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke 
of oxen, 257,000 of other cattle ; in ready money, h. s. sexccn- 
ties y £484,375. 4 

Augustus received by the testaments of his friends quater 
decks rmllies , <£32,291,666 : 13 : 4* He left in legacies to the 
Homan people, i.e. to the public, quadringentks , £322,916 : 13 : 4, 
and to the tribes or pour citizens, 5 triciks quinquk*, £28,255 : 

4 : Tiberius left at his death vigesies ac septies milUes , 

£21,796,875, which Caligula lavished away in less than one 
year. 7 \ espasian, at his accession to the empire, said, that to sup- 
port the commonwealth, there was need of quodrinycnties millies. 
£322,916,666 : 13:4, an immense sum! more than the national 
debt of Britain ! & 

The debt of Milo is said to have amounted to u. s. septingeto* 
tics, £565,104 : 3 : 4. y 

Osar, before he enjoyed any office. owed 1300 talents, 
£251,875. When, after his pr&torship, he set out for Spain, 
he is reported to have said, bis null its et quingmtics sibi deesse , 
ut mini haberet , i. e. that he was £2,018,229 : 3 : 4 worse than 
nothing. A sum hardly credible! W hen lie first entered 
Home in the beginning of the civil Avar, he took out of the 
treasury £ 1,09 5, 9 79, w and brought into it, at the end of the civil 
Avar, above £4,843,750 {gmphm stxies millies ). He is said to 
have purchased the friendship of Curio, at the beginning of the 
civil war, by a bribe of sexceutics stshrtium , £184, 3 7 6, u and 
that of the consul, L. Paulas, the colleague of Marcel! us, A. V 
704, by 1500 talents, about £2W,Gg5. w Of Curio, Lucan says, 
hie vendidit urbem 9 he sold the city ; venah (Juno lingua. Curio 
of venal eloquence, 13 and \’irgil, as it is thought, votdidit he 
aurn patnatn, he sold his native country for gold. But this 
Curio alter wards met with the fate which as a traitor to his 
country he deserved, being slain by Juba in Africa. 14 Lihycas 
cm nobile corpus pascit aves l nullo contcctm curio busto, Lucan, 
i* 809, 

See ! where, r prej, unliuried Curio lies, 

To every fowl Hint wing. tJte Libyan slues — Rowe, 
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498 rowan Aw*rig uitjks, 

Antony, on the Ides of March, when Caesar was killed, owed 
qwtdrinycnt iet, £322,910 ; 13:4, which lie paid before the 
#fcalet,d* of April, and squandered of the public money, setter* 
tium stpti es mil(ies i £5,051,041 : 13 : 4. 1 2 

Cicero at tirst charged Verres with having plundered the 
Sicilians of sestertium mi Hits, but afterwards exacted only qiuid- 
rintjmties 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living scxcenties set ter tium, 
£484,375; Seneca says, tester tium mid its in culimtm consuw]*- 
sit, and being at last obliged to examine the state of bis affairs, 
found that he had remaining only sestet Hum centres, £80,729 : 3 : 4, 
a sum which he thought too small *to live upon, and therefore 
ended his days by poison* 3 

Pliny says, that in his time Lollia Paulina wore, in full dress, 
jewels to the value of quadratics scstertium , £32,291 : 13 : 4, or 
as others read the passage, quadring entits scstertium, £322,910 ; 
13 : 4« 4 * Julius Osar presented borvilia, the mother of 31. 
Jirutus, with a pearl wuith fitxayit.it ststertio, £48,417; 10. 
Cleopatra, at a feast with Antony, swallowed a pearl dissolved 
in vinegar worth ecu ties h. s., £80,729 : 3 ; 4. ( lodius, the son 

of /KsopUs, the tragedian, swallowed one worth decks, £8,072 ; 
18:4. Caligula did the same.* 

A single dish of ACsop’s is said to have cost a hundred fiesta - 
tia , £807 : 5 : 10.® Caligula laid out on a supper, centres h. s,. 
£80,729 : 3 : 4, and Heliognhalus, t ticks h. a., £24,218 : kV 
The ordinary expense of Luniilu* for n supper in the hall of 
Apollo, was 50,000 drachma*, £1,014 : 11 : 87* 

h*cn persons of a more sober character were sometimes very 
expensive. Cicero had a citron-table which cost him h. b. de- 
vies, £807 : 5 : 10; and bought tlie house of Crassus with bor- 
rowed money, for h , a xxxv. i. e. triews qmnq/ties, £28,255 : 4 : 
2, 9 This house had first belonged to the tribune 31. Li\un 
Druses, who, when the architect promised to build it for him m 
such a manner that, none of his neighbours should overlook 
him, answered, u If you have any skill, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what 1 am doing/’ lu 

31 essala bought the house of Auironius lor h« s. ccocxxxvii., 
£352,78(i : 2 : SI. 11 Doruitius estimated his house at sacuyits 
tresieriia, i. e. £48,437 : 10. The house of C lodius cost centos 
et quod rag ks oetks, € 11 9,47 i). 1 -' 

The lish-pond of C. Menus w as sold for quadra y ies h. 
£32,291 : 13 : 4, and the fish of I.ucidius for the same sum. 14 
The house-rent of middling people in the time of Julius 
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Caspar is supposed to have been him millia minimum , £16 : 2 ; 1 1 . 
That of Toelius was xxx millia nummum, £242:3;% and 
thought high. 1 * 

The value of houses in Rome rose greatly in a few yean. 
The house of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 7£ 
myriad* of drachma, £2,421 : 17 • 5 , was, not long after, 
purchased by Lucullus for 50 myriads , and 200 drachma, 
£10,132: 5: 10. 8 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of his consulship 
was reckoned one of the finest in Home, in the space of 35 years 
was not in the hundredth rank. 3 The villa of M« Scaurus being 
burned by the malice of his slaves, he lost u. s. mittie*, 
£807,201 : 13:4. The golden house 4 of Nero must have cost 
an immense sum, since Otho laid out in finishing a part of it 
quingentks h. s., £403,045 : Jfi : 8. 5 

THE INTEREST OP MONEY. 

The interest of money was called f<knu«, vel fenus ; or uetra* , 
f nidus, mercat, vel impendium ; the capital, caput, or sors ; also 
Ftfcsus, which is put for the principal as well as the interest. 6 

When one as was paid mcfuthly for the use of a hundred, it 
was called usrfu ckntesima, because in a hundred months the 
interest equalled the capital ; or asses usurp- This we call 12 

S er cent per annum, 7 which was usually the legal interest at 
Lome, at least towards the end of the republic, and under the 
first emperors. Sometimes the double of this was exacted, hinae 
cmtesinue, 24 per cent., and even 48 per cent., quatcmm centesi- 
mr. Horace mentions one who demanded 60 per cent. ; quinas 
hie vapiti nurcedcs exsecat , i. e. quint up lice $ ustira/t erupt, vel 
quints emtesmis for tier at, he deducts from the capital sum five 
common interests. 6 

When the interest at the end of the year was added to the 
capital, and likewise yielded interest, it was called centesima 
renov'itce, or anatocismus annivermriux. compound interest ; if 
not, ccntesimiB perpetua ; or fmuus perpttuum ? 

Lsuk.k semisses, six per cent. ; tnentes , four per cent. ; quad- 
rantes , three per cent.; bosses, eight per cent., See.; mum leyi- 
tirnm vel litita, legal interest ; ilhciUB vel illeyituna, illegal. 16 

Usutu is commonly used in tho plural, and f<kkus in the 
singular. 

The interest permitted by the Twelve Tables was only one 
per cent., focnus uncukium vel uncle usury. (*&ee lex buii.i a 
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m.cnia), which Rome make the same with umra centesima ; re- 
duced, A. U. 408, to one-half, f<knus sbmunciauium ; 1 but these, 
and other regulations, were eluded by the art of the usurers.* 
After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A.U. 723, the interest 
of money at Home fell from 12 to 4 per cent* 

Professed hankers or money-lenders were also called m&xsarii 
vel trapezitee , arukntaiui, nummularii, vel colly bistee, sometimes 
appointed by the public, 1 * 3 4 * * 

A person who laid out money at interest was said pecunicnn 
filicui v* a pud aliqucm occupare , ponerc, collocare , &c, ; v\ hen he 
calh'd it in, t el were* 

The Humans commonly paid money by the intervention of a 
banker, 0 whose account-books of debtor and creditor 7 were 
kept with great care ; hence acceptum refer re, and among later 
writer*, acceptum ferre, to mark on the debtor side, ns received; 
acckptu.atio, a form of freeing one from an obligation without 
payment : ex pensum fir re, to mark down on the creditor side, 
as paid or given away ; expens i lotto, the act of doing so; ratio 
accr pti atque ex pens i inter nos convent t, our accounts agree ; in 
rationem induce re vel in tnbulis mfiontm scriberr, to state an 
account. And because this was done by writing down the sum 
and subscribing the person’s name in the banker’s hooks, hence 
scribe re nurnmos alien i , i. e. sc per scriptum v. chirographum 
obligate ut sol vat, to promise to pay ; 8 rationem accept! senbere , 
to borrow; reset ibere, to pay, or to pay back what one has re- 
ceived ; so, ptrscrtbtre, to order t<* pay; whence perscriptio, 
an Assignment or an order on a banker. Hence also nomkn js 
put for a debt, for the cause of a debt, or for an article of an 
account. Nomina face re, to contract debt, to give security for 
payment, by subscribing the sum in a banker’s books, or to 
accept such security ; txigere to demand payment So, appel- 
late de nomine, dissofwrc, to discharge, to pay ; solvere , expun - 
[fere, explicare , expedire ; lu transcribers norm n a in alios , to lend 
money in the name of others; pectmiaei e*t in nominibus, is on 
loan ; in codins extrtma eera nomen mfunutn in fiagitiosa litura, 
the last article at the bottom of the page shamefully blotted ; 
ration urn nomma, articles of accounts ; u m tabulae nomen refit re, 
to enter a sum received ; multis l r erri nominibus acceptum ie- 
ferre , to mark down on the debtor side many articles or sums 
received from Yerres; bine ratio cum Curtiis, mtdtis nomimbus , 
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quorum in tabulis iste habet nullum 9 i. e. Curtin nihil expensum 
tulit Verves. Hence Cicero, pleading against Verres, often 
says, kkcita nomina, i e. res, personas, causas, in quae ilk aut 
quibus expensum tulit , the accounts, or the different articles of 
an account; ccrtis nominibus pecuniam debtre, on certain ac- 
counts; 1 non refertparva nomma in codices , small sums; multis 
nominibus versuram ab aliquo facet e, to borrow many sums to 
pay another; permulta tiomina , many articles, likewise for a 
debtor; ego bonum nomen exist tmor, a good debtor, one to be 
trusted ; optima nomina non appellando Jiunt mala* bmo nomine 
centesimis contemns erat , turn bono qua terms centcsinuis sperabat, 
he was satisfied with 12 per cent from a good debtor, he looked 
for 48 from a bad ; nomma sectatur tironum , L e. ut defntores 
fuciat venatur, seeks to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by 
law ; cantos nominibus certis expends re nummos ; i. e. sub chiro- 
grapho bo?ds nominibus vel debitor Urns dare , to lend on security 
to good debtors ; locare nomen sponsu improbo , to become surety 
with an intention to deceive. 5 * 

As the interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, 
hence called tristes, and Celebes, a book in which the sums to 
be demanded were marked was called calendaricm , 4 


ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


The Romans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, paces, 
stadia, and miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived their names of mea- 
sure chiefly from the parts of the human body. Digitus, a digit; 
or finger’s breadth ; pollkx, a thumb’s breadth, an inch ; fal- 
mus, a hand’s breadth, a palm, equal to (=) 4 digit i 7 or three 
inches; pks, a foot, = lb diuji<$ or 12 inches; palmifks, a foot 
and a hand's breadth ; cubitus vel idna, a cubit, from the tip of 
the elbow, bent inwards, to the extremity of the middle finger, 
=: 1 i foot, the fourth part of a well-proportioned man’s stature ; 
i’assus, a pace, zx 5 iect, including a double step, or the space 
from the place where the foot is taken up to that where it is set 
down, the double of an ordinary pace, gradus vel gressus. A 
pole ten feet long 5 was called fkhtica, a perch. 6 The English 
perch or pole is Hi.) feet ; una periicu it act arc, to measure with 
the same ell, to treat in the same manner. 7 

Each foot (fes) was divided into 4 palmi or hand-breadths, 
12 polhces or thumb-breadths, and Ifi digiti or finger-breadths. 
Each digitus was supposed equal to 4 ‘barley-corns $ 8 but the 
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English make their Inch only three barley-corns. The foot was 
also divided into 12 parts, denominated from the divisions of 
die Homan as ; thus, dodrans vel spithama, 9 polities, or tmciV, 
inches. 1 

A cubit (cubitus, v. -urn) was equal to a foot and a half 
(sesquipt is), 2 spitkamx, 6 palmi , 18 politics, or 24 diyiti, Pas- 
sua, a pace, was, reckoned equal to 5 feet; 125 pass us, or 625 
feet, made a stadium or furlong ; and 8 stadia, or 1090 paces, 
or 5000 feet, a mile (millurium, vel -re ; vel Mats, sc. passus 
v. passuum ). a 

The Greeks and Persians called 30 stadia parasanqa ; and 2 
parasangs, schiekos ; but others differ. 3 

The Homan acre (juukrum) contained 240 feet in length and 
1 20 in breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet. 4 

The half of an acre was called actus quadratic, consisting of 
120 feet square (actus, in quo boves agerentur cam aratro uno 
impetu jusio vet protelo, i. e. uno Iractu vel tcnore, at one 
stretch, without stopping or turning; non strujantcs, without 
resting). Actus quadratm undiqur finitur pedibus cxx. Hoc 
duplication facit jugerum, t t ab to, quod erat junctum, nmntn 
juyeri usur paint, jugum vocabatur, quod uno jug o bourn in die 
ex atari posset,* 

An English acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet, m 
length, and four poles, or 66 feet, in breadth. The Scottish acre 
is somewhat move than one- fifth larger. 

The jvokrvm was divided into the same parts as an as ; hem e 
uncia ayn , the twelfth part of an aere. b 

HOMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

Thr measure of capacity most frequently mentioned by Homan 
authors is the amphora,' called also quadrantau ore adits, and by 
the Greeks meircta or cir annum, a cubic foot, containing 2 
urna, 3 wodti, b congv, 48 sextarii, and 1)6 heminm or cotyhr , 
But the Attic amp bora tf contained 2 urnx, and 72 sextant. 

The amphora was nearly equal to i> gallons English, and the 
gextarius to one pint and a half English, or one mutchkin ami 
a half Scottish. 

A sextan us contained 2 hominas, 4 quartern, 8 aeetabuh, and 
12 cynthi, which wi re denominated from l tie parts of the Homan 
as ; thus, calices or cups w rre billed sextant rs, quadrant? 
trimtes, &c. according to the number of cyaihi which they 
contained. 9 
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A cyalhos was as much as one could easily swallow at once. 
It contained 4 UguUe vel lingula, or cochharia , spoonfuls. 1 

Conqius, the eighth of an amphora, was equal to a cubic half 
foot, or to 6 sexturii. This measure of oil or wine used 
anciently to be distributed by the magistrates or leading men 
among trie people. Hence coxoiaiuum, a gratuity or largess of 
money, corn, or oil, given to the people, chiefly by the emper- 
ors, or privately to an individual. 2 

A gratuity to the soldiers was called donativuw, sometimes 
also congiarujml^ The congiaria of Augustus, from their small- 
ness, used to be called hkmwaria . 4 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 80 
Roman pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a sextarius i 
pound 8 ounces. 

The greatest measure of tilings liquid among the Romans was 
the cirLEus, containing 20 amphora;. 

Pliny says, the ager C&cubus usually yielded 7 culei of wine 
an acre, i. e. 143 gallons 3 , pints English, worth at the vineyard 
300 immmi, or 75 denarii, each cuteus, i. e. £2 : 8 : 5|, about & 
halfpenny the English pint.* 

Mourns w as the chief measure for things dry, the third part 
of a cubic foot, somewhat more than a peck English. A midius 
of Gallic wheat weighed about 20 libra. Five modii of wheat 
u-»ed to be sown iti an acre, six of barley and beans, and three 
of pease. Six modii were called medimnus, vei - urn , an Attic 
measure.® 


ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 

Men in a savage state have always been found ignorant of 
alphabetic characters. The knowledge of writing is a constant 
mark of civilization. Before the invention of this art, men 
employed various methods to preserve the memory of important 
events, and to communicate their thoughts to those at a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by raising 
altars or heaps of stones, planting groves, instituting games and 
festivals, and, what was most utmer&al, by historical songs. 7 

'Hie first attempt towards the representation of thought was 
the painting of objects, Thus, to represent a murder, the 
figure of one man was drawn stretched on the ground, and of 
another w ith a deadly weapon standing over him. When the 
{Spaniards first arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice of 
it to their emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large cloth, 
on which was painted every thing they had seen. 
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The Egyptians first contrived certain signs or symbols called 
hieroglyphics (from u sacred, and yAi/<pa>, to carve), whereby 
they represented several things by one figure. The Egyptians 
and Phoenicians contended about the honour of having invented 
letters, i 

Cadmus, the Phoenician, first introduced letters into Greece 
near 1500 years before Christ, then only sixteen in number, *, 
£, y, l, «, /, *, A, fi t V, 0 , sr, g, a , r, v . To these, four were added 
by Fatamedes, in the time of the Trojan war, 0, £, 0, x> and 
four afterwards by Simonides, £, a.* 

Letters were brought into Latium by Kvander from Greece. 
The Latin letters at first were nearly of the same form with the 
Greek. 9 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the page, but most horizontally. Some 
from the right to left, os the Hebrews, Assyrians, &c. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like cattle 
ploughing, as the ancient Greeks; hence this manner of writing 
was called Put most, as we do, from left to right. 

The most ancient materials for writing were stones and brick*. 
Thus the decalogue, or ten commandments, and the lows of 
Moses ; then plates of brass, 3 4 * * or of lead, and wooden tablets.’ 
On these all public acts and monuments were ) reserved.® As 
the art of writing was little known, and rarely practised, it 
hehoved the materials to be dmable. Capital letters only were 
used, as appears from ancient marbles and coins. 

The materials first used in common for writing, were the 
leaves, or inner bark {liber) of trees; whence leaves of paper 
{charter, folia, vel playulat), and Lilian, a book. The leaves of 
trees are still used for writing by several nations of India. 
Afterwards linen, 7 and tables covered with wax were used. 
About the time of Alexander the Great, paper first began to lie 
manufactured from an Egyptian plant or reed, called pa nans, 
vel -uwi, whence our word paper, or bjblos, whence /3;Sag», a 
book. 

The papyrus was about ten cubits high, and had several coats 
or skins above one another, like an onion, which they separated 
with a needle. One ot these membranes ( philgrtt vel schalm ) 
was spread on a table longwise, and another placed above it 
across. The one was called stamen, and the other subtemen, as 
the warp and the woof in a web. Being moistened with the 
muddy water of the Nile, which served it) stead of glue, they 
were put under a press, and after that dried in the sun. Then 
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these fleets, 1 thus prepared, were joined together, end to end, 
but never more than twenty in what wag called one scayus, or 
roll. 58 The sheets were of different size and quality. 

Paper was smoothed with a shell , or the tooth of a boar or 
some other animal; hence charta dentate , smooth, polished. 9 
The finest paper was called at Home, after Augustus, augusta 
regia ; the next uviana ; the third hieratic a, which used an* 
ciently to be the name of the finest kind, being appropriated to 
the sacred volumes* The emperor Claudius introduced some 
alteration, so that the finest paper after him was called craudia. 
1 he inferior kinds were called Amphitheatrica, Saitica, Leneo- 
tira, from places in Egypt where paper was made; and fanni- 
a?«a, from Fannins, who had a noted manufactory 4 for dressing 
Egyptian paper at Home. 4 

Paper which served only for wrappers (invalucra vel neges* 
trio , sing, -c) was called emforktica, because used chiefly by 
merchants for packing goods ; coarse and spongy paper, scabRa 
bibula^uk. w Fine paper of the largest sis&e was called jwacro- 
coixa, sc. chattel, as we say royal or imperial paper, and any 
thing written on it macrocolmtm, sc. volumm ? 

The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of envy against Furoenea, king of Pergamus, 
who endeavoured to rival him in the magnificence ofhis library, 
the use of parchment, or the art of preparing skins for writing, 
was discovered at Pergamus, hence called pergamkna, sc, charta , 
vel mem«r\n\, parchment. Hence also Cicero calls his four 
hooks of Academics, qiwtuor i. e. Ubri e membranis 

facti. Some read htph^xi, i e. pdle,s t by a metonymy, for Ubri 
peliibus tecti, vel in pdltbm t cripti* 1>iphtkera Jo vis is the 
register book of Jupiter, made of the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
by w hose milk he was nursed, on which he is supposed by the 
poets to have written down the actions of inert. Whence the 
proverb, dipktherurn sera Jupiter inspexit , Jupiter is long before 
be punish ; and antiquwra diphthcra . 9 To this Plautus beauti- 
fully alludes, Rud. Prol. 21. 

The skins of sheep are properly called parchment ; of calves, 
VKLMjja. 10 Most of the ancient manuscripts which remain are 
written on parchment, few on the papyrus. 

Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the 
seventh century, and its commerce with Europe and the Con- 
stantin opnli tan empire being stopped, the manufacture of paper 
from the papyrus ceased. The art of making paper from cotton 
or silk 11 was invented in the blast about the beginning of the 
tenth century ; and, in imitation of it, from linen ragis in the 
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fourteenth century. Coarse brown paper was first manufactured 
in England, A. L>. 1588; for writing and printing, A. D. 1690; 
before which time about £100,000 are said to have been paid 
annually for these articles to France and Holland. 

The instrument used for writing on waxen 
tables, the leaves or bark of trees, plates of brass 
or lead, &c. was an iron pencil, with a sharp 
point, called stylus, or oraphiuiw. Hence stylo 
ubstineo, 1 forbear writing* 1 On paper or parch- 
ment, a reed sharpened and split ns the point, 
like our pens, called calamus, arvkdo, Jistuta vel 
canna , which they dipped in ink, 15 as we do our 
pens. 2 * * 

Skpia, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink ; because, 
when afraid of being caught, it emits a black 
matter to conceal itself, which the Romans some- 
times used for ink* 4 

The ordinary writing materials of the Homans 
were tablets covered with wax, paper, and parch- 
ment. Their stylus was broad at one end ; so 
that when they wished to correct any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smoothed the wax with the broad end, that they 
might write on it anew. Hence &<vpc stylum vertas , make fre- 
quent corrections. 5 

An author, while composing, usually wrote first on these 
tables, for the convenience of making alterations; and when 
any thing appeared sufficiently correct, it was transcribed on 
paper or parchment, and published*** 

it seems one could write more quickly on waxen tables than 
on paper, where the hand was retarded by frequently dipping 
the reed in ink. 7 

The labour of correcting was compared to that of working 
with a file (lima? tabor) ; hence opus limare , to polish ; limare 
dt aliquo , to lop off’ redundancies; sup rent am linrnn openri , to 
wait the last polish ; limn mordacius ut% , to correct more care- 
fully:* liber rasas lima amici, polished by the correction of a 
friend ; ultima lima defuit mein script is , i. e. summit Manus open 
defuit , vel non imp os it a est } the last hand was not put to tbe 
work, it was not finished ; metaph, vel translate a pictura , qtmm 
manus complet at (pie ornat suptema ; or of beating on an anvil ; 
thus, ct male tomatos (some read forruatos) incudi rtdderc r ersus 9 
to alter, to correct ; w uno opere eandem incudem diem noctemque 
lumkre, to be always teaching the same tiling; ablatum mediis 
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opus est incudibus illud f the work was published in an imperfect 
state . 1 

The Romans used also a kind of blotting or coarse paper* or 
ji a rohment [charta deletitid), called palimpskstos 2 vel palmxestus, 3 
o<n which they might easily erase 4 what was written, and vvrite 
it anew. But it seems this might have been done on any 

f i/irchment* They sometimes varied the expression by inter- 
ini rig. 8 

The Romans used to have note-books (adversaria), in which 
they marked down memorandums of any thing, that it might 
not bo forgotten, until they wrote out a fair copy ; of an ac- 
count, for instance, or of any deed. 7 Hence reftrre in adversa- 
ria, to take a memorandum of a thing. 

The Homans commonly wrote only 
on one side of the paper or parch- 
ment, and .always Joined 8 one sheet 8 
to the end of another, till they finish- 
ed what they had to write, and then 
rolled it up on a cylinder or staff ; 
hence volumes*, a volume or scroll, 
jHvntrere li brum , to open a book to 
read ; antnti mi comphcatam notionem 
evolvere, to unfold, to explain the complicated conceptions of 
his mind. 10 

An author generally included only one book in a volume, so 
that usually in a work there was the same number of volumes as 
of books. Tiius, Ovid calls his fifteen books of Metamorphoses, 
wutatfc ter t/uiaqw volumina formas , thrice five volumes. 1 When 
the book was long, it w f as sometimes divided into two volumes; 
thus, studios r trot, i. e. three books on Rhetoric, in sex volumina 
propter amplitudinrm divisi , divided, on account of their size, 
into six volumes. Sometimes a work, consisting of many books, 
was contained in one volume; thus, Humerus tot us in uno volu- 
vme, i. e, forty-eight books. Hence annosa volumina vatum , 
aged looks ; per op etc volumina f to compose. 18 

When an author, in composing a book, wrote on both sides 1 * 
of the paper or parchment, it was called gpistographus, vel-ott, 
i. e. script i/s ct in ter go (ex o m&p, a tergo , et y£a$u, scribo ), 
in chart a aversaf in very small characters. 15 

When a book or volume was finished, a bait or boss 18 of wood, 
bone, horn, or the like, w as affixed to it on the outside, for 
security and oirnament, 17 called umbilicus, from its resemblance 
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to that part of the human body ; hence ad umbilicum adducere, 
to bring to a conclusion, to finish ; ad umbilicos pervemre v to 
oome to the conclusion* Some suppose this ornament to have 
been placed in the middle of the roll , 1 * but others, at the end of 
the stick 8 on which the book was rolled, or rather at both ends, 
called cornua ; hence we usually find umbilici in the plur. ; and 
in Statius , 3 bints umbilicU decor atus liber, Umbilicus is also 
put for the centre of any thing, as navel in English ; thus, 
Delphi umbilicus Grcscire, Delphi, the centre of (Greece ; or bis 
terrarum ; 4 Cutilim locus , in quo jfluctuet insula , Italics vmbili- 
cus 9 tiie lake of Cutilia, in which an island floats, the centre of 
Italy ; and for a shell or pebble . 4 * 

The Homans usually carried with them, wherever they went, 
small writing tables, called pugillares, vel -/«,* by Homer, 
vr/vetxg?; hence said to have been in use before the time of the 
Trojan war, on which they marked down any thing that oc- 
curred, either with their owii hand, or by means of a slave, 
called, from bis office, notarius, or tabrllarjus * 7 

The pugillares were of an ob- 
long form, made of citron err box 
wood, or ivory, also of parchment, 
covered with coloured or white 
wax , 8 containing two leaves , 9 
three, four, live, or more , 10 w ith a 
small margin raised all round. 

They wrote on them 11 with a 
stylus, hence certs et stylo inarm* 
here, for in pugillartbus set there, 
remitiere stylum t to give o\er 
writing . 12 

As I he Homans never wore a 
sword or dagger in the city, they often, upon a sudden provo- 
cation, used the gtaphium or st) lus as a weapon , 14 which they 
carried in a case , 11 Hence probably the stiletto of the modern 
Italians. 

What a person wrote with bis own band was called chihoora 
fhus, vel -tow, which also signifies one^s hand or hand-writing. 
Versus ipsius chirograph o scripti , verses written w ith hi* own 
hand ; chirographum aheujus imitari , to imitate the hand- 
writing of any one . 13 Hut chirographim commonly signifies a 
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bond or obligation, which a person wrote or subscribed with his 
own hand, and sealed with his ring. 1 2 When the obligation was 
signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept by each* os be- 
tween an undertaker and his employer, &c., it was called stn- 
graph*, -us, vel -um, which is also put tor a passport or furlouglu 3 * 

A place where paper and instruments for writing, or books, 
were kept, was called scrinium vel capsa, an escritoir, a box or 
<jase (arcula vel loculus), commonly carried by a slave, wlui 
attended boys of rank to school, called capsajuus, or libraries, 
together with the private instructor, pkdagogus ; j also for the 
most part of servile condition, distinguished from the public 
teacher, called preceptor, doctor, vel magistkr/ but not pro- 
perly dominus, unless used as a title of civility, as it sometimes 
was, especially to a person whose name was unknown or forgot- 
ten, iis Sir among us; thus, domina is used ironically for 
mistress or madam. Augustus would not allow himself to be 
called dominus, nor Tiberius, 5 because that word properly sign*-* 
ties a master of slaves. 0 An under teacher was called hypodi- 
dascamjs. 7 Boys of inferior rank carried their satchels and 
books themselves. 8 * 

W hen a book was all written by an authors own hand, and 
not by that of a transcriber, '* it was called autographus, or 
uliof/t aphwt, 10 * The memoirs which a person wrote concerning 
himself, or his actions, were called commrntarii ; u also put for 
any registers, memorials, or journals {diaria, ephemerides, acta 
diurna , J-c.) 1 * Memorandums of any thing, or extracts of a 
book, were called hypomnematcu Also commkntarii electorum 
vel ejcccrptorum , books of extracts or common-place books. w 

W hen books were exposed to sale by booksellers/* they were 
covered with skins, smoothed with pumice-stone. 15 

\\ hen a book was sent any where, the roll was tied with a 
thread, and w ax put on the knot, and sealed ; hence signal a 
volumintu The same was done with letters. The roll was 
usually wrapped round with coarser paper or parchment/ 6 or 
with part of an old book, to which Horace is thought to allude, 
lip. i, t>0. 13. llcnce the old scholiast on this place, fient ex fc 
opistographa liter arum, so called, because the inscription written 
on the back showed to whom the letter or book was sent. 

Julius Cresar, in his letters to the senate, introduced the 
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custom of dividing them into pages , 1 and folding them Into the 
form of a pocket-book or account-book , 8 with distinct pages, 
like our books; whereas formerly, consuls and generals, when 
they wrote to the senate, used to continue the line quite across 
the sheet , 8 without any distinction of pages, and roll them up in 
a volume . 4 Hence, alter this, ail applications or requests to the 
emperors, and messages from them to the senate, or pufflic or- 
ders to the people, used to be written and folded in this form, 
called LiBKLU or comciLu , 4 rarely used in the singular; applied 
chiefly to a person’s last will/ also to writing tables, the saute 
with pugillares , or to letters uritteu on them.” 

A writ, conferring any exclusive right or privilege, was call- 
ed diploma, (i. e. libellus duplicatus, vel duo? uni foliorum , con- 
sisting of two leaves written on oue side), granted by the em- 
peror, or any Homan magistrate, similar to what we call letters 
patent, i. e. open to the inspection of all, or a patent given par- 
ticularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to get the 
use of the public horses or cirri ages for despatch.® 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or what- 
ever materials, folded like our books, with a number of distinct 
leaves above one another, was called codex , 11 particularly ac- 
count-books; tabula vel codicks, accepti ct expmsi, him or li- 
belli. Thus, we say liber and volumen of the same thing, (lib a 
grandi volumine ), w but not codex. leg ere vei rrcitare suum co- 
dtctm, the crime of the tribune Cornelius, who read his own law 
from a book in the assembly of the people, when the herald and 
secretary, whose office that was , 11 were hindered to do it by the 
intercession of another tribune * 12 Hence, in aftertimes, codes 
was applied to any collection of laws . 18 

All kinds of writing are called liters, hence, giuM vellkm 
kkscirk liter as, I wish l could not write. But hi eras is most 
frequently applied to epistolary writings, (rpistole vel charlw 
epistolures,) used in this sense by the poets, also in the singular, 
so in a negative form ; 14 or for one’s hand-writing 15 (menus), but, 
in prose, b'era commonly signifies a letter of the alphabet. 

hpisTOLA was always sent to those who were absent; coxhcilu 
and libklli were also given to those present . 16 

The Homans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided their 
letters, if long, into pages, and folded them in the form of a 
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little book, 1 * * tied them round with a thread, 8 as anciently, cover- 
ed the knot with wax, or with a kind of chalk (creta), and 
sealed it ( obsignahant), first wetting the ring with spittle, that 
the wax might not stick to it. 9 Hence epistolam vel liter as re* 
signare , apcrire , vel solvere , to open, 4 resolver e m If any small 
postscript remained after the page was completed, it was written 
crosswise 4 * on the margin. 9 

In writing letters, the Romans always put their own name 
first, and then that of the person to whom they wrote, sometimes 
with tlie addition of suo, as a mark of familiarity or fondness; 
if he was invested with an office, that likewise was added, but 
no epithets, as among us, unless to particular friends, whom 
they sometimes called humanissimi, optimi, dulcusimi f aninm 
su/r, &c. 7 

They always auriexed the letter s. for sahtewi , sc . dicit, 
wishes health, as the Greek %au%uv, or the like; h£nce sulutem 
ahcui mittere, multam vel plurimam dicere , udscribere, dare , 
int pert ire, nuntiare, referre , &c. t os we express it, to send com- 
pliments, &c. 8 

They used anciently to begin with si vales, bene bst vel 
oauoeo, koo valko, which they often marked with capital let- 
ters. They ended with val^ cuiu ut valkas ; sometimes avb 
or salve to a near relation, with this addition, mi animk, mi 
suavissimk, &c. They never subscribed their name as we do, 
but sometimes added a prayer for the prosperity of the person 
to whom they wrote ; as, dtos obsecro ut te conservent, 1 pray 
the gods that they preserve you, which was always done to the 
emperors, and called subschiftio. The day of the month, some- 
times the hour, was annexed, 10 

Letters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slave, called 
tabkllarius, for the Romans had no established post There 
sometimes was an inscription on the outside of the letter, some- 
times not 11 When Decimus Brutus w'as besieged by Antony at 
Mutitia, Hirtius and Octavius wrote letters on thin plates of 
lead, which they sent to him by means of divers, 12 and so receiv- 
ed his answer, Appian mentions letters inscribed on leaden 
bullets, and thrown by a sling into a besieged city or camp. 13 

•Julius Gajsar, when he wrote to any one what he wished to 
keep secret, always made use of the fourth letter after that which 
he ought to have used ; as d for a, k for b, &c. Augustus 14 used 
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the letter following, as 5 for a, and c for b ; for % aa. So that 
those only could understand the meaning, who were instructed 
in their method of writing. 1 2 

The Homans had slaves or freedmen who wrote their letters, 
called a& kpistolis, (a manu vel amanuenses), and aocounu (a 
RATtONiBus, vel ratiocinatares) also who wrote short-hand, (ac- 
tuaru vel notaru), 8 as quickly as one could speak ; currant ver- 
ba licet, maw* e*t vdocior Mis, though words flow rapidly, the 
hand that writes them is more rapid still; on waxen tables, 
sometimes put for amanuenm who transcribed their books 
(librarii) ; who glued them (cjlctinatores, 3 4 vulgarly called /*/;- 
rorum concinnatores vel compaclores, /3t/3>>ioT«yo/, bookbinders); 
polished tiiem with pumice-stone, 8 anointdd them with the juice 
of cedar J to preserve them from moths and rottenness, 0 (lienee 
carmiw cedro linenda, worthy of immortality,) 7 and marked 
the titles or Index with vermilion, 8 purple, 8 red earth, or red 
ochre ; 10 who took rare of their library (a bibliotheca), assisted 
them in their studios (a stcmis) ; read to them, v (anagnost.e, 
ling, -es, leg tores). 11 

The freediuen, who acted in some of these capacities under 
the emperors, often acquired great wealth ami power. r J hits 
Narcissus, the secretary (ah epistolis vel worth) of Claudius, 
Pallas, the comptroller of the household (a rationibus), and the 
master of requests (a libellis\ u 

The place where paper was made was railed officwa ckurla- 
ria ; where it was sold, tabkrna; and so okkicinb armoaum, 
ctclopum, workhouses, sapiknw, omnium artium t eloQuenha 
vel dteendi , schools. But ojfiana and tahernu are sometimes 
confounded. 13 A warehouse lor paper, or books, or any mer- 
chandise, apothrca ; a booksellers shop, tabkrna libraru, or 
simply lihraria. Llbharium, a chest for bolding books. 14 

The street, in Rome, where booksellers (biKffopote t) chiefly 
lived, was called aroilktus, or that part of the Forum or street 
railed Janus ; where was a temple or statue of the god Vcr- 
tumnus. 13 
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A great number of books, or the place where they were kept, 
was called bibliotheca, a library. 1 

The first famous library was collected by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phia at Alexandria, iu Egypt, B„ C. 2S4. ? containing 700,000 
volumes ; the next by At talus, or Eumenes, king of Pergamus.* 

Adjoining to the Alexandrian library was a miilding called 
museum , 8 for the accommodation of a college or society* of 
learned men, who were supported there at the public expense, 
with a covered walk and seats 8 where they might dispute. An 
additional museum was built there by Claudius. Museum is 
used by us for a repository of learned curiosities, as it seems to 
be by Pliny/ 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
flames of Caesar’s fleet, when he set it on fire to save himself, 
but neither Caesar himself nor Hirtius mention this circumstance. 
It was again restored by Cleopatra, who, for that purpose, re- 
ceived from Antony the library of Perga mus, then consisting of 
200,000 volumes/ It was totally destroyed by the Saracens, 
A. I). 64 & 

The first public library at Rome, and in the world as Pliny 
observes, was created by Asinius Poliio, in the atrium of the 
temple of liberty on mount Aventine/ 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine hill, and another in the name of his 
sister Ootavia, adjoining to tlie theatre of Marcellus/ 
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There were several other libraries at Eome ; In the Capitol, 
in the temple of Peace, in the house of Tiberius , &c. But tlio 
chief was the Ulpinn library, instituted by Trajan, Which 
Dioclesinn annexed as an ornament to his therm #. 1 Many 
private persons had good libraries, particularly in their country 
villas/ 

Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures, particularly 
of ingenious and learned men, the walls and roof with glasses. J 
The books were put in presses or cases (armaria vel capsv) 
along the walls, which were sometimes numbered, called a)s:> 
foruli, locul amenta, nidi,* but these are supposed by some to 
denote the lesser divisions of the cases. 

The keeper of a library was railed a bibliotheca ; bibliotheca - 
rius is used only by later waiters. 

HOUSES OF THE HOMANS. 

The houses of the Romans are supposed at first to have been 
nothing else but cottages (cas# vel tugwia ,) thatched with straw, 
lienee culmen, the roof of a house ( quod cuimis tei/ebatw ).* 
After the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more solid and commodious manner ; but the haste in building 
prevented attention to the regularity of the streets.® 

T’lie houses were reared every where without distinction , 7 or 
regard to property , 8 where every one built in what part he 
chose, and till the war with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered 
only with shingles, or thin boards, (scandcl* vel sandal #) / 

It was in the time of Augustus that Rome was first adorned 
with magnificent buildings ; hence that emperor used to boast, 
that he had found it of brick, but should leave it of marble . 10 
The streets, however, still were narrow and irregular, and pri- 
vate houses not only incommodious, but even dangerous, from 
their height, and being mostly built of wood. Scalis habit o 
trtbus, sed altis, three stories high , 11 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than 
two thirds of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wards into 
which Rome was divided, only four remained entire. Nero 
himself was thought to have been the author of this conflagra- 
tion. He beheld it from the tower of Maecenas; and delighted, 
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88 he said, with the beauty of the flame, played the taking of 
Troy, dressed like an actor. 1 

The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour. 
The streets were made straight and broader; the areas of 
the houses were measured out, and their height restricted to 
70 feet, as under Augustus. 8 Each house had a portico before 
it, fronting the street, and did not communicate with any other 
by a common wall, as formerly. It behoved a certain part of 
every house to be built of (iabian or Alban atone, which wee 
proof against fire.* These regulations were subservient to orna- 
ment as well as utility. Some, however, thought that the former 
narrowness of the street, and height of the houses, were more 
conducive to health, as preventing by their shade the excessive 
heat. 4 

Buildings in which several families lived, were called iNscn.*; 
houses in which one family lived, oomus vel jjdes privates.* 
We know little of the form either of the outside or inside of 
Homan houses, as no models of them remain. The sroajjl 
houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear little or no resem- 
blance to the houses of opulent Roman citizens. The principal 
parts were, 

1. V*sTiain.uM, which wasjnoi properly a part of the house, 
but an empty space before Hie gate, through which there was 
an access to it*®' The vestibule of the golden palace 7 of Nero 
was so large that it contained three porticos, a mile long each, 
and a pond like a sea, surrounded with buildings like a city. 8 
Here was also a colossus of himself, or statue of enormous 
magnitude, 120 feet high. 9 

2. Janua, ostium vel fores, the gate (porta murorum ct castro- 
rvm ; janua parietis el domorion ), made of various kinds of 
wood, cedar, or cypress, elm, oak, &c . ; sometimes of iron, or 
brass, and especially in temples, of ivory and gold. 10 The gate 
was commonly raised above the ground, so that they had to 
ascend to it by steps. The pillars at the sides of the gates, 
projecting a little without the wall, were called antas, and the 
ornaments affixed to them, wrought in wood or stone, antepao- 
mknta. 11 When the gate was opened among the Romans, the 
folds (vAiiV.Ej 18 bent inwards, unless it was granted to any one 
by a special law to open his door otti wards; as to P. Valerius 
Poplicola, and his brother, who had twice conquered the 
Sabines, 1 ** after the manner of the Athenians, whose doors 
opened to the street; 14 and when any one went out, he always 
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made a noise, by striking the door on the inside, to giro warn, 
in# to those without to keep at a distance. Hence crrpi»it 
koris, concrepuii a Glycerio ostium, the door of Glycerium hath 
creaked, i, e. is about to be opened . 1 This the Greeks called 
i bv^uv ; knocking from without, kotttuv, pulsare vel 
ptdtare. 

A slave watched 8 at the gate as porter (janitor), hence called 
ostia juus, purr ab janua, claustritnmus , 8 usually in chains , 4 
(which when emancipated he consecrated to the lares, or to 
Saturn),* armed with a staff or rod,* and attended by a dog, 
likewise chained. On the porter's cell was sometimes this 
inscription, cavr cankm. 7 Dogs were also employed to guard 
the temples, and because they failed to give warning when the 
Gauls attacked the Capitol, a certain number of them were 
annually carried through the city, and then impaled on a cross . 8 
Females also were sometimes set to watch the door (janitricks), 
usually old women.® 

On festivals, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates 
were adorned with green branches, flowers, and lamps, as the 
windows of the Jews at Home were on sabbaths . 10 Before the 
gate of Augustus, by a decree of the senate, were set up 
branches of laurel, as being the perpetual conqueror of his 
enemies; hence laureate porks, laurigkri senates . 11 So a 
crown of oak was suspended on the top of his house as being 
the preserver of his citizens, which honour Tiberius refused. 
The laurel branches seem to have been set up on each side of 
the gate, in the vestibule; and the civic crown to have been 
suspended from above between them : hence Ovid says of the 
laurel, mediamqite tuebere queicum* 1 * 

The door, when shut, was secured by bars (obices, claustra, 
repagula, vectes), iron bolts ( pessuli ), chains , 1 13 locks (sera;), and 
keys ( claves ) : hence obdere pcssulum foribrn , to holt the door ; 
occlndere ostium passulis, w ith two bolts, one below, and another 
above ; uncinum inmitt ere, to fix the bolt with a hook ; obserare 
forts vel ostium, to lock the door ; 14 seram potter e, apposita 
janua fuku sera , locked ; reserare , to open, to unlock ; 15 excut ere 
paste seram. It appears, that the locks of tlte ancients were not 
fixed to the panels (impacts) of the doors with nails like ours, 
but were taken off when the door was opened, as our padlocks ; 
hence et jaeeat tacit a lapsa catena sera. 1 * 
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Knockers {marctdi v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or bells 
(tmtinmbula) hung- up, as among us. 1 

The porter usually asked tjiose who knocked at the gate, who 
they were. He admitted or excluded such as his master 
direc ted. Sometimes he was ordered to deny his master’s being 
at home.* Besides the janitor, the emperors and great men had 
persons who watched or kept guard in the vestibule (kxcubiac 
\el custodia ), 8 to which Virgil alludes, JKn. vi. 555, 574. 

A door in the back part of the house w as called posticctm, vcl 
posfiaim ostium, or fskudothyrum, v. -on; that in the fore-part, 

ANTI CUM, 4 

3. *The janua , or principal gate, was the entrance to the 
atrium, or aula, the court or hall, which appears to have teen 
a large oblong square, surrounded with covered or arched 
galleries. 5 Three sides of the atrium were supported on pillars, 
in later times, of marble. The side opposite to the gate was 
called fABLiNUM ; and the other two sides, ale. The tablinum 
was filled with books, and the records of what any one had 
done in his magistracy. 8 In the atrium, the nuptial couch was 
erected. 7 The mistress of the family, with her maid-servants, 
wrought at spinning and weaving. 8 

The ancient Romans used every method to encourage domes- 
tic industry in women. Spinning and weaving constituted 
their chief employment To this the rites of marriage directed 
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their attention, 1 Hence the frequent allusions to it in the poets,* 
and the atrium seems to have been the place appropriated for 
their working, 3 that their industry might be conspicuous : hence 
the qualities of a good wife ; 4 prooitas, forma, fides, fama 
pudicitim , lanifiaeque menus, 6 But in aftert lines, women of rank 
and fortune became so luxurious and indolent, that they thought 
this attention below them** On this account, slaves only were 
employed in spinning and weaving (tex tores et tkxtricks, 
lam fid et -<r), and a particular place appropriated to them, 
where they wrought ( tkxtrina vel -um). Thus Verres appoint- 
ed itt Sicily, Cic. Verr. iv. 26, 

The principal manufacture was of wool ; for although there 
were those who made linen, wntkones , 7 and a robe of linen 6 
seems to have been highly valued, 3 yet it was not much worn. 
The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are described 
by Ovid, Met. vi. 53; dressing the wool; picking or teasing, 
combing, and carding it; w spinning 11 with a distaff (colus) and 
spindle (kusijs); winding or forming the thread into clues; 12 
and dying. 14 The wool seems to have been sometimes put up in 
round bails 14 before it was spun. 15 Wool, when new cut w with 
its natural moisture, was called succiua , 17 so mulier succida, 
plump. It used to be anointed with wine or oil, or swine’s 
grease, to prepare it for being dyed. 18 

The loom, 18 or at least that part to which the web was tied, 
was called juuum, a cylinder or round beam across two other 
beams, in this form, II, resembling the jug urn ignmnmiosum, 
under which vanquished enemies were made to pass.* 0 

The threads or thrums which tied the web to the jugum were 
called licia ; the threads extended longwise, and alternately 
raised and depressed, stamen, the warp,* 1 because the anqjents 
.stood when they wove, placing the web perpendicularly (whence 
radio slant is, i. e. pendent is, pe.rcutrnis stamina telm)?* ami 
wrought upwards, 2,1 which method was dropped, except by the 
linen- weavers (linteonks), and in weaving the tunica recta. 

The tbieads inserted into the warp were called subtkwkn, the 
woof or weft,* 4 some read subtrgmen, but improperly: the in* 
strument which separated the threads of the warp, a run no, the 
reed ; which inserted the woof into the warp, radius, the shuttle; 
which fixed It when inserted, pkcten, the lay, vel sfatiu.^ 
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When the web was woven upright, a thin piece of mod, like a 
word, seems to hare been used for this purpose; m In the 
weaving of arras, of Turkey carpeting, &c., in which alone 
the upright mode of working is now retained, the weft k driven 
up with an instrument somewhat like a hand with the fingers 
stretched out, made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the 
ancients made use of the reed and lay for driving up the weft, 
as the moderns do. The principal part of the machinery of a 
loom, vulgarly called the caam or hiddles, composed of eyed ©i 
hooked threads, through which the wnrj> passes, and which, 
being alternately raised and depressed by the motion of the 
ieet on the treadles, raises or depresses the warp, and makes 
the shed for transmitting the shuttle with the weft, or some- 
thing similar, seems also to have been called dioia; hence Mciu 
tclce addere, to prepare the web for weaving, to begin to weave. 1 

When figures were to be woven on cloth, several threads of 
the warp of different colours w ere alternately raised and de- 
pressed ; and in like maimer, the w oof was inserted. If, fop 
instance, three rows of threads {tria licia) of different colours 
were raked or inserted together, the cloth was called rami*, 
wrought with a triple tissue or warp, which admitted the raising 
of threads of any particular colour or quality at pleasure ; so 
also Bar*. Hence the art of mixing colours or gold and silver 
in doth ; thus, jht pictw a l us auri subUnrine vesics, figured with 
a weft of gold. The warp was also called trama : hence trama 
fifjurcs, skin and bones, like a thread-bare coat ; but Servius 
makes trama the same with subtemeiu * 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle-work 3 is said to 
have been first invented by the Phrygians ; whence such vests 
were called phkygioncc ; 4 — the interweaving of gold, 4 by king 
Aualus; whence vestks attalice ; 6 — the interweaving of differ- 
ent colours 7 by the Babylonians; hangings and furniture of 
which kinds of doth for a dining-room b cost Nero £3i?,281 : 
13 : 4, quadragirs scstertio ; and even in the time of Cato cost 
800,000 sestertii ; 9 — the raising of several threads at once, 10 by 
the people of Alexandria in Egypt, which produced a cloth 
similar to the Babylonian, called polymita , 11 wrought, as weavers 
say, with a many-leaved caam or comb. The art of mixing 
silver in doth u was not invented till under the Greek emperors, 
when clothes of that kind of stuff caine to be much used under 
the name of vkstimknta syrmatina. j,j 

From the operation of spinning and weaving, filch, a thread, 
is often put for a slyle or manner of writing, and ducebe or 
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deouosax, to write or compose ; 1 * * * * * * time, tetnd deducta poemata 
filo, i. e. subtill ore stylo scripta, poems spun out in a fine thread ; 
so deduction dicere carmen, to sing a pastoral poem, written in a 
simple or .humble style; also tkxere, and subtexere, to sub- 
join * 8 

In the atrium anciently the family used to sup, where like- 
wise was the kitchen (cohna).* In the atrium,, the nobility 
plaeed the images of their ancestors , 4 the clients used to wait 
on their patrons, and received the epartulaS 'J he atrium was 
also adorued with pictures, statues, plate, See., and the place 
where these were kept was called pin a cotheca. B 

In later times, the atrium seems to have been divided into 
different parts, separated from one another by hangings or 
veils , 7 into which persons were admitted, according to their 
different degrees of favour, whence they were called amici 
admission# primus , secundee, vel tertim ; which distinction is 
said to have been first made by C. Gracchus and Uvius J.lrusus. 
Hence those who admitted persons into the presence of the 
emperor, were called ex officio admission*#, vel admissionax.es, H 
and the chief of them, maoister admissionum, master of ceremo- 
nies, usually freed-men, who used to be very insolent under 
weak or wicked princes, and even to take money for admission, 
but not so under good princes . 4 

There was likewise an atrium in temples; thus, atrium lAber- 
tati/t, atrium publicum in Capitolio. In the hall there was a 
hearth (focus), on which a fire was kept always burning near 
the gate, under the charge of the janitor, around it the images 
of the lares were placed; whence lar is put lorfocu$. w 

The ancients had not chimneys fur conveying the smoke 
through the walls as we have ; hence they were much infested 
with it, hence also the images in the hail are called fumosk 
and December fumosss, from the use of fires in that month. 
They burnt wood, which they were at great pains to dry, and 
anoint with the lees of oil ( amurca ), to prevent smoke , 13 hence 
called Ugrna aCapna, is vel cocta, ne fumnm facient . ,J| 

The Homans used portable furnaces u for carrying embers and 
burning coals 16 to warm the different apartments of a house, 
which seem to have been placed in the middle of the room . 17 
In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of conveying 
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heat from a furnace below, by moans of tubes or canals affixed 
to the walls , 1 2 3 4 which warmed the rooms more equally.* 

4. An open place in the centre of the bouse, where the rain 
water fell, and which admitted light from above, was called at* 
pluvium, or compluvium, also cav.edium, or cavum tedium , 3 com* 
moiily uncovered ; 4 * if not, from its arched roof, called testwio/ 
Vitruvius directs, that it should not be more than the third, nor 
less than the fourth part of the breadth of the atrium. The 
dave who had the charge of the atrium, and what it contained, 
was called AtaiKKsts. He held the first rank among his fellow 
slates, and exercised authority over them. 8 

5. The sleeping apartments in a house were called ccbicula 
dormitfrna vel nocturna , noctis, tit somni ; for there were also 
cubtcula diuma, for reposing in the day-time. Each of these 
had commonly an ante-chamber adjoining, (proc<ktum vel pro* 
cestrium )? 't here were also in bed-chambers places for holding 
books, inserted in the walls. 8 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house, unde# 
lock and key, as we nay, whs called conclave, vel •ium? put also 
for the triclinium . 10 Among the (Greeks, the women had 4 
separate apartment from the men, called gyn^ceum . 11 

The slaves who look car# of the bed-chamber were called 
cubicularh, or cub ic itlares, the chief of them, prjefomtue cubi- 
culo, vel decurio cubiculariorcm. They were usually in great 
favour with their masters, and introduced such as wanted to see 
them. 1 * For the emperors often gave audience in their bed- 
chamber; the doers of which had hangings or curtains suspend- 
ed be lore them, 13 which were drawn up 14 when any one entered. 

The eating apartments were called ctenationes , comacitfa, vel 
triclinia . w A parlour for supping or sitting in was called dicta, 
sometimes several apartments joined together were called by 
that name, or beta ; and a small apartment, or alcove, which 
might be joined to the principal apartment, or separated from 
it at pleasure, by means of curtains and windows, eotheca, vel 
-Cida. iu Diata, in the civil law, is often put for a pleasure- 
house, in a garden : and by Cicero, for diet, or a certain mode 
of living, for the cure of a disease, AtU iv. X It is sometimes 
confounded with cuhicuhtm™ An apartment For basking in the 
sun was called solarium , 18 which Nero appointed to be made on 
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the portico before the house, or hkliocawimjs. 1 The apartments 
of a house were variously constructed, and arranged at different 
times, and according to the different taste of individuals. 

The Roman houses were covered with tiles® of a considerable 
breadth? hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in Vitruvius and 
ancient monuments two feet broad ; 8 and a garret 4 covered by 
one tile. When war was declared against Antony, the senators 
were taxed at 4> cboli > or 10 asses, for every tile on their houses, 
whether their own property or hired, 5 In Nonius Marcel lus 
we read, in singular tegidas impositis sexcentis nsecentm conjki 
posse , c. iv. 93. But here, stxcerdis is supposed to be by mistake 
for sex nummis , or singula* tegulas to be put up for singula tecta, 
each roof. The roofs 6 of the Roman houses seem to have been 
generally of an angular form, like ours, the top or highest part 
of which was called fastigium, hence operi fastigium importer c, to 
finish; put also for the whole roof, 5 but particularly for a certain 
part on the top of the front of temples, where inscriptions were 
made, and statues erected. Hence it was decreed by the senate, 
that Julius Caesar might add a fastigium to the front of his 
house, and adorn it in the same manner as a temple, which, 
the night before he was slain, his wife Calpurnin dreamt had 
fallen down. 8 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof of a house, fastigium 
is put for any declivity; hence cloaca fastigio ductm , sloping. 
Fastigiatus, bending or sloping, 9 and from its proper sign ihea- 
tion, viz., the summit or lop, it is put for dignity or rank ; thus, 
curatio altior fastigio suo t a charge superior to his rank, pan 
fastigio stetit , with equal dignity ; in consulate fastigium prove, c- 
tus , to the honour of consul, or for any head of discourse; sum- 
mu sequar fastigia return , 1 will recount the chief circumstances, 
also for depth, as altiindo . 10 The centre of the inner part of a 
round roof of a temple, where the beams joined, was called 
thomjs, the front of which, or the space above the door, was 
also called fastigium. But any round roof was called thojlvs, 
as that of Vesta, resembling the concave hemisphere of the sky. 11 
Whence Dio says, that the Pantheon of Agrippa had its name, 
because, from the roundness of its figure (Soloutisf op), it re- 
sembled heaven, the abode of the gods, liii. 27. From the 
tholm offerings consecrated to the gods, as spoils taken in war, 
&c. used to be suspended, or fixed to the fastigium , and on the 
top of the tholus , on the outside, statues were sometimes 
placed. 12 
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Tho ancient Homans had only openings 1 in the walls to ad- 
mit the light, fenestra, windows (from <pmm> ostendo; hence 
oculi et aures sunt ouasi fenestra animi ,) 8 covered with two fold- 
ing leaves 8 of wood, and sometimes a curtain, hence said to he 
joined, when shut, cubiculum ne diem quidem sent it, nisi apertis 
jenestris* sometimes covered with a net, 6 occasionally shaded by 
curtains.* 

Under the first emperors, windows were contrived of a cer- 
tain transparent stone, called lapis specula jus, found first in 
Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and 
Africa, which might be split into thin leaves 7 like slate, but 
not above five feet long each,® What this stone was is uncer- 
tain. Windows, however, of that kind (specular! a) were used 
only in the principal apartments of great houses, in gardens, 
called perspicua gemma, in porticos, 1 * in sedans, 16 or the like. 
Paper, linen cloth, and horn, seem likewise to h»ve been used 
for windows ; hence cornbum specular. 11 

The Homans did not use glass for windows, although they 
used it for other purposes, particularly for mirrors {specula), 
nor is it yet universally used in Italy, on account of the heat. 
Hlass was first invented in Phoenicia accidentally, by mariners 
burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shore. 12 Hiass windows 
(vitrea speculana) are not mentioned till about the middle of 
the fourth century by Hieronymus (St Jerome), 13 first used in 
England, A. 1). 1 177 ; first mad© there, 1558 j but plate glass for 
coaches and looking glasses not till 1673. 

The Homans, in later times, adorned the pavements of their 
houses with small pieces 14 of marble, of different colours, 
curiously joined together, called favimknta srctilia, vel kmblk- 
mata vkkmiculata, or with small pebbles, ( calculi vel tessera, s. 
-ula), dyed in various colours; hence called pavimenta tesskl- 
lata, 15 used likewise, and most frequently, in ceilings, 16 in after- 
times called opus museum vel musioum , mosaic work, probably 
because first used in caves or grottos consecrated to the muses 
( mtisea ). The walls also used to be covered with crusts of 
marble, 17 

Ctii lings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
formed into raised work and hollows. 18 Laquearia vel lacuna- 
nu, from lacus or lacuna, the hollow interstice between the 
beams, 19 gilt 3,1 and painted. Nero made tho ceiling of his dining 
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room to shift, and exhibit new appearances* as the different 
courses or dishes were removed 1 * 

VILLAS AND GARDENS OF THE ROMANS. - 

Thk magnificence of the Homans was chiefly conspicuous in 
their country villas . 8 

Villa originally denoted a farm-house and its appurtenance 
or the accommodations requisite for a husbandman ; 3 hence the 
overseer of a farm was ceiled vilwcus, and his wife 4 vtllicv. 
But when luxury was introduced, the name of villa ■was applied 



N<‘ art Vies (it ancient manufac- 
ture ant more common than 
lamp*. Tli oy are ioaud In every 
variety of form and sis*. in cley 
aart in metal, from the nu>«t 
cheap to the moat costly descrip- 
tion. We have the testimony v»f 
the celebrated antiquary, Win. 
kchnann, to the internet of this 
subject: — * | place among the 

moat run one utensil* found at 
HcKiilanpuni, the lamps, in 
which the ancients sought to 
display elegance, and even mag- 
nificence. Lamps of every sort 


will be found in the museum at 
Bartirj, both In clay and brims*, 
hut especially the liitttr; and 
as the ornaments of the unci no is 
havfl generally some referentuMO 
soma particular things, -we nfien 
mset with rather remarkable 
eubjects." A considerable iihim- 
bar of ihea» amrlea will be 
found in the British museum, 
but these «r* chiefly of the Mm 
thoner sort. All the works, 
ht/werer, descriptive <»f Hercu- 
Uiieurn ami Pompeii, present ns 
with specimen* of the nchwrand 
more remarkable class, « hi(th 
attract admiration both by the 
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beauty of the workmanship Jr.rt 
the whimsical variety of iMor 
design*. But beauWHil a* ti"**s 
lamp are, the light which tiiry 
gave mu*t have been wepk »a4 
unsteady, and little Superior to 
that of common loops, 

with which indeed they are men 
Meat hi principle. The *ick 
was merely a few twisted thyrsi* 
drawn three s>h a hose in the »P- 

p or surface of th«i oil- vasts', 
and tbrrv was MO glass to sternly 
the light and prevent its varyo'C 
with every breeze that blr<*- 
1 bree nf different shapes, aie i» 
prevented above. 
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to a number of buildings taared for accommodating the family 
of an opulent Roman citizen in Hie country; 1 hence some of 
them are said to have been built in the manner of cities. 2 

A villa of this kind was divided into three parts, urbana, 
rvstica, and fructuaria. The first contained dining-rooms, 
parlours* bed-chambers, baths, tennis-courts, walks* terraces/ 
&c., adapted to the different seasons of the year. Tim villa 
rustka contained accommodations for the various tribes of slaves 
and workmen , stables, &c. t and the fructuaria, wine and oil* 
cellars, corn-yards, 4 barns, granaries, storehouses, repositories 
for preserving fruits/ &e. Cato and Varro include both the 
last parts under the name of villa rustic*. But the name of 
villa is often applied to the first alone, without the other 
two, and called by Vitruvius pskudo-urrana ; by others pra- 
to mu ml* 

In every villa there commonly was a tower; in the upper 
part of which was a supping-room, 7 where the guests, whilp 
reclining at table, might enjoy at the same time a pleasant 
prospect. 3 

Adjoining to the villa rustic, a, were places for keeping hens, 
oalmnarium ; geese, chknobosoium ; ducks and wild fowl, nksso- 
thoi'hium ; birds, oriiithrm fel aviarium ; dormice, glirarium ; 
swine, suilk, &c. stabuhwi, et har<e, hogsties; hares, rabbits, 
&c., leporarium, a warren ; bees, apiarium ; and even snails, 

C0( I1LKARB, &C. fc 

There was a large park, of fifty acres or more, 9 for deer and 
wild h ists, theriotrophium vel vivarium, but the last word is 
appb niro to a fish-pond (piscina), or an oyster-bed, 13 or any 
place vtieie live animals were kept for pleasure or profit: hence 
in rivai t(i ndtere, i. e. lactare , muneribus et vhstrcantia ontni 
uhcu jut' U*r "edi totem capture, to court one for his money ; ad 
rtvuria currant, to good quarters, to a place where plenty of 
spoil is to be had. 11 

The Homans were uncommonly fond of gardens (hortus vel 
ortus;, 1 ® as, indeed, all the ancients were; hence die fabulous 
gardens and golden apples of the hkspkridrs, of Adonis and 
Alcinous, 13 the hanging gardens 14 of Semiraiuis, or of Cyrus at 
Babylon, the gardens of Epicurus, put for his gymnasium, or 
school. In the laws of the Twelve Tables villa is not mention- 
ed, but hortus in place of it 13 The husbandmen called a garden 
altera succidia, a second dessert, or ditch of bacon, 16 which was 
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always ready to be cut , 1 or a saliad/ and judged there must be 
a bad housewife {neqmm mater for this was bar charge) 

in that house where the garden was in bad order . 3 Even in 
the city, the common people used to hare representations of 
gardens in their windows . 4 

In ancient times, the garden was chiefly stored with fruit- 
trees and pot-herbs/ hence called hqrtus fingihs, the kitchen- 
garden, and noble families were denominated not only from the 
cultivation of certain kinds of pnlse ( legumim ), Fabii, fantuh, 
Pisones, &c., but also of lettuce, Lactucini? But in after-times 
the chief attention was paid to the rearing of shady trees , 7 
aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens; as the myrtle, ivy, 
laurel, boxwood, &c. 'These, for the sake of ornament, were 
twisted and cut into various figures by slaves trained for that 
purpose, called topuru, who were said topiarum, sc. artun 
facerk, vel opus topiarium . 8 

Gardens were adorned with the most beautiful statues. Here 
the Romans, when they chose it, lived in retirement, and enter- 
tained their friends . 51 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered (rigui vel irrigui ) ; and for that purpose, if there 
was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in pipes . 10 These 
aqueducts (ductus aquarum) were sometimes so large, that they 
went by the name of nili and kuiuft . 11 

The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned by the 
classics, were, kortt Claris ; lItculu; martulis ; nkronis; 
pompkii ; 12 sajuustii, v. -iani, the property first of Sallust the 
historian, then of his grand-nephew and adopted son, afterwards 
of the emperors ; sknec^b ; takqucrju supkrbi, the most ancient 
in the city. ia Adjoining to the garden were beautiful walks 
( ambulacra , vel -tunics), shaded with trees, and a place for 
exercise (pal&stra). Trees were often reared with great cure 
round houses in the city, and statues placed among them. 1 * 

AGRICULTURE OF THE ROMANS. 

The ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, that their 
most illustrious commanders were sometimes called from the 
plough ; thus, Cincinnatus. The senators commonly resided 
in the country, and cultivated the ground with their own hands , 15 
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find the noblest families derived their surnames from cultivating 
particular kinds of grain ; as the fabii, pisonks, lentoh, own- 
bonks, &c. To be a good husbandman was accounted the 
highest praise (bonus colonus vel aoricola, was equivalent to vm 
bonus ; locuplks, rich, q. loci, hoc est, agri plenus : pkcuniosus* 
a pecorum copia ; so assiduus, ab asse dcmdo ) ; and whoever 
neglected his ground, or Cultivated it improperly, wp* liable to 
the animadversions of the censors. 1 

At first no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate 
himself* Romulus allotted to each only two acres, called h/ere- 
m un (quod hmredem sequerentur\ and sons, or cespes fortuitus* 
which must have been cultivated with the spade. A hundred of 
these sorter or hmredia was called centuaria ; hence in nullam 
sortem bonorum natm , i. e. partem hareditatis, to no share of 
his grandfather's fortune. After the expulsion of the kings, 
seven acres were granted to each citizen, 3 which continued for 
a long time to be the usual portion assigned them in the division ^ 
of conquered lands. L. Quinctius Ciucinnatus, Curius Uenta- * 
tus, Fabricius, Regulus, &c. had no more. Cincinnati!# had 
only four acres according to Columella and Pliny.* 

Those whom proprietors employed to take care of those 
grounds which they kept id their own hands, were called 
viLLiei,* and were usually of servile condition. Those who 
cultivated the public grounds of the Roman people, and paid 
tithes for them, were also galled aratokes, whether Roman 
citizens, or natives of the provinces (provinciates ), and their 
farms arationks, 6 Rut when riches increased, and the estates 
of individuals were enlarged, opulent proprietors lot part of 
their grounds to other citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, 
as our fanners or tenants, and were properly called colon:, 
conductorjes, or PARTiARix, because usually they shared the 
produce of the ground with the proprietor. It appears that the 
Romans generally gave leases only for five years (singulis lust r is 
pruidia locasse)? Agricol/e was a general name, including not 
only those who ploughed the ground, 3 but also those who reared 
vines ( vinitores ), or trees (arbor a torts), and shepherds (pastures). 

At iir*t, the stock on the farm seems to have belonged to the 
proprietor, and the farmer received a certain share of the 
produce for his labour. A farmer of this kind was called 
poljtor vel polintor , the dresser of the land, or partiarius ; 
which name is also applied lo a shepherd, or to any one who 
shared with another the fruits of his industry. Such farmers 
are only mentioned by Cato, who calls those who farmed their 
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own grounds, colons But this word is commonly used in the 
same general sense with agricolas non dominos, sed colonus} 
In Columella, colonus means the same with the farmer or tenant 
among us, who was always of a free condition, and distinguished 
from ymucus, a bailiff or overseer of a farm, a steward, who 
was usually a slave or freed- man. So also shepherds. When a 
free-born citizen was employed as an overseer, he was called 
procurator, and those who acted under him, actorrs.* The 
persons employed in rustic work, under the farmer or bailin' 
were either slaves or hirelings ; in later times chiefly the 
former, and many of them chained . 3 The younger Pliny had 
none such . 4 

The Homans were very attentive to every part of husbandry, 
as appears from the writers on that subject, Cato, .Varro, Virgil, 
Pliny, Columella, Palladium, &c. Soils were chiefly of six 
kinds; fat and lean (pingve vel macrum), free and stiff (xolutum 
vel spmum, rarum vel dcmum), wet and dry (humidum vel 
siccum\ which were adapted to produce different crops. The 
free soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff' for corn . 5 The 
qualities ascribed to the best soil are, that it is of a blackish 
colour , fl glutinous when wet, and easily crumbled when dry; has 
an agreeable smell, and a certain sweetness; imbibes water, 
retains a proper quantity, and discharges a superfluity ; when 
ploughed, exhales mists and flying smoke, not hurting the 
plough-irons with salt rust ; the ploughman followed by rooks, 
crows, &e., and, when at rest, carries a thick grassy turf. Land 
for sowing was called arvum (ab a ran do), anciently arcus, sc. 
agcr ; ground for pasture, fascvum, v. -t is, sc. ager. 7 

The Homans used various kinds of manure to improve the 
soil, particularly dung (fimtts vel stercus), which they were at 
great pains to collect and prepare, in dunghills (sterquilinia vel 
Jimeta) constructed in a partic ular manner. They sometime* 
Vowed pigeons' dung, or the like, on the fields like seed, and 
mixed it with the earth by sarcling or by weeding- hooks 
f sarada ). 8 When dung was wanting, they mixed earths ot 
different qualities ; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down 
for manure ( stercorandi ugri causa). Beans were used by the 
Greeks for this purpose . y 

The Homans also, for manure, burned on the ground the 
stubble {siipulam w rebant), shrubs (frutcta), twigs and small 
branches ( virgas et garment a). They were well acquainted 
with lime (calx), but do not seem to have used it for manure, at 
least til) late. Pliny mentions the use of it for that purpose in 
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Gaul, and lienee probably It was tried in Italy. He also men* 
lions the use of marl (marga) of various kinds, both in Britain 
and Gaol, and likewise in Greece, called there leucargillon, but 
not found in Italy , 1 

To carry off the water,® drains (incilia vel fosse indies ) were 
made, both covered and open {cace et patentee ), according to 
Che nature of the soil, and water-furrows (sulci aquarii vel dicestf 
The instruments used in tillage were, 

Aratkum, the plough, concerning the form of which authors 
are not agreed. Its chief parts were, temq, the beam, to which 
the jugum f or yoke, was fastened; stiva, the plough-tail or 
handle, on the end of which was a cross bar ( transverm reguln, 
called manicula vel capulus), which the ploughman (arator v 
buhitlcus) took hold of, and by it directed the plough ; vomer, 
vel -is, the plough-share ; buris, a crooked piece of wood, 
which went between the beam and the plough-share; hence 
aratkum curvum , 4 represented by Virgil as the principal part of 
the plough, to which there seems to be nothing exactly similar 
in modern ploughs; to it was fitted the pentalk, the share* 
beam, a piece of timber on which the share was fixed, called by 
Virgil, auplici deni alia dor so , i. e. Into ; and by Varro, dens* 
To the buris were also fixed, two aures, supposed to have served 



in place of what we call mould-boards, or earth-boards, by 
which the furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown buck 
(reffcritur) ; culter, much the same as our coulter ; rappa, or 
ruila, vel -urn, the plough-staff, used for cleaning the plough- 
share , 5 

The Homans had ploughs of various kinds ; some with wheels, 
earth-boards, and coulters, others without them, &c. The com- 
mon plough had neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The other instruments were, ligo, or papa, a spade, used 
chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but anciently also in corn 
fields ; 0 RA9TKUM, a rake ; sarculvm, a sarclo, a hoe, or weeding- 
hook; bidkns, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron 
teeth for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth around 

1 Virff. O. i. 84. Pirn. TtirnUm dodiiocftii.m. li. 2.8. Plin. **iH. 6. 5 PUo. xvliv 18, 19. 
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8 ml »qu&ra rclu lighten Virg, 0. i. 1&9. Col. Virg. G. i. 170. iii. 8. 38. bp, 1. 14. *7. 
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tiie plants ; occa vel crates dkntata, a harrow ; raritx, a plank 
with several teeth* drawn by oxen as a wain, to puli roots out 
I of the earth ; marra, a mattock, or 

a. A j A hand hoe, for cutting out weeds ; 1 * 

'vv /f ft dolabra, an addiee, or ad*, with 

X\/j] yf its edge athwart the handle; secu- 

ari » xe j with its edge parallel 
ill / > the handle, sometimes joined in 

V \ / /w// one, hence called s scums dolabra- 

\\ j/ ta; used not only in vineyards, 

\\ hut in corn fields, for cutting roots 

of trees, &c, The part of the 

A gs^a^ ,,, . pruning-knife (falx ) , made in the 

form of the half formed moon (semi- 


forms luna ), was also called securis.* 

The Homans always ploughed with oxen, usually with a 
single pair {singulis jugis vel paribus ), often more, sometimes 
with three in one yoke. What a yoke of oxen could plough in 
one day, was railed juuum vel juokrum. 8 Oxen, while young, 
were trained to the plough with great care. 4 * * The same person 
managed the plough, and drove the cattle 3 w ith a stick, sharpen- 
ed at the end, called stimulus a goad. They were 

usually yoked by the neck, sometimes by the horns. The 
common length of a furrow made without turning, was 1$0 feet, 
hence called actus, which squared and doubled in length, made 
a jugeiium; 4 * used likewise as a measure among the Hebrews. 7 
The oxen were allowed to rest a little at each turning,* 1 and not 


at any other time. 51 

When, in ploughing, the ground w f as raised in the form of 
a ridge, it was called porca, or lira. 1u But Festus makes pobca. 


to he also the furrows on each side of the ridge for carrying off 
the water, properly called collide. Hence lirarr, to cover 
the seed when sown by the plough, by fixing boards to the 
plough-share, when those side furrows were made. These 
ridges are also called sulci ; for sulcus denotes not only the 
trench made by the plough, but the earth thrown up by it* 

The Itotnans, indeed, seem never to have ploughed in ridges 
unless when they sowed. They did not go round when they 
came to the end of the held as our ploughmen do, but returned 
in the same track. They were at great pains to make straight 
furrows, aud of equal breadth. The ploughman who went 
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crooked,waa said dklirark, (i. «, de Um deeedere; hence, a 
recto a quo, et a communi stmsu recede^ tx> dote, to hate the 
intellect impaired by age or passion,) and pr/Evaricarj, to pre- 
varicate ; Whence this word was transferred to express a crime 
in judicial proceedings . 1 

To break and divide the soil, the furrows were made so 
narroW, that it could not be known where the plough had gone, 
especially when a field had been frequently ploughed. This 
was occasioned by the particular form of the Hoinan plough, 
which, when held upright, only stirred the ground, without 
turning it aside. The places where the ground was left un- 
moved ( crudum et immotwn ), were tallied scamna, balks . 2 

The Homans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
billow alternately (a If emit, sc. annis ). 3 as is still done in Switzer- 
land, and some provinces of France. They are supposed to 
have been led to ihis from an opinion, that the earth was in 
some measure exhausted by carrying a crop, and needed ji 
year’s rest to enable it to produce another ; or from the culture 
of olive trees, which were sometimes planted in Corn fields, ami 
bore fruit only once in two years.* 

A field sown every year was called restibilis ; after a year’s 
rest or longer, kovalis, fain. tel novate^ or vkrvactum . 3 When 
a field, after being long uncultivated (nidus vel crttdus), was 
ploughed for the first time, it was said vroscindi ; the second 
time iterart vel offri^gi, because then the clods were broken by 
ploughing across, and then harrowing ; the third time, Uttiari, 
urari vel in Itram redigi ; because then the seed was sown, 
llut four or five pioughiugs were given to stiff land, sometimes 
nine . 0 To express this, they said tertio, quarto, quinto aulco 
serere, for ter , quater , quinquies arare . One day’s ploughing, 
or one yoking, was called, una opera; ten, decern opera . 1 
Fallow ground was usually ploughed in the spring and 
autumn; dry and rich land in winter; wet and stiff ground 
chiefly in summer ; hence that is called the best land , 8 bis qu.k 
sol km, bis frig ora sknsit, i. e, ft is per astatem , ft** per hiemem 
ntata, which has twice felt the cold and twice the heat. Thus 
also seges is used for agar or terra . Locus ubi prima paretur 
arbor Qms shoes, i. e. seminarium , a nursery, but commonly for 
sat a, growing corn, or the like, a crop ; as seges Uni , a crop or 
flax ; or metaphorically, for a multitude of tilings of the same 
kind ; thus urges virorum, a crop of men ; seges telorum , a crop 
of darts ; seges gloria, a field, or harvest of glory . 9 

The depth of the furrow in the first ploughing 10 was usually 

1 HorEn. , S, h7c£ A5. Plin. rr. 3. VI/*. 0. i. 11. Ov. Hk 1*8. 0«* 

Or. ti. 18. Piiu. rvliu ft PUn. rriii. Ill «. *9. 7 Col fi.4. Tuftt.ii. 9. Mil *S 

Ut. ft. 4(L c<* p. £18. quml ver» fteinol aw * optima lfloum tulciu aitius tm 
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three fourths of a foot, or nine inches (sulcus dookantalis ), 1 
Pliny calls ploughing four fingers or three inches deep, scar*. 
riCATio . 8 The seed was sown from a basket (satoria, sc. corbis, 
trimodia, containing three pecks). It was scattered by the 
hand, and, that it might be done equally, the hand always 
moved with the step, as with us . 3 * 

'Hie Romans either sowed above furrow (in lira), or under 
furrow (sub sulco ), commonly in the latter way. The seed was 
sown on a plain surface, and then ploughed^ so that it rose 
in rows, and admitted the operation of hoeing. It was some- 
times covered with rakes and harrows (rastris vel crate 
dentata ), 4 

The principal seed time/ especially for wheat and. barley, 
was from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, and in 
spring as soon as the weather would permit,* 

The Romans were attentive not only to the proper seasons 
for sowing, but also to the choice of seed, and to adapt the 
quantity and kind of seed to the nature of the soiL 7 When the 
growing corns (stgetes vel sat a, »orum) were too luxuriant, 
they were pastured upon . 8 To destroy the weeds, two methods 
were used; sarculatio vel sarrttio, hoeing; and runcatio, 
weeding, pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them with 
a hook. Sometimes the growing corns were watered . 9 

In some countries, lands are said to hate been of surprising 
fertility , 19 yielding a hundred fold , 11 sometimes more; as in 
Palestine; in £yria and Africa; in Iiispania. Rcnlica, and 
Egypt, the I /eon tine plains of Sicily, around Babylon, &c.; u 
but in Italy, in general, only ten after one, 1J as in Sicily, 
sometimes not above four . 15 

The grain chieily cultivated by the Romans, was wheat of 
different kinds, and called by different names, tritjcum, siligo, 
tubus, also far, or odor, far udorcum vel semen adoreum, or 
'imply adorenm; whence adorka, warlike praise or glory. 
Adoita ahquem officer e, i. e. gloria, or victory, because a certain 
quantity oi corn (tsior) used to be given as a reward to the 
soldiers after a victory . 16 No kind of wheat among us exactly 
answers the description of the Homan far . What resembles it 
most, is what we call spelt. Fak Is put for all kinds of corn, 
whence farina, meal ; farina sihgma vel triticea, sitmla , \el 
similago, Jlos sthgims, pollen tritici, flour. Cum fueris nostra 
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paulo ante farina, i. e. generis vel gregts, since you were, but a 
little ago, unquestionably a person of our class . 1 

Barley, hordrcm, vel ordeum, was not so much cultivated by 
the Homans as wheat. It was the food of horses , 8 sometimes 
used for bread ; 3 given to soldiers, by way of punishment, in- 
stead of wheat. In France and Spain, also in Fannonia, 
especially before the introduction of vineyards, it was converted 
into ale, as among us, called coclia or ceria in Spain, and 
cervista in France ; 4 the froth or foam of which 5 was used for 
barm or yeast in baking , 6 to make the bread lighter, and by 
women for improving their skin . 7 

Oats, a vena,* were cultivated chiefly as food for horses; some- 
times also made into bread ( panis avenacms). Avrnu is put 
for a degenerate grain , 8 or for oats which grow wild . 8 As the 
rustics used to play on an oaten stalk, hence arena is put for a 
pipe ( tibia vel fistula). 1 '* So also calamus , stipula , arundo, ebur » 

Flax or lint (linum) was used chiefly for sails and cordage for 
ships, likewise for wearing apparel, particularly by the nation # 4 
of Oaul, and those beyond the Rhine, sometimes made of 
surprising firmness. The rearing of flax was thought hurtful to 
land. Virgil joins it with oatts and poppy . 11 

Willows (sauces) W'ere cultivated for binding the vines to the 
trees that supported them ; for hedges, and for making baskets. 
They grew chiefly in moist ground : hence udum salictum. So 
the osier, niter ; and broom, genista . 12 

Various kinds of pulse ( legumina ) were cultivated by the 
Homans ; faba, the bean ; pimn f pease ; lupinum , lupine ; 
faselus, phase lus\ vel phaseolus , the kidney-bean ; lens, lentil ; 
cicer v. cicercula , vicia v. ervum , vetches, or tares ; sesamvm v. 
-a, &c. These served chiefly for food to cattle ; some of them, 
also, for food to slaves and others, especially in times of scarcity 
when not only the seed, but also the husks or pods {$iliqu<?) 
were eaten* The turnip ( rapum v. -a, vel rapus) was cultivated 
for the same purpose , 13 

There were several things sown to be cut green, for fodder to 
the labouring cattle ; as ocimum vel ocymum, frnnum Granmm 9 
vtcia, c.icera, ervum , &c., particularly the herb medica and 
vy turns for sheep . 14 

The Romans paid particular attention to meadows (prata ), 15 
for raising hay and feeding cattle, by cleaning and dunging 
them, sowing various grass seeds, defending them from cattle, 
and sometimes watering them . 16 
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Huy (roafuM) was out and piled up In cocks, or small heap?, 
of a conical figure,* then collected into laige stacks, or placed 
under covert. When the hay was carried off the field, the 
mowers (Jlmiseces vel -cm) went over the meadows again (prata 
siciliebant)* and cut what they had at first left. This grass was 
called sicilimentum, and distinguished from Jvenum. Late hay 
was called foctjum cardum . 3 

The ancient Homans had various kinds of fences {septa, sepes, 
vel sepimenta) ; a wall {maceria) : hedge, wooden fence, and 
ditch, for defending their marches ( Unities ) and com fields, and 
for enclosing their gardens and orchards, but not their meadows 
and pasture-grounds. Their cattle and sheep ifeem to have 
pastured in the open fields, with persons to attend them. They 
had parks for deer and other wila beasts ; 4 but the only enclo- 
sures mentioned for cattle, were folds fbr confining them in the 
night-time,* either in the open air, or under covering.® 

Corns were cut down (metebantur) by a sickle, or hook, or by 
a scythe; or the ears (spicm) were stript off by an instrument, 
called batit>lum, i. e. serrula ferrea , an iron saw, 7 and the straw 
afterwards cut. To this Virgil is thought to allude, G. i. 17, 
and not to binding the corn in sheaves, as some suppose, which 
the Romans seem not to have done. In Gaul, the corn was cut 
down by a machine drawn by two homes. 8 Some kinds of pulse, 
and also corn, were pulled up by the rooL 0 The Greeks bound 
their corn into sheaves, as the Hebrews, who cut it down with 
sickles, taking the stalks in handfuls (meryitcs), as we do. 1 " 

The corn when cut was carried to the threshing-floor (area). 
or barn ( horrewn ), or to a covered place adjoining to the 
threshing-floor, called nubilarium. If the ears were cut off from 
the stalks, they were thrown into baskets. 11 When the corn 
was cut with part of the straw, it was carried in carts or wains, ,J 
as with us. 

The area, or threshing-floor, was placed near the house, on 
high ground, open on all sides to the wind, of a round figure, 
and raised in the middle. It was sometimes paved with flint 
stones, but usually laid with clay, consolidated with great care, 
and smoothed with a huge roller. 13 

The grains of the corn were beaten out 14 by the hoofs of cattle 
dr ven over it, or by the trampling of horses ; lb hence area dum 
messes sole entente teret , for Jrumenla in area terentvr ; 16 or by 
flails (baculi, fustes vel ptrticai) \ or by a machine, called traha, 
v. trahea , a dray or sledge, a carriage without wheels; or tw- 
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bui.a, vel •um, made of a board or beam, sat with stones or 
pieces of iron , 1 with a great weight kid on it, and drawn by 
yoked cattle . 2 

Tribute, a threshing machine, has the first syllable long, 
from teroy to thresh ; but tributes , a kind of thistle (or 
warlike machine, with three spikes on more, for throwing or 
fixing in the ground, called also mures , usually plural, muricea 
v. tribuli , caltrops ), 3 has tri short, from three, and fio?w ; a 
spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the corn were used by the 
Greeks and Jews . 4 Corn was winnowed , 9 or cleaned from the 
chaff , 0 by a%ind of shovel , 7 which threw the corn across the 
wind , 0 or by a sieve , 9 which seems to hare been used with or 
without wind, as among the Greeks and Jews * 10 The corn when 
cleaned 11 was laid up in granaries , 12 variously constructed , 13 
sometimes in pits , 14 where it was preserved for mauy years; 
Varro says fifty . 19 

The straw was used for various purposes ; for littering cattle,?# 
for fodder, and for covering houses; whence culmkn, the roof, 
from ctdmus , a stalk of corn. The otraw cut with the ears was 
properly called palra ; that left in the ground and afterw ards 
cut, sthamen, vel str amentum* vel stipula , the stubble, which was 
sometimes burned in the fields, to meliorate the land, and 
destroy the w'eeds . 17 

As oxen were chiefly used for ploughing, so were the fleeces 
of sheep for clothing; hence these animals were reared by the 
Homans with the greatest care* Virgil gives directions about 
the breeding of cattle , 18 of oxen and horses (armenta), of sheep 
and goats (urkoks), also of dogs and bees , 19 as a part of 
husbandry. 

While individuals were restricted by law to a small portion of 
land, and citizens themselves cultivated their own farms, there 
was abundance of provisions without the importation of grain, 
and the republic could always command the service of hardy 
and brave warriors when occasion required. But in after ages, 
especially under the emperors, when lauded property was in a 
manner engrossed by a few, and their i mine use estates in a 
groat measure cultivated by slaves,**' Home was forced to depend 
on the provinces, both for applies of provisions, and of men to 
recruit her armies. Hence Pliny ascribes the ruin first of Italy, 
and then of the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too 
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extensive possessions. 1 The price 6f lend in Italy was increased 
by an edict of Trajan, that no one should be admitted as n 
candidate for an office who had not a third part of his estate in 
land. 2 


PROPAGATION OF TREES* 

The Romans propagated trees and shrubs much in the same 
• way as we do. 

Those are properly called trees (arbores) which shoot up in 
one great stem, body, or trunk, 3 and then, at a good distance 
from the earth, spread into branches and 1 elves ; 4 shrubs 
(frutices, vel virgulta ), winch divide into branches, 5 and twigs 
or sprigs, 6 as soon as they rise from the root. These shrubs, 
which approach near to the nature of herbs, are called by Pliny 
stuff rutices. Virgil enumerates the various ways of propagating 
trees and shrubs,* both natural and artificial. 8 

L Some were thought to be produced spontaneously ; as the 
osier (silvr), the broom (genista), the poplar and willow (sain ). 
Rut the notion of spontaneous propagation is now universally 
exploded. Some by fortuitous seeds, as the chestnut, the eecu/w, 
and oak ; some from the roots of other trees, as the cherry 
(ckrasus, first brought into Italy by Lucullus from Cerastis, a 
city in Pontus, A. u. 680, and l*?0 years after that, introduced 
into Britain); 9 the elm and laurel (/auras), which some take 
to be the bay tree. 

11. The artificial methods of propagating trees were, l. by 
suckers (stolon es), 19 or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and 
planted in furrow's or trenches. 11 — 2. By sets, i. e. fixing in the 
ground branches, w sharpened u like stakes, 1 * cut into a point, u 
slit at the bottom in four ; lu or pieces of the cleft-wood ; 17 or by 
planting the trunks with the ro.*ts. w When plants were set by 
the root, 19 they were called viviradlcks, quicksets/’ 1 — 3. liy 
layers, SI i. e. bending a branch, and fixing it in the earth, 
without d’sjoining it from the nether -tree, whence new shoots 
spring. 83 This method wostauglit by nature from the bramble/ 
It was chietly used in vines and myrtles, 81 the former of which, 
however, were more frequently propagated.—- By slips or 
cuttings ; small shoots cut from a tree, and planted in the 
ground, 85 w ith knops or knobs, i. e. protuberances on each side, 
like a small hammer.*® — 6. By grafting, or ingrafting, 87 i. e. 
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nntpla, lu- 8 O. u. 9, Ste. 1(1 V i/r. <J. tt. iX I’Un. 113 «* robu, Plin. » v " 

lUm , jam vein et pro- 9 Plin. xv 23. t Bft. **.». 17 l.i » 21. 

vincift*, xvui. 2. 0. 10 unde cognomen, Stoln, 1/ caudnra eecll, lb. 24 Virg. O lb. r b'i 

t Pltn, 45|>, fi. U. Phn. xvil I. Vnr. i, %. Itrf etirpee iti 35 aurou.ll, et 

8 altrpe, truncua, cau- 1| vulci ▼. loaaus. 19 own n.dloe ae reban- L e. sumali utrinqce 
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inserting a scion, a shoot or sprout, a small branch or graft/ of 
one tree into the stock or branch of another. There were several 
ways of ingrafting, of which Virgil describes only one; namely, 
what is called cleft grafting, which was performed by cleaving 
the head of a stock, and putting a scion from another tree into 
the cleft; 8 thus beautifully expressed by Ovid, Jissaque adopt i- 
vas accipit arbor opes , Medic. Far. 6. 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will 
succeed unless it be upon a stock which bears fruit of the same • 
kind. But Virgil and Columella say, that any scion may be 
grafted on any stock, omnis sur cuius omni arbori inseri potest, 
si non est ei, cui instntur, cortice dissimilis ; as apples on a 
pear-stock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on a prune or 
plum-stock, apples on a plane-tree, pears on a wild ash, &c/ 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of inoculap- 
tion, or budding. 4 The parts ot a plant whence it budded/ 
were called ocuu, eyes, and when these were cut oft, it was 
said, occmcari , to be blinded 6 Inoculation was performed by* 
making a alit in the bark of one tree, and inserting the bud 7 off 
another tree, which united with it, called also bmplastratio/ 
Hut Fliny seems to distinguish them, xvii. 16. s. 26. The part 
of the bark taken out 9 kbp called scutula v. tk&sk&la, the 
name given also to any one of the small divisions in a checkered 
table or pavement. 10 

Forest trees u were propagated chiefly by seeds ; olives by 
truncheons, 13 i. e. by cutting or sawing the trunk or thick 
branches into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a .half in length, 
and planting them ; whence a root, and soon after a tree was 
formed/* Those trees which were reared only for cutting were 
called arbours cedue, or which, being cut, sprout up again 14 
from the stem or root. Some trees grow to an immense height. 
Winy mentions a beam of larix, or larch, 120 feet long, and 2 
feet thick, xvi. 40. s. 74. 

The greatest attention was paid to the cultivation of vines. 
They were planted in the ground, well trenched and cleaned, 15 
in furrows, or in ditches, disposed in rows, either in the form 
of a square, or of a quincunx . The outermost rows were called 
antes . 16 When a vineyard was dug up, 17 to be planted anew, it 
was properly said lepastinnri , from an iron instrument, with 
two forks, called pastinum , 18 which word is put also for a field 
ready for planting. 13 An old vineyard thus prepared was called 

1 tradur y. fitroultio, 3 Col. v 11. Virfj. Q. 8 I*nn *. 73. Col. v. II. 1* MrcUm ropuUulant. 

8 irr.ione jilantir im- li. J3. r. 70. Pun. av. f) para exempt a; an- Plin.au. IB, 
mitt oritur, — Irnulul 1. S. a 17, pustu* to ipao nodo ai- 13 I Ur pamiuato, ac.a-ro. 

seiona am put »», Ih. 4 oculoa imponero, in- •«# 16 Pun- **u„ 88. Vir.,. 
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onevum rkstibile. The vines were supported by reed*, 1 2 or 
round stakes, * or by pieces of cleft oak or olive, not round, 3 
which served ns props, 4 round which the tendrils 5 6 twined. Two 
reeds or stakes® supported each vine, with a stick, 7 or reed 
•across, called juuuat or canthebjum, and the tying of the vines 
to it, CAPiTCM conjugatio et remgatio, was eftected by osier qi 
willow twigs, many of which grew near Ameria, in Umbria* 8 

Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support it, 
• without a jugum or cross-pole; sometimes four poles, with a 
jugum to each; hence called intis cokpluviata ; 9 * if but one 
jugum, unijuqa. Concerning the fastening of vines to certain 
trees, see p. 388. The arches formed by the branches joined 
together, 18 were called funkta, and branches of elms extended 
to sustain the vines, tabulata, stories. 11 When the branches 12 
were too luxuriant, the superfluous shoots or twigs 13 were lopt 
off with the pruning knife. 14 lienee vitks compescere vel casU- 
gare , to restrain ; comas stringcre , to strip the shoots; brachm 
tondere, to prune the boughs ; prtmpimre for pamptnos dttcer - 
pere , to lop off the small branches. 15 

The highest shoots were called flagella; 16 the branches on 
which the fruit grew, palm e ; the ligneous or woody part of a 
vine, materia ; a branch springing from the stock, pampinaritm ; 
from another branch, fructuakium ; the mark of a hack or 
chop, cicatrix ; whence cicatncosus . The vines supported l>) 
cross stakes in dressing were usually cut in the form of the 
letter X, which was called decussatm). 11 

The fruit of the vine was called uva, a grape; put for a vine, 
for wine,™ for a vine branch, 18 for a swarm 2,1 of bees, prupei ly 
not a single berry, ai but a cluster. 33 The stone of the grape was 
railed vinackus, v. -earn, or acinus vinaceusj a Any cluster of 
flowers or berries, 24 particularly of ivy, 25 was called cortiuhda, 
cront corymhi, i. e. nores. v ° The season when the grapes were 
gathered was called vfnokmia, the vintage j 37 whence vindemiator , 
a gatherer of grapes. 28 Vineyards (vine*; vel vineta\ as fields, 
were divided by cross paths, called unites (hence limifare, to 
divide or separate, and limes , a boundary ). The breadth of them 
w r as determined by law.* 9 A path or road from east to west, was 
called dkcimanus, sc, limes (a memura denum actuurn) ; from 

1 arundutni. A Col. Iir. 12. 30. 4. 13 Virij. Cl.ii.368, Plm. ntm roifi-nei.eimi f’- 
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south to north, cardo ( a card! no mundi , i. e. the north pole, 
thus, mount Taurus is called cardo), or semi t a ; whence semi- 
tare, to divide by-paths in this direction, because they were 
usually narrower than the other paths. The spaces (area), 
included between two Semite, were called paging, comprehend- 
ing each the breadth of five pali, or capita vitium, distinct 
vines. 1 2 * 4 Hence agri compagjnantes, contiguous grounds. 

Vines were planted 8 at different distances, according to the 
nature of the soil, usually at the distance of five feet, sometimes 
of eight; of twenty feet by the Umbri and Marsi, who ploughed 
and sowed corn between the vines, which places they called 
forculbta. Vines which were transplanted/ bore fruit two 
years sooner than those that were not. 

The limited decuman i were called phorsj, i. e. porro versi , 
straight; and the c a koines trans versi, cross. From the deca- 
nt < mi being the chief paths in a field; hence dkcumanub for 
magnus, thus, ova vel poma decumana. Acipenser ckcwwmts, 
large. 5 So Jluctus deamanus vel decimus , the greatest; as 
TQiKvpta, tertius fluctus, among the Greeks. Limites is also put 
for the streets of a city. 6 

Pliny directs the limites decvmani in vineyards to be made 
eighteen feet broad, and the car dines or tramversi limites , ten 
feet broad. 7 Vines were planted thick in fertile ground/ and 
tin oner on hills, but always in exact order. 9 

The Homans in transplanting trees marked on the bark the 
way each stood, that it might point to the same quarter of the 
heaven in the place where it was set. 16 

In the different operations of husbandry, they paid the same 
attention to the rising and setting of the stars as sailors ; also to 
the winds. 11 The names of the chief winds were, Aquilo, or 
Boreas , the north wind ; Zephyrus , vel Fauonius, the west 
wind; Aiutter^ v. Notus, the south wind; Eurwt, the east wind; 
Corns, Counts , vel lapis, the north-west ; Afncus, vel dibs, the 
south-west; Volturnus , the south-east, &c. But Pliny denomi- 
nates and places some of these differently, iL 47. xviii. 33, 34, 
Winds arising from the land were called altani , or apag&i ; 
from Lhe sea, trapse u u 

The ancients observed only four winds, walled vrnti cardi- 
nales, because they blow from the four cardinal points of the 
world. Homer mentions no more ; iJ so in imitation of him, 
Ovid and Manilius. 14 Afterwards intermediate winds were added, 
first one, and then two, between each of the venti card inales. 


1 Lit. ttivu. 34. PJin. M<-». »l. 630. Sd. *>V. li. 277. Pirn. «. #4. 
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CARRIAGES OF THE ROMANS. 

The carriages 1 of the ancients were of various kinds, which 
are said to nave been invented by different persons ; by Bacchus 
and Ceres, Minerva, Erichthomns, and the Phrygians, 51 

Beasts of burden were most anciently used. 3 A dorser, dor- 
sel, or dosser, a pannel, or pack-saddle, 4 was laid on them to 
enable them to bear their burden more easily, used chiefly on 
asses and mules ; hence called cmtkjaaru, humorously applied 
to porters, gcruli vel bajvli , but not oxen ; hence clitkia.® bqvi 
sunt imposit/f, when a task is imposed on one which he is unlit 
for. Bos cm tell as, sc, portal? 'ibis covering was by later 
writers called sagma ; put also for sella, or ephippium , a saddle 
for riding on ; hence jnmmla svomaria, vel mrcinnria et sella- 
ria, 6 sometimes with a coarse doth below (cento, vel centimculus, 
a saddle-cloth). 

A pack-horse was (jailed caballus, or canthkrius, v. -iwn, sc, 
j amentum {quasi carenterius, i. e. iquus ca stratus , a gelding ; qui 
hoc distat ab (quo, quod majatis a vetre, a barrow or hog from 
a boar, capus a gallo, verve* ab ariete ). 7 Hence mini me sis 
cant her iwn in fossu, be not a pack-horse in the ditch. 6 Some 
make cant her ms the same with diteUarius , an ass or mule, and 
read, minimk, sc. descendant in viam ; scis, canthkrhjm in fossa, 
sc. equwt habebat obviam , i. e. you know the fable of the horse 
meeting an ass or mule in a narrow way, and being trodden 
down by him. See Swinburne's 1'ravels in the South of Italy, 
vol. ii. sect. Cf>. Others suppose an allusion to be here made to 
the prop of a vine. 9 

lie who drove a beast of burden was called agaso, and more 
rarely agitator. 10 A leathern bag, 11 or wallet, in which owe who 
rode sudi a beast carried his necessaries, was called hippopbra, 
man tic a, pera vel avkkta, a doak-bag or portmanteau, or 

RULGA. 1 * 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other 
person, to help him to carry his burden, was called ahumnula 
( from aufioi, to do), furca vel fvrcilla ; 1J and because Marius, to 
diminish the number of waggons, which were an encumbrance! 
to the army, appointed that the soldiers should carry their 
baggage {sarcuve, vasa et cibaria) tied up in bundles, upon 
furem or forks, both the soldiers and these furcee were called 
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EXPELLEE K, EJ1CEHE, Vt*l KXTIUmRRK FtTOCA, VCl 

Jure i( la, to drive away by force. 8 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the shoulders, or 
in the hands of men, was called ferculum ; as the dishes at an 
entertainment, the spoils at a triumph, the images of the gods 
at sacred games, the corpse and other things carried at a funeral. 

When persons were carried in a chair or sedan, on which 
they sat, it was called sella ges tut aria, portatoria , v. fertoria 
or cathedra ; in a couch or litter, on which they lay extended, 
lectica, vel cub ilk, used both in the city and on journeys, 
sometimes open, and sometimes covered, with curtains of skin 
or doth, called plaoult, which were occasionally drawn aside, 
sometimes with a w indow of glass, or transparent stone, so that 
they might either read or write, or sleep in them. There were 
commonly some footmen or lackeys, who went before the sedan 
(cursorbs).* 

The stilus and lecticee of women were of a different construc- 
tion from those of men ; hence sella vel lectica rmditbris : thh 
cathedra is supposed to have been peculiar to women. The 
sella usually contained but one ; the lectica, one or more. The 
sella had only a small pillow (cervical) to recline the head on ; 
the lectica had a mattress stuffed with feathers ; hence pensiles 
pluma: sometimes with roses ( pulvinus rosa Jarctus ), probably 
with ropes below. 6 

The sella* and lecticffi were carried by slaves, called lectio a- 
un, calottes, gentle v. bnjuli , dressed commonly in a dark or 
red pemdaf tall 7 and handsome, from different countries. 
They were supported on poles (asseres, vel amites)* not fixed, 
but removable, placed on the shoulders or necks of the slaves; 
hence they were said afiguem succolark, and those carried by 
them, succolaru who were thus greatly raised above persons on 
foot, particularly such as were carried in the sella or cathedra. 18 
The sella was commonly carried by two, and the lectica by 
four ; sometimes by six, hence called hexaphoros , and by 
eight octophoros, v. -um. n 

W hen tho lectica was set down, it had four feet to support it, 
usually of wood, sometimes of silver or gold. The kings of 

India had lecticm of solid gold. 18 The use of lectic% was 

thought to have been introduced at Rome from the nations of 
the East towards the end of the republic. But we find them 

1 Fust, in JErumnula Art. A. L 487. Tuc Cic. Verr. v. 11. Q. 58. 
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mentioned long 1 * before, on journey, end in the army. The 
emperor Claudius is said first to have used a sella covered at 
top . 1 They do not seem to have been used in the city in the 
time of Plautus or of Terence ; but they were so frequent under 
Caesar that lie prohibited the use of them, unless to persons of a 
certain rank and age, and on certain days. Those who had not 
sedans of their own, got them to hire, lienee we read in later 
times of corpora et castra lecticariorum , who seem to have 
consisted not only of slaves but of plebeians of the lowest rank, 
particularly freedmen. Sk&las erant ad exanerandum ventrem 
aptcB, et private vel familiarise, et publican* 

A kind of close litter carried 3 by two mules , 4 or little 
horses , 5 was called bastarna, mentioned only by later writers. 
Two horses yoked to a carriage 
were called bio.*;, bijugi, v. btjugts ; 
three, triga ?; and four, quadriga, 
quadt ijugi, v. •ges ; frequently put 
for the chariot itself, bijuge curri- 
culum, quadrijugus currus ; but 
curriculum is oftener put for cur - 
sue , the race . 6 We also read of a 
chariot drawn by six horses, 
joined together n-breast , 7 for so 
the Homans always yoked their 
horses in their race-chariots. 

Nero once drove a chariot at the 
Olympic games, drawn by ten 
horses , 8 




A carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, was calleil 
traha, v. -e«, vel U\iga , a sledge, used in rustic work in beatuui 
out the corn & (called by Varro, Pcenicum plant? Hum , !0 because 
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used for that purpose by the Carthaginians), and among northern 
nations in travelling on the ice and snow. Carriages with one 
wheel were called unarota. A vehicle of this kind drawn by 
the hands of slaves, chiramaxium, or arcuma. 1 A vehicle with 
two wheels, birotum ; with four ( quadrirotivm ). 8 

Those who drove chariots in the circus at Home, with what- 
ever number of horses, were called quadrigarik, from the 
quadriga being most frequently used; hence factiones qua- 
l> rig a riorum. Those who rode two horses joined together, 
leaping quickly from the one to the other, were called mtsim- 
tores ; hence tksultor v. desertor amoris, inconstant; and the 
horses themselves, desultokii, sometimes successfully used in 
war . 3 

The vehicles used in races were called currus, or curricula , 
chariots, a currendo, from their velocity, having only two 
wheels, by whatever number of horses they were drawn : also 
those used in war by different nations; of which some were 
armed with scythes , 4 in different forms. Also those used by the 
Roman magistrates, the consuls, praetors, censors, and chief 
unities, whence they were called magistrates curulks, and the 
seat on which these magistrates sat in the senate-house, the 
rostra, or tribunal of justice, sella cvkolis,* because they 
carried it with them in their chariots . 6 It was a stool or seat 
without a back , 7 with four crooked feet, fixed to the extremi- 
ties of cross pieces of wood, joined by a common axis, somewhat 
in the form of the letter X ( dectmatim ), and covered with 
leather ; so that it might be occasionally folded together for the 
convenience of carriage, and set down wherever the magistrates 
chose to use it, adorned with ivory ; hence called cur ulb kbur, 
and alta f because frequently planed on a tribunal, or because 
it was the emblem of dignity ; regia, because first used by the 
kings, borrowed from the Tuscans, in later times adorned with 
engravings ; compwuum signts? 

A carriage in which matrons w r ere carried to games and 
sacred rites, was called pilkntum, an easy soft vehicle ( pmsile), 
with four wheels ; usually painted with various colours , 16 The 
carriage which matrons used in common ( festo profestaque ) 
was called carpentum, named from Carmenta, the mother of 
E\ander, commonly with two wheels, and an arched covering; 
as the H amines used ( currus arctiatus), sometimes without a 
covering . 11 Women were prohibited the use of it in the second 
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Punic war by the Oppian law, which, however, was soon after 
repealed. It is sometimes put for any carriage. 1 

A splendid carriage with four wheels and four horses, adorned 
with ivory and silver, in which the images of the gods were led 
in solemn procession from their shrines (e sacrariis) at the 
Circenaian games, to a place in the circus, called pulvinah. 
where couches were prepared for placing them on, was called 
turns a, from the thongs stretched before it (lor a tensa), 2 at- 
tended by persons of the first rank, in their most magnificent 
apparel, who were said thensam oucerb vel dkducerk , 2 who 
delighted to touch the thongs by which the chariot was drawn 
( funemque manu canting ere g undent).* And if a boy (pmr 
patrimue ct matrimm,) happened to let go 5 the thong which he 
held, it behoved the procession to be renewed. Under the 
emperors, the decreeing of a U tensa to any one was an acknow- 
ledgment of his divinity. 11 

A carriage with two wheels, for travelling expeditiously, was 
called cisium, citiwn; the driver, cisiarius, drawn usually by 
three mules ; its body ( cap sum , v. -a) of basket-work (ploximjm, 
v. -enum ). 7 A larger carriage, for travelling, with four wheels, 
was called rhkda, a Gallic word, or carruca, the driver, rhrda- 
iuus, or carruca hi us, a hired one, meritoria, both also used in 
the city, 8 sometimes adorned with silver. An open carriage 
with four wheels, for persons of inferior rank, as some think, 
was called pktorritum, also a Gallic word. 9 

A kind of swiit carriage used in war by the Gauls and 
Britons, was called kssrdum ; the driver, or rather one who 
fought from it, ksskdarius, adopted at Home for common use. ll> 

A carriage armed with scythes, used by the same people, 
covin ts ; the driver, cqvinarius ; similar to it, was probably 
benna. In the war-chariots of the ancients, there were usually 
but two persons, one who fought (i bellator ), and another who 
directed the horses (auric/ a, the charioteer). u 

An open carriage for heavy burdens (vehiculum omrarium) 
was called plaustrum, or veha (dpx%u) a waggon or wain; 
generally with two wheels, sometimes four; drawn commonly 
by two oxeu or more, sometimes by asses or mules. A waggon 
or cart with a coverlet wrought of rushes laid on it, for carrying 
dung or the like, was called scikpka, properly ihe coverlet 
itself sc. crates ; in plaustra sat pea iata fuit}* A covered cart 
or uaggon laid with cloths, for carrying the old or infirm of 
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meaner rank, was called arc era, quasi area. The load, or 
weight which a wain could carry at once (una vectura), was 
called vekks, -is. 1 

A waggon with four wheels was also called carrus r. -ton, by 
a Gallic name, or sarracum, or epirhbdium, and by later writers, 
angaria, tel cLABuiiARE; also carhagium, and a fortification 
formed by a number of carriages, carrago . 2 

Sarraca JBootm, v. -tis, or plausira, is put for two constella- 
tions, near the north pole, called the two bears ( Arcti gemin<e 9 
vel duos ct ( iKTG (\ ursa major, named Beliem (Parrhasis, i, e. 
Arcadka ), parrhasis arctos , 8 from Callisto, the daughter of 
Bycaon, Icing of Arcadia, who is said to hate been converted 
into this constellation by Jupiter, and ursa minor called cyno- 
sura, i. e. xuitos ov$* t canis cauda , properly called arctos, dis- 
tinguished from the great bear (hkmcr ). 4 

The greater bear alone was properly called flaustrum, flom 
its resemblance to a waggon, whence we call it Charles’s wain, 
or the Plough ; and the stars which compose it, triones , 5 
thrionks, ploughing oxen; seven in number, srptewtrionks.* 
But ptaustra in the plur. is applied to both bears; hence called 
gkmini triones, also inoccidui v. nunquam occidentes , because 
they never set; oceani melumtes mquore tingi afraid of l>eing 
dipped in the waters of the ocean, lor a reason mentioned by 
Ovid; and tardi vel pigri, because, from their vicinity to the pole, 
they appear to move slow, neque sequoquam in cosh commoventJ 

The ursa major is attended by the constellation bootrs, q. 
bubrdcus , the ox-driver, said to be retarded by the slowness of 
his wains, named also arctopkylax, q. urs/e custos , 8 custos JEry- 
wanthidos ursa? into which constellation Areas, the son of 
(allisto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus joined with his 
mother. A star in it of the first magnitude was called arctuhus, 
ij. eifKrov ov^Xy ursm cauda : stklla post caudam urs.4£ major’s, 
s,ud to be the same with Bootes, 111 as its name properly implies, 
otozTov ov^of, ursa custos . Around the pole moved the dragon 
{draco v, anguis) $ n approaching the ursa major with its tail, 
and surrounding the ursa minor with its body. 12 

The principal parts of a carriage were, the wheels (rot.e), 
die body of the carriage (capsum, -«•?, v. floxkmum, v. -us)} 9 
and draught-tree (tkmo), to which the animals which drew it 
were yoked. 

1 lie wheels consisted of the axletree (axis), a round beam, 14 
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oq winch the wheel turns ; the nave, 1 in which the axle moves, 
and the spokes® are fixed; the circumference of the wheel, 4 
composed of fellies, 4 in which the spokes are fastened, commonly 
surrounded with an iron or brass ring. 9 

A wheel without spokes c was called tympanum, from its 
resemblance to the end of a drum. It was made of solid boards, 7 
fixed to a square piece of wood, as an axis, without a nave, and 
strengthened by cross bars, 8 with an iron ring around ; 8 so that 
the whole turned together on the extremities of the axis, called 
cardin rs. Such wheels were chiefly used in rustic wains, 1 " as 
they are still in this country, and called tumbrels. 7 tympanum 
is also put for a large wheel, moved by horses or men for 
raising weights from a ship, or the like, by meanB of pullejs, 11 
ropes, and hooks, a kind of crane; 1 - or for drawing water/ 1 

curva ANTLtA, AN CL A V. ANTHA 1IAUSTUM, V. r()U 

aquaria , sometimes turned by the force of water ; 19 the water 
was raised through a siphon, 10 by the force of a sucker, 17 as in a 
pump, or by means of buckets. 18 Water-engines were also used 
to extinguish iires. ,u 

From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, 
axis is put for tile line around which they were thought to turn, 
and the ends of the axis, cardines, vertices, vel poli, for the 
north and south poles. 1 *“ Axis and polus are sometimes put fin 
caelum or (ether ; thus, sub cetheris axe^ i. e. sub dio vei acre : 
lucidus polus ; u cardines rnundi quatnor, die four cardinal points; 
skptentrio, the north ; mkri dies, the M»uth ; oriens, sc. sol, t<*l 
art us soitft, the oast; occidkns, v, occasue sol is , the west; tarda 
eons , the east ; occiduus hes^ntis, the west. 23 In the non If 
Jupiter was supposed to reside; lienee it is called dcmicilipm 
jovis,® 3 8KOKS jokorum; 5 * 4 and as some think, porta c<jku :* 6 tlmj>, 
tempestas a vertice, for septentrione /* 

The animals usually yoked in carriages were horses, oxen, 
asses, and mules, sometimes camels ; elephants, aud even lions, 
tigers, leopards, and bears ; dogs, goats, and deer ; also mtm 
and women.® 7 

Aroma b were joined to a carriage 38 by what wns called juucn, 
a yoke ; usually made of wood, but sometimes also of meial, 
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placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly upon two, o£ a 
crooked form, with a band ( curvatura ) for the neck of each : 
hence sub juoo cog ere > v. jungere / cotta v. cervices jugo subjir 
cere, 8ubdere 7 submittere, v, supporters , Sf eripere : jugum cubire, 
cer vice f err e, detrectare, exuere, a cervicityus dejicere , excutere t 
Sc e. The yoke wa# tied to the necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team, with leathern thongs ((ora subjugja). 1 * * * 

When one pair of horses was not sufficient to draw a carriage, 
another pair was added in a straight line, before, and yoked in 
the same manner. If only a third home was added, he was 
hound with nothing but ropes, without any yoke. When more 
horses than two were joined a-breast (< equata frante), a custom 
which is said to have been introduced by on^ Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, two horses only were yoked to the carriage, called 
jug ales, jugurii , v. juges (£vyicu ) ; * and the Others were 
bound ( appensi vel adjunct i) cn each side with ropes; hence 
called funales equi,‘ j or funks ; in a chariot of four (in qvadr{- 
gu) t the horse on the right, dexter, v. primus ; on the left, 
sinister, leevus, v. sccundus. This method of yoking horses 
was elite Ay used in the Gircensian games, or in a triumph. 

'The instruments by which animals were driven or excited, 
were, — i. The lash or whip (fiagrum, v. flagellum, peter /£), 
made of leathern thongs (scutica, loris horridu )* or twisted 
cords, tied at the end of a stick, sometimes sharpened (acnlmti ) 
with small bits of iron or lead at the end, 5 * and divided into 
several lashes ( tamim v. lora), called scorpions.® — 2. A rod 
(vikoa), 7 or goad (stimulus), 8 a pole, or long stick, with a sharp 
point : hence stimulos aheui adhibere , admovae, addere , adji- 
cere ; stimuUs fodere, incitare, fyc. Ad versus stimulum calces , 
sc. jactare, to kick against the goad. 9 — And, 3. A spur (calcar), 10 
used only by riders : hence eguo calcaria adder e, subdere, 11 fyc. 
Alter frems eget t alter ca leant) us t the one requires the reins, the 
other the spurs, said by Isocrates of Ephorus and Theopompus. 12 

The instruments used for restraining and managing horses, 
were, — l. The bit or bridle (fr.cnvm, pi. v. -a), said to have 
been invented by the Lapitlue, a people of Thessaly, or by one 
Pelethronius ; the part which went round the ears was culled 
a urea ; that which was put into the mouth, properly the iron or 
bit, orea ; sometimes made unequal and rough, like a wolfs 
teeth, particularly when the horse was headstrong (tknax) : u 
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hence frem lupata, 1 2 3 4 * or lupi. Frmna injicere, concutere, accipere, 
manderc , detra/ure, laxare, Sfc. Freeman thordere, to bo imps* 
tient under restraint or subjection ; but in Martial and Stating* 
to bear tamely. The bit was sometimes made of gold, as the 
collars (monilia), wj/ich hung from the horses’ necks; and the 
coverings for their backs ( strata ) were adorned with gold and 
purple. 8 — 2. The reins (habbn/K, vel lord) ; hence habcnas cor - 
riper e, fleet ere, v. moltri , to manage ; dare , immittere , effunder 
laxare, permittee, to let out ; adducere 9 to draw' in, and sup- 
prtmere .* 

To certain animals, a head-stall or muzzle (cAprsTRtm) was 
applied, sometimes with iron spikes fixed to it, as to calves or 
the like, whoif weaned, or with a covering for the mouth (Jis- 
celfa ) ; lienee Jib cell is capistrare boves, to muzzle ; (pipcvu,* os 
comuere . llut capistrum is also put for any rope or cord ; hence 
vitem capistro constrxngere , to bind ; jumenta capistrare , to tie 
with a halter, or fasten to the stall.* 

The person who directed the chariot and the horses, was 
called aukiqa ; 7 or agitator , 8 the charioteer or driver; also 
n odkk a to ii. But these names are applied chiefly to those who 
contended in the circus, or directed chariots in war, and always 
stood upright in their chariots ( insist ebaot curribf *#) : hence 
au mo ark tor enrrum regere ; and aurigarius, a person who 
kept chariots for running in the circus.* 

Auriga is the name of a constellation in which are two stars, 
called HAioi (the kids), above the horns of Taurus. On the 
head of Taurus, are the Hyades (ab vum, jduere), or Micuke (a 
surbus), 10 called pluvia by Virgil, and tr isles by Horace; because 
at their rising and setting, they were supposed to produce rains ; 
on the neck, or, as fcervius says, ante genua tauri; in carnla 
tauri septem Pleiades, or vergili.*;, the seven stars ; sing. Pteius 
vel FLIAS. U 

Agitator is also put for agaso , 18 a person who drove any 
beasts on foot. But drivers were commonly denominated from 
the name of the carriage ; thus, rhedarius, plaustrarius , &c., or 
of the animals which drew it ; thus, mtjlio, 14 commonly put for a 
muleteer, who drove mules of burdeu ; 14 as equiso for a person 
who broke or trained horses 15 to go with an ambling pace ; under 
the rnagister vqumnm, the chief manager of horses. Thb horses 
of Alexander and Cassmr would admit no riders but themselves. 18 
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The driver commonly sat behind the pole, with the whip in 
hie right hand, and the reins in the left; hence he was said 
sedej e prima sella , scdere temone, v. primo temone , i. e. in Bella 
proximo temoni , and temone lain , v. excuti, to be thrown from 
Ids seat; 1 sometimes dressed in red, 2 or scarlet;* sometimes he 
walked on foot When he made the carriage go slower, he was 
said, currum equosque sustinere ; when he drew it back or 
aside, retorquere et aver (ere* Those who rode in a carriage or 
on horseback were said vehi, or portari, eve hi, or invchi ; those 
carried in a hired vehicle, 5 vector ks ; so passengers in a ship ; 
but vector is also put for one who carries : fulminis vector , i, e. 
u fuilo , as vehens and invehens, for one who is carried.* When 
a person mounted a chariot, be was said currum conscendere , 
ascendere , inscendere, et imilire, which is usually applied to 
mourning on horseback, suitu in currum emicare ; when helped 
up, or taken up by any one, curru v. in currum tollL The time 
for mounting in hired carriages was intimated by the driver’s 
moving his rod or cracking his whip; 7 to dismount, descenders 
v. desilire. 

The Homans painted their carriages with different colours, 
and decorated them with various ornaments, with gold and 
silver, and even with precious stones, as the Persians.® 

OF THE CITY. 

Home was built on seven hills ( colies , mantes, arces, vel juga, 
nempe, Palatinm, Quirmalis , Aventinus, Ccelius, Vimimlis , &- 
qwiutus , et Jan icu laris) ; hence called urds septicolus, or sep- 
yrmokwina ; by the Greeks, svrrat^oQof, and a festival was 
celebrated in December, called septimontium, to commemorate 
the addition of the seventh hill.® 

The Jauiculum seems to be improperly ranked by Servius 
among the seven hills of Home ; because, though built on, and 
fortified by Ancus, it does not appear to have been included 
within the city, although the contrary is asserted by several 
authors. 10 The coliis Capitolinas, vil Tarpeiijs, which Servius 
omits, ought to have been put instead of it. T he Janiculum, 
coliis Hortuloruui, and Vaticanus, were afterwards added. 

1. Mans palatinus, vel palatium, the Palatine mount, on 
which alone Hamulus built 11 Here Augustus had his house; 
and the succeeding emperors, as liomulus had before: hence 
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the emperor’s house was called paxatium, a palace, domus pala- 
tina ; 1 and in later times, those who attended the emperor were 
called palatini. 

9. Capitoljnus, so called from the cnpitol built on it, formerly 
named saturnius, from Saturn’s haring dwelt there, and tar- 
peius, from Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, to 
whom that mount was assigned to dwell in. 9 

3. Avkntinus, the most extensive of all the hills, named from 
an Alban king of that name, who was buried on it; the place 
which Remus chose to take the omens, therefore said not to 
have been included within the Ponwerium 3 till the time of 
Claudius. But others say, it was joined to the city by Ancus, 
called also collis murcius, from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, 
who had a chapel ( sacellum ) on it ; collis diar&, from a temple 
of Diana ; 4 and remonius, from Remus, who wished the city to 
be founded there. 

4. Quibinaxis is supposed to have been named from a temple 
of Romulus, called also Quirinus, which stood on it, or from 
the Sabines, who came from Cures, and dwelt there : added to 
the city by Serrius ; 3 called in later times, mons Caballi, or 
Caballinus, from two marble horses placed there. 

5. Cajlios, named from cexks Vibenna, a Tuscan leader, who 
came to the assistance of the Homans against the Sabines, with 
a body of men, and got this mount to dwell on; added to the 
city by Romulus according to Dionys. ii. 50, by Tullus Hosti- 
lius, according to Liv. i. 30, by Ancus Marti us, according to 
Strabo, v. p. 234, by Tarquinius Priscus, according to Tacit. 
Ann. iv, 05; anciently called querquetuxarus, from the oaks 
which grew on it ; in the time of Tiberius ordered to be called 
Augustus ; 8 afterwards named xatkranvs, where the popes long 
redded, before they removed to the Vatican. 

0, Yimiwaus, named from thickets of osiers which grew there, 7 
or kagutaxis (from fugi, beeches) ; added to the city by Servius 
Tullius. 8 

7. Exquiximts, Exquilice, vel K*</uilim f supposed to be named 
from thickets of oaks {& sen It: to) which grew on it, or from 
watches kept there (cxcuduz)*, added to the city by Servius 
Tullius.® 

Janicuxum, named from .lanus, who is said to have first built 
on it, the most favourable place for taking a view' of the city. 10 
Prom its sparkling sands, it got the name of mons Aureus, and 
by corruption montobius. 

Vaticanus, so called, because the Romans got possession of 

1 Snet. Attg. 71 Child. 3 XvvTl, 3. 6. Gel. *11). Ft7t. wTffll "l. • »71I «^i*l nu xv’uUK 
17. V«p. gj. Ij. 15. 14. Sen. Brev, Vit. 14. 44. F*Mlui. 9 Vtir. L. X, ic. & Or. 

D1<k till 13.^ 4 Liv i. 33. Dion/ Hi. 6 Var. X. JU iv.fi. Tae, Pant, ii..243. Liv. i, 41. 

fi Jo«(ln. aliii 1. Virg. 4A .St-it. fciiv. ii. 3. 3Si An Sui4.Tkb.43. 10 Vir$ Ain. vii. 35y. 
)“■ Dumy ii.38. Liv. Pest us. 7 riminoU, Van, ibnl. (>v. Fust, i. 843. Mm*, 

t U. 3 Mur. Ep, h. WL Ov. Juv. til 71. iv (U. vil. 16. 
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it, by expelling Hie Tuscans, according to the counsel of the 
soothsayers (nates); or from the predictions uttered there, 
adjoining to the Janiculum, on the north side of the Tiber, 1 
disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad air, 2 * noted for 
producing bad wine, 2 now the principal place in Home, where 
are the pope’s palace, called St Angelo, die Vatican library, 
one of the finest in die world, and St Peter’s church. 

Collis hortolohum, so called, from its being originally 
covered with gardens ; 4 * taken into the city by Aurelian ; after* 
wards called pin civs, from the Fincii, a noble family who bad 
their seat there. 

The gates of Rome at the death of R omul us were three, or at 
most four ; in the time of Pliny thirty-seven, when die circum- 
ference of the wails was diirteen miles 200 paces; it was divided 
by Augustus into fourteen regimes, wards or quarters.* 

The principal gates were, — 1. Porta flaminia, through which 
the Flaminian road passed ; called also fi4jmkntana, because it 
lay near the Tiber. — 2. Colmna (a collibus Quiriuali i t Fiminalft 
called also quisunalis, agonensib vel sal aria, To this gate 
Hannibal rode up, and threw a spear within the city. 6 — 3. Vx- 
minalis. — 4. Esquilina. anciently Metia, Labicana, vel Lnvicana, 
without which criminals weae punished. 7 — 5. N&vu, so called 
from one Ntevius, who possessed the grounds near it. — 6. Car- 
mentalis, through which die Fabii went, from their fate called 
scklerata. — 7. Capkna, dirough which the road to Capua 
passed. — 8. Triumphalib, through which those who triumphed 
entered, 6 but autMhrs are not agreed where it stood. 

Ret ween the Porta Viminalis and Ksquilina, without the wall, 
is supposed to have been the camp of the Pretoria** cohorts, or 
tnilites pr^toriani, a body of troops instituted by Augustus to 
guard his person, and called by that name, in imitation of the 
select baud which attended a Roman general in battle, 9 com- 
posed of nine cohorts, according to Bio C assius, of ten, consist- 
ing each of a thousand men, horse and foot, 10 chosen only from 
Italy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient Latium. 
Under Vjtelli us sixteen praetorinn cohorts were raised, and four 
to guard the city. Of these last, Augustus instituted only three. 11 

Severus new-modelled the pr&torian bands, and increased 
them to four times the ancient number. They were composed 
of the joldiers draughted from all the legions on the frontier* 
They were finally suppressed by Constantine, and their fortified 
camp destroyed. 12 

1 Hor. 04. i. 20. (folk 5 Piin. ill. 5. *. 9. Ann. it. 3T2. Cal. 4&. 

svt. 17. F*tlu<i. to Liv. v 41. xxivi. 10. 8 Gn*. Pis. 23. Suet 11 Tar. Ann. iv. 5 

2 infamia tier, Kr«ntin. Pirn. miv. to. is. 19. Awtf. 101. V;*rr Ij. L. Hint. t. SI u. 9A 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Those only* were allowed to enlarge the city 1 who had 
extended the limits of the empire, Tacitus, however, observes, 
that* although several generals had subdued many nations, yet 
no one after the kings assumed the right of enlarging the 

C mrium, except Sylla and Augustus, to the time of Claudius* 
other authors say, this was done also by Julius Caesar. The 
last who did it was Aurelian. 8 

Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we 
can only form conjectures. Lipsius computes them, in its most 
Nourishing state, at four millions* 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. Temples. Of these the chief were, 

l. The capitol, so called because, when the foundations of it 
were laid, a human head is said to have been found (caput Oli 
vel Toli cvjusdam), with the face entire ; 3 built on the Tarpeian 
or Capitoline mount, by Tnrquinius Superbus, and dedicated by 
Horatius ; burned A, U. 670, rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated 
by Q. CoUilus, A, IJ. 675; again burned by the soldiers of 
Vitellius, A. D. 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian. At his death it 
was burned a third time, and restored by Domitian, with greater 
magnificence than ever. 4 A few vestiges of it still remain. 

Capitol i cm is sometimes put for the mountain on which the 
temple stood, and sometimes for the temple itself.* The edifice 
of the Capitol was in the form of a square, extending nearly 
200 feet on each side. It contained three temples, 6 consecrated 
to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. The temple of Jupiter was in 
the middle, whence he is called media qui sedet cede decs, the 
god who sits in the middle temple. The temple of Minerva 
was on the right, 7 whence she is said to have obtained the 
honours next to Jupiter; 6 and the temple of Juno on the left.** 
Livy, however, places Juno first, iii. 15. So also Ovid, Trist. 
ii. 291. 

The Capitol was the highest part in the city, and strongly 
fortified ; hence called arx Capitolium atque arx, arx Capitola. 
The ascent to the Capitol from the forum was by 100 steps. It 
was most magnificently adorned ; the very gilding of it is said 
to have cost 12,000 talents, i. e. £ 1,976,250 ; 11 hence called 
a urea, and kulgens. The gates were of brass, and the tiles 
giit. 13 

i pnmarrmiM jirofcrrp. 4 Tac. Hitit, ill. 7'3. Li*. tflmfn I'conpAvIt Palltii rossit host!* prnhiberi, 
8 Tuc Ann. xn.Af Cic. Ii. B. Suet, Doni. 6, honor's, Hor. OtL i. Vai. L. L i*. ii!l. v«l 

Ait. xlii. 20 J J. 35. 5 Liv. i. 10. 3d. SO. Ii. 12.19. #b *«|»|. »ummu*. 
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The principal temples of other cities were also called by the 
name of Capitol. 1 

In the Capitol were likewise temples of Terminus,* of Jupiter 
Fere triua, &c. ; cosa Romuli, the cottage of Romulus, covered 
with straw, 8 near the Curia Oalabra* 4 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the asylum, or sanctuary, 0 
which Romulus opened, 8 in imitation of the Greeks. 7 

% The pantheon, built by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus, 
and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor, 8 or to Mars and Venus, or, os 
its name imports, to all the gods; y repaired by Adrian, conse- 
crated by pope Boniface IV. to the Virgin Mary, and All- 
Saints, A. 1). 607, now r called the Rotunda, from its round 
figure, said to be 1 50 feet high, and of about the same breadth. 
The roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being left here and 
there for the greater strength. It has no windows, but only an 
opening in the top for the admission of light, of about 25 feet 
diameter. The walls on the inside are either solid marble or 
intrusted. The front on the outside was covered with brazen 
plates gilt, the top with silver plates, but now it is covered with 
lead. The gate was of brass of extraordinary work and size. 
They used to ascend to it by twelve steps, but now they go 
down as many; the earth around being so much raised by the 
demolition of houses. 

3. The temple of Apollo built by Augustus on the Palatine 
hill, in which was a public library, where authors, particularly 
poets, used to recite their compositions, sitting in full dress/ 0 
sometimes before select judges, who passed sentence on their 
comparative merits. The poets were then said comrmtti , to be 
contrasted or matched, as combatants; and the reciters, commit- 
ter e opera . Hence Caligula said of Seneca, that he only com- 
posed commissionks, sliowy declamations. 11 

A particular place is said to have been built for this purpose 
by Hadrian, and consecrated to Minerva, called athenbum. 

Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite 
their works, who commonly received them with acclamations ; 
thus, bene, pulchre , belle, euge ; non potest melius, sgphos, i. e. 
sup tenter (ffctpwg), scite ; docte, and sometimes expressed their 
fondness for the author by kissing him. 13 

4. The temple of Diana, built on the Aventine mount, at the 
instigation of Servius Tullius, by the Latin states, in conjunc- 
tion with the Roman people, in imitation of the temple of Diana 

1 Suot.OflI.47.Sil.267. Confr. i. 6. liii.27. IS Aur. Viet. Capit-L 

G*U. xvu 13. PlauL 5 l.iv. i. & 8 Spurt. 19. mo p. 2f>8- in tiordfaji. 3. Fertm. 

Cure. h. 3. 111. 6 «v p. 37. 16 »«• t. Artg. 29. Veil, H. 

2 Liv i, 54. sn* p. 232. 7 Serv. VIrg. iEn. vlii. it. 81. H«r. Kp. 1. 3. 13 Dialog- Or. 9. Plin. 
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at.Ephesus, which was built at the joint expense of the Greek 
states in Asia. 1 

5. The temple of Janus, built by Naum, 2 with two brazen 
gales, one on each side, to be open in war, and abut in time of 
peace ; shut only once during the republic, at the end of the 
first Tunic war, A. U. 529, 3 thrice by Augustus, 4 first after the 
battle of Actiuni, and the dentil of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 
725, a second time after the Cantabrian war, A. U. 729 ; about 
the third time, authors are not agreed. Some suppose this 
temple to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged by 
Ntima; hence they take Janus Quirini for the temple of Janus, 
built by Romulus. 9 

A temple was built to Romulus by Papirius, A. U. 459, and 
another by Augustus.® 

G. The temples of Saturn, Juno, Mars, Venus, Minerva, Nep- 
tune, &c., of Fortune, of which there were many, of Concord, 
Peace, &c. 

Augustus built a temple to Mars Ultor in the forum Augusti. 
Dio says in the Capitol, 7 by a mistake either of himself or his 
transcribers. In this temple were suspended military standards, 
particularly those which the Part liians took from the Homans 
under Crassus, A. U. 701, and which Phraates, the Parthian 
king, afterwards restored to Augustus, together with the cap- 
tives; Suetonius 8 and Tacitus say, that Phraates also gave 
hostages. No event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated 
than this ; and on account of nothing did he value himself more, 
than that lie had recovered, without bloodshed, and by the mere 
terror of his name, so many citizens and warlike spoils, lost by 
the misconduct of former commanders. Hence it is extolled by 
the poets, 9 and the memory of it perpetuated by coins and 
ins<Tiptions. On a stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri in 
Phrygia, 19 are these words : parthos tkium bxercituum rgmano- 
rum (i. e. of the two armies of Crassus, both son and father, and 
of a third army, commanded by Opp'ius Stalianus, the lieutenant 
of Antony;, 11 spolia kt siuna remitters mini, suppmcrsquk ami- 
ci ti am populi romani petere corgi, I compelled the Parlhians 
to restore to me the spoils and standards of three Roman armies, 
and to beg as supplicants the friendship of the Roman people, 
and on several coins the Parthian is represented on his knees 
delivering a military standard to Augustus, with this inscrip- 
tion, Civm RT SION. MJMT. A. PAKTHiS. RKC8P. VeJ RES TIT, Vel 
RECIJP. 


1 Liv. i 4**. c. tern plum Jani belli 

2 index belli et pneia. mlentrn, ter clnuxit, 

3 Liv. i. ID. Votl. It. Siut, Aug 22, Jtmum 
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II. Theatres, see p. 296, amphitheatres, p. 983! and places 
for exercise or amusement. 

Odkum (afaov, from ofiu, cano), a building, where musicians 
and actors rehearsed, or privately exercised themselves, before 
appearing 1 on the stage. 1 

Nymph -rum, a building adorned with statues of the nymphs, 
and abounding, as it is thought, with fountains and waterfalls, 
which afforded an agreeable and refreslnng coolness ; borrowed 
from the Greeks, long of being introduced at Home, unless we 
suppose it the same with the temple of the Nymphs mentioned 
by Cicero.® 

Circi. The emeus maximus, see p. 274. Circus FtAMixiu*, 
laid out by one Flamimus; called also Apollinaris, from a 
temple of Apollo near it; used not only for the celebration of 
games, but also for making harangues to the people.® 

The emeus maximus was much frequented by sharpers and 
fortune-tellers ( sortilegi) y jugglers ( prast igiatores\ &c. ; hence 
called kallax . 4 

Several new circi were added by the emperors Nero f fl Cara- 
cnlla, Heiiogabaius, &c. 

Stadia, places nearly in the form of circi, for the running of 
men and horses. Hipfodromi, places for the running or cours- 
ing of horses, also laid out for private use, especially in country 
villas ; 6 but here some read Hypodromus, a shady or covered 
walk, which indeed seemB to be meant, as Sidon. Kp. ii. 2. 

Palkstru, gymnasia, et xysti, places for exercising the ath- 
letic, 7 or pancrattaUa, who both wrestled and boxed. 6 

These places were chiefly in the campus martius, a large plain 
along the Tiber, where the Homan youth performed their exer- 
cises, anciently belonging to the Tarquins ; hence called super bi 
ueui a aokr; and after their expulsion, consecrated to Mars: 
called, by way of eminence, campus : put for the comitia held 
there; hence fors domino. catnpi ; or for the votes; hence venalis 
campus , i. e suffragia ; cafnpi nota, a repulse : or for any thing 
in which a person exercises himself; hence lathsimm dicendi 
camph-s, in quo lioeat vratori vagari liberty a large field for 
speaking ; campus , in quo excurrere virtus , cognoscique posstt , 
a field wherein to display and make known your virtues.® 

Naumachi.r, places for exhibiting waval engagements, built 
nearly in the form of a circus; vetus, i. e. Naumachia Circi 
Maximi ; auousti ; domitiani. These fights were exhibited 
also in the circus and amphitheatre. 111 

1 (he. AU.iv, 16. Suet. 4 Hor. Sat. L 6. 11& bant, 1 e. omnibus vi* iy. 35. Pis. 2. Mur. 8. 
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III. Cum*, buildings when® the inhabitants of each curia 
met to perform divine service , 1 or where the senate assembled 
(sknacula).* 

IV. Fora, public places. Of these the chief was, forum ro~ 
wanum, fetus, vel maonum, a large, oblong, open space, between 
tiie Capitoiine and Palatine hills, now the cow- market, where 
the assemblies of the people were held, where justice was 
administered, and public business transacted, 3 &c., instituted by 
Uoniulus, and surrounded with porticos, shops, and buildings, 
by Tarquinius Prisms. These shops were chiefly occupied by 
bankers {argent coii\ hence called arokntabi*, sc. tabernm, 
vktekks ; hence ratio pecuniarum , qu<e in faro veraatur, the state 
of money matters ; Jidem de faro toller e, to destroy public 
credit; in faro vermri, to trade; 4 fora cedere , to become bank- 
rupt, vel in foro eum non habere ; but de for o decedere i not to 
appear in public ; in foro esse, to be engaged in public business, 
vel dare operam foro; fori tabes , the rage of litigation; in 
aheno foro litigare f to follow a business one does not understand* 4 

Around die forum were built spacious halls, called basilic*, 
where courts of justice might sit, and other public business be 
transacted ; e not used in early times, adorned with columns and 
porticos/ afterwards converted into Christian churches. The 
forum was altogether surrounded by arched porticoB, with 
proper places left for entrance. 3 

Near the rostra stood a statue of Marsyas, vel -a, who having 
presumed to challenge Apollo at singing, and being vanquished, 
was flayed alive.® Hence his statue was set up in the forum, to 
deter unjust litigants. 

There was only one forum under the republic. Julius Ciesar 
added another, the area of which cost h. s, miUies , i. e. £807,291 ; 
13 : 4, and Augustus a third; hence trina fora, triplex, forum . 10 
Domitian began a fourth forum, which was finished by Ncrva, 
and named, from him, forum nkrv* ; called also transitorium, 
because it served as a convenient passage to the other three. 
Put the most splendid forum was that built by Trajan, and 
adorned wi.h the spoils he had taken in war* 11 

There were also various kora, or market-places, where certain 
commodities were sold ; thus, forum boahium, the ox and cow 
market, in which stood a brazen statue of a bull, adjoining to the 
Circus Maximus ; u suarium, the swine-market ; piscarium, the 
fish-market; omtorutot, the green-market; forum cuprous is, 
where pastry and confections were sold; all contiguous to one 
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another, along the Tiber. When joined together, called macrl- 
ltm, from one M ncel 1 us, whose house had stood there. 1 2 * Those 
who frequented this place are enumerated, Ter. Eun. ii. f. 25. 

V. Porticos, or piazzas, were among the most splendid orna- 
ments of the city. They took their names either from the 
edit] ces to which they were annexed, as portions Concordia, 
A poll inis, Quirini, Hercul is, tlieatri, circi, amphitheatri, fltc., 
or from the builders of them, as porticus Ponipeia, Livia, Octa- 
via, Agrippa, &c., used chiefly for walking in, or riding under 
covert. In porticos, the senate and courts of justice were some- 
times held.* Here also those who sold jewels, pictures, or the 
like, exposed their goods. 

Upon a sodden shower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre. Soldiers sometimes had their tents in porticos. There 
authors recited their works, philosophers used to dispute, 8 par- 
ticularly the Stoics, whence their name (from porticm \ 

because Zeno, the founder of that sect, taught his scholars in a 
portico at Athens, called Poecile, 4 * * * adorned with various pictures, 
particularly that of the battle of Marathon. So also Chry#ippi 
poiticw, the school of (Jhrysippus.* Porticos were generally 
paved, 8 supported on marble pillars, and adorned with statues/ 

VI. Columns;, 8 columns or pillars, properly denote the props 
or supports 9 of the roof of * house, or of the principal beam on 
which the roof depends ; 10 but this term came to be extended 
to all props or supports whatever, especially such as are orna- 
mental, and also to those structures which support nothing, 
unless perhaps a statue, a globe, or the like. 

A principal part of architecture consists in a knowledge o i 
the different form, size, and proportions of columns. Columns 
are variously denominated, from the five different orders of 
architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and Composite, 
i. e. composed of the first three. The foot of a column is called 
the base (ba&is\ n and is always made one half of the height of 
tlie diameter of the column. That part of a column on which it 
stands is called its pedestal ( stylobates , vel - ta ), the top, its 
chapiter or capital {epist yhum y caput vel capitulum), and the 
straight part, its shaft (&capus). 

Various pillars w'ere erected at Rome in honour of great 
men, and to commemorate illustrious actions. Thus, columns 
^nka, a brazen pillar on which a league with the Latins was 
written ; li column a rostrata, a column adorned with figures of 
ships, in houour of Duiiius, in the forum, w of white marble, still 

1 ViuT, L. L. Iv. 34. Or ii, SO. Tiop. it. 33. 6 pavimrntatiB, Cic. 9 falrrn. 

2 <»v. Art. Am. ». 07. 45. Dorn 44. 12 Fr. hi 1. 10 cumnen. 
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remaining with its inscription ; another in the Capitol , erected 
by M, F uivius, the consul , in the second Punic war, in honour 
of Caesar, consisting of one stone of Numidian marble near 
twenty feet high; another in honour of Galba. 1 * But the most 
remarkable columns were those of Trajan and Antoninus Pius. 

Trajan’s pillar was erected in the middle of his forum, com- 
posed of twenty-four great pieces of marble, but so curiously 
cemented as to seem but one. Its height is laf8 feet, according 
to Eutropius, 144 feet. It is about twelve feet diameter at the 
bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the inside 185 steps for 
ascending to the top, and forty windows for the admission of 
light; The whole pillar is encrusted with marble, on which are 
represented the warlike exploits of that emperor, and his army, 
particularly in Dacia. On the top was a colossus of Trajan, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, and in his right a hollow 
globe of gold, in which his aahes were put; but Eutropius 
affirms his ashes were deposited under the pillar. 54 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to him by the senate 
after his death. It is 176 feet high, the steps of ascent 106, the 
windows 56. The sculpture and oilier ornaments are much oi 
tike same kind with those of Tr/yan's pillar, but the work 
greatly inferior. 

Both these pillars are still standing, and justly reckoned 
among the most precious remains of antiquity. Pope Sextus 
V., instead of the statues of the emperors, caused the statue of 

Peter to be ereqted on Trajan’s pillar, and ot St Paul on 
that of Antoninus. 

The Homans were uncommonly fond of adorning their houses 
with pillars, 3 and placing statues between them, 4 as in temples 
A tax seems to have been imposed on pillars, called columnakium. 5 

There was a pillar in the forum called columna IH&iiia, from 
C, Maenius, who, having conquered the Antiates, A. U. 417, 
placed the brazen beaks of their ships on the tribunal in the 
forum, from which speeches were made to the people ; hence 
called rostra . 6 Near this pillar, slaves and thieves, or fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, used to be punished, lienee insign ill cant, idle 
persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
column arii, os those who loitered about the rostra and courts of 
justice were called subrqstrani and subbasilicarii,^ compre- 
hended in the turba or plcbs urbaw, which Cicero 

often mentions. 

VII. Arcus trium phases, arches erected in honour of illus- 
trious generals, who had gained signal victories in war, several 
of which are still standing. They were at first very simple, 
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built of brick or hewn stone, of a semi-circular figure ; hence 
called fornices by Cicero ; but afterwards more magnificent, 
built of the finest marble, and of a square figure, with a large 
arched gate in the middle, and two small ones on each side, 
adorcea with columns and statues, and various figures done in 
sculpture. From the vault of the middle gate hung little winged 
images of Victory, with crowns in their hands, which, when let 
down, they put on the victor's head as he passed in triumph. 
This magnificence began under the first emperors ; hence Pliny 

calls it NOVICIUM INVENTUM . 1 2 

VIII. Trop.ea, tro- 
phies, were spoils ta- 
ken from the enemy, 
and fixed upon any 
thing, as signs or mor 
numents of victory ; s 
erected 8 usually in 
the place where it i|as 
gained, and consecrat- 
ed to some divinity, 
with an inscription ; * 
used chiefly among 
the ancient Greeks, 
who, for a trophy, 
decorated the trunk 
of n tree with the arms 
and spoils of the van- 
quished enemy. Those 
who erected metal or 
stone were held in de- 
testation by the other 
states, nor did they 
repair a trophy when 
it decayed, to inti- 
mate, that enmities 
ought not to be im- 
mortal ® 

Trophies were not much used by the Homans, who, FJorus 
says, never insulted the vanquished. They called any monu- 
ments of a victory by that name.** Thus the oak tree, with a 
cross piece of wood on the top, on which iiomulus carried the 
spoils of A cron, king of the Coniine uses, is called by Plutarch 
T£ox«/oy: by Livy, ferculum ; or, as others read the passage, 

1 txiiv. fl. •. 12. Dio. 3 posit* vel stnUita. & SU Tin>b. ii. 707* 7. Dom. 37. Pit* 38. 
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fkkktrum. Trop&um w also put by the poets for the victory 
itself, or the spoils. 1 * * 

It was reckoned unlawful to overturn a trophy, as having 
been consecrated to the gods of war. Thus Caesar left standing 
the trophies which Pompey, from a criminal vanity, had erected 
on the Pyrenean mountains, after his conquest of Sertorius and 
Perpenna in Spain, and that of Mithri dates over Triariua, near 
Ziela in Pont us, but reared opposite to them monuments of hie 
own victories over Afranius and Petreius in the former place, 
and over Pharnnces, the son of Mithridates, in the latter. The 
inscription on Crasar’s trophy on the Alps we have, Plin. iii. 20 
s. 24. Drusus erected trophies near the Kibe, for his victories 
over the Germans. Ptolemy places them inter Canduam et 
Luvpicim } 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, still 
remaining at Koine, which are supposed by some to be those 
said to have been erected by Marius over Jugurthn, and over the 
Cimbri and Teutoni, vtl -es f but this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. AgiMSDUCTUft. 4 Some of them brought water to Home 
from more than the distance of sixty miles, through rocks and 
mountains, and over valleys, 5 * supported on arches, in some 
places above 109 feet high, one row being placed above ano- 
ther. The care of them anciently belonged to the censors and 
sediles. Afterwards certain officers were appointed for that 
purpose by the emperors, called citkatores aquarvm, with 720 
men, paid by the public, to keep them in repair, divided into 
two bodies; 1 * the one called itblica, first instituted by Agrippa, 
under Augustus, consisting of 260; the other kamilu ci sahib, 
of 460, instituted by the enjjKjror Claudius. The slaves em- 
ployed in taking care of the water were called aquarii. Aquaria 
pbovincia is supposed to mean the charge of the port of Ostia. 7 

A person who examined the height from which water might 
be brought was called libra tor; the instrument by which this 
was done, aquaria libra ; hence locus pari libra cum eeqvorv 
mar is cat, of the same height; omnes aqua di versa in urbtm 
libra per reniunt, from a different height So, turres ad librmi 
factfc, eh a proper height; locus arl libellant (rqmis, quite level. 8 

The declivity of an aqueduct (hbi amentum eiquw) was at least 
the fourth of ari inch every 100 feet; y according to Vitruvius, 
half a foot. The moderns observe nearly that mentioned by 
Pliny, if the water was conveyed under ground, there were 
openings 111 every 240 feet. 11 
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The curator, or prcefeclm aquarwn, was in Tested by Augustus 
with considerable authority ; attended without the city by two 
lictors, three public slaves, an architect, secretaries, &t% ; hence, 
under the later emperors, he was called consularis aquarum. 1 

According to P. Victor, there were twenty aqueducts in Home, 
but others make them only fourteen. They were named from 
the maker of them, the place from which the water was brought, 
or from some other circumstance; thus, aqua Claudia, Appia, 
Marcia, Julia, Ciinina, Felix, virgo (vol virgineus liquor ), so 
called, because a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
the diggers following found a great quantity of water; but 
others give a different account ot the matter; made by Agrippa, 
as several others were. 2 

X. Oloac.e, 3 sewers, drains, or sinks, for carrying off the 
filth of the city into the Tiber ; first made by Tnrqiiinius Pris- 
cus, 4 extending under the whole city, and divided into numerous 
branches. The arches which supported the streets and buildings 
were so high and broad, that a wain loaded with hay 5 might 
go below, and vessels sail in them : hence Pliny calls them 
opertan omnium dictu maximum , snffossis montibus , atque utbe 
pt nsili, subterque navigata . There were in the streets, at proper 
distances, openings for the admission of dirty water, or any 
oilier filth, which persons fc wcre appointed always to remove, 
and also to keep the cloacm clean. This was the more easily 
effected by the declivity of the ground, and the plenty of water 
with which the city was supplied. 6 

The principal sewer, with which the rest communicated, was 
called cloaca maxima, the work of Tarquinius Superbus. Vari- 
ous cloaca? were afterwards made. 7 The cloaca? at first were 
carried through the streets ; 8 but by the want of regularity in 
rebuilding the city after it was burned by the Gauls, they, in 
many places, went under private houses. Under the republic, 
the censors had the charge of the cloacae ; but under the emper- 
ors, curatores cloacarum were appointed, and a tax imposed 
for keeping them in repair, callea cloacarium. 9 

XI. Vi.*.— The public ways w ere perhaps the greatest of all 
the Homan works, made with amazing labour and expense, 
extending to the utmost limits of the empire, from the pillars of 
Hercules to the Euphrates, and the southern confines of Egypt. 

'1 he Carthaginians are said first to have paved 10 their roads 
with atones; and after them, the Homans. 11 The first road 
which the Homans paved 12 was to Capua ; first made by Appius 
Claudius the Censor, the same who built the first aqueduct, 
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A. U. 44J, afterwards continued to Brundusium, about 350 
miles, but by whom is uncertain ; called hruina via rum, 1 * paved 
with the hardest dint so firmly, that in several places it remains 
entire unto tliis day, above 2000 years; so broad, that two 
carriages might pass one another, commonly, however, not 
exceeding fourteen feet. The stones were of different sizes, 
from one to five feet every way, but so artfully joined that they 
appeared but one stone. There were two strata below; the 
first sh'atum of rough stones cemented with mortar, and the 
second of gravel ; the whole about three feet thick. 

The roads were so raised as to command a prospect of the 
adjacent country. On each side there was usually a row of 
larger stones, called makoinks, a little raised for foot passengers; 
hence the roads were said marmnaki. 8 Sometimes roads were 
only covered with gravel, 3 with a foot-path of stone on each side. 

Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the forum, called milliaiuum 
auhkum, where all the military ways terminated. The miles, 
however, were reckoned not from it, but from the gates of the 
city, along all the roads to the limits of the empire, and marked 
on stones, lienee lapis is put for a mile; thus, ad tertium 
lapidem, the same with tria millia passuum ab urbe . At smaller 
distances, there were stones for travellers to rest on, and to 
assist those who alighted to mount their horses.* 

The public ways (public* via) were named ei ther from the 
persons who first laid them out, or the places to which they led : 
thus via appia, and near it, via numioia, which also led to Brun- 
dusium. Via auriolja, along the const of Ttruria ; flaminia, to 
Ariminum and Aquileia; cassia, in the middle between these 
two, through Ftruria to Mutiua ; *milia, which led from Ari- 
tninum to Placentia. 4 * Via piu.nestina, to Prmneste; tiburtina, 
vel tjburs, to Tibur; ostirnsis, to Ostia; laurkntina, to Lau- 
renlum; salaiua, so called because by it the Sabines carried salt 
from the sea ; jlatina, & c. 

The principal roads were called public.*, vel militarks, con - 
salary, vel pnztoriai ; as among the Greeks, fietofctKou, i. e. 
regies ; the less frequented roads, private, agraria?, vel vie incites, 
quia ad agi os et vicos ducunt . The charge of the public ways 
was intrusted only to men of the highest dignity. Augustus 
himself undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, ami 
appointed two men of praetorian rank to pave the roads, each 
of whom was attended by two lietors. 7 

From the principal ways, there were cross-roads, which led to 
some less noted place, to a country villa, or the like, called 
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diverticula, winch word is put also for the inns along the public 
roads, hence for a digression from the principal subject* 1 2 But 
places near the road where travellers rested® are commonly 
called diversoria, whether belonging to a friend, the same with 
hospiUa , or purchased on purpose, 3 or hired, 4 * then property 
called CAUPON.U, or taberna diversoria ; 5 and the keeper • of 
such a place, of an inn or tavern, caupo ; those who went to it, 
pt verso res : hence commorandi natura divtrsmium nobis, non 
habitandi dedit , nature has granted us an inn for our sojourning, 
not a home for our dwelling. 7 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads were called 
mansiones ; commonly at the distance of half a day’s journey 
from one another; 8 and at a less distance, places for relays, 
called MUTATi^NEs, where the public couriers 9 changed horses. 
These horses were kept in constant readiness, at the expense of 
the emperor, but could only be used by those employed on the 
public servioe, without a particular permission notified to the 
innkeepers by a diploma . 

The Homans had no public posts, as we ham The first 
invention of public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus. Augustus first 
introduced them among the Homans. 11 But they were employed 
only to forward the public despatches, or to convey political 
intelligence. It is surprising they were not sooner used for the 
purposes of commerce and private communication. Lewis XL 
first established them in France, in the year 1474 : but it was 
not till the first of Charles II., anno IGliO, that the post-office 
was settled in England by act of parliament; and three years 
after, the revenues arising from it, when settled on the duke of 
York, amounted only to £20 ,000. 13 

Near the public ways the Homans usually placed their sepul- 
chres. 13 The streets of the city were also called via, the cross- 
streets, via trans versa ; thus, via sacra, nova, &c., paved with 
flint, yet usually dirty. 14 

The Homan ways were sometimes dug through mountains, as 
the grotto of Puzzoii, crypta Putcolana, between Puteoli and 
Naples; and corrittL over the broadest rivers by bridges (hence 
facvre pontem in fluvio ; fiuviujft ponte jungere vel committer e ; 
pant cm fiuvio imponere , indere vel injicere). 

The ancient bridges of Home were eight in number: — 1. 
pons sublicius vel Mmtltus ; so called, because first made of 
wood (from subtle# 7 stakes), 19 and afterwards of stone by iKmilius 
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Lepidus ; some vestiges of it still remain at the foot of mount 
Aventine: 2. pons fabricitjs, which led to an isle in the Tiber, 1 
first built of stone, A. 1). 692: and 3, ckstius, which led from 
the island : 4. sknatorius vel Palatinus, near mount Palatine * 
some arches of it are still standing ; 5. pons janiculi, vel -oris ; 
so named, because it led to the Janiculum ; still standing: 6 
pons TRiuMVHAtas, which those who triumphed passed in going 
to the Capitol ; only a few vestiges of it remain : 7. pons alius, 
built by jKlias Hadrianus ; still standing ; the largest and most 
beautiful bridge in Koine : 6. pons milvws, without the city ; 
now called ponte mo lie. 

There are several bridges on the Anio or Teverone ; the 
most considerable of which is pons’NAEtsis, so-called because 
rebuilt by the eunuch Narses, after it had been destroyed by 
Totila, king of the Goths. * 

About sixty miles from Home, on the Flnminian way, in the 
country of the Sabines, was pons narniknsis, which joined two 
mountains, near Narnia, or Kami, over the river Nar, built by 
Augustus, of stupendous height and size ; vestiges of it still 
remain; one arch entire, about 100 feet high, and 150 feet 
wide. 

But the most magnificent Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
most wonderful ever made in the world, was the bridge of 
Trajan over the Danube ; raised on twenty piers of hewn stone, 
150 feet from the foundation, sixty feet broad, and 110 feet 
distant from one another, extending in length about a mile. 
But this stupendous work* was demolished by the succeeding 
emperor, Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches 
to be taken down, under pretext that it might not serve as a 
passage to the barbarians, if they should become masters of it ; * 
but in reality, as some writers say, through envy, because ho 
despaired of being able to raise any work comparable to it. 
Some of the pillars are still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nisines {Nemaumm), in France, which 
supported an aqueduct over the river Garden, consisting of 
three rows of arches, several of which stil^pemain entire, and 
are esteemed one of the most elegant monuments of Roman 
in agin licence. The stones are of an extraordinary size, some of 
them twenty feet long; said to have been joined together, 
without cement, by ligaments of iron. The first row of arches 
was 438 feet long; the second, 746 ; the third and highest, b()5; 
the height of the three from the water, 182 feet 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagus, or Tayo, near Alcantara, in Spain, part of which is still 
Slandiug. lL consisted of six arches, eighty feet broad each, ami 
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some of them 900 feet high above the water, extending in length 
000 feet. 

The largest single-arched bridge known is over the river 
Elaver, or Allier, in France, called pons vetcrin Brevatis near 
the city of Brioude, in Auvergjne, from Briva, the name of a 
bridge among the ancient Gauls. The pillars stand on two 
rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is eighty-four feet 
high above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Crn&r 
over the Rhine, constructed of wood. 1 2 * * * 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined to 
one another, and sometimes of empty casks, or leathern bottles, 
as the Greeks. 8 


LIMITS OF THE EMPIRE. 

• 

The limits which Augustus set to the Roman empire, and in his 
testament advised his successors not to go beyond, were the 
Atlantic ocean mi the west, and the Euphrates on the east; on 
the north, the Danube and the Rhine ; and on the south, the 
cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of Africa, and mount Atlas; 
including the whole Mediterranean sea, and the best part of the 
* then known world: so that, the Romans were not without foun- 
dation called rheum domini, lords of the world, and Rome, lux 

ORRIS TJtRftARUM, AT£JITK AHX OMNIUM GENTIUM, the light of the 

universe, and the citadel o£,all nations; J trrrajujm dea gknti- 
UMguK Horn a . , cut far kst niiiil, kt nihil secundum; caput Amhi 
• tkiuurum; caput urbi.m; do min a homa ; frikcrps urbium; re- 
gia; PULCHRRKIMA RERUW ; MAXIMA KKKUM ; * S 6 (l dtl S€pf€m 

toiuui I'ircnmspicit ot ban multibus^ imperii bowa jdkumqub (i. e. 
prinripnn v. impvratnrvm) locus, but Rome, the seat of empire 
and the residence of the gods, which from seven hills looks 
around on the whole world. Ditmque sit is viUrw omntm da 
monttbus orbet/i prospiciet domitvm , martia bowa, ktjar ; while 
warlike Rome, victorious, shall behold the subjugated world from 
her seven hills, my^wrks shall be read , caput mundi RKiunvigua 
POTE^rAs ; stpte.m mtkulta jntjis toti qu.k vrs sidkt orbi.* 
Agreeably to the advice of Augustus, few additions were 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dacia, 
north of the Danube, and Mesopotamia and Armenia, east of 
the Euphrates. The south of Britain was reduced by Ostorius, 
under Claudius; and the Roman dominion was extended to the 
frith of l'orth and the C lyde, by Agricola, under Domitian . 6 
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But what is remarkable, the whole force of the empire, although 
exerted to the utmost under Severus, one of its most warlike 
princes, could not totally subdue the nation of the Caledon ian», 
whose invincible ferocity in defence of freedom 1 at last obliged 
that emperor, after granting tfiem peace, to spend near two 
years in building, with incredible labour, a wall of solid stone, 
twelve feet high and eight feet thick, with forts and towers at 
proper distances, and a rampart and ditch, from the Solway 
frith to the mouth of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, to re- 
press their inroads. 8 

The wall of Severus is called by some Mint us, and by others 
vallum. Spartiamis says it was 80 miles Jong. 8 Eutropius 
makes it only 32 miles. 4 See also Victor, Epit. xx, 4. Orosius 
vii. 17. Herodian. iii. 48. Beda, Hist i. 8. Cassiodovus, 
Chronicon. Camden, p. 607. edit. 1504- Gordon’s Itinerary, 
c. 7 — 9. p. 65 — 93. Gough’s translation of Camden, vol. iii. u, 
•U. 


1 (Wot. morti neetora an*l to have lost no hare ore r looked thie land, vol. ». p. 10. 8co. 

liberie, Hor. UJ. lv, lest ikan flhy thimtanJi tact, when he «*yt, that edit. 

14. IS. men (»«Kr« i‘ til. Homan* entertain* 3 in vita Sever!, ltj.22. 

S Severn*, in penrtret- X«t). Ota. 1. Itxvi. c. 4<i a eonf-fopt far Ca- 4 viiL 1U. 

Inf thw country, u> Id —Mr Hume mutt ledouut, Hut. of Eng- 
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The origin commonly assigned to the city of Rome appears to rest on no 
better foundation than mere fabulous tradition. The uncertainty which 
prevailed on this subject, even in ancient times, is clearly evinced by the 
numerous ami varying accounts of the origin of that city which are mentioned 
by Plutarch in the introduction to his Ufc of Romulus. Prom that passage 
two conclusion* are evidently to be deduced : first, that the true origin of 
Rome was to the ancients themselves a fertile theme of controversy ; and, 
secondly, that from the very number of these varying statements, an well as 
their great discrepancy, the city of Home must have been of very early 
origin ; so early, in fact, as to have boon almost lost amid the darkness of 
fable. Rut whence do we obtain the commonly received account i We derive 
it from Fahius Pictor, who copied it from an obscure Greek author. Diodes 
the Peparethian ; and from this tainted source have flowed all the stork** 
concerning Mara, the Vestal, the wolf, Romulus and Remus. Of Diodes we 
know nothing. According to Diouyaius of Halicarnassus, Fabius bad no 
better authority for the great proportion of events which preceded his own 
age than vulgar tradition. He probably found that if he had confined 
himself to what was ceitam in ih^a* early times, his history would have 
bet'ii dry, insipid, and incomplete «. This is the same Fabiug, who, in the few 
unconnected fragments that rem.au of his Annals, tells us of a person who 
had a message brought him by a swallow, and of a party of loupgarous, 
who, after being transformed into wolves, recovered their own figures, and, 
what is more, got back their cast-off clothes, provided they had abstained for 
nine years from preying upon human flesh! So low, indeed, even among 
the Romans themselves, had the character of Fabius lor historical fidelity 
fallen, that l'olybius apologize* on one occasion for quoting Fahius as an 
authority. If Fabius be proved from las \ei# narrative to have been a 
visionary, fabulous, and incorrect writer, his prototype Diodes must have 
been equally, if not more so. 

VVc propose to offer an account of the origin of the imperial city, different, 
and, we hope, of a more satisfactory character ; — one which will trace the 
foundation of Rome to a penod long prior to the supposed era of Romulus $ 
and which, advancing still farther, will show that Roma was not the true 
or Latin name of the city.-— Among the cities of the Pulasgi, in the land once 
possohwed by the Siculi, that is, m Latium, mention is frequently made of 
one denominated Saturnia. This city, thus known by the name of Saturnia, 
is no other than Rome itself. Thus Pliny (3, 5,) observes, «• Saturnia, where 
Rome now stands.’ 1 Sdlpurellus V ictor (3.), “ Saturnia, built on one of the 
lulls of Rome, was the residence of Saturn.’* But by whom was Saturnia 
built ? Was it oi Pelasgic origin, or founded by the ancient Siculi I The 
following authority will furnish a satisfactory answer. Dionysius (i. 73 ) 
quotes an old historian, named Antiochus of Syracuse, whom he styles, at 
the same time, “no common or Teccut. writer," to the following effect; 
“ Antiochus of Syracuse says that when Merges reigned in Italy, there came 
to him from Rome an exilo named Siculus." This passage is deserving of 
very close consideration. In the first place, as Morges, according to the same 
writer, succeeded Italus, and as the very name of this hitter prince carries 
us hack at once to the earliest periods of Dalian history, we find the name 
Rome applied to a city, which must of consequence have been one of the 
oldest in the laud. In the next place, it is evident that Antioclms relates a 
tact not based upon his own individual knowledge, but upon an old and esta- 
blished tradition ; far Antiochus brought down his History of Sicilian affair* 
to the 08th olympiad, that is, to the 389th year before the Christian era, a 
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period when neither he himself nor any other Grecian writer knew aught of 
Romo, even by report, as a city actually in existence ; since only two years 
previous (B. C. $90) it had been burned by the Gauls, and it was net until 
more than a century afterwards that the Romans became known to the Sici- 
lian Greeks by the capture of Tarentum. It would seem, then, that Rome 
(Roma) was the xnost ancient name ; that it was displaced for a time by 8a. 
tumid, and was afterwards resumed. 

We shall now enter more fully into the consideration of our subject, and 
endeavour to -find other additional grounds for the support of the opinion 
which we are advocating. To the same region of Italy where Saturn had 
erected on the CapitoMne mountain the city of Saturate, and opposite to 
whom Janus had also established his residence on the Jantoulum, came, 
according to Dionysius (l. 31.), an individual named Kv under, who was 
received in a friendly manner by the reigning monarch Faunus. Two ships 
were sufficient to carry bun and bis followers, and a mountain was assigned 
him as the place of his abode, where he built a small city, and called it 
Pallantium, from his native city, In Arcadia. This name became gradually 
corrupted into Paliatium, while the mountain took the appellation of Mens 
Palatinus. — Thus far Dionysius. Now, that a mere stranger, with but a 
handful of followers, should be received in so friendly a manner by the 
Pelasgi and Aborigines, as to be allowed to settle in their immediate vicinity, 
and in a place, too, which was, in a later age. as Dionysius informs ns, the 
very heart of Rome, is scarcely entitled to belief ; still less is it to be credited 
that he wrested a settlement there by force. If, then, we are to retain this 
old tradition respecting E vender and his followers (and we have nothing 
whatever which can authorise the rejection of it), there are but two ways in 
which the whole can be explained. Either Evandcr was the leader of those 
very Pelasgi, who, uniting with the Aborigines, drove out the Siculi from 
Latium, and received for his portion the city of Rome, with its adjacent 
territory; or, he was a wandering Pelasgus, driven from Thessaly by the 
arms of the Hellenes, and after many unsuccessful attempts elsewhere, 
induced to come to Italy in quest of an abode. It becomes extremely diffi- 
cult to decide between these two hypotheses, since they both receive consi- 
derable support from ancient authorities. The Pelasgi had already, on their 
very first irruption into Latium, founded a city called P alien tium in the 
territory of neate, whose ancient situation Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
endeavours to point out. The name Pallantium was subsequently transferred 
by these same Pelasgi to the city of Rome, after they had become masters of 
it by the expulsion of the Siculi. Varro speaks in very express terms on 
this subject (L. L. iv. 8 ): “the inhabitants of the territory of Keate, named 
Palatini, settled on the Roman Pulatium." A passage of Festus, moreover, 
(v. Sacram) is fully to the point: “the Sacrani, natives of Reate (». e. tho 
territory), drove the Ligures and Siculi from Septunoimo <». e. Rome).” 
After reading this passage, there surely can be no doubt remaining in our 
minds as to the early existence of the city of Rome, as well as of its occupa- 
tion by a band of Pelasgi and Aborigines, it is curious, moreover, to 
compare the name Sacrtmi, which evidently means sacred, or consecrated to 
some deity, with the acknowledged fact ef the Pelasgi being a sacerdotal 
caste or order ; as well us with the circumstance of there being a class of 
priests at Arden Called SacTani, who worshipped C>bcle, a goddess whose 
worship is most clearly traced from the East. On the supposition, then, that 
Evandcr was the leader of the Pelasgi* we are euflbled to clear up the old 
tradition of his having introduced into Italy the use of letters, and the 
knowledge of various arts. The Greeks also wore indebted tu the Pelasgi tor 
an acquaintance with written characters, and with many ot the arts of 
civilized life. The second hypothesis, namely, that Evandvr was a wandering 
Pelasgus who bad come to Italy in quest of an abode, and had been hospita- 
bly received by those of his nation who were already established there, 
receives in its turn an air of great probability, from the concurrent testimony 
of all the ancient writers as to his having coma to Italy by sea, as well as 
from the circumstance so explicitly stated, that he arrived in two ships with 
his band of followers. If, now, we turn our attention for a moment to the 
fact, that after the Hellenes had driven the Pelasgi from Thessaly, a portion 
of the latter retired into Epirus, while another part sailed to the western 
coast of Asia Minor, where Homer speaks of them as the allies of the Trojans ; 
if, in addition to this, we call tor mind that both divisions eventually settled 
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In Italy, and laid the foundation of the Etrurian confederacy ; and if, fin ally, 
we take into consideration what Plutarch tells us in his life of Romulus* 
though he assigns no authority for it, that Ramus, king of the Latins, drove 
out of the city the Tyrrheni, who had come from Thessaly to Lydia, and from 
Lydia to Italy, the balance preponderates considerably iir favour Of this 
second hypothesis. Perhaps, however, they may both be reconciled together 
by supposing that those of the Pelasgi who had crane from the upper part of 
Italy, had changed the name of ancient Rome to that of Palatmm, and that 
Kvander came to, and was received among, them. ft is most probable that 
E vender was one of the leaders ot the Pelasgi from the coast of Asia, and 
bore a part in the founding of the Etrurian republic* 

The question now arises as to the actual existence of Romulus. In order 
to answer this satisfactorily,- we must go a little into detail, in the district 
of Lattum, there were, exclusive of Rome, many cities of the Aborigines or 
Latina, who had settled in this part of the country together with the Pelaagi. 
Of these Alba Longa was the most powerful. Through internal dissensions, 
eud from the operations of other causes, the Pelasgi had lost in most places out 
ot Etruria their original ascendancy. A leader from Alba Longa, with a band 
of voluntary followers, conducted an enterprise against Rome, where the 
power of the Pelasgi was in like manner fast diminishing. The, enterprise 
succeeded ; the conqueror became king of the ancient city, and increased its 
inhabitants by the number of his followers. The Pelasgi remained, but they 
no longer enjoyed their former power. Whether two brothers or only a 
single individual conducted the enterprise, whether they were previously 
named Romulus and Remus (i, e. Rooms), or, what is far more probable, 
whether they received these appellations from the conquered, city, n» a point 
on which we cannot decide. 

From the theory thus established, many important inferences may be drawn, 
which will tend to throw light on certain obscure parts of early Roman 
history. 1. We cease to wonder at the successful resistance which Rome, 
apparently in her very infancy, offered to her powerful neighbours; for even 
at this early period the city must be regarded as of remote and ancient 
origin. 1 We understand very clearly why Tuscan troops formed one of 
the wings of the army of Romulus ; for there is very strong probability that 
they were in reality the old Tyrrhenian or Pelasgio inhabitants, and that 
(Jades Vibeuna, their leader, was in truth the lurumo, or ruler, of Rome at 
the time of its capture by Romulus. 3. We perceive also the meaning of the 
Etrurian writer Volumnius, quoted by Yarro (L. L. iv. 9.)» when he states 
that the three appellations for the early Roman tribes, R&mnes and Tatten 
ees, as well as Luceros, are all Etrurian terms; the preponderating language 
in Rome at tire time of itr rapture being Tyrrhenian or Etrurian. 4. We can 
comprehend the close union and intercourse which subsisted at a later period 
between the Romans and Etrurians, Rome being, in fact, an Etrurian city, 
ft. The account no longer appears exaggerated of Romulus having only 3000 
(hot and 300 horse when be founded Rome, and of there being 46,000 foot and 
4000 horse at the period of his death : the former means the forces Which 
accompanied him on his enterprise against the ancient city ; the latter were 
the combined strength of his followers and the sneieut inhabitants. 0. We 
see, too, what to many has appeared altogether inexplicable, how the Reman 
kings, during their continual wars, were yet able to cherish at home the taste 
for building, which never can exist among a rude and early community: 
how it was that, Oven at this remote period, the Cloac»> the Circus Maximus, 
the Capitol, and other public constructions were undertaken and accomplish- 
ed. These stupendous structure s, altogether beyond the resources of Rome, 
if she is to be considered as an infant state at the time of their execution. 
Were, in fact, the work of the Etrurian part of the population of Rome. 
7. We discover the reason of the most distinguished of the Roman youth 
being sent to the principal Etrurian cities for the purposes of education , it 
was done, in fact, from motives of state-policy, in order that, amid the tumult 
of almost incessant wars, they might still keep alive that spark of early 
knowledge and refinement which had distinguished Rome from the very 
outset, and which marks her not as the receptacle of a horde of banditti, but 
as an ancient and civilised city, falling by right of conquest into the hands 
of a military chieftain, ft. We arc enabled to discover many of the secret 
springs which impelled the complicated and apparently discordant machi- 
nery of the Roman government. The old inhabitants being much farther 
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advanced in civilization than their conquerors, would naturally, even after 
the fall of the city, be respected by the victors for their superior improve 
meat, and the most distinguished of them would be called, from motives of 
policy, to some alight participation in the affairs of the government. Accor- 
dingly, we find that almost one of the first acts of Romulus was the institutioi: 
of a senate, whose limited number freed him from any apprehension of then 
combining to overthrow his power ; while their confirmation of his decrees 
in case it should be weeded, would have great weight with the old population 
of the city. The impolitic neglect which Homulus subsequently displayed 
towards this order, ended in his destruction. That such indeed was his fate, 
and that the senate were privy to the whole affair, admits of no doubt, when 
we call to mind the monstrous falsehood asserted by the senator Proculuu 
Julius, for the purpose of freeing that body from the suspicion of having 
taken the life of the king.’— After all that has been said, we hazard little, if 
any thing, in asserting that the early Homan nobility were the descendants 
of a sacred or sacerdotal caste. That the Pelasgi were such an order, has 
been frequently asserted, and we trust satisfactorily established. The Etru- 
rians, the descendants of the Pelasgi, preserved this singular feature in the 
form of government which they had adopted. The Etrurian confederacy was 
composed, indeed, of twelve independent cities, yet the government was by 
no means in the hands of the people ; it was the patrimony of an hereditary 
caste, who wore at once invested with the military power, and charged with 
the sacerdotal functions. This strange form of government threw the whole 
power into the hands of the higher classes, who were, no doubt, tho imme- 
diate descendants of the Pelasgi, and subjected to their control the whole 
mass of the lower orders, who very probably were sprung from the early 
Aborigines. Now, reasoning by analogy, we must allow this very same form 
of government to have prevailed in Etrurian Rome before its conquest by 
Komulus. This arrangement would throw into the hands of the upper classes 
the chief power, and give them the absolute control of religious affairs; and, 
on hia capture of the city, Romulus would leave them iu full possession of 
the latter as a mutter almost of necessity, while from motives of policy he 
would allow them to retain a small portion of the former. Hence the origin 
of the Roman nobility. Many circumstances combine to strengthen what has 
just been advanced. The nobility hud for a long time in Komo the sole 
custody of religious affairs, and from their order ail the priests were for a 
long series of years constantly chosen. Every patriciun gifts, and each 
individual patrician family, had certain sacred rite* peculiar to itself, which 
went by inheritance in the same manner us effects, and which the heir was 
bound to perform. In this way, too, is to bo explained the relation of patron 
and client, which in the earlier days of the Roman government was observed 
with so much formality and rigoui. It was an artful arrangement on the 
part of a sacerdotal order, and may be regarded as analogous to, and no doubt 
derived from, the institution of castes in India. Its object was to keep the 
lower orders in complete dependence upon the higher, and to effect this end 
the terrors of religion wore powerfully annexed i it was deemed unlawful 
tor patrons and clients to accuse or l>car witness against each other; and 
whoever was found to have acted otherwise, might bo slain with impunity as 
a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods A regular system ol castes 
seems thus to have prevailed in Rome both before and a long period after its 
:on quest by Romulus. 

We come now to the true or Latin name* of the Roman city. Macrobins 
(iii. 9.) informs us that tho Womans, when they besieged a city, and thought 
themselves sure of taking it, used solemnly to call out tho tutelary gods of 
the place, either because they thought that the place could not otherwise be 
taken, or because they regarded it as impious to hold the gods in captivity. 
M On this account,” ho adds, “ the Romans themselves have willed that both 
the deity under wIiobo protection Rome is, us well as the Latin name of the 
city, remain secret and nndivulgcd. The name of the city is unknown even 
to the moot learned.” To the testimony of M acrobats may be added that of 
Plmy (hi. fi.), “ Home, whose other name it is forbidden by the secret cere- 
monies of religion to divulge.” Now, in the sanctuary of Vesta was pre- 
served the. Palladium, “ the fated pledge of Roman dominion,” (fatale vignua 
imperil Romani, Liv. xxvi. 27,) May we not then suppose Pallas or Minerva 
to have been the true tutelary deity of Rome, and the real or Latin name of 
the city to have been Pall anti urn 7 
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AGRARIAN LAWS.— Apr. B, Page* 115, ISO. 

Tubs* law* were enacted in ancient Rome for the division of public land*. 
In tbe valuable work on Roman history by Mr Niebuhr, it is satisfactorily 
shown, that those law*, which have so Long been considered in the light of 
unjust attacks on private property, had for their object only the distribution 
of lands which were the property of tbe state, aud that the troubles to which 
they gave rise were occasioned by the opposition of persons who had settled 
on these lands without having acquired any title to them. 

According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, their plan of sending out c<>lo* 
nists, or settlers, began as early as the time of Romulus, who generally 
placed colonists from the city of Rome on the lands taken in war. The same 
policy was pursued by the kings who succeeded him; and, when the kings 
were expelled, it was adopted by the senate and the people, and then by the 
dictators. There were several reasons Inducing the Roman government to 
pursue this policy, which was continued for a long period without any inter* 
saission ; first, to uavo a check upon the conquered people ; secondly, to have 
a protection against the incursions of an enemy ; thirdly, to augment their 
population ; fourthly, to free the city of Rome from an excess of inhabitants; 
fifthly, to quiet seditions; and, sixthly, to reward their veteran soldiers. 
These reasons abundantly appear in all the best ancient authorities. In the 
later periods of the republic, a principal motive for establishing colonies was 
to have the means of disposing of soldiers, and rewarding them wito dona- 
tions of lands ; and such colonies were denominated military colonies. 

An agrarian law contained various provisions ; it described the land which 
was to be divided, and the classes of people among whom, and their numbers, 
and by whom, aud in what manner, and by what bounds, the territory was 
to be parcelled out. The mode of dividing the Lands, as far as we now 
understand it, was twofold ; either a Roman population was distributed over 
the particular territory, without any formal erection of a colony, or general 
grants of lands wen 1 made to such citizens as were willing to mrm a colony 
there. The lands which were thus “distributed were of different descriptions ; 
which we must keep m mind, in order to have a just conception of the 
operation of the agrarian laws. They were either lands taken from an 
enemy, and not actually treated by the government as public property, or 
lands which were regarded and occupied by the Roman people a* public 
property; or public lands winch had been artfully aud clandestinely taken 
possession of by rich and powerful individuals ; or, lastly, lands which were 
bought with money from the public treasury, for the purpose of being distri- 
buted. Now, all such agrarian laws us comprehended either lands of the 
enemy, or those which were treated and occupied as public property, or 
those which had been bought with the public money, were carried into effect 
without any public commotions ; but those which operated to disturb the 
opulent and powerful citizens in the possession of the lands which they un- 
justly occupied, and to place colonists (or settler*) on them, were never 
promulgated without creating great disturbances. The first law of this kind 
was proposed by Spurms Cassius ; and the same measure was afterwards 
attempted by the tribunes of the people almost every year, but was as con- 
stantly defeated by various artifices of the nobles; it was, however, at length 
passed. It appears, both from Dionysius and Varro {de Rf Rustic#, ltb. 1), 
that, at drat, Romulus allotted two Jugt'ra (about one and ji fourth acre) of the 
public lauds to each man ; then Niuiu divided llie lam's which Romulus had 
takeu in war, and also a portion of the other public lauds; afterward-* Tullua 
divided those lands which Romulus and Numa bad appropriated to the pri- 
vate expenses of the regal establishment; then Servius distributed amour 
those who had recently become citizens, certain lands which had been taken 
from the Veieiites, the Comtes, and Tarquinn ; and, upon the expulsion of 
the kings, it appears that the lands of Tarquin the Proud, with the exception 
of thi! Campus Martius, wore, by a decree of the senate, granted to th»* pto 
pie. After this period, as the republic, by moans of its continual war- 
i occived continual accessions of conquered lands, those lands weie eiiht 1 
occupied by colonists or remained public properry, until the period when 
Spurius Cassius, twenty-four yearn after the expulsion ot the kings, proposed 
a law (already mentioned), by which one part of the land taken from the 
Hernici was allotted to the Latins, and the othe** part to the Roman people; 
2 u 
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but, as this law comprehended certain lands which he accused private persons 
of having taken from tike public, and as the senate also opposed him, ho 
could not accomplish the passage of it. This, according to Livy, was the first 
proposal of an agrarian law ; ol which, he adds, no one was ever proposed, 
down to the period of his remembrance, without very great public conn no- 
tions. 1) ion y "ins informs us, iurtuer, that this public laud, by the negligence 
of the magmtiates, had been suffered to (all into the possession of rich men ; 
but that, notwithstanding this, a division of the lands would have taken place 
under this law, if Cassius had not included among the receivers of the bounty 
the Latins and Hemici, whom he had but a little while before made citizens. 
After much debate in the senate upon this subject, a deciee was passed to 
the following effect: that commissioners, called decemvirs, appointed from 
among the persons of consular rank, should mark out, by boundaries, the public 
lauds, and should designate how much should be let out, and how much 
should be distributed among the common people ; that, if any land had been 
acquired by joint services in war, it should be divided, according to treaty, 
with those allies who had hern admitted to citizenship; and that the choice 
of the commissioners, the ap> ort moment of the lands, and all other things 
relating to this subject, should be committed to the care of the succeeding 
consuls. Seventeen years after this, there was a vehement contest about the 
division, which the tribunes pioposcd to make of lauds then unjustly ocou 
pied by the rich men; and, three years after that, a similar attempt on the 
part of the tribunes would, according to Livy, have produced a ferocious 
controversy, had it not been for the address of Quintus Fabius. Some years 
after this, the tribunes proposed another law of the same kind, by which the 
estates of a great p*»rt of the nobles would have been seised to the public use; 
bur it was snipped in its progress. Appiun says, that the nobles and rich men, 
partly bv getting possession ot the public lands, partly by buying out the 
shares of indigent owners, bud made themselves owners of all tlio lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, accomplished the removal of the common 
people from their possessions. Tins abuse stimulated 'liberins Gracchus to 
revive the Licunan law, which prohibited any individual from holding more 
than 500 jvgern, or alnmt 3. r >0 acres, ot land ; and would, consequently, com 

S el the owners to relinquish all the surplus to the use of the public; but 
racchus proposed that the owners, should be paid tlm value of the lands 
relinquished. The law, however, did not operate to any great exteut, ami, 
after having cost the Gracchi their lives, was by degrees rendered wholly 
inoperative. After this period, various other agrarian laws were attempted, 
and with various success, according to thy nature of their provisions and the 
temper of tlie times in which they wen proposed. 

From a careful consideration of these laws, and the others of the same 
kind on which we have uot commented, it is apparent, that the whole object 
of the Roman agrarian laws was, the lands belonging to the state, the public 
lands or national domains, wlurh, as already observed, were acquired by 
conquest or treaty, and, we may add also, by confiscation* or direct seizures 
of private estates by different factions, either for lawful or unlawful causes ; 
of the last of winch we bate a well-known example in the time of Sylln’s 
proscriptions. The lands thus < laimcd by the public became naturally a sub 
ject of extensive speculation with the wealtliv capitalists, both among the 
nobles and other classes. In our own times, we have seen, during the revo- 
lution in France, the confiscation of the lands belonging to the clergy, the 
nobility, ana emigrants, lead to similar results. The sales and purchases of 
lauds, bv virtue of the agrarian laws of Romo, under the various complicated 
circumstances which must ever exist in such cases, and the attempts by the 
government to resume or re-grunt such as had been sold, whether by right 
or by wrong, especially after a purchaser had been long in possession, under 
a title which be supposed the existing laws gave him, naturally occasioned 
great beat and agitation; the subject itself being intrinsically one of great 
difficulty, even when thy passions and interests of the parties concerned 
would permit a calm and delibei.de examination of their respective rights.— 
From the commotions which usually attended the proposal of agrarian laws, 
and from a want of exact attention to their true object, there has long been 
a general impi canon, among reader* of the Roman history, that those laws 
were always a direct and violent infringement of the rights of private pro 
perty. Even such men as Machiavelli, Montesquieu, and Adam Smith, have 
shared in this misconception of them. 
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109 « , anb'» Tt|rtu»,107. Ohorugua, ib. 

Center's judicium it*. FA 01 ,,* 1 *’ -i* 
CViaori«*bie»li nut* >b., Cibill* !//•*. 

|r«r*s v«l t..bul*e, 108. \ M 

Ceusuni agm e r.habere, Ci um 3.4 . staute. M- 
, 0 - 6 new, 630, tu 

C'liiut, 5, u., 33, 67,69 ; Cualna. 472. 
mini i* 00, equuslns, C»»«r, Licet cuta, 469- 
liiO, In corpoie, flb, C»hcia, 661, h. 

H-irn.ini pnpu i, •«*«*• t.mMu*655,(labiinu,61 
torn.*, life, suit, 00. Cmi-rai u, 601. 
CetiUuiua, 343. C.i.erm.nm, ««. 

Onlr-.an. 138. Cm ,*..Ium, 6b0, a. 

i fiitmanut -grr, 67. C»«>«onaa, Sul. 
Cfn'eaimm* Uiuaa, qua- ‘,'l'l‘t 661. 
tfinm, rpriuvalm, per- | Cipi'“', 410, 419, »• 

peiui', 166 Ci.cenae lou.eiUumtS.S. 

(,enieiimaiio, 329. jCnci, 489. , 


(.enietimaiin, 329. Ciici, 489. , 

(Vuln, 474 C,cu,,a ‘fi ,Bt C ‘ rtW 

Cn'iiioiH t, 331, n 3l4 “ . 

Ontuaru, 401. Circuit, aim v. aureu., 

Out mo viii. 121, 198, 606, n. 

hiibua pidioandm, 122 Circnmlcrre 09. 

Cent, Hit ulus, 47 4. Cncumacriptni, 4. 

Onion*. 07, (.8. c,, « u * 

Ontunam Irrre, non vel Kldu,i«..uj 84,489 , 
lei re t. pudee, 79. w^.mi 274, 4b9. 
Cei.tuno deciou pill, Cirri, 6 fai * 
pneti'rinr, i.nini p.l« v. Ci.nrioa.4j8. 
nriu.i oidmifc, primus, 5'. ,fi,un V fl , “* 

(jeuinriun.loa ib. C'Lm IDO. . 

, ( . iiiunaiica ininarcsor- C»v*m mgumijW. 

dine, ill Crniale* iorderum, ol 

’ (; eil t,tsi,s, 427 "• b4. 

‘ ( ora (lima el eat re mu, 4; .!‘ ,bw:a, ^ 7 J* 

, )0 luuo., 296, ». 

. Ccrrn, 25, 5(1. 1 mrigdUO, 29». 


Cui'.uniacriptiu, 114. 
Ciicua 84, Apmlmaria 
vel Klduni.iiifc 84,489, 

iiidKimob, 274, 489. 


ClariicimuB, 11/125. , 

ClaMiani, 846. 
Clas>ici*J45 .anctore«,6f 
Claaaicua, 66. 
riiwpia, 69, 347. 

C U i lira ferrea, 286- 
CluUatnt, 450. 

Olaustriiu.no*, Ut* 

C.auslruni 348. 

Cloves, 450. 

Cluvnt, 31'6. 

Oiei sydr.i, *202,878, 315. 

Oiirnlea, 21 

Ci i •*!,», cruel'arla,474. 
C.imcu in. Kiina, 49b. 
CinaeJB, 4J5. 

Clurieiirium, 496. 

C oucaru i,'*urat«nes,495 
Cloaviiiu, 266. 

Ciy 306 378 889. 
CodClintios argeuUriM 
(.nUtare, 147* 

Ciidctore*. 147* 

Cud, teas, 3*4. 

C-oclneare, 696, 45#. 
f noble-fid, 167. 

Codea, 215, 444, 

tiieqonauus, Heriue- 
geuidOus JusliniaMOa* 

‘I h*udi*iduus,repetUje 
ju-ffl eo! umia, 189. 

Cud mil li 32, 441. . 

Cri lfbs 688. 

(.DPiM, 41*7. 
tkeinuii tuona, 483. 
l,o*i uo, 481*. 

Owmudo 399 400, 407. 
Ciena 3t»9, 3b3; edltia- 
li«, adjioiahs, 387 , «4» 
vent Uni. 38b 387 i 

aineluc«iia,389‘, angu- 
ialis Uubia. nbb; teia* 
lie, 421 , nupHuli»,4b5‘, 
pnnLiticuiit, 3*5® iec*a, 
387 , sali-m, 3fct> % vie 
uca, 387. 

Cuoiuioula, 455 
* ('uenaouluni, 8J2. 

Corn* caput vel pompa, 

I leottlio, 372. 

( an«liuu«a, 455. 

) (/orinila subiU teudkla- 
qite, iP-6 
Cueiint » 803. 

Ci.qiiali, 25. 40, **• 
Cagiitinres. 2i2. 
C't^nnmen, <0- 

104,231. 
t. Cub ms pra-tuiid, 660. 
Cubuites 319, akrea 


Cola viumi 389, n. 

( uhaeuii) 6t>3 

(VllaleielealiBfisOvv^ 

Cidlegium, 231, 2.8; 
cauauluni, 2bJ, n. , **- 
cutliuin, 249, n ^lavt* 
ah .m.sndahuiu Augu«* 
lalium, 218. 

Cdiiuo, 46U 
Cnlnna, 81 \ porta, 485. 
('1, hi* li 01 tuiuruie, 4tt> ; 
Mmcius, D -»», No 
nionina, 484. 
Cu5.rl„»l», 434 
Cun-iH 32, m , 461. 46S. 
C iluni*. 61 , luihtaips, 
03, civile*, p.ebfue, 
toga Us, 66. 
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Cot onus bonus, 461, »• 
Golem, m, aivuiunt, 

Colam bar 819. 
Columbaria, 420, e., 423. 
Columns ansa, *91 t Ma- 
nia, 492, rout rut*, 827, 
491. 

Column*. 491. 
Columnarii, 492. 
Cnluronariuni, 492. 
Cuius, 452. 

Coma calamiatrata, 361 *, 
In gradus format#, 86 1 ; 
ooma suggest um, 36L 
Comburore, 41U, a. 

Comissari, 370. 
Comuuatio, ->70. 

Com master, 370 , conju- 
ratlonia, ib. 

ComiUtus, 133, a. 

Co mites, 125. 

Comma, 126, 199, 213, 
7.39.65, 70.71,75.80. 
125, 146, 157 ; caUta, 
06 ; centuriata, 89, 43, 
49, 65. 66, 67, 70, 71. 
73, 79,83,100, 130.149, 
209—207, ouriata, 65, 
66, 205, 241 ; dirimere, 
1(2, n- ; habere, 65; 
maiora, 67 , populL 81 ; 
tribute, 65, 66, 81, S3, 
84, 111, 113, US, 119, 
122. 149, 206, 807, 208. 
CumUlate* dies, 55 ; 
comiti&libns dii‘bua.7, a 
Coroitiati Iribuni, 159. 
Counlium, 65. 
Comuientari, 28). 
Comments.' U, 337, 443, 
elretnrum rel aelecto- 
nnn, 443; a eoraueu ta- 
rns, 413. 

Cuiumentarlus rerun) 
urbanarum, 237. 

Cum mis* iones, 487. 
Couimittere opnra, 487. 
Commdia, 289; oomte. 
dim iog atm, pr»t e* taUe, 
trabeaue, &c M 289, A* 
teUaiun, 290 
Commune, 41 , in com 
in une console re, pro- 
dosse, 5*c.. 44. 
Compactor** librorum, 
446. 

Cumparare inter m, 133. 
Cum paru tione part lrl,95. 
Coni pedes, 219, 2l7. 
Coraperendin.itio, 2u0. 
Cumpitalia, 271. /t9. 
Cumpluviutu, £30, 455. 
Compunerc, 409, 410,419 
Coirtpiomunanua, 196. 
Compiomiisum, 200. | 

Conuamerata audatio, 
376, n M 380, n. 
Concept* act Ionia Intel)* 
tijnc, 197, a. | 

Concha, 315. 

Conchy lia, 384. 

Concll tabula, 64. 

Com il in tore*, 240 
Concilium, 15, 210 t pie- 1 
his, 81. 

Ounoionalt* hirudo *- ' 
rarit, 23, 

Cnncionem dam, produ* 
cere, advocate, in aa 
oeudere, itidtui e, vemru, l 


in voasre, If 5; in con* 
done stare, ib. 
Gancionea conduct*, 23, 
Gone la mum, 409. 
Gonclamatum eat, 409. 
Conclave, 455. 
Coneubiua, 401. 
ConQHbiaatue, 401. 
Concubmin velcoucubia 
nos, 269. 

Condene. 411; in aura- 
riuin, 15 ; lustrum, 69 ; 
rile man as, aututam ee* 
pulchru, 409; corpora, 
418. 

Condictlo, 200. 
Coiidicliones, 191. 

Condi turdulcicrius, 385. 
Condi lore* juris, 195. 
Condilorio, 422, m. 
Condiionum, 419. 
Conducta multitudo, 83. 
Conductor**, 461. 
Contarreatio, 899, 460, 
401, 4(17. 

Congiarium, 851, 437. 
CoiiKii, 436. 

CongiuK, 354, 437. 
Conjectures, £U. 
Coiijurati 801. 
Canjuralln, 301. 

Ciuijus, 401. 
Coiumbium, 401, n. 
CunquiBitio, 303. 
Conquisitnres, 303. 
Conscript) patres, St, 8- 
Conseorattu 424 
Conaensualea, 19.*. 
ConsenU’8 dit, 227 . 
Consessures, 210. 
(Jonailia **me«Vna, 8 
Coimiliarii, 201, 135. a. 
CoutiUum, proconsul is, 
139, n. ; reipublicv 
sruipilerntint, 2 , in 
consilium sec edorv.l 14, 
n. ; in consilium adk»- 
ben voj ussumi, 156, n. 
Constitution!?*, 20 182, 
principal^*, 162 a. 
Constrains eqmia, 3 i. 
Conauslia, 272, 

Consuer* as, 482. 
ConcueLiido vel i^os nta> 
mum, Ij3. 

C oiiso 1 prtoi, 93. 
Coiuubres. 9. 99, 137 ; 

’e*ali. jectore*, J37, 
t’-onsotans »qtuirimi,4‘)6 
Cuuaulere sunn turn dn 
atiqu* re, 12. licet, If. 5 
Consult* s, 91,92, dong* 
nati, 94 80; liouoiaiii, 
ordmarii, sufteou, 99. 
Gonsuli online, l*. 
Consult* belli, sapien* 
turn, Grarcln, 14. 
Conn, «14.% a. 
Conticinmm, 269. 
Coiuuberuales, 29, 133, 
813, 401. 

Coniubernium, 29, 513. 
8 1 9, 401; vivere in 
contubernio, 813. 

Con vent us, 184. 
Couvivarl recta, rests et 
dapsile, 387. 

Cnnvivii dictator, due 
vet strategy*, 307. 
Conviviuin inUmpvsti* 
vuin, 369. 


Copt®, 385. 

Coqni. 33. 

Coqnus, 385. 

Curb! tie, 8 12. 

Cona, 384, a. 

Cm menu, 66. 

Coruicula, 324. 

Coriiiger, 229. 

Cornu, 295, 314. 

Cornua, 317 »t, j trolo* 
rum, 311; portus,5lB. 
Coroll*, 296, 881, n. 
Corolltimiu, 20t>. 

Cornua uastrrusls, 323; 
civica, 322; grutUlnea 
obtidlunalts, 223 ; mu- 
ralia, navalis, rostrata, 
323, »picea,!l49, *al- 
Utrla, 323 ; tub corou*, 
28, corona cingere vel 
circunidant, 330, a ; 
cum corona *l*riua,381. 
Oironar, 362 381, u. 
Coronam C(illiyere,202,a 
Coruuare L-raura vel Vi- 
na, 897 

Coumanum aurutn, 136* 
Corpoiii lectloariorum, 
47t», nondum coucia- 
ruata, 409. 

Corpus juris, 102, 112, i 
152, 183,181 , aecarc,40. 
fiorrectore*. 125, 137. 

C .rrigere tinne*, 110, «. 
CorrigUi 3 5b, m. 

< ortlna. 21T , n. 

Corns, 473. 

Cor vi, 349. 
fJurybsntes, 253. 
Cmytubi v c orona,34 1 ,a 
Cor) ir»'m», 472- 
Corypj.xus, 294. 

; (ioLliOne* vel IM, 348, 

I (.uthuriiui, 292, n., 359. 

Coti las, t3C 
! (-orinarlti*. 478. 

C ivtnun, 478. 

< .rAter, 89 j, 397. 

Cr ati-s. 332, n. , dental*, 
461: »ub crate necort, 
329, «. 

C-eaii, 79. 

Cremare, 410, n. 

Cicpidus vei *dulas, 358. 
Ciepidai uu) osliaeula, 
339, a. 

I CreptdaiU 369, a. 

1 Crepundiu, 401. 

Oc|iusoiiluin, 269. 

I Oeta, 275, 362. 

Greta v ci*s *4 not*, 216 
! Cref.it, is, 302 
(’mail pedes, 28. 

Crotio iiarredilalis, 52. 
Crimen nmjestatis, 117, 
135; raptua, 19b, n. , 
regnl, 70. 

O males actia, 361, 
fascia, vltta, 3b2. 
f Vines Itcti vel suppuat* 
it, 80S, n. 

Crmitu*. 227, 

Crista 306. 

Crorola, 365. 

Crust*, 395. 

Crust ul a, 384. 

Crypt#, 497. 

Cr* ptuporlitiua, 376. 
Cubicula, dnrmitoria, 
uocturna et diurnn, l^ft. 
Cubtct iarii v. -area, 455. 


Culiloalnrloa, 34, «. 

Gubieulum, 263. 

Cuh.lc, 479. 

Cubit ns, 439, 486. 
CucuUus, 356, 369. % 
Cudo, 860. 

Culcita, 373. 

Culon invuu*, 221, m, 

Culena, 437. 

Git Him, 454- 
Culmeii, 448, 469. 
Cu.mua, 409. 

Culpa potare ranuibli*, 
397. 

Culler, 463. 

Cul tram, iiu7. 
Cubrarlus, 26U 
Cultn, 264. 

Cutulli, 394. 

Cumerum, 461. 

Cuneiis, 1 88, 298, e.,32V 
Cuiuculiim age re, 33b, u, 
Gupedia. 884, 

Cuppa vel cupa, 397. 
Curator, 1*38, 

Curat ores aqusriim 491, 
u pit rum publicmuiu, Ti- 
Hium, Kc. 122. 

Ciin tes. m, 253, 

Cun to. 1,2,7,65,66,490. 
Curiatea, 56. 

Cm in 1; Maximus, 1, 
«C, 161. 

Curmnes, 66. 219. 
Curricula, 477. 

Curriis, 47b, 477 ; fales- 
li, 477. 

Curs oms, 475 ; pubbu, 

197. 

Cursor in*. 840. 

Cu r*us, 277, 476. 

Ctiru’e ebur, 89, 177. 
Cmules magistratua.ib. 
Cuatudea, 7b. 

Cii&todia, *51 ; libera, 
219. 

CuUudiw. 314. 

Cyatin, 136, 

(7yatti)ssnri, S98. 
Cyatliua, 39b; ail r,)a* 
thus staie nt statui, Ih. 
(')cUs, 852 
( ymha suul-s, 337. 
Cymbi#, 301. 

Gy mbulu), 312 n. 

( y nosura 479. 

Cytiiua, 467. 


Onrtyli, ,184. 

lotiiei a, 306. 

6iuu.ii) uya4.M *.m «je 

««», 4lJ- 

D.ioinau sd gladiurn el 
Jd ludum, 281. 
Damtmlin, 51 ; ad bes- 
lus, 2:i0, m. 

Iluiniiii, 51, 52. 
lUmimin, £10; injuria 
datum, 196; iirwisr*, 

198, u. 

Dupes, 417; bbat<R,381* 
Docanua, 313. 
Detu'inped.i, 4.15, n. 

D' oeinvu i, b, 7 7«, 81, 
8b, 180, IjI, 149, 

199, 24 o , In rtiu u. jinn- 
raiidis, 1 Jl, 11*2, s.iona 
tiiciun'1'i,, 3 3, aaCto* 

mm, 102. 

Decerou .142. 
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Deoemern, 76. I 

Drr.u-s, oenues, »c. 
U«ciiuuui,3U6i limit**, 

4 72. 

Dm imftUo, 329. 

DpcDmn, 79. 

Doco laru, 365. 

Dm-reta, 182, «. ; augi»- 

runt, Cnisaris, consu- 

lum d^cuumium, jmli- 
ria, poutdicuw, prmct- 
pia, 14 

lii crcrtonn arms, 266. 

Dec return, 115; *ena- 
ta*, 10, 14. tnbuiioruin, 
J14* ulum am vel e*.« 
tmun, 18. 

Ilmumas 5 1. 

Decuman i, &l, 65. 

Di run aomn, fiO 

Dccumanii# 55, 17J, 473 
Decunx, 426. 

Docuria aenulona judi- 
cun. 210. 

Drcur.jd.M6, 147,210 304 
Dram m, 63. o09 , cubj- 
rnlATHiruui, 465. 
DtLurrerr. 31a, 418 , ad 
tat 1 1 a sutti trgia., 50 . 
Decursbft .‘15, ». 
Deeussutio, 47 i. 
Ibcumiiim, 477. 

Dr nut 19, 427. 

Dnimin, 28 44. 

D»-duc rrt*, 453. 
Dnluctrires, 72, 164. 

1) iniiiorn. 2l2, a 
Drfnitum \ inuni, 391, 

]>' fundi, 301. 

Drin i d« puritr, 77. 

D ''Bitu nomitn*, 211, r. 
Draturee pwbliconim 
eriuimuin, 210, n. 

IV )i>< i uni liabeifi^OOiii- 
llrUraro, 4ti5. 

Dr'phiau, 374. 

Drlukra, 358, n. 

I >0 in, imp 2157. 

D'MiniM, 63 

Denarius, 30, 31, 40, 

427, 430. 

D.'mralr* ftilai, 420. 

UrtlH, '4**3. 

I)n.i i!r, 46.1. 

Drniut evulsio, 363, n. 
Drpei ulatnr, 135, >u 
l)epfw,er* vino, 409. 
Dep.uUtii, 77. 

D poitaho, 5b, ft., 220. 
Deposit iuhpb tcstiuni, 
214 

Depart Ins, 409. 

Dem*. xr, 7». 

DrhC« i iere, in acinn, 
Campum, Arc., 218 , tit 
soturus, «b. , vinum,389 
Deter Lux, 477. 

Drbi«n«ri, 79. 
Designator, 413. 
Deaignaiorr*,, 285. 
Di*«)iondrrr hlmm, 41)2. 
Desultores. 477. 
Desultorii, 477. 
Drlratalio rarrorum, 66. 
Drum. 425. 

Dexlaim, 425 
Dtmrr ftl sinister, 242, 
D.*i i, 4o5 
1) anonuj. tiJ, n. 

Diana, 325, 443. 
Dunum acrvuruai, 31 ,n. 


Dlhaplto ve*tl<«, 842 
Dibdjdium co^itarr, 242. 
Dtcam sciibctre, subwiri 
bore vel sortxri, 16b, n. 
Diet, 79. 

Diorotae, 338, ». 

Dictator, 70, 8b, 99. 
Dicialuiasemrstm, 127. 
lVebus fastis 155, ii. 
Dirui diftindere vrl dit* 
feire, 20 J m.; dloere, 
20b; prodteete vel pro- 
duce™, io. 

Dies Alliemts, 272 ; at* 
n, 274; civil is, 2b9, 
roimtic'ru, 65 ; none up 
tivus, 270. **.; fasti, 101, 
154, ) hi, 270, h. ; fexiat 
270, im}wi ulivuB, 270, 
foUutli, 274 miei- 
<j si, I6l,i». . justi, 203 , 

lustriruB, 27, u&lura- 
lot, 269, n . ; netasti, 
101, lol, n ; preelUrrs 
2J4 . protest!, 274 .pro- 
festuu 1 270,w. , religtosi. 
274 , ilatHj, 270, ». , 
Statue, 2110; tirocinii, 
351; to^as virilis, 854. 
IVrspiter, 2^1, 
I)i(Urrcu(in, 400, 407. 
DififtBta, 18-b 
Dicitaltn, 359, n. 

Dix/ut* oirprre, 385. 
Digito licet », 191 
Digit am litllere. 47. 
Dititue 435, 430, bo* 
ituUi ib, 5bt». 

Du < celestes, mdi- 
petes, 231 ; *iia«iii,238; 
in.ijuium cm tin m, 2^1 ; 
m.irim, 2b-; niSnoium 
Pentium, OaO not-iles, 
2 8; nu.tell.iru, 361, 
sel.'cti, 211, d28. 

Dus reddi, (.outci, 262. 
DijuvtB, 233 
Di'iu ulum, 2G9. 

Diiudia, 28 /. 

Duruchueri 282, 
Dimeiisum, 31 w., bSO.n. 
Diininutio c.ifntt», 67 , 
capitis inasinm, ineilxa, 
lb 

Diuiirtrrfl uzornin, 107. 
Diurcnsis, 124. 

Dmnaea mulrr, 221. 
Dion) si a, 229, ft. 
Diijhi'ui). 276. 

Diotae, 30 1. 

D>p. ilbero, 369; Juris, 


25 4>B»(ji*», 4 JO- 
Diphitu.*, 414,497- 
Dir.i vel Dtrar, 243. 
DiremptU) suttrrtpioi urn, 
78. 

Duibi nrea vel distnbu- 

imes, 78. 

Dn iuiere comiti.i, 75, n , 
suffmpia, 76. 
Disrulcrntus, 358. 
Dibccdere 111 ulu omnia, 
12 . 

Disccesio, 13. «• 
l)i .ci juCt us, 278, a. 
Diviitci., 32-,ft. 

Dim nidus, 365, 

Di.irm, 2 1 ft, 374, «• 
Discutere, 101 
DuputaUo Itnrt, 155. 


Dipiribti lores, 78. 126. 

lli«s Kidtue. 381. 

Divprbto, 289. a. fcUwJtbesmm, 38t\ % 

Dive I SOI ftf, 497. fcllrlwnmuj, 24». 

Divf.suria, >197. Klogiuw, 61, 42A 

Diverticula, 497. Emancipare, 41. 4tt. 

Divide, 11 limanrijisUo, 41. 

Divmatio, 210. tiublemata 3»5; tor- 

Divim, 245, imculatn. 457. 

Divisures, 7 2 Einboua, 286 

DivortSiiiB, 406, n.‘ fa- Embjlua vel ■#« 4 ,; lfl. 
erm cum aaoie, 407. I'.ipetca mal&auclore.Afl- 
Duti, 215. I". merit l, 301, 8 j0. 

Du, ilicu, flddico, 101. lsmpUBtrBtin, 471. 

Doc tor, 443. Hropl igtrum, 1)63. 

Diidiuiis, 425, *K>6. Kuipliu, 400, n , liisrsca 

D.i abra, 46 b e‘ ubiam. 42, 49 , sub 

Dob urn, 388. corona, 47. 

Domma, H3. Kndiomi*. 278. 

Domini insuUrum, 48. *Hr.iuoc. 4S2, ». 
Dimuniuu) quuiturittm, 1 hf‘Bis,307. 

4 ^ a ‘ l- . uixiru p ittibns, 41. 

D"minus, S'), 35, 39, /<„ bu.aptio (ceuua, 41. 

49, 110, r... Ml, 112, { EpbomerideB, 44A 
j 39)0,413. ; bjrfuppia, 8117. 

I D-.miUir, 4B2, n. 1 Jifhlpjuurf.. 47 U 

Donunculae, 383. lipibaWJ, 3-lb. 

Duinui, 45, 48 ; Pah.ti- K jr./Jadp*., 345. 
na, 4-4, prtvaue, 449. 4Js3. 

Dm.a, 417. Bpirwomui, 479. 

Do nail annuln unrou, 21. Kpiscouna 124. 
Donatio, 46. Kpislultc, 19, 125,n.4d4 

DounLivum, 437. ab cputoliB, 44b. 

Dos rrcspticia. 401. Epistyhmn, 491. 
Dnsauana, 474, n. EpiUjituuiu, 423. 

D achma, 07, 425, 'i29, I'.pUhalatma, 405, it. 


Draco, 479- 
Diopus, 318. 

Due* nuni, 136,210. 
Duciro, 452, 453 


Kpitiupesius, Uftii. 
‘lIvTaAo^>»s, 483. 

Kpu'a? soci ifici«lr», 282. 
hpultint vuti»uin,259, n. 


l \ ; honeitum ordinem,3tfti, j 1* jmlari de die in diem, 
um ux'Ti m. 404. 3b9. 

( . a Due ns, 125, nmlliiudi- 3 quee, B79 
jj num, 24, «. I'qneatn* urdinls prtn- 

’ Dor I ns, 909, n* cops, 22. 

ig. Dunild. 63 425. bqoi joRa 1 ™, JURSns 

L)lio vt vicesmM*ii t 305, 

Dundee tm aenpta cel I'.quina, 2;0, V 

sent tula 598. Ecjitiso, W2. 

l)itu*ievkft<im.»ii, 305. EqmliHns Justus, 304. 
lJuuitCiini, 326. Equnns, I *, 21, 22, 

,7 Di.iiliratic* 194. 23, b®, 909, 210, 218, 

,, Duumviri, 63, J31, 205, 517,356. 

>. JfW, 24b, ii, S Ecfiium adiTflftre, E2. 

i:. Dux, y*>, ftp nuns. 308; j * qnus Oembiie, 274. 


lilH‘fl‘1 lUMJiie CUB 

J lo, luriruv, 300. 


lMt;a<>tulurn eubterrane- 


j Hr* uni, 467. 

| tsrulue. 470. 


Y bur, 467; cumle, 89,477 KiquilmiJH i l*orta,486. 
Etclrsia, 63. Hsm-dam, 282. 

krti‘ew& « i ttleus^SU 4 , 3 r flt 

Kdicere, 101, n. , senu- lesi'dwm, 4?H. 
turn, 7. Kunjui, 2:6,203, 400. 

Ddic'a, 7, 20, 182, »• ; Eurua. «i-i 
tr.ilatilia ved nova, 101. Emrrjc. 4i.'t). 

1 dictum, 101, 102, Evnritatoi. 420. 

115; pe re nipt or turn, Hvocare 18b, «► { deoe 

per|ietumn,|>rovtucial«, 3u0. 
urbHuum,Hiium pioom- Kvcicati, 303. 312. 
n i tm R vel pro tnbue, Kvocano, 301. 

102. Kaauctomre, 330. 

kdititniem, per, 212. Hzancturati, 327, n. 
Mmtiijud ices, 21J. Hxaueto ratio, 329 -DO. 


l'.xaartoruti, 927, n. 
Lxauctorutio, 329 3 JO. 


t cliior gUouiarum. 280, Kaout'ur rl posse, Ibb.n. 
283, v^4 286, 2b7. KsauRuratio. 43, n 


tnbunil, Jfc'A 1 Escimtio, 202. ». 
■nlliU vi‘l vlul- I Kscubiw. 314, 43 


piluur.B tiibiiii'il, 2^A 
tvduiia nilliU vel vlul 
Cifeina, 331. 

482, n. 

Lgredi telatiunem. Id, 


Kscubiw. 314, 431, 484. 
Eseninas necre 3)4, «* 
bxc'dr*, 4 ij, **■ 
kavauiaad palum 31®« 
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fCx0raltnti>r, 279. 
K*f>iciUM navis, 194. 
ExpicUur, 815; consu- 
lar! s, 309, ii. 
Kxlutreddro, 5l. 
Ksigrre lores, 408. 
Exitmm, *20 
Eximcre diom dice n do, 

n. 

Exodr. 1 , 269. 

Bxoniis, 

Kxusu a, 298. 

Ex pen si lai to, 464. 
Expioratoi lie luve-a, 340. 
Expiorowsor, 40. 
Kxquihuus, 481. 
Exeeqniw, 411, imimi- 
lurr, 412. 

Kata « onsulrre, 01, n. 
Extispins, ‘215. 
Extrrturdniarii,209, 312, 
315 

Exuviae, 324- 
lix v err», 420 

r 


I Ker<(litt,270;muuera,42l 
Fen uU 22b, n , 365, 
417; 374. 

FcteulHM, 175 493. 
FermUuni, 8H5 
Fpi strum, 412, 494. 
»riUtt, 71, lob , Conor jv- 
liv®, 272 1 demcali a, 
420, imp* rntivie. 2,3, 
Lot 111 *. Ill 12.1,276. 

1 F» rr* rpfmlsam, cenlu- 
Twin, suffrngiuni vel la- 
bel lam, 79. 

Ferritin reoipere, 287, n. 
Feiulu, 31. 

Fetbeuniiii versus, 28*5, 
Fealties* inter se coin- 
milter* , 18 n. 

Keaium uncilmi urn ,27 1 ; 
lliercotora n, 272, n, 
F-bulnr 221, 356 
Ftdei ■nmniia.orli 52. 
Fid<u comimssuis, 51. 
Fidejussor .spanxii 193 
Fide/n tier loro lolieie, 
490. 


F*b.i, 467. 

FmogII e Afelloni, 289, 

FJm.iU. 

Fubiicae, 3)0, n. 

Kabul., m f.icerc vel do- 

cc-e, 290. 

F.icPin inter uMunque, 
413. turns nuptittles, 
manta:, lugnunift, 11*4 
Facfio alba v.-l aibutu, 
jussjta, veueta, prasi 
na, aurata c*i purpura, 

2i 6 ^ 

Fad tone’s uu-i^ai urn, 
27b; quadi >cari<irum, 
477. 

F„gi, 481. 

Fauuialix mom, 484. 
Falte 27,,. 

Kalin* Circus, 489. 

]Ui 4t4 

Jfm’l.a, 26, 27, 29, 


Faint. trf* emjnoi, insiici* 
lut'io, 49. 

F imuijrrH, 29. 
Fiimol**, 385, n 
Fat.,, 24.}, 258, n 
F.tiitttiri 245. 
tar, 400, 4b6. 
t .irt-um Minin, 409. 
Frrnw, 4b6. 

Fa.ii*,. S, 1*0—93, 108, 
322 .1 '6. 

Fa»u*, 358, 357. 
l v a><- 1 us, 467. 

Fasti, 166, 237 , 274 
t' .iixilires, k [. udairs, 
.Ml', rano. , p*riui r.,93 
Fastixmfnf. 4otr. 

F, sin; it, in, 460; open 
unponere, lb. 

F >u3h 1 linn 2)7, rt. 
t lemalta, 270, i'i 3. 
F.ostus 2»'i 
F 1 vote U.iruis, 146. 

FdViUilUt, 173. 

Fas, 4 1 j , 1 1 iita, 269. 
F< brnuri, '2i,5. 

Fi*« laies vel Ictules, 
219. 29 t 
tell*. Hit 

Fnimnalu vel Ir-imra- 
l,», 357 

Fc irgirr, 457. 


Tides, juajiiiaiiduui, 143 
Fui mines 257. 

Fidiculi, 213. 
l’iduriai ntt. litres, 51 ; 
pater, 42. 

F .In tu duce/r, 433. 
Fimbriae, 361. 

Frmeta, 462. 

Fimus, 462. 

Kncalns glad latores, 282 

Kiscella, 482. 

Fisrus, 121, n„ 171, n. 
Fistuia, 440 , psstoritia, 
29b, n. 

Fish,!**, 377, 460, «. 

F.uhella, 385, n. 

FU S r|la. 473. 

Flagellum, 219, 481 , 
lion. line, ib. 

F.ai’rum, 1M. 

F la men, 4, (6, 950, 251, 
*51 , tlla'is. *39, 400, 

diulw, Marti. tils <tl yus- 

rniails, 25 U , Caesdiia, 
251, 

K laminae, 25“ 

Fiiunines, 236, mmores, - 


Flummln pn.tji, 483. 

Mamin 111 231, n. 

HIP. I, *37. 

Ma.in.purn rel .us, 403. 
F.oia'ia, *71. 
b inmeiitaiia porta 48.). 
Focale ve -is, 337, 858 
Fundi, 46 1 

' m us, £63 454; pctreit- 
iiis, per v 1 g it, 1*28 ; por- 
'Jitiiis, 144, n. 
twin ratores, UJ4. 
hu.im»*r es, 4t> w . 

Fu nnm,l63 ,i arilum.ib 
F(itiiue,4>i3, pi'ipeiuum, 
ib. . •eiuiirtrianu/n,48i 1 
unriitrium 133, 

Folia 438,470. 

Fnllirulus, 0/5. 

Fnllis, 375 , pUgillatori' 
■ts, i*i. 

tuns a-quitatid, 153. 
itt.tij, 4iH) trinu 490 
(.iii.niareinoiuiii, 311, 
, 342. 

1 ceps, 322 
Fords: Loves, ’271* 


Fordiniiis, *71. 

f uremia, 334. 

Fur ps, 419, UureatT,450 
Furl, *7<L, 341, n, 
KurinuU, 58, 75, 101, 
160, n ^ 194, loimntrf* 
slipmaiiouuin volspnn- 
Mittiuitt, 192, «- ; tor- 
mnlsin intendero, 18(1. 
FortiiuUnus, 187. 
Fomiues. 498. 

Fnro irtnivriis, 161, - 1 , 
Forluua rnulieOris, 408. 
Furuli, 448. j 

Foimit, 218, 832 HI; | 
Ap|ut, Anrelimn, Fur-! 
naln 63; < upptlinis, 
490 Ju. 11 . in vii, l>3. 
magnum, Nervas, Rn- 
m.inuin, tiiplux, veins, 
491* ; et tu m cuius age- 
re 131, n. 

Kurus, 3**b. 
tnsaa ,\M, 

Kox-iH, 831, n, 

Fiamn ii.jmpre, cnneu- 
tt-io, sc. ipiiie, 482 , 111. 
Pttt >. ib 

Fnenuni, 461 , mordere, 
482. 

Matres .imbarvales, ar- 
valPH, 249. 

Frigid, irmrn, 378, 360. 
Kan II ns, 397. 
tiunie r>ci *, :«quatis 
Iror.libits, 321, n. 
tructnarium, 472. 
tnn (uatiiiv, 49. 

K rui in s, 433. 
t ruge cl » « Ua midi, 173. 
Fiiiges salsat, 360, n. 
FtmtiPiiia, 4b8. 
t ruinrnlai .* u40. 
Fiuninntsi ms ca’.’-n, 60 
Frunic.iiuin .it,pmk,325, 
phi p t urn dr cumuli uin, 
ini,/ 1 alum, bl>, 

Frul’-U., 462, 

F r*UM5P», 470, 

1 111 air, 452, * 1 , 
turalae .^62. 

Fueus 362. 

I t upiliiwi ii, 31. 

, FUftitivi, Ui. 

Fuli.ru, 373. 

Fulltime crdliiipre, 363. 

Ku l n , »n, Jt21, n. 
l*i man urn 3VJ.F..,3U3,n 
Funi'p us 454, 
h umilcs cur*' i,l 18 , mpil, 
431. 

Fcimlia 4)3 
Ftmambuii, «>«, r, 

Fundi, i5, j’uj.uli, 57. 
Fundiiurvs, Kalvaies, 
&tc , 301, «. 

Fundus, ti.Ueri 57,6). 
Fuutbi ia jnattf, 422, n, 

F une is mulct iva, l.xilo, 
147. 410. n 
F’mipr® 4 18. 

Fattens duminus,41.), n. 
Furies, 343,346 , *|*>i ms 
lum susiiripiii, Jtl, n. 
FunesUi*, 243, 

FuiipUi, 472. 

Funus,4l 1 ll3,omtmm 
vel inmiaturiifii, 112, 
indict ivnm.crnauniiin, 
consui/iip, jiraeiuritini, 
Inuuipkxlt^ puLliuim, 


co'latlvum, Uetean, 
ii.tiis/uiiuum, plplMil* 
um, cummune, Toleare. 
411. 

Fur nee manifpstus, 196. 
Furcu, 30, 474; expel, 
leie, C|loere v**l exiru 
den*. 475. 

Fiucifer, 30. 

FufUiila, 474. 

Fu.es, it)3. 

Fuii-c, 229. 

Fiiriuin coiieeptum, 157, 

145. 

Fiiauma, 882. 

Fusies, *19, n. 
Kustuariiini, 219, 329 
Fusus, 452. 

Q 

Osbinns clnclus vel ouF 

tus, 61 . 

(4n.bai.etus 365. 

(4 ilbani inmes, 3I<5. 

Cl .ilea, 805, 366 
Wiilei iculunt, 368. 

U.i It rus, ‘238, n. ,805,300, 

..6a 

W« III, *253. 

(mliia ivgnta, 8a 
U.tllica:, crepidae, .<53. 
(lullicmium, 2*|U. 

Onllma, del 
(ialJmarnitn, 454. 
Clausapa, 357, d/5, n. 
OpIiiiiix persj icua, 457 ; 

vel geritieu. 4J1, 
Uemm/t, 306, n. 

Oe mum , v, ‘2sll 
Genesis vel genii 111 », 244 
1 4e ui, tits lentils 405, n. 
Uenetliiiucl, 244, 

Gt’iiiR'a, 467, 470. 
Urmtus, '23d 
(sens, 85, musts, 350. 
Utnu-s, 2b-27 n. 
Gentile s, 25,40, n., 53, 
w., 56, u. 

(1 put ii. iia, 59, », 

Oenua inceruie deun.in, 

a-'a 

I'l^n/f, 480. 

Ueruil, 474 475. 
liesiumi 376 
Gear nil.. tore* 385. 
GUdiutwr pliirui.sritm 
naim.ium, ,td» 
Giu/lia’ur/ s snppoai tii, 
suUliiitu, pu.Hilnlitu, 
lisiialct in dinar ii.iaier- 
vhiii, incnuial.i, *2 eS 8, 
Kmc uiisswine, 26J 
Glfiilittl.n ic saline, 881. 
Uladiatornim, *261. 
Giadius^lO? ; srl gUdium 
; dainnali, 261 plunubea 
g Indio jugular 1 , ib. 
Graiva, 490, > 1 . 

Illiittiuu, 225. 

rA-.-«.v.r Ait'?** aasi. 

Glebs 16*1, «- 

Glelucadsfinrrli, 88 
G 1 i.i,i mm, 469. 

G/ubus vel o^bls, 822. 
Gmmersrp, 458, ).. 
riiorin,.issiu>nx, 185. 

G iun in. turps, 446. 

U '«du* 298, n., 433 , da. 
jpcii.., 3.8, n.; niiinx- 
rls, 316, u ; primus bn* 
noris, 121 , vel nedilix, 
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SS3, n. ; •cnmoriua. 4. 
(ti®cp mnr* bibere, 397. 
OraSCOUtOJlH, 260. 
L'pui»par«ia, 103. 

(li.immalioi, 33. 
(Irapliiarium, 4*12. 
(irnphinm, 440, 442. 
(frail® v«l chantes, 225. 
(lrati;irum actiouea,259. 
(Iralulutio, 322, *. 

Ui vgurn indites, 307, n. 
Hre.-es, 460. 

Grcbuus, 4 '13. 
Ouberunculum, 341.343. 
(lubernator, 343, 34b. 
(luaUtio vel glottis, 363. 
tiusUtor lain, 3s J. 
GuiUiiu, 264. 

(4u I his 380. 

(lyumnsui, 361, n.,419. 
Uymnasiu rclius, 27b 
OymniUMUin, 273, U'f), 
Hynimci Bgune#, 270, n, 
(fymiuiaophNtai, 411. 
IWaiMfMv, 466. 

(4 1 imccuni, 455. 

(Jypasti pede*, 36. 

II 

H S. 429,432. 

Habe tibl tua* ret, 407. 
H.ibeiln, 31. n. 
llnlip itx*, 48.’. 

If jbnrri cuimim, 115. 
Hindi, 182. 

If itsredcm nuiirupare,49. 
ll.*5) pile* aaceinJontcs, 

, oilulei aU*«, d«D».cn- 
deutrt, 62 ; teoundi 51. 
ll.ii.pditd* Jncetii, 44; 
ft ik* sacris, 66. 

Hu i»<l)inii>tu .idire, 52 
H m * ilildUt cibuo, 52. 
Hut,' 'mil), 461. 

Him., A 51. 02, n.; 
lid in i irius, 51, 3.1 R, ; 
t« jh i«‘, iMIlilM, 63 . | 

Ilyin r WiO. 

H a i or, 4 .70. 

Mfliioii 215. { 

H ii'papones, 319. 

If .i, pavum Z7\ 375. | 

Huru»fp* lutrmtti, 246. 
H.ui.spu e«, 2 15. 

H,V lit) , lull, 2 5. ; 

H.m i, J ,47 lit 1 *; punt, | 
324. Hv*> hasla, aM. 
fimluiM coiiani, 3M I 

H.irMi, m. .(Ot>, 3A J 
312. 31,', 318, ,'U 
Hastiui* { riniua, 403. 
Hatic r ui>i, 48. t. 

H< lhluK ii lea, 267, k. 

H«*.cuio. U7. 

Heller, 4.9. 4 

HnliiKniitlnuc, 456. 

He la, 347. j 

lli‘i.. iiim, 236 

Hi mnnino, 4.17. 
Heiuunailft 425. 
Hepirres, .'3S. 
Hemaoere fniniH.ini^S, 
Horn:® IruiiCi 22b. 

H «nu uli, 275. 277. 

H caper IdeR, 450, 

Hi* It* run, 100, n 
H«xd|)burii«, 175. 

H R.iplioi um, 412, 
Hcaeifa, 3.W. 
HibeuidniU, 316, n. 
Hu'irt, 230. 


Hi vr on loos, 270. 

Milana, 271. 
Hippugag®, 340. 
HippaiftuPa, 340. 
Hippodrumi, 469. 
Hippopera, 474. 
Htflrliuiea, 268, 413. 
Holocauitum, 261, 
Holographum. 60. 
Upload ica veatia, 864, 
Homo pei se copnitux, 
25 , ante rnuau, 108. 
HnuShtua, 1 lb. 
Honorarium, 135, 390, 
n. , dei urioiMtua, 63, n. 
Honorariui. 103. 
Honorati, 102. 
Hoplonurhi, 282. 

Hora hiberna, arsis noc 
He, sertiraa,ocUva,269 
Hot®, 2J0. 

Hmdeuni, 467 hordeu 
nasci, 326, n. 

Hiirub gift soUria,269,n. 
Horoscopus, 244. 
Horreum, 463, 

Iforlatur, 347. 

Horti prnsili s. 459, n. 
Hurtuft vel ortua, 459 ; 

H/ipuis, 4C0 
Horreum, 468. 
HoapasJiBi , cilililui.SSt) 
Hospital* cub.cuJurwJbJ 
fi'ispitaiia, 38.1. 
Hiihpitia, 46, n,, 497. 

1 1 ua pi Hull), 362, 36. J. 
Hudra, 34. 

Hoalj# 2bO, an bar* 

vaiir 2i’.'. 

Mosiilia, 7. » 

Humare, 411. 

Hyadcs, 162. 

Hybridwi, 402. 
Hyiueuxns cun ere, 405. 
Hymene-ua, 105. 

II ypocuuaton. o78. 

Hy pud icUncaitni, 443, 
liypodicimua, 4 b'», 
flrpufc®*, 423. 
Hypuaineiiiuta, 4 43. 

I 

laspis, 336, n. 
ldiogruphus, 443. 

1 klut, 2t7* 

'Illicit, Up*IV°<i 
l*|,oipi.Aa««s,-^iaKTUi ( 2d 1 

Ivtiubilns, 25. 
li'iiuiumta, 109, 220. 
UiM't, 419. 
m<*r itimi, 402. 

IUustr. s, 21, 125. 
Iiiii(pnei, 25. 

1 in mill are, 2nd. 

Imuioii, 308. 
lu-pd^ea 450. 
Jni|H*iidiiim, 433. 

1 in(K'raiiir, 18 67, n. 136, 
141). Ill, 222 
linpnaioiea, 91. 
lin|K*i uluria uiajcaUa, 
14 -. 

lnt;KM alum 60. 
Inipenum, b8. l3f, 

137, 30s), proroRAin, 
13', r.. 

linpp.ntum, iiiaviftura- 
lum eel, 2ll. 
Iinpliivmm, 220, 453. 

1m pul ilia, 109. 
Iwpubtsiea, 31, m. 


Imus, 372. 

Inaugurate, 73, n. 
Inauguratio, 43, 243. 

Ina urea, 863. 

IncptiduirU, 163. 
InoetiluoeL, 402. 
Inceelua, 402. 

Inulia, 463> 

Incmctus, 855. 

Inriti, 898, ad incitaa 
redai tua, ib, 

Irirlarnare, 409, n. 

Inruui reddeie versus, 
4)0. 

Incur),!, 109. 

Index, 191, R. 
l'lrlicara, 191. 
ludirljo, 00. 

Jndlctua aenatus, 7, 
J/idi'/ites dn, 231. 
(ndoiiiiiutn, d02, n. 
ludueluifl, 356. 

I » lamia, 220. 

I ii fnm is uer, 485, W. 
liifauslua, 243. 

I ufe I ik, 243. 

Inlerijj, 421, 422 ; Iufe. 
rns lerre, nntterc, 421. 
lonciutin, 202. a, 
Infrerjuentes. 328. R. 
Inriilw, 219, 260, n. 

lllgeiiui, 28 
Injuria auinina, 1M. 
lujitriw* Invtoiea, 196, n, 
litix ulare, 47), «. 
Inormatio. 471, n. 
iniiOU iu&uni, 51. 
Inquiiini, 82, «, 1C. 
InacnptiQ, 46, asl, n, 
lnernptwt, .*L»- 
Insv’uo navium, 312. 

I n Ditto 470. 

loanei^ere, 260, n. 

> lustitu, 35). 

Inaliliirea, 19k 
tii4lv.uU, 133, n. 

I Instill., 133. 

IneulMi, 45, 48, 449. 
Inautuiti, 46. 
lio.iiit.is 332. 

1 1, lent io iicimriia, 187. 
Inlert edr, a, 113, 114; 
seiittlda conauiio, 15, 
omnibua artit, 92. n. 
iuteicoasiunc deauiere, 
HI. n, 

!■ i'*rdicere, 108. ltW, «. 
Hub 

1 r.icrdicU. 103. 
inicrdiaiu., 189, n . , 
aqu® et iuui«, *ddd. 

Ii lerluri Hi bo no, 167, u. 
Intel liiqm, 104. 
Imerptfiea, 72, jurta, 
155, aarrorum, 2J4. 
luten egnum, 91, n. 
IiKerrnx, 6, 70, 71, 86, 
S», 91. 

InterM jrntio 192. 
Inleiuki, J5b. 1 

lutes lab ile 6, 214, 220. 
lnlestutua, 53, n. 
liiloneua, 2-7. 
Involucra, 4.i9. 
lr« m alia oomk, 12. 
Irpex, 404 | 

In inure pocn.nti, *rol ! 
multiam, In. 
lselastici hull, 279. 
lauiitni, jSI. 

I ller , 45, ». 


J 

Jactus, 39B, n . ; peaal- 
mus V. dsimiosua, V«*» 
nereua v. ba*ilicua,898. 
Janicuturia, 483. 
Janiculum, 484. 

: J mu i tor, 450, 451. 

1 Janitricea, 450. 

Jjnua, 449, 45). 

Japix, 473. 

Jecur sine (.Spile, 261, n. 
J Jent.iculum, 370. 

J u be re legem vel r of,, 
tionem, 76. 

Judex, 197 ; qnaslionis, 
20H, 209. 

J ml it ,i I tun facer* vel 
tulvera, 208, 

Judicem lerie alkui, 
199; ejera.e, 200. 

Judwea. 91. 101,103 121, 
1*16, 157, 159, 170, » 

I 171, 209, dare, 199; 
cdere, 2)3 ; pidanei, 
0U ; aeierti, 198. 
Judiria, I'll , ceniuoi- 
viraliu, 199, w. ; eaer- 
cere, 103, n.; private, 
185, pubiira, 1$9 
Juiiirluiu, )86, 197, n ; 
da.ru v«l reddue, 16tv, 
t..\ ex albo, lost W-V 

K« e t* reruperatoi bn*, 
ldy, fierdueltioni*, 76, 
quydriiptex \fFL 
J«ku 838,341,802. 
Jugxlea equi, 481. 
Ju.se.iii, 481 . 

JuVlum, 480, 461. 

Jiniuiiue, 2' 0, 261. 
Jue,um, 401, *. 45i, 46:1, 
464, 4’ i , igiiunuuio- 
sum, 453 , suliire, »*.to 
jugn cusrr re, fiv. 4 7 . 
Jumenut funuieria ve! 

• Nicinitne, 474 ,ilb. 

.1 1 1 >iter nidi era. 2.1 J. 1 
Jui a Huiva emuiere, 151 { 
iriidere 8! 2, n. aan* 
yvn.ii vel (cgnutioma, 
l.*U 

Jut are vn acta iropera- 
loi is, 1 U, n.j in \r-xi r, 
00, «. ; in verba, 27, 
60 W 14 , «• 

Juiati homines, 213. 
Jure ise*le»e, 188, n. ; 
resaio, 47 , vucat® 7i . 
Jurulicus Alexandrine 
tiviut.a, 134. 

J u> is enUurca ve) rnn* 
dilores, 155, cnnaatl), 

151 , diacipliiiu, intei- 
hgeutia, inieiprelatto, 
pviill, pudielorH pc- 
r.lus, 151 w. , reguitp, 
155; Sstudiofti, 151. 
Juriadnio, 88, 134, n, 
li>7 185 

Jus, 41, H8, n 130 ; X,- 
lurum, 151, appbea- 
tiuiiis. 64, aiijiuiBHiHi, 

mispicuirum, l.i) , huxi- 
)ii. 111; belliuini vel 
bull), (»i rinOiuaruni, 
151, (,eu uls, 53 , 1 1 v Ip, 
151, 1j 5 , civile h )«vi. 
(mum, iffl . riR iian*, 
Jd, */, 56, uviunt 
V«l civile, corumunu, 
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150, conmib'l, 39 Labrum, 373, n. 1 15, i*.; friunenUri®, *' primus prucimut, turn- 

coueuatudima. 151 , di> Lanerna, 352, 1)69, n. 115; luanoinii, 132,1 nu«, 14/. 

sere, 101. 3117, n.j di- luiciuitt, 850, 360, h. municipal®*, 61, 133; 1 Lictpias, 147. 

acre, redriere, vel dare, Lucoinium, 8i8, U?9, real*, 129, scribero, Ltgamlna, 802. 

1 ni ; divmiuti, 150 . do- 060, n. 180, n, ; labehariu) , 77 j Ligna acapna, 4M. 

in i tdi, 19(1, dotmwli 1«- LaCunana, 457. tribualiws, 160; veudL Ligo, 40,1. 

gilnni, SO, Mtxnuuid Lacus, 3WH. tionii, vuriunm, hiaut- Ligulu, 85fl, 394. 

Inbunorum, 118, ieui- Lima, 260, 357. ilx, pucmuluro, 15 i. JLlguUe, 4.i7* 

alo, Klarianuai, )5i ; A»«v*tr*nMrw ***^*,431 Imgibus soi.uus, 146. Li.iu, 332. 
fundi, 43, N. , genllllta Lana, 458; Jjiuuu car- Leg in, 1. 804. Lima) labor, 440. 

t>« at familial, o'J , gun- par®, Ac , U>. Legitlun, 403. Ldou® opus, 410, 

tiuiu, 150; honor*/ ium, Lund's, 366, Legiiimu&^l , *enalu*,7 Limbus, 34 1, n. 

100, 102; honor urn, 63, Lanlhci, 452, L®guleiua, 187. Limit®*. 468,472. ogm- 

65, hospital, 382, hu- Lai.isU, S6l, Legumina, 460, 467. rum,l7i; decumanl 47 ). 

maimui, 150', imuglnnm, Lanugo. 307, A. L«mbi, 340. Lineu alba, 273, **- 

163; intsrendi, 41b, n.; Lain, a74; sulurn,28S. Loiiuusci, 361. or*, 896. 

In r®, IBS,**.; llalwum Ltpiill,21b, Lcuiurea, 413, Lmtaa, 337, 373, 360. 

ftO, 44, 57, 50, Lalli, LapidiBus eo»p*riri,339. Lumun*, 1171. Lialeimnt, 452. 

B0, 37 — 59 , legi', legi- La; is, 4»6 j utbux, 374 , Lenoomia, 803 Liuteum lorale, 373. 

liiiitiin exigent, 131 , !<• specularm, 457. Lens, 407. L in Ires, 387. 

berm legalioms, 1J.>; Luqueai is, 4J>7, Lonlee, 319. Luiuut, 4'»7. 

lib<*ria:i*, 30; liberta- Lnqucuni, 263. Lenticula, 361, n. Liquet, 31b*, raihi non, 

t is imininulum, 37 ■ Lures, 48, 144, 230, 263, Lenuncuh, 840. 203. 

munupn, 47, uil.lum, 371,353,361,400. Leporarium, 430. Lua, 464, 408. 

53, 54 , mortuum inter. Lai m urgantes, 307. Leinm*, 413. l.n me, 4b4, 4C5. 

endi, 43, n. ; nmutm Larv®, 415. Leuear giilon, 463. LlUre, 336, 421, tliia, 

vel naiurule, 150, we Larvuti, 245. Lex, 140, 150, 152; La- 261, ». 

cosHitudmis, 1^2, uexi, Lsieru. dll, a. 312, n. IU o( 1'usia, 75 ; anna- I.item avlimare, cmn- 

47; pul Miliums, *12, pa- Laieranus mom, 481. he, 60, annua, 1 0 1 ; ponere, UijuJiciire, 20J, 

Inum, 30, pwutiOuMin, Lalic.avil, 307. Lulliulua, Chrifiiuna, suarn lawei e, 204. 

13i , pofiuii, 15, »i. ; Lutilundia, 4,0, *. 152, t'm ueiia, tilt , ru* Liteia damnulnriJ, »a- 

pusiimjiim, 57, pin:* L.ilmi Julian), 35 ; su rials. Hi; Juba, 56; lularil, ti isua, 21>>. 
didii rum, 1M ; pimtu nu 57, lacuna, 36; regia, 30 ; 1/Her®, 444; laumalO:; 

rum, 101, n.. 151 , rela- LaimiUS, 57. **iicli«stins, vnuerwbl* 32d,n. 

tiuiiu priuiH, tectia; Laliuiu velua etnoruoa, Its, 152 ; Villia, h0. Liturstus, 30 

quartai el qu ntas, 10. 57. Lex alia, 413. lutes di> iuien\ 129, n. 

pm stum, 130, «, , pro- Lutrunes, latruncnli,308 Lilw, 331. _ Liii^atm *, 160, n. 

vinciuriim vel pruvin Lalu* clavu*, 4, 6, 00, Ltbamma piimu, 2fil. Liugatnres, ln7, n 
cialr, JU ; publics rjm- 350 .422, tenure, 26b, )»• Ltbare diis, d61- n. Li i*. ninlevt.itiu, Hit), 

land , b, n ; publicum. Lauds tio, 215, 414. Lila.t* dapre .>61. latuui, 242, 314, J15, 

15n, i» ; Quirnium, 39, Laudutnre*, 215. Libudo, 2u0. Lis*. 3)3* 

151, jegiii, 152, reli Laui'iraun, 21T2. Libellu, 427. Liitvium, 360. 

guuna, 151 , iitHuanuin, Lhui ea, 326, n, Llbelh, 444; imw.a* LuCuni, 265. 

152 , fcacruriuu, 53, 35 ; Laureate lures, 450, tons, 19, 162; ’.in Ilia Lfw-iiunea imiureiw, 

■aCto«.tiuia> pulestalis, Luumiuiiulw, 273 coi.si^n.u*, 2ld. lob. u. 

114, sacrum, ]&0, l^iu.goii in'natcs, 45(1. Libel, us 121 , n- 205. n. Lnrutamenla, 44 u . 
n., 151 , script mu, 120, Laui us, 470. n-einucLils wl rniuv Loculus, 410, 413. 

H., 131. 152,11., 153 , Lsutumur, 35, n. 21S. ns ,s. 444. n. , pnstula. Lncuples, 41.1 . 

aeiidtui iuni, 150; su l- Lecti, 412, trich .isn’t tiMiutn, 211, Locus consuls 1 1 «, i>73. 

tiagti, 88, e., 53, 35, vei dncubUtnii, 872. Inbt-r, 4J6, 414; barha- LoUicuIj 
suiumus, 151, tear a Lei tics, 473 ; (irtopho lus, 86^, niusteus.dSb. Lodia. d73> 

meiiti rt basiediiaLis, ms, Ac., 412. L, tiers ha, 270. 271. Lois, 462. 

89, tnbtnuius |iet<‘iuh, Letlica-, 412. Libert, 27 ; legidmi, il- Lone*, 2»3, w. 300, 331 

112, n, ; triutn iihcru In'ctitsrli 412,475, leo* h gilnni, n.iiutsles, spa Loucali, s07. 

rum, ]74, lutelss, 29, ucanaiuni coj purs el m, adult «>i mi, incus tu- Lnruui, ,i5b, n. 

58, a. ; m jus rdpere, casiia, Lb 0*1,9112. 1 joi»», 263. 

165, n. ; vucate, 116, Lei tu#twimutn, 239,376. Llhrrtas 33. Luteiva, -*0, 81 , post*. 
*1,185,1) Lerio/vs, HU. Liberti, J&, r tores, 21. 

J jsjuramlum, 302. l.«viuv, 371, d73 ; genis- LiimrtmS, 4, 28. Lur.ma, 222, 

JuaU, 411, lis, 4«ft, n. Liuertiniis mill's, )S5, >w Luciit, 277, a. 

Justilu, 161. Legart'anquem sit»,l33. Libitinm qumstus, 4J0, LiiUiia, 422. 

Just ilium 273, 42L J«i;dL 501); (. an.ans.137 Libiunam viurc et eva- Luo us, 258. 

Justus eq di utus, 8(1 L Ltnjauu libera, 17, 133, tiers, 409. Lndere dst itim eapul- 

J u vents, 23. 1 wi. Liuninani 40(1. sim, idplnn, 37b. 

K Legatus, 133, 310. Libo Ltn, 3<1. Lu.ti Apollinures, 272; 

Lege agere, 1 17, inter- Libia, 481, 425, 430; Ctres.es, 27 1 ; eneen- 
K lfnda; Grssfat, 269; togure, 211 . mi, 162, n. aquaria, 404; per Ase ses, esiraordin*niAt74, 
seat*, 2ti7 Legetn nbii'gare. ami- et libram. 42, 49, in .pm vel Kiimaiii, Au- 

k»r+*Tfim/i»ra, &4>. qusie, vfilare vel non ’ L b.urii, 110, 4 lb, gusulcs, 272; (’set, 

K a rm<pva »>•«., 345. aoci p>re, tlerogare, ju Librarmm, 446. ^89, piseaturii, 272, 

K.A.ner^j, «>47. here, ubr iwgare, lubrsiius, 443. si emu, 268, w. ; seen- 

406. subiugare, 79 Lhn slur, 494. late*, slut », vulivi, '274. 

Ksmpoe, 4&4, *161, n. Leges 153, 137—182, Libripens, 42, 40. Luidio um Cscuui, 2U). 

Kx. 315. agrsrue, 115, censor,*, Liliroruin ouiicl)in*iO'.‘e* Lu.lu, 413. 

Kev/iir. iib5. 152, ouusu.ures, 130, vel LumpsciOree, 44C. Luduums, 289. n. 

Kmttm*, 450. curiatai, 129, decent. Libruiu evulvure, 441 Ludu* Tinjw, 279 ; ad 

K*iU*, Izj, vtruie*. 131, 153, 130 , Libi, 4 7 d. ludiira daiunstl, 38L 

* de levando iteiioit'.UB, Liuui, 191 ; digito, ib. Lcgubt ia euiuare, 422, a 

n ; de novis ubuht, Licia, 452, 433. Lu uuua, 494. 

Lkildiana vel Lavicana 113, riuoOeritu ubuUn Lwiiaior, 191, n. Luua,!i3U,8l8- 

pdrlu, 485. rum,130 l 19ti;fueii)biea l Incior, 148; poaitaiuut* Lujiaia peU)*,pl*nU,if 
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Lnnitlct, 245 . 
impaia frwnwu 482* 
Lupprcal, 252. 
JUipeie.iha, 237, 270. 
Luperci, 2b i, 

Lupi, 482. 

1/upinmn, 467. 

Lupus, 384. 

Lustraro, 69. 

Lustricris die*, 27. 
Lustrum, 8, 6, 69, 70 ; 
rondure. 1 Id, ft 
Lutftum Anniroeuro, 403, 
Lymphati v«l Lyinphittw 
ci, 849 , nmmm .uirl, ib 
Lyiiiphaticus pavor, 845 
M 

Mac- Mum, 490. 
Miu.rnculU, 4J9. 
Mactaeate 260. 
Mncure, 200. 
lUsuades, 220. 

Matmsna. 273. 

ALiueie*, 232, 34(1, 443; 
aiitnntsionutn, 454 ; ol* 
b'fiii, 241 , 21b , vo i 
(Hiitvivii, 397 , cun*>, 
*iO , pquilum, Oil, 127, 
*». J2tt, «. 129, n, , tno< 
rum, ill ; itatib, 340 , 
puruU, 125, 120, n.; 
■i>CI*lrfll4, 22. 
ftlegisiiarmt curulrs 89, 
*b 7 ; rKtruonlnidiu.ttS , 
in 'lore#, (injure* unit. 
»unt miitoro* militia* 
r»r 89, orduiarn 6"i, 
onlitiarii minores, 1 22. 
Me.'tmii rqiuiom, 1*4, 
««' mm, u4u, olhcio- 
rum, Mcriruorum, 125. 
Majesitttls rrint«n, 1U.1, 
134, 1 71. 

Main, 381. 

Mallei, 451. 

Malleoli, 47 1. 

Malleus, 281, », 
AlaiUbaMiruiti, 381. 
Mains, ill, n 313, 

Mjlii, «*)»&, 4 1, oj. 

Mam palm, 48, 17, 192 
Manmnes, 5a, 151 . con- 
ducii <‘t redeinpu, 808. 
Mam i|.i res, 44, 
Manciple, 2i>, 22, x 
Mam ipimn, 4h, 47. 

Mann a i a, 132, n. 

Mane, 209. 

Mam-# 415, 418. 422; 
rite c nil ere, 409. 
Maugoue#, 88. 

Mamc«' 2111,350, n. 
Manns, 4(5. 

MuiilCUlft, Mill. 

MauipuUres, 307, a 
Mauiuuliu, 304, 318,319. 
Mansio, 3J0 
Man* nines, 197. 

M,mtica, 47 1. 

M <1111 in , 3*5, n. 
ALnuleati 355. 
Manumntpro, 3.1. 

M.inus, 398, n., In) ec- 

tm, 188, ><. 20,1 , m aim 
omnia gfttoiuurc, 129; 
m.umm cnnserore, 163. 
Mappa, 375, a. 

MnrceUm, 135, 

Mart nil, 451. 

Marge, 463. 


Margarita, 45, n. 363, n. 
Margiiuri, 496. 

M#t glues, 496. 

Murium. 388, n, 

Marra, 4Wi 

Mara exlramurancas, 

273. 

Mursupium 226, it. 
iVl i as a plumbra, 282, ft, 
M.ulic m, dll. 

Mmmg, 481. 

Mater familias, 401. 
Materia vuis, 472. 
Alailimnal'oi, 244. 
Mutri,i» 272. 

AtiUnmi, 400. 
Matrimonii reuauciallo, 
408. 

Matrona, 851, 401, 

Matronal!^ 270. 

Maua, 37. i. 

Mausoleum, 422. 
MaaniiimiUiii, 386. 

At rtiuslmus, 50, n. 

Medic*, 467. 

Minimi, 33 
Med minus, 437. 
M.'ijftriualia, 272. 
MruiuH, 372. 
i Ategnlesift, 27 1, 
Mei.incbu.ici, 245, a. 
Membrane, 4.19. 

Meuse nurmnrua, 374, 
ft. ; upmi.t, prlrna. 374, 
383, aecuiida, 376 .>b3 , 
altera, 385. 

I Men**;, 374, 386 , imr* 

I qublea, 374. 

I Meusuni ..jrjynermet au 
Jer re, 374 
Monsarii, 434. 

Mansi* V mens 2*15, in* 
teicatdrlj v,d Alaoedo* 
nn us, 265. 

Menstruum, 91. 

Menu hi#, 394. 
MercaturiiS naves, 340. 
Mcreriuru, 30, n . 
Alerce#. 433; pur, 282. 

' Ipremle, 970. 
Meretures, 401. 

5Wga, 468. 

Mer-nes, 468. 

Mend mm, 282. 
i.eridies, 209, 480. 
Mentin it^LK, 497. 

W«roi«»»Vi -U2. 

Meta, .75, priiiu,&o.276 
Aletaiun'a, 310, oltt, n, 
Me tret «, 4.16 
Metropolis 124. 

Mich re digit is, 399. 

.Miles, 1; umnuiularls, 

aia 

Militare sea, 426 
Miiinw rommoda, 330, 
n., tnutiitio, 328, 
priemia, itJU, ft. 

Alil.e, Wb. 

Milliaiium, 436; #ure- 
nm, 490. 

Mim igraphl, 295, «, 
Mimue, 293. 

Mina, 420. 

Mm®, 425. 

Mm-rvaiie, 271. 

M minim tn*, dbi 
Minifilralur, '-02. 
Mtnistri, U5 147, 237, 
3H5; quAstoris, 10 1 
Nmoret, 99. 


Minium^ 18a, «. 446; 
vnr punas ura, 362. 
Mirniilionea, 282. 
Missio, 281, u.; cansa* 
na, gratiosa, honest#, 
ignominiosa, jusia.330. 
Missus, 277. 

Milnlle, 362. 

Alitrus, 362. 

Moderator, 482. 

Modn, 4dti. 

Modioluft, 480, ft. 
Alodiporutor, 397. 
Moilius, 31, ft, 348,437. 
Alois salsa, 260, «. 
Molybdls, 345. 

340. 

MotmU, 428. 

Monilia, 363,462. 

Mono podium, 374. 
Monoxyhi, 337, 

M'.jistr u, 240, 
Alomunus, 484, 
Monuineuta regia, 239 
Monumenlum, 4J9; lu»> 
ruditarium. 416. 

At nra lore#, 273. 

Mm but cotniLia.]#, 75 
Atores major urn, 130, n. 
Moi tones, 386, n. 

Morra, d »9. 

Mur*, 2J0, 229. 
i Ain* inajornm, 183. 
Moton® cumardid:, 290. 
Alnvere equestri onlnte, 
22, vel ejuftie, 5, 107, 
ft. , stHiatu v. tribu, U*y. 
Mace a, 11,5. 

Mulls, 219; mulct® 
timn rave crrlalio, vel 
irmgeiio, ^06. 

Muir Mai ism, 475. 

Mono, 462. 

Mnllua, 304. 

Muisiuu, 383. 
Muliaiiimm argenlum, 
120 . 

Alundui muliebris, 860. 
Munera, >117, rntJrUria 
espere, Gl. 

M liners imt, 280, 

Muon urn mdiuim, 329, 
Munta v, munera r«. 

K ra, 38, o. , pan# 

III, 68, m. 

Man if ipps, 38. 

Municipal, 38, 61. 
Mutuftces, 313. 

Munu», 21, n. 48. 

Mur tens, 384. 

Mure*, 365, 469. 

Mu.rs, 39ti, 

Mu* cm I, 335, n. 336. 
Mueruin, 447; r. miUt* 
vuin opus, 457. 

Musivus liber, 338. 
Mnstum, 388. 

Mui.u nines, 497. 

My rot lima, 371. »■ 

'lyopa roues, 340. 

Aly.t®, 2i3. 

Myslenuin, 223. 

N 

Nxnta, 413, 

Vena polls, 485. 

IS arddflt, 3si,n. 
N.i*tnrtium, 362, n. 
Nutatiu, 376* 

Nat urates fill 5, 402. 
Naudema, 316. 


Naalnm, £33, n. 
Nnumachk, 860, fu 89. 
Nanmacbiarii, 280. 
Nautas. 345, n. 

Nuulea, 342* 

Nautioiu clamor, 317 
N&valaa socii, 345. 
Naval. a, 345. 348, n. 
Navarclti, 348, 

Nave# actu&rijBw 340 
ttrat®, 344; win on#' 
n®, 342; belli era, 844 
eaudraari®, 337 , ce 
lerea. Liburcas, 810* 
Jwngaa, 338, 341, n.S44, 

rinrcatorifts, dec , 340; 
octo, nuvem, decora or* 
dinuui vel versdum, 
338 , Onerari®, ib. 
rostrat®, 844; airtrli *, 
3^7 ; cecttE vet constra* 
'Jt&, 345, »ubducere tl 
reiictrre, 348. 

' Nevkiulariam Taeore^MC 
i Navu niator, dlti. 
Nsvigia vdiha, 337, 
Navis domiuoff, excrci* 
tor, ma^mter, 191; 
nrvtnna, 342, n, 84ti. 
Nefasti, 274; n«(a*lif 
v, ntrii airbus, 7, e. 
Ne«#tt|)riiiii gestnr, 194 
Nepc# discinctu#, 355. 
Neptuuuli*, 272. 

Nero, 452, ft. 

Nervas, 219. 
Nessotropnium, 459. 
Neurubat®, 2! '6, n. 

Nexi, 03, m. 4(1. 

Nexum vel -ua, 46, 47. 
Nidi, 448. * 

Mils. 460. 

Nivel jjuirites, 387. 
Nobiles, *35. 
Nobilissimu#, 125. 

N i>d u# Hercutnus, 103. 
Noineojib, 43-1 ; dele ire, 
211, a.; Lai in urn, 67, 
Nomenclatar, 72, m. 
Nomina tacere, esigera, 
expbutre,5[r. I3 l , lam- 
qusm baton# uia mo* 
nmut, .15, 454. 

N onuimri, 79. 

Non®, 267. 

N ota ergeuti, 127; mei a 
ceasoria. 109; t herm 
388. 

Nil i®, 146, 154* 

Notuni, H(J, 440. 
Notarrua, 442. 

Not®# mure re, 107, ft. 
noli# exnpere, 14b. m. 

N ulus, 475. 

N«vp*r*uk, 260. 

Nov® tubul®, 40* 
Novel®, 465. 

Novella, 164, u. 
Ni'vftiidiale, 4i0. 
Novendin®, 287. 

Novi homin**#, 2). 
Novinuio Hiventum.'lbJ 
No* concubia, intern* 
neata media, 269. 

Nux® dare, 196, ft 
N u bent i# utensil is, 40 f. 
Nubere. 493. 

Nabiiariuin, 468. 

Nuce# rellntjuere, 405; 
•pargaie, ib. 

Nuclei pinei, 384. 
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Nuqaa, 413. Orbea, 87*, (kc ere Paludareontnm, 310. 

Nuiinna l»gu«iam, 819. vet volvere, 822. Paludatua, 133, 

Nummi terrati, 42S. Oichestitt, 6, 298, 299. ludati dunes, 810. 
Nummulani, 434; vel Orciui, 33; sennloret ib. P*lu*,373. 
pecuniae apectalorea, Orciuiann apondo, 412. Pampiiure,%2. 

Ordeura. 487. Pampinanuin, 472. 


Paludamantnm, 310. Peculator, 188, n. 
Paludatua, 13d, n,\ t*a» Petuilatua, 138, «. 
ludati dunes, 810. Paculium, 31, 40; car 


Nummua, 426, 427 ) ad | Ordinarii gladiatorcs, Paticratiawtas 483. 


sign* depnsitus, 12U, 


Irene® 41. 

Pacuniu, 131; slguau, 
425, n. ; jicruniam ot- 
cupare, ponere,3cc.4d 1 . 


asper, rams, &c., 423. Online*, 819 ; explicate, cr,itio certare. Us. 

Nuii^para tiwredem ,49 317 ; mliitiaj, 313, n. ; Patutoctai, 18,1, «. 


Pancratium, 439; pan- 1 Pecunioaus, 481. 


Nuucupatiu testameiiii, inleriores et super i 

*9. lb. , populi, i; r 

Nundinc velnovendina. rum 3d8 

166, 239, 267, 274. Ordiiiuw ductoraa, 


liiterforea et superiors*, Punegyricus, 99. 
ib. , populi, i; re mo- lX*rp>>'p«c, 199. 


Pedagogi, 80, 33. 
Pedagogium, 30. 
Pedagogue, 443. 
Pudanei judicea, 201. 
Pedarii aeuatarna, ld,l 1. 


Nuntiatio, 74. 
NupM«, „W, 401. 
Nymplue, 233, n. 
Nymplunuin, 489. 

Nr^nAiffl'Tdi, 218, 


Oh.-nr.ti, 70. 
Obtcea, 450. 
(Jbiigatio, J&4. 


Ore tavere, 14(5, 
Uiea, 481. 

Orgi*. £19, n. 

OitVnS, 180. 

Original li vcl origir 
tea, 32, ». 

Orii.«n, (33. 

O matrix. dsa, «. 
Orn.than, 439. 
Oaciues, 74. 2(1, a. 


Panin rt Girmnera, 145; Pode preaxn, 321, n. 
iurrrua, 400. Padea, 34 1, n. 344. d/j. 

Pantheon, 233, 456, 467. Padibui ettcrie, 4l2, ». 


ObJ qtiar«aiuua in veil- 1 Ost«»ntA, 2*6. 


tua, 344 

Obnuntiara, 75. 
Obnufii 74, 
Obelus, 410, 429. 
Obrogare let'em, 79. 
ObruMa, 426. 
Obatruguln c rapid a rum 
339, n. 

Obetrigilli, 338. 

Occj* dentata, 464. 
Occident., 480. 
Otcmere, 74. 

Occcrcari, 471. 
Ocitiuuu, 4t>7. 


Oatia, 216. 

Ostium, 32, n. 
Oatiarlua, 430. 
Ostium, 419. 
Oatraciaituc., 216, 217. 

0<rrp*««, 2l7. 


Pnntomuni, 293. 
Papilio, 283. 

Papyius, 438. 

Par impur Merc, 398, 
nap.l«.>.>*ar.r«,,, 297, 
lUpa.U.aoc, 4o9 n. 
riapai 2 Id. 

P.iraphenia, 4tll. 
Pai.iaartgn, 43’>. 

Ila patr^QV, 344 
Pa raimtiiun, 312. 
Purcw, Sa*>, n. 

Patent ilia, 481. 
I'amtUre, 491. 
fWraiMH, 4SI. 


Terre senleniiam, ) ; 
ire in aenientiam, t : 
Podiooi, M. 

Pegmares, 285. 
Paginate, 285. 

Pet lues, 401. 

Polios, sub pelllbus In* 
mare, dur.ue, iiubeo, 

rmiueri, 313. 

Pellex, 401. 

Penates, 230, 203, 400. 
Pondere, 43, 423. 
Penetralia, 2J0. 
Pautattilum, 27 8. 
Pentrree, 338 


Oatrea, »J4 , .oalnwmin Parma, 80ft; vet peltg, I Penula, 357, 4J5, 


rivans, 361, it. 
Ova, V74». 
Ovatio, 328. 

CM ilea, 77, 78. 


282. 

Parr haste Arcios 479. 
Parricides, 1C3 221. 
Parricidmm, 27 I. 


Ocxeni, 2:wS, n. 3 

Octophoios, 475. Pacta, 403 

Octoj hornm, 412. Pjedagngi, 30, 

Otuli, 471. PauiaguRiitin, 

Ocuiiit nnponere, 471, u PagAualia, 27! 

Ocuius navi*, 311, n, P.tgam (dl , e 

ctls.air, odeum, 439. 36, 473 

Odures. 417 Pagm.i;, 4/3. 

Oinup'dium, 387. Pag us 67. 

OOluns churtana, 4 16. Pula, ibJ. 

Ofttnn® «rmi)itim,«api- I'alaralra, 273. 
entile, 4 id u, 460, 189; t 

Olllcuim, 91, 401, «n. dtaoere, 279. 


Ovum, 3M, all oro us Para autioa et pntlica, 
que ad main, lb. dextra, 342, H , ; tami- 

p liana, host ilia vel mi. 


que ad main, ib. 

p , 

ndcu, 261; pus lieu si- Perlect/HSind, 125. 
Pacta, 403 niaira. 212. Perf.-rri, 79. 

»'* dung i, 30, 413. Partiarius, 461, Peig.mena, 339. 

PwlU6««»*«», 30. Paaciium, 46J. Pemdiena, 46«, a. 

PagSualia, 273, 67, Pamsus, 435, 486. Peripodium 851. 

P-igarn 63 , et imititniii, Pa&tiituin, 471. Periicetldee, 85t>. 

36, 473 PastiiMlua nger, 471. Per neUaiuota Attalica, 

Pag in. i;, 4/3. Pattnrsa, -101, 378. 

Pauus 67. Patel * 0 , 874, «. PorutyJium, 279, 383. 

PaTu, 163. Piteliaru dll, 381, Peinnes, 339. 

P*la-»lm,278, 279, 379, Pater paliatua, 249 ; | Perorure, H, n. , jua u 

u, 460, 189-, palcstrain pxlrla, 141 ; pati imua, * nrutlone, 202 n. 

dtaoere, 279. 400 I Pbrpetuua AueuiUia.nS 


Pwiagogniin, 30. 
PagSualia, 273, 67 
P-igaru 63 . et itn 
36, 473 
Paginti;, 4/3. 


Penus, 385. 

Peplus, 851. 

Para, 474. 

Perduelliunia Judicium. 
70. 

Pereg.lni, 39. 61. 
PeremnitL, 210, 
iWleciiaamd, 125. 
Perf-rri, 79. 

Pei^amena, 339. 
Perjjiheria, 460, n. 
Prnpailtum 851. 
Periicelldes, 83t». 

Per peUsiuata Attalico, 

Perialyhum, 279, 383. 
I’emnei, 339. 


t»ga? vinlii, 351. I Paloistrionamagislerrt’] I Patera, 201, 368, «. 


Oflrin»era teriam 465, doctor, 279. 

Oleun® naves, Hid, Pal/mlnta 270. 

Olitonum, 490. Paiangea, 317. 

3.18. Paiare tiles, 47i 

Ol.a, 264. PaUiia, 376, 315. n. 

Omnia eaptare, 243, h I'aialina 61 , (ioatua.461. 
Owmi, 4J5. Patatmua moot, 483. 

Onus militant, 31 0, Pulaliuw, 284, 483. 

Ojieia uno, 8*c„ 4 <'5 Palea, 469. 

Ojterm condurtaa u«l (‘ailealr'e, 881, n, 
ronduetoruo-, 2J. Pali, 3(2 n. 473. 

OpeiO". da: a, IS. 202. Pal lia, 1, 4*71 
Opulogr/ipha, 443. P<.lirnpsu»tu», palinx 

t>i-ist*'gra(diMS, 441, tna, 441. 

<)j'V'u/n,ire, 8jl), Pullu, i9J, n. 851 

•V»««i'. 370 u. Palladium, 13, 222, n. 

O|ifionluin, 3. 0, n. Pullialni r imtedis, 2 1 ! 

Ujtl mutes, 25. IMluli, 83d. 

0|4n», 309. Pall. am, 290, 350, 357 

Dptiom-s, 308 Pa Ima, 342 ; leinuiscs 

Opus limarn, 14ft, nui- 277.286. 

■eum vel iiui,lvuin,157. PuUn.e. 472; riiiih 
Oraoulurn, 34J. SWi, »f. , palmuruni ji 

Orae, 343 mnaruin glHdutiir,& 

Oram xo vern, 345, Palmipea, 43ft. 


ZVrpetnut Augutlus.l 12 
. Parrugan, 9 

Paterae. 39 L Person hr re, 434. 

Pjlibuhmi, 149. PoitCripiio, 43*. 

Putina, 374g». 1'ersona, 291, «. 

Patrea, 2, BT 9, 11. 12; Per lies, 435 
conscripts, lit. ; majo- Pertlra, 343, n. 
rum gentium et rtimo- Peri undo, 405. 
rum gentium 2, 2l>. I’ervicd, 422. 

Palria comimuiia, per* Pea, 433. 
tnone, 38 Pcanuli, 450, 

Put i icia luna, 359. Pctasatua, 36ft. 

Patricn, 2, niujnrum Peteaus, 226, 300. 


Psiinipanstua, pulinxes* I Pjtriina vu go, 400, 


tua, 441. 

Pullu, 29J, n. 351 
Palladium, 13. 222, n. 
PallialiB f -mitediS, ^lO. 
Pulliuli, 83d. 

Pal I mm, 290, 330, 357. 


j Pjlrimi et nulrimt, 400, Peter® 


Peihuristu 1 , 2»tv, n. 
Petanrum. 296. 


Pairlus, 25 
Patrom, 212, 21R. 
Putronua, 207, «. 
Pauper vlavua, 356, 
I’uusaiiufi, 347. 


PuIrio, 342; leintiiscato, I Pavimenta ic'ctilu.437; i Pi 
I yiiir: Mm 


Oruttu, 121, n. 
Oralmet, 212. 
Drln», H3J. 


ruuiircv uis; vinu 
202. n. . paliiiaruni ji 
nmaruin gludiaiur, 2 
Pnlmipet, 433. 
Pulmula, 3(2 
Putin iilv, 381, 
Paiimi*, 133, 1 Ki. 


tessellsta, 465. 
ides, Pavo, 384. 
ipiu- Paxil lus, 342, n, 
2i>6. Pecien, 452. 
Pectmea, 384. 
Pectoral®, 3110, 
PiU'llilii nil, 3i4. 
(ecu iriua, ob. 


luulctaln, Kll ; puncum 

et cstim, 286, 305. 

Pel it in h«reditstit, 191 , 
Pntitor, 185, n. 189, *i. 
Pelorntum, 478. 


Phvcaalo, 838, 
Phaln, 276. 
Pnaleua, 324. 
Pharos, 318 
Phusnli, 310. 
Pnaselus, 4fi7. 
PbaaUna. ^ 
Phiadnij 3^4. 
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PliHyrm, *1S» Polluctbi liter earn are, 

•tfiiawp, 484 2$9< 

i'li mi iu, 397. Polymlta, 453. 

Phi enetici, 2-15. Pome, J8U 

•».Aup*.»s, 2. Pomatu m^62. 

Piaculnm, 263, m, Pomendi&num tempos, 

Picua, 226, h. 309. 

1’ignus sponsion!*, 190; ' Pom cerium, 63; pro 
pignore cuntendcio et tar re, 4 SO. 
sacramcnto, ih. Poudo, 430. 

I’ila, 307 ; paganlca, fii* Pons v. ponticnlus, 77 ; 

gonalis. trigon, 375 , ttublicius, 497 ; Nar- 

volox, ib. sis, NarniensU, 498, 

Pilani revooare caden- vetent fi rival is, 

tern, 376. 499; Fabriciua, Cei- 

Pilani, 304, ;>17. tins, aenutorius, Jam. 

Pi latum agmeti, 345. cull, trmmphalig, JE- 

Piieati, 300, 414, «, lius, Mllvins 498. 

Pilei, 235, #.. Pontes, 345. 

Pj|«ntum, 477* Foutilei ui.ixtinoe, 70, 

IMos evellero, 388, ». 102, 154,104,235-287, 

JMeus,3d,n.360, 369, a. 416.414. 

Pijiim, 304. Pnntitiora, 102, 234,249, 

Pisacotheca, 454. iminxes el uuu'ires. 

Pmani, 233. 234' 

Finnerna 221, n, Poniiticiale carmen, 233 

Pi nuns, 485. Popac, 257, 260. 

Puma, 331, n. Piippawnmiri, 362. 

Pir.itic* naves, 310. Popular-**, 25. 

Piscartuin, 4‘JO, Fopularm, 2-3. 

Piscatorin naves, 310. Populiscita, 149, n. 

Pisces testneni, 384. Pupulug, 129, n. ; jus- 

Pisi mu, 37b, h. 43d. Sit, 84. 

Pisuchm-, 364. Porno, 464. 

Fislorduli/iarius,fltc,385 Porenieta, 473. 

Putrinum, 30. Porous Trojamis, 354. 

PiBtiin, 467. Ports, 62,446-. A,o- 

PitUcia, 244, n, nensis, CarmenUn*.. 

Pltfcenun, 38-1. Capons, -185; 

Placiln imf.or»torum,93. 480 , Collin a, 7, 485 , 

Pluguru, 164. Decumana, 312 ; £u|tti- 

Plagium, 104. Imt, 7, 485 ; extraur* 

Plagul.p, 3)6, 438, 475. dinaria, 312; Fiamtnia. 

Pjampodes, 205. Nmvis, 485. pimtoria, 

Plaudite, 296. principalis riextia et ki- 

PlttuiTrariaS, 482. nistra Qu«*ituria,dl3; 

Pjfluei.uiu, 478, 479. ^uinn»iis,SaJariii,sce- 

Plausus, 296. tarsia *65 , u luntpha- 

Plebeu, 2- li«, 326, 483; Vimi- 

Plebes itrbsno, 66 na iis, 495. 

Plebiscita, tW; » 10, 149. PortenU, 210. 

Piebiacitum, 142, n. Forthineus 410. 

Picbs, 23, 24, n. 228, Portmus. 376, 391. 

nisiU.ii et urb&na, 23, Portiscums, 347. 

ei n it, 84. Porlitur, 333, n, 410. 

Pleiades, 482. Port it o res, W. 

Ptnstelliim, 476. Portitorium, 54, 60, n. 

Pluxemum, 479. 173, w, 233. 

Ploxnnucn, 478. Portas, 218. 

Plumbums, 219, n. Puses, 330. 

Plutei, 3.16, n. Posm arms, 409. 

Pluvirc, -i 32. Possessione exelusui 

Pociilutor. 221, n. vet dcjectus,169, n.190. 

Poculn,3b4; Murrina.lb. Passesaiones, 45. 

PiKi.um, 283. Poslenorws, 21. 

rimmAe, 491, n. Poiticuro, 431- 

Pu-iiain peters et reps- Postliminium, 57. 

tore, 211. Postscenium, 298, 999. 

Pa? nan mili'ares, 328. Porsignaui, 820. 

U«-X*M, 426. Pustular* aliqncm de 

Poli, 4(j0 crimine, 211. 

Pnnntor vel nolilnr, 461 . Postulalio si:tionis,211. 

Pollen tritici, 400. Pn^iulaltJiiibus vacare, 

Pnllei, 435. 185 n. 211. 

Pollies trnnri, 801. Poatululloiium libcllus, 

Po'liitem premere ettrer- 211. 

tere, 287, P-istulstltil, 262. 

Pollicea, 4.16 Potestas, 68, n. 86, 134, 

Pul Inn lores. 409. n. 137 in populo, 17, « 

IMIucrn , Cl» Putuii, 253. 

KoUuoiuin. 8o0. Pi iceeptor, 443, 


Prutceittio, 62. Prelum, 363. . 

Pratciduiiea otfiio, 409. Itaensnre, 72, r*. 7S, «. 
Pnuoinctiu, 298, n. Printanl mi'iies, 305. 
ProeeinctUfe, 356, Pn mi tins, 888. 

Prmcipore, 52. Primus, 372; pHus, |-ri- 

Prajcones, 146, 1-17; eo impilus. urinosps, lu-v 
tiimum.lS?. talus, 308; equasnis 

Pm-datorim naves, 340. ordinis, 22; judiemn, 

Pratdea, 66, n. 151 ,*.206. 208; juventutis, 2i\ 

Priedis, 45, 46: censui pnmus »pc»ndi* 986; 
censeudn, 63; libers et saciatisslmus, 142 ; se- 

serva, optima jure vel tuntbs, 3, 9, 140; vt-1 

optima conditimie, 45 : suctur seutenti.e, lib 
publico Obligate v«| Princeps, 3, 26, * 

jtianon mipoaita, 161; Principal us, 9. 
urbana, 43. Prmcipes, 801, 306,312, 

Pnedwtnr, 151. 317,318,321. 

Prmdicarc, 147, s. Prinelpia, dll. 

Pranfot ti, 137, 309; istl Prmcipiitm, 66. 
clavii, 356. Prtstis, 3 12. 

Praotacluras, 63 Pnvstf, 63. 

PrUffeetus sU, 308; an* Prinlegio, 20, 1G®, 
nonu! vel rei (rumeutu* Prlvilegium, 150; Au» 
rim, 124 ; aqua ruin 495; custom, 20, 
Au^uyulin, 138 ; car* rruemrea, 25. 
i rorutu, 313 ; celeruin, Processusconknlam, 09. 
90, classls, MillurU Procestria, 3>3. 
asrarll, 124: morum vel Prucestrium, 455. 
mnribufi,Utl ; fireetiirin, Procinctus, 49, 32), 
105,123 , urbi wl urbis, Proclamatur, 202. 

122, n. ; vigiluin, 121, Pioeauim, -155. « 

125. Proconsul, 132. 

Prmlioo, 419. ProConsuta*, 137, 

Pra*fic», 413. Procuiatio, 138. 

Pimfm niuiu, 379 , *u Procurator, 191, 462; 
Prwjudiciit, 199. Cmssria, 138 ; peni,3t>5. 

Prmludere, 280, «. Procuraloicn, 200, 

PiiEiiiiH nnbtana, 323, msulsruni, 46. 

324. Pr«d icts tor 126, 

Prumomcn, 26, 32. Prndigia, 240, 9* 

Pr*|>etij*, 74. Proietarii, 69. 82, 

Pr«-pnBituscubleuU>,455. Prontissor, 192. 
Prserogativa centuria, Pioimttere, 73. »* 368, «. 
70, longw pitsseit&iu. Promulaidorium, dSu. 
ms 47; iribus, 70. Pi emuiais, 363. 

Pnt-sci iptio luiigta pot* Pronius cnntlus, 385. 
sussumi*, 47. Piouubas, 405. 

Pimses.OO. Prnnubi, £40. 

Presides, 137 , Pronunciare sententism 

Pts-miia 3j". - prim am, IS, «. i negsre 

Prajsutio certo, 197, *. so prmiuncisl uruni, lb. 

Promt ignito res, 119, n. Pio^gines, 470. 

489. Propigneum, 379, n. 

Preesul, 252. Proptnn tibi, 397. 

PraiexiK vel tint* testa- Proprietor, 132, 137. 
tm r-omtudim, 290. Proptignaculo, 34*. 
Pr-etextats verba et Proqurealor, 120, 132. 
amieHu, 363. IVora 341, n. 342. 

Pnetexloti mores, 353. ProreU, 347 
Prartor, t-3, 100, 101, 1(U, Prorsi, 47 J. 

199, honoratus, major, proseemum, 298 2*KI. 
100 ; maximna, 100, Proscindi, 466. 

126 - nerpgririus, 100, Prftscrllmre domutu vel 
102, ]()4, 183, 208; ur- funduni, 48. 
bsnus, 70. 100 — 102, Prescript u-n 1* tabulm, 
104, 151, 186, 208. 162, n. 

Pru- lores, 68, 91. Prosecaru *-*ta, 201. 

Pneioiiani milites, 486. Progenia, Pmsipne, 261. 
Pimtoiisnoruin castra, Pioatllutm, 401. 

185 . Protopraxia, 52, n. 

Przlorii, 9, 99. Protrnpum, 388. 

•Pimiorram,3l2— 311,320 Proviitrio, 95. 
PrU’vuncarv, 218, 465. Pro vino is consulates. 

Prcevancatio, 218. 96; unpemtori* »--i 

Pragmutici, 187- • Cmaaruw, 137, n. \ pi«- 

Prundiuni, 369. can!* tori.c, 90; jmici'i »«• 
num, nbstejnium, 370. Ures.pnipiaMorue I, hi; 

Piansuv luiratns. 370. provlnoin* soriire, W 

Prcta, 46* ; airlliie 468. Provocatio, £04. 

Pre liens lOncm Imbere. Pnweneb*, 34<i. 

113. riuiue batjlJas, t li, **. 

S. 
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Fic4d»tbyrum, 43 L 
PsiloLltrum 308- 
Vif»» 430. 
Fteniti ca ii-es, 896. 
I’uhlleam, 23, «. 33, S3. 
Pugilama, -77, w. 
Pu|Ular*a vini *U, 412, 

PulIVtnga, 332. 
Piihariua, 74, 241 , n. 
Pullall 334, 3t>9, #,.414. 
Pulldtui cirrulct*, 332, n, 
Pulmentarta uttr.la, 370. 
PulineuUrtum, pulmCn- 
tnm, 370. 

Pnl|iiium, 298, 299. 
Puls, 370, n 
Pnlvilus, 281, #>. 
Pulviitar, 478. 

Pulvtm vel -Mi, 373, n. 
Pumice poliro vel ltevl- 
Rare, 410, n 

Putictim. 286, n. •, pa- 
ter®, 805, n. 

Puuetum umne Terr®. 78. 
Fupaa 400. 

Pupilh, 33, n. 

Puppia, 341, n. 342, 344. 
Purpura, 363 
Purpuieui, 303. 
Purpuriasum minium, 
Sbl 

PiutuUtum ar i;e n tutu 
4,8. 

FutealLibinis rel Sorl- 

buuiHiium, 201. 

Puticnim 416. 

Pyr«, 4J7. 

Pyrjuu*, 397. 
nrrrtcba, 232. 

£ 

Quadra Tit ere alfana, 
374 , Andetur, tb. 

8 u*dr», 87 4. 
midrana, 373, 378, n. 
396, 421, 427. 

Quad ran tol, 438. 
Quadranturia 373. 

Quad rant ex, 379. n. 426 
Quadrigae, 427, 476,477. 
Quadrigurii, 477. 
yuadripali, 427. 
Qujidrijugi y. -geo, 4'fi. 
<;u*dri rones, Sort. 
Qu.iilnrotium, 477. 
yu#druplatore»,2i0 ; be- 
liehcioruui gum u«n,2l l. 
Qiifedi upli damtiqri, 210. 
Quddruplit'alio 194. 
QuMHur®*, 203, 208, n.; 
parrtoidw, 101. 
Ouaraito, 183; perpetua, 
160. 

Quwhtiones. 213, par 
pat uar, 103 203, 208; 
da falafi, d« -riniine 
falsi, da auwrlia el v«. 
Deficit, da pnrrictiHte, 
105. 

Quratnr, 30.1. 

Quasi t»ea, 119; candl- 
dati, 121 , mi'iiUrea, 
110 paint'd, 121 1 par- 
ncidn, 203 , pruviucia* 
lea ui haul, 1 19. 

S uastorii, 9, 0y. 
awalorUiiD, 311, 312, 
forum, 120. 

Quartan! mill tea, 305. 


' Quarturit, 436. 
j Qutlermo. 397. 
i Quatuor vin vialoe, 122. 
. Quatuordecim, arder® 
I m, 21 . 

Qurrcus civilla. 322. 

[ yuaiquetuUnua, 484 . 

, Ouinurlus 427 , 430 . 
Quiucunx, 331 , 423 , 471 , 
Quindeceinviri, 248 ; aa- 
crin fncmudis, 246 . 
Quiuqnatriu, 271 > 
Quiiiqueietnea, 338 . 
Qumqucrtium, 277 . 
Quint} uevlri, 131 . 
Quintana, 312 . 

Qumtani nn litas, 305 . 
Uuinlilia, 265 . 
Quuinalu, 270 . 
Quirinalts Oamen, 250 ; 
mom,, 484 , porta, 433 . 
QuirinuM, 232 . 


Relegatli), 67, 2S0. 
Heltqioa* res 48, n. 
Beliiiero doliutn, 388. 
Remnuclpfltio, 407* 


Quiritare, 39. 
Qinritarms don 
Quiriira, 320. 


I Babula, 202. 

[ Rucemus, 472. 

Rader n noT»cul»,368,n. 
Radii, 48(1, n. 

Radius, 432. 

Ralls, 463 

Ram r nu »n 1 v h urala,393 
Harm, 470 , n. 
R.unnensea, 21 ; primi, 
aecutid^velfmslifnorrs, 
8 1, n. , puaLenuraa, 21 . 
Kapina, 196, u. 

Hapum. 467 
Rastrum, 463. 

Katas, 337. 

Ratio accept l, menoa, 
St,.. 434. 

Kniiooa tin, 138. 
Ratioilnatcres vet a 
I ration ibua, 446. 

Ruttli nummi, 4^7. 
Receuauui uoputi acere. 
110, A. 

Reeepltti cane re, 821. 
Rttoeptoa, 155. 

K»-t ojiioatere, 22. 

Ret tor, 316. 464, a. 
Kectua cad ere vcl a s» la- 
tere, 

R ecu per a tores, 145, n. 
1'-;, 198, 199. 
Hedemptoree, 108. 191. 
Referendum ccnsere de 
uliqua re, 10. 

Retain* ad aeiwitum. 9 , 
acre p turn, expemunt, 
484, Inter aeraiioa Tel 
Writes, J07 . 
Refractarn, 301, u. 
Kefragan, 72 74. 
Rvtiugiutr', 204 
R«gtu,26i) , • uperbla 1 30. 
Regina, 103. 

Regie I h cere, 90. 
Regiluftium, 94, 270. 

SSStfST"’- 

Regina, 250. 

Regiunra mbit, 448, it. 
Kegnun ;uduuule, 136; 
vini, 398, n. 

Rejcctio eiritatla, 37- 
Relatioaeni aceipere 12, 
egi edt t® 1 poatalare, 1 0. 


Remigiti veb-que, 3 14. 
Uemti incumliei e,34b,n, 
Remmilus, 481. 
Rc-mpubltcam ordiuare, 
140, h. 

ttenodare, 867. 
Rctiunnliire, 78, 79, 
Reuunoiauo 408. 
Repa^l*, 273, 450, 
Repandi calrcl, 859, 
Repaatlnarl, 471. 
Repetuml*, 135, n, 
Rcplicatiu, 194. 
Re;>o»lU)ria, 283. 
Repotia, 406. 
Krpramlaaur. 192. 
ftepudiar®, 40.1. 
Kepuilium, 40% 

Rea coinutunea, corpo- 
rates et lntorporaleo, 
44; ease in vadimo- 
nitttn cccpit, 187 ; man- 
cipi vet nec nmucipi, 
44, 48 ; rmllius, pnva- 
Itn, 44, ♦» ; prolamu, 
43, n, ; publirse, ^b« 
Lutellig untur,tu«sunt, 
omversitati.H, 44. 
Rescript a, 20, 102. 
Ri'serure, 43U. 

Heeigiiare, 60, n, 

Kesporalo aumptuoaa, 

Responan prudentum 
vet jurla conaultoium, 
183. 

ResjXJiialo ccm/pua. 102 
Keapubiica npll^ta, 19, 
Restibi.is agei. 465. 
KesiipuUrt, 190, u. 191. 
Reati)'ulatu>, 192, «. 193. 
Rfte, 282, n. 

Retkrii, 282. 

Reticulum atir»tam,362. 
Rrimscnla, 346. 

Heura latere, 211. 

Reus. 73, n. 185, a.; 

K iUendi ®t atipu- 
, 192 , .a. 

Revocare iu *®rv itutem, 
36. 

Rex, M, 189, 141,233; 
conTini, 307, tacro- 
rum, 70, 236, 239. 
Rbedo, 478. 

Rhcdanua, 478, 482* 
Rhinoceros, 380. 
Ki/omhua, 384. 

Ri'a, 832. 

Kiotnium, 352. 

Kobigalia. 271. 

Ilobiir, 219, 220. 

Rojtare, 77 msgiatr*- 
tin, quiraitorea, 76. 
Kdgnii, 79- 
Rngatio, 192, 206, a. 
Hogalores, 78 
Ri)gu»,417 . plcbelua.ib. 
Romania, 64 
Rnrarii 306. 

Roitid, 65, 101,414,493. 
Rostrum, 341, ii.344,a. 
Rota aquaria, 48U. 

Rots, 479. 

Ruhr «b legta, 183. 


Rubrics, 188, 38* ; t» 

tuvlt, 183, 

Rude donatl, 286, n, 
Rudentea. 843. 
itudlarii, £87. 

RuJibua butuere^SSl, n 
Rudia, n, 
l Hulls, 463. 

Kuncatio, 466. 

IluU cants 44. 

Rustic l, 350. 

Rutiii Y®1 RufuU, 159. 


Saburrs, 345. 

Saccua, 388; nirariua, 

m. 

Sncelhim, 258. 

Sneer, |)3.n. , mens 111 
Sscerilntes, 257 ; sum. 
morum eoi leal arum, 24 8 
SstJia, 66. 

Suer* re®, 43, a. 
Sacraments, 302. 
Sacramento adurti, 301 n 
Sdoramontum, 19(1, 191 , 
diwtrn. 80% 

Sacrario, 268, n. 
Sar.ratiaaimub priiurepa, 
142. g 

Sacrifices atata, a«tem. 
niu, furtuita, et ptucu- 

larlu, 262, n. 
SarriAciutu luatrale, 69. 
Nttcrnrnm rex, 250, 
SiiCfoaaticti,U8,w,lU,n. 
Sacrum novcndiale.tfM : 
■ilautlum, H4i. 

Saginu gladistorin, £tl. 
Sagiturn, 304. 

Sagma, 474. 

Sagininu v*l kerlas pu- 
na, M9, a. 

S.isrutn, 310. 

Sat, 36 i, uiger, ib. 
Salarinm, £57. u 3d 2. 
Salea 38^ ; Ultra pumcr« 
rla naiL, lb. , mb am, 
amari, >b. 

Saliarn carmen. 251. 
Sahnrea da pea, 25i 
Saliariua aaitua, 251, a. 

[ balicc*, 407. 

Salici urn udum, 467. 
Salti, 231, 852,271; K- 
runalee, Culiim, el Pj. 
Tat im, 232. 

Sahnum paternum, 3R-. 
Saliito, 815 n„ 

Salts, 470. 

Salatia, 362. 

Saltue, 277, a, ; fullom- 
tta, aaliaita, 231. 
Saluhne, 367 n. 
Salututorea , U>4. 
Salulsm mtttere, 446. 
Salve fletarnum, 419. 
Samnitee, ‘,82. 

Sunub rei, 43, n. 
SauiUptUt, 41£ 
Smtdapilonea, 412 
Sangutriera mi t tore, 3tiU. 
Saps, ML 

Sat i.insr ta j utnen ts, 3 10. 
Sairopbagua, 419. 
Sarcula, 462. 

Sarcuifltiu, 466. 
Surculum, 403. 
Sarracum, 47H 
Sarrltio, 466. 

Sato, 460. 
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8atta, 460. toils, feilorU, tnulle- 

Saiitdflrn, 190. bria, 476. 

Baton*, 40b. Sell®, privatiu, familia- 

tixtiira laax, *88', lrs, riel©, publics , 47b, 

177 ; lerre par suturam, Seuibel la, 427. 

159; **qu»r*re aanteii- Sciuentivae, 27H. 
tma at ubruga re per Semuatre uuruiu, 30 s ?. 
saturate, 79. Scmtnariujn, 405 , aeuu- 

Saturnalia, 273, 303. tit*. 3. 

Saturuius moils, 484. Sanaa, <129. 

Saiyrte vel aatuias, 288. SeuiUextula, 429, 
Soabnlla, 296. hemiMes, 426. 

final®, Jl, n 283,340. SainiU, scnatarn 473. 
hral.ria, 28. i. Setnones, 232, 233* 

Sum mm, 312, 343. Semuncu. 03,426, 

Sicjimim, )ti5. Seinuncidles, 427. 

At'Miivlulte. 448. Senacula, 7, •». 490. 

Sc* pine, 337. Senator prtmir aenten- 

bcupiua, 394. t«*. 16. 

biapua, 491, 439. Senators pedoril, 14; 

Si uritiuUhi, 406. viclm, 33. 

Ncdurua 361. Senator mm album, 6, t«. 

been*, 238, 296: ductl- Wen iiurn c<msuleie, 12; 

in el vcrsatili*, 298. «umer s 8. dure, 7, n. 
Sernarum inalrumen- Sriiatue, 2, aucinritatt, 
turn, 214, n, 10, 14; consult v. de- 

Scemei artifices, 288. e rev it 17, cunsul- 

Schedat, 433. ta, 132, n . , consulti 

.Silunitobat®, 298, n, forma ultima: neceasi- 

'SgIiouiuh, 430. tana. IB. conaultum, 

Scatter tea, 272. 10, II, 13, 14, docre- 

btiipio ebumeus, 91, n, turn, 10, 14; edictus, 

8cir|HS, 478. 7, frequmis, 8, a, in- 

Scissor, 386. dictua, legiUmu*, 7; 

Stu£iuncc, 332. gemlnarium, 3. 

Si Or tea, 367- Son io, 397. 

Scribes, 33, 101, 146. beutentij contmlsri* ve] 
Scnbero, 188, 301. pmtona, 99; maaime 

KinbOua, 380. irequent, 14. 

Scrimum, 413, 447, n. Sentenu* princely*! 
Scr.pta dtiodcciw, 398, auctor, 13, a.; vel in 
ScMjituarius, 66. a bn tern limn adder*, 12. 

Sci iptuluin, 436. benteiiliam exquaere 

Scn,>Eum tacme, 146. per xaturaio, 79, pedi- 

St riptura, 56, 64. bus lerre* 13; prunwn 

Suipulum, 425. pionunciure, 12, n . ; 

tH'ii-be* 331, a. qui senstui praestitis* 

bcmjmlua, 426. set, 13, n, , suam re- 

Sculj one® soloes, 359. tractate, 305, a., ire 

Scutra, 413. peiltbua in cenleutiain 

Scuiici, 481. alinijos 12. 

Scutula, 471. Sent ina, 312. 

htutuue, 347* Scpeiire, 411. 

Sc it lit ni, 306. Sep**, 468. 

Key Ha. 312. Sepia, 440. 

Hoy phi, 394, Srpimeni*, 468. 

Sioamp.tn:, 261 Septa. 406, n ; mu rum* 

fei’Ct.iUuea, 101. rea. 84, ». 

Senttn, 40. Septemgernina, 483. 

SrCtures, <10. Sepieiulriuiiea, 470. 

Krcuiiitnm, 309. SejiUnnviri epulores, 

Necuiidu* prinerpt, 308. 202; epulonum, 243. 

Secure 90 91,92 03,201. Septum, lu, 480. 
been • i ]>w euti, 829, ft. Septicullts, 481. 
Si'uinrn Uacibna aili- Soptiman.* 2o7, «. 
in* it*, 92 n. Septiniiiiitliun, 488. 

St** uni, 1 18, 464. Septum, 77. 

SectitorM, 282. . Sepluux, 425. 

Seder*, lilll , inquatuor- Seputohra, 423, n. ; prt- 
derim vel in equvalrl- va vel singui ni<», cum- 
bus, 21. mania, lam 1 1 tar i*, h» 

6">ulia, 312, n. miliaria, 428. 

Sr^ea, 4b3 , gluri«,Kc., Sepuli hitun, 4H, 416, 
ih, 410, familiars rel get) 

Seneatie, 373. lile, 410. 

Srgeies, 400. Sepulture, 411. 

Se-'inci.tiiiu, 304. Siquestiet, 72. 

Select i, 809 Sr-ta, 450; acram po 

brlla, 474, cvrnba, 69, nr re, ib. 

90, m, 108, 110, 250, S.'i iim vratla, 304. 

477; ^eaiaturtu, porta* j Surra, 328. 


Serta, 368, n. 3 81, a. Sole*. 858. 
i Servare da coelo, 75. Soleie f erred: at ligno.e* 
Scrvl, 26, 32, «. 313; 859, m 

novicil, 28 ; parntB, 29, a Koleatiw, 368, a. 

Servile probruui, 195. Solenmia, JO, a. 

Servilm hahitua, 3t»9. Sulldua nuimima, 428. 
Serviius 280. Suilaiimutu tripudtua, 

Servitutea, 45. cloacie, 74. 
non allies totkmdi, 46 ; Solitanrtlia, 69. 

OnrrU (ereudi, 46, Seluiu cereal*, 374; 

etilbeidu rt Auminia, 1 ulinum, 59. 

46, tigni ImmitlencU, Solvere, 403. 

45. Somnaa. 229. 

Seivu* reoopticiua vel Su riles, 207, 380. 
dotalia, 401. Surdidama, 78, n. 207. 

Sesanmni, 407. Sura, 433, 401; cumitio* 

Sesqulpea, 436. rum, 112. 

Sestet tin, 5, 429. Series 213 398. 

Sestertii, 5, 40. 42, *429. Surtilegi, 2+4, 215, «. 489 
SeMeriium, 149, 480. Surtllie lien, 76, 7r>, n. 
Sesierium, 427, 430. Njwiba. 462. 

Sesageiiarii, 77, 138. Speciesi, 21. 

Semang, 3Wi, 424* SueolebUm, 125, 

Sextontes, 486. Sprct^tcttia, 274, 276,*.; 

Seatarii, 43d, 437. cruenia. 267, n, 

SextariuK. 396. S(*wUrre in equita, 21. 

Seat ilia, 1 42. Specula.. 467 

be kin la, .13, 429. bpieular t erneum, 457. 

Sibilits, 296, «. Specularia v.trea, 467. 

Sthylla fuTDffiu et Ery- S|ieculateres,310. 

tlirx.c, 217. Spnonlaiorisa naves, 310 

Sibylluu libri, 21C. Speculum, 3b1. * 

Sicanl. 105. S}# atus, ajperaU, 403. 

Sicilicum v. -us, £3. Sphtar riei fum, 3?0. 
Siuliuu, 4*26, Spicur, + 68 . 

Siciluueulum 4C8, Spina 275. 

Sid ut iifttalitiuui, 244, m Spun her vel -ter, 364* 
Sig.lliuia, 273. S|>iUuumr, 436. 

Sigi® 154. Spiendidt, 21. 

Sigma, 374. Splim gius, 363. 

Sign* c. i nere, 3*20, SpJ nium, 363. 

coufeire, conveilen* Spo.ia, 324 , upitua, tl>. 
efterre, iul«rTe,0f C.31S ; Spobariuui, ‘2S5 

sctpii, 315, n. Spends on uiUna, 412* 

Signata vnlumtua, 443. SpomW, 87 U. 

Sigruleri, 308. Spout! eo, 403. 

Siguia infcsUa infer re, Spomiere, 402. 

ire, incedere, 318. Spun**, 41)8. 

Signuin, 318, dare, 321, Sponaaha, 403; dissnl* 

, nwturmtiu, 346, a, vi*re, mfirmure vel in- 
Silentiam esae videiur. fimgere, tb 
74. SfdMiei'v, 190 192 n. 193, 

Siler, 407, 4j0. i 1*4 1V9; sponaiime U- 

Ml*l«\ 146. rrisere, cert* re viuce- 

Silicerumm, 421. re. roadie, provocure, 

Siligo, 466. qudueip. alipuUi t, 191. 

.Siliqu.B, 467. Spimxionr« (aoere, ib. 

Simpulum, 284. Sponsurea, 203, a. 

Simulacra snirjiea viro- Sjumtus, 402 

rum, 272, h. Sptinuift, 63, n. 262, a* 

Smdon, 8 b, 305. 387,451 

Simitar, 248. Spurlulm, 354. 

Siruu, 360; kinum e f- Squalid), 207. 
fund ere, 860, n.l in Squalor 207. 

sum recumbent, 372. Subulum, 469. 

Sipunum vel -Li, 208. Stadia, 489. 

Siphu vel -on, 460. Stadium, 274 4uo. 

Stale viatnr, 416. Slauien, 438, 452. 

Sister e »e, 186, n. S unites, 296. 

Siteila, 70. Staped* vel *tapuu,d07 

Siticmes, 413. 310. 

iS.i>KT|. ‘288. Siatari* naves, 290. 

Smegmata. 302, n Statiunea, 3H, >•. > 

Socrus, 290, 292, 369. Siatulibert, 32, n. 

Such, 60, n. ; navalea, Sinluimna, 342. 

845. Stega, 341, n. 345. 

Sudales Tltji, 260, C51. ZrqX*. v. ereXe 4, 791, % 

sodalitaios, 25 2, n, Stertus, 462. 

Sol, 229. StcrnuUtio, 213, *i. 

KidartUm, 455. Steiquiliiiia, 402. 

Kbldurit, 1 12, n. Siibudiutu, 874, n. 

x 2 
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StltjmjHai, 30 
StilHudium *4 »>. 
Stimuli, 332 ; in stinm- 
Ion calcilrnrn, 4(>1, «. 
Stimulus, 404, Ibl. 
Stipend!* Jogituna f.i. 
cere vel oieteri, JJO, «. 
Stipendieni, t>0. 
Stiperulium, 820, ri. \ib ; 
(tuples, 33’, ». 
Stipetidio privuri, 32ii,n. 
bltpes, 470, «. 

Mips, 42b. 

Stipule, 169. 162 407,469 
Stipulat'd, 1>>2, 103. 
Stipulator, 192. 

Stirps, 470, n. 

Slivs, 403. 

Sion, 491 ; arum rpinin- 
>*., 275. 

Sola,222,n.2»2,«.331, 
352, 302. 

Stulatns pudur, 352. 
Slulotte*, 470. 

StiaguU vends, 41J.37 J. 
.Siragulum textile, 373. 
Mi&ineu, 469 
blraiceuiuin, 469. 
Strata, 307 462. 490. 
Stratum, 474. n. 

Slrena, 49, 42b. 
Strcpitus, 29b, i*. 

St rigor, 313. 

Strigare, 464. 

Strigtles, 3J9 «. 380. 
Strigmeiita, 360. 
Stroplnu, 290. 
Strophium, 364, 

Siroppi, 343. 

Strutter, 360. 

Siruppj, 200, 343. 

Stoiiia liberalia vrl hu- 
uiau tut is, 151, n. 160, 
to, ; a stuuiis, 41b. 
Stylobates, 491. 

Sly ms, 44(1, 442,styluti) 
vorteie, +40. 

Suai turn, 490. 

Sutuor leiji*, 73. 
bubbasitiiam, 492. 
Subdiutu eluctiaiores, 
262 . 

Subi^us, 405. 

Suoitaru milites, 302. 
SuOju^uiia Inra, 461. 
buOligacuLum, 265, n. 
203, »i. 

Sub irptr, 278, n. 293, ». 

hut-nnUorr, 368, ». 
Subonmti test**, 211. 
S.ituogau, 79. 
Nubrostrani, 492. 
Subscribe™ judo-inm, 
210 . 

bull pc i iptio, 415, cenio- 
mi, 107. 

Kubscrtpiores, 2l0. 
ttulMnlie, 9, 81, a. 103, 
104, 112. 

Subsencunt, 304, n. 
Subsidiu, 321. 

Sub igiuud, 320, 3'0. 
Sdbsoitu i judiceui, 212. 
Subsurtmo, 181, n 
Subtiuticn, 472,453, 438. 
Snbtejsi-rc, 454. 
Subuculd, 37' b. 
Subuiban.i 81. 
Suiceiiiurmnrx, 308. 
Suotula, 452. 
buocidiu altera, 459. 


, Sutoina, 395. 

Slide* rictus, 355. 

' Succ old e, 475. 

I Sudarlum, 358. 
Sudatoria, 379, 

, Srnlns, 312, to, 340, n. 
Sumiiitimii, 255. 
Sulfimcul j, 376, a, . 
SiiHitio, 42(1. 

Suir.agium, 77; npfr- 
turn, 85, n.; mire vel 
Ire et miltere in, 70. 
Sufi ragulio, 73. 

Sufti iilioes, 470. 
Siijti5'‘i»tuB vel -uiu, 281, 
(i , < puidu, Sbl. 

So .31 uiulttnuin, 211. 
Suite, 459, 

Suit i nquaril, 463. 
Sulcus, 4b 1; liixl ran ta- 
ils, ib. 

.Summotor aditus, 148. 
Summus, 372. 
auovrtduriiu, 69. 
Snperuumei urU, 1 IB. 
S'ippaia veloium, J14. 
Supparum, u6H. 
bupi.ucatio, 253, ii.260, 
322, n. 

Suppiicium, 259, n. 322. 
Suppouere, 282, ». 
Sunposiimi gladiatorcs, 
282 . 

Surculus, 471. 
Syinboluiii,3l4; dare ,366 
byiiirrapiio, 193, n. 443. 
Syngruplias, 315, n. 
Syniheiino, 352, n. 
Syntbeev*, 352, 861. 
Syria t, 202, n. 

T 

Tube, la sbsolutoria, 216, 
T ibclbe le„ininas, 403, n 
Tabelldfuu, 341. 
TitbcUarius, 442, 445. 
Taberua libiiuia, 446, 
vmerla, 387, *1. 
TuhematuLi detendore, 
•>15, w, 

Tabernaculuni, 79, 2*12 ; 
capere, 73. 

TaberuB, 497$ vetcres, 
490. 

Tubernari®, 290. 
Tnuiitiuui, 4a l. 

Tabula, 47, 48, 50 , pro- 
mu I »r atm ms, 267, «. ; 
Vulva, 269, n. 

Tabulae, 213, 215; ac- 
cept! et expcnst, 2|5, 
n., uovro, 40; vel u- 
hell®, 78, >1. 

TabuUm proscribe re, 47 
Tabiilariurn, 15. 

Tabulate, 473. 

Ta-cte, Hb. 

Taciturn. 14. 

Tarda, 401. 

Tmnue, 331, u. 481, 
TaUres, 255, n. 

T.ilmid, 2tt 
Tale*, 332. 

'lalentum, 428,420. 

Tali, 243, ». 307. 

Taiin, n. 210. 
Tarpetus limns, 481. 

Tnt muses, 20, 81 , juis- 
tenures, 21. 

Tuurea, 301, n. 

Taurus, 462. 


Tecta, 456, 

Tegnlm, 456. 

Tnk.BOb, n. 

Team, 403. 479. 

Tornpla, 258. 
Teinpiuin,212; v.srx,73 
Teuebr,e prims, 208. 
Tanluria, 313. 
Tfpidariii.nl, 376, H.'8b0. 
Teunmalia, 270* 

Teniiu, 397. 

Tero, 469. 
'lertiaiitruimant, 308. 
Terdunt nullti-s, 305. 
Teriiuii, lt>3. 

Ti-iuituus, 426, 427. 
Tessellu, 471, 

IVan.-ra, 314, 311; bus- 
pi lu I i tans, 383; lease, 
ram cuulimg'ue, il>. 
Tessorn^ 2»3. 3W, 308- 
Tessemnus, 311, 
Teetabilii esse, Ki6, n. 
lesnw, 388, 391, vel 
tent'll® 21b 217. 
Testumentanu* 50. 

'tea lament uin, 33, fa* 
cere in piocinntu, 49; 
iiioibciosum, 51 ; re* 
signer*, niutare vel re- 
ip^uiiscere, 50. 
Teatarum sutlrngta, 217. 
Testes, 213,214 , atilube- I 
ie, cUarc^CMli.gere, da- 
re. fvlere, prinmcere, 
prulcrre, iuboruare,2H 
'tvMinmuiuiii tlenuit- 
Li.ue, d.oei e, parbeiu, 

A(.2H. 

Teslia, 198. 

Tesluuu, 331, 334, 333, 
311, m. 455. 
Tetradrurhina, 4-9. 
Texere, 454. 

TextaiCf i <i. 

Teslr.ccs, 432. 

T slnna, 45.. 

TbaUmitiii 342. 
Tiu.lauiii®, 330, 
TUuluiuoi, 341, - 1 . 
'tlialanms, 406. 
TlidUesm, 405. 
1'healruni, 296. 

1 bn,a aaiHn.aria, 4 12. 
Tiiensa, 47b , 1 tifnsam 

liurcic v. dcil ucerr, tb, 
Thei lutroplnuin, 439. 
Tt.fr mm, 377, 378, f>. 
379, 148. n. 
rhermupolia, 303, n. 
Tholua., 450. 

Thorax, dOO. 

I hi Jin iia;, 398. 

TimuiuUi, 3 II, a, 
Q.-uap/f/of, !12 5 

dfioriH 1 2, 1, to. 

T( unbuliini, £64. 
Thyadus, 220. 

I itvrtus, 2J9. 

Tibia, 295, n. 

T ibim Btireryutlil« 4 ,S.‘J'‘l ; 
dextr® 1*1 siiiiutite, 

pares et impares, 204. 
Tibiuha, 357. 

T 1 b*c lues, 257, 4)3. 
T.iifcnu, 434, n 
Ti'iiinrtabiilta, 4*51. 
Tiiitiniiabulum, 125. 
Tnixiiniuin, 354. 

Tirones, 281, n. 351. 
Trtulus, 28, n. 48, 423. 


Toga, «J, 64, SIB, 360, 
852 ; alba, 78. n. Sjb7, 
n., atra. 862,207; ua». 
dula, 72, to. 852 j libera, 
853; palmata, 22, 93, 
333; 11 'icta, 03, 826, n. 
853. 336 ; piffitestu, 90, 
01, 103, 112, 116, 217, 
258, m. 248, 250—233 ; 
pulla, 207, n. 362, pu- 
ra. 853 . train* a 22; vi. 
rllig, 271,353, 354,307. 
I'or.nm mutern, 853, n. 
Tuqata, 38, 850. 

Tog tit®, 290, 352, 

Tul ten fit mm et nou 
to lere, 41. 

Tuinadu Inm, 384, 

I omcnluin, eircenee, 
Liiijjonicum vel Leu 
contcum, 873. 

Tundere for ike, 368, n. 
Touew, 31J. 

Tuns ores, 368. 
Toneirices, 3b8. 
’lonatimus, 308. 
Tupiarintoi Jucere, 460. 
Topiaru 460. 

Toral, 373. 
lorale linieum, 371* 
Turcuur, 8b8> 
Turculum, 388. 
luieiiitiatd, 395. 

Tori, 412. 

Tormcnta, 332, to. 
Torques aurear, 
nesre, 2C4. 

Turquis, 363, n. 

'I or tiles, 306. 

Tin us el -al, 271, 373. 
Trebia, 90 241, n. 261 
r ralreatui, 290. 

Tmbs, 344. 

Trego, 476. 

Trap end in, 290. 

Trahn vel -ea, 468, DO. 
Trsh ere, 4h2, w. 
Tiuiatitia edicts, 134. 
Trains , 433; hgurte, tb 
Tiansue m Bliaoiniii»,i 2 
TidiisUiones per vl.u, 228 
Tiansituriiiui, 490. 
Trnuslstitia edictu, 134. 
TianslatUius, 79 
T jurist 1 a, 338, n. 311, 
n. 812. 

Trautvei tin pqnituiri,2-'. 
'I ransversa 1 e^ula, 403. 
TispextiK, 431. 
Trnmissis, 425. 

Trcsais, 427. 

1 nerii, 301, 306, 308, 
313,817,318,321. 
r J'« rhu imrvere, 82, a. 
lilbula, 409. 

'In but us, 469. 

Tribunal 103, 
Tnbuualus sear os tils, 
308. 


334, 


Tribuni, 111,114; *ra- 
ni, 209,216, 400; Inti- 
elaviL, 35b, iniHtum 
(oneulsii pol estate, bti, 
131 ; jdu bis, 111. 

'Irtluiuitia pole state do- 
nail, 117; tribuuin® 
piiU-stutis jtigunt, 113. 

Tubunitii, 9. 

TribiuiuA, 1,11, 81, n -, 
Celerum, 90 ; ooboi tu, 
307 , designatus, 112. 
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Tribua, 81, «. i nwlte®, 
fit, n. i urbmtfu, 81, ». 
Tribuiarn, tiO. 
Tnbutum, Si. 
Triclmiane Bubylonica, 
463. 

Triclinium, 872, 435. 
Tridenu, 282. 

Tricni 425, 427, 396. 

1 nen es, >20. 

Irinarc, I, 316. 
Tnotoiic.i, 2/9. u. 

T.’gm -17b. 

Ti igon. 73. 

Trko mu 322. 

Trill*, 463. 

T> in"ifi nundinunt, vel 
Irinun.liiunn, 71, 267. 

I ru s, 478. 

T i,r., 371. 

I I IpiKVitiV, 194. 

1 i, *s«* acre. 317, ». 

1 riii<»ir>i, 264 , tnpodaa 
sen im. 247 

Tn,>udiutn sululimum, 
74. 

T. ijhis. 247, n. 
Tmeniea, 318, cariitae 
vel urrai*, lusuiu. el 
nitiiculaiie, o4i. 


Tii* H um, 466 

'JV i mi i <t vh i,o, 212. 

T|» -'•ap 4 •( , 1. 

1 1 1 ini'iliallt p^-ta, 466. 

Ti mmphaie, t/5 

Ti uiinpmis, 326 , iiavm 
li« >27. 

T , u inv iri 131.139,333, 

n. i H|iitulea, 122 1*8 , 
■ 1 u ohm, 218, in. run- 
nel, li-», 122, luuluini 
vtl trevin, 1^2, rr i 
public® const ii uemite, 

Tn.rl.le* 4h0, w. 

T i ocl. us, 37*’. 

T ropa-a, *93. 

Tr-'jir» 473. 

1 km renin, 431. 

Tpo.A.Df, 48.1. 

T rude*, 315, m. 

Trim* os, 470, n. 

1 iilm .i 1 4, 315. 
Tul..i.inem 257. 

*1 iibiiustrmin vol -U, 
271, 272. 

1 ueuru, 4 18. 

417. 

Tuiiiuliuarii niUil«s,302. 
Tiiimi't is, 301. 
T.inuiluM, 419 ; honnra- 
rum vrihitanis, 408,123. 
T.ii<ii a, 365, Angusli 
ci.ivia, 21 , Ijtlclavlii, 
6 , nm leant, *220 , i>al- 
nirttu 3'26, r.. 360, pio- 
U, 251, »*.; rocu, S50, 
403, 48 i. 

Tunica manicnlan, 355, 
n. , pallium 351. 
Tuuic.mia pope Hu*, 356. 
IVirba loiensis, 23; to- 
jjuta, 3S7. 

Tin bo, 3.6. 

Turin.., 209. 
lurnne, 301, 319. 

1 ui ret con tabula I m, 332. 
Turn** mobiles et am* 
bulatoi us, 333, n. 


Turrit® puppes, 31*. J V altum, 81 I, 8)2 


I u tula, 311, n. 342 
jjiuma, 53. 


Vulval, 449. 
V annua, 469, 


utelas ludiriujn, #8. a. Vaporarium, 378. 

A I M * * Vrtk.i. IMS'. col 


Tutor, 61, 63. 
Yejsfe. 417. 
Tympanum, 480. 

Udones, 359. 
•T2 po 0i/3<u, 245. 
V’Iha, 435. 
I’ltmiua, 372. 


Vasa, 138 j cclligere, 
315, n. 

Vuimuin, 133. 

Vatea, 352. v«l valid- 
natures, 215. 

Vattcaiuis moMf, 484. 
Voc tabula, 474, n. 
Veotea. 450 


Uunitribuia, 108 ; locaro Veetlgal, 54, «. 
et conduce re, ib Vet.ng.ilea, 60. 

Umbilicus, 441, »42 ; or. V*«stiga1U, 173, ». 
bia tcrraruiii, 412, ad Vectoies, 483. 
unibiliemn aduucere,ib. Venturi* naves, 841, 
Umbo, 306. Veliit, 47t>. 

Uwb te, 373. Velies, 470. 

Uuurota, 477. Vohmula, 474, n. , 

Umla, 53, 421, 423, 4 ,6. Veluculum uieritornim. 


Unc isles, 427. 
Uiicuiriutn toinus, 431. 


483, ». 

Velu vel velstia, 2 


Umuiruhere 220, a, 
U ri*. sores J8U. 
Uiintuariuiii, 479. 
Unguent a, 381, «. 
Unguent anus, 3H1. 
Ungui*, 3ub. 
Uugulus, 368. 
lIuiiURa, 472. 

Unto 397 
I l/moiiea, 363, n. 
lluiviia, 408. 


'Yfroitifta 258. 

Ursgi, 308. 

Uibes 62. 

I llUrttuiCit, 445. 
Tina lern.ia, 419. 
Uruji, 4bb. 


re, 450, VeU, 337, d41, n 843, 
i a. dura, i score, aubdu 
cere, 844 ; panders, 3 J3 
Velites, 304, 305, 313, 
317,321. 

«. Vellum, 4119. 

Velum, 341. 

V males sum 29, 
Veiuilnii, 28. 

Vsimtio, 260 

Vein! ere auctionem, et 
seclmuem, 48. 
Veud.tio, 400, «. 

Veilira ad v two Hones, 

160 , n. 

a Venire aub haste, 47. 

V ml i raidinaies, 47d. 

, Veniildbruni, 469. 

Ventilanu's, 28b n. 


Uibu major, 479; minor, Ventus testtlis, 364. 

ip. T'eiiua, o'l6. 


Usti icula*, 308, Vei, 2>U, aucrum, 258. 

I stnua, 417. V r eiba cuntepts, 11, «. 

I I su ro-i, Ij 7, «. 18<». «. ; « > miaou. 

UaucupiM. 150, 399. nieriu carmnium. 258, 

Usucaptio vs. uvucapui, ». ; isccie, 12. 14, nw- 
[ 47, vissi'n.j, 410, praeire, 

Usufructuarius, 49. Si50, «« 

Uuuia, 433 . cents* i ma, » emeus, M>4. 

4n3, usur* aeenssM, Vei brnanus, 250. 
Inentes quwdi uriirs il- ) V n liers, -1#. 
in itw, lUeaitinu*', Aic , Vcibero, 30. , 

4,y. Verbis lnipeiativis 

lUurpalio 47, 399. Veifidani, %T. 

LJauu, 399, am, snctD- V'ergiliw, 482, 
l ritutis, 17, iiuctus,‘)9. Vm uncuia lingua, 
Utensina t>lb, n., nu- Vernae vel vernucu 


Verbis impeiatlv»s,5l,i» 

Veiedarii, 4y?. 


Utensina ^lb, n., nu- Vernae vel vernucult, 29. 
Iwu.tis, 104 Versan oil solarium, 2.0 

Ut, roes-' 78. VrrsurJin lauere, Ibo. 

Ulres, 36b. Xmus * eucei.mni, Ut#. 

Uva, 47 2. Venice*, 48U. 

Uv* pa**®, 384. Vertigo 33. 

Uxot, 40o \oiv.iduB», 465. 

„ Vesttu, 3t.2. 

V Vc*|®,412. 

Vticantis lmns, b4. Vespeiu, 2b9. 

VatfUiiu mi lit i* 301, n. yespeins, 3b9. 

Vadari reurn 187. V v*pillones, 412. 

Vadcs, 187, 206, dare Vevisl a. 'Ui. 

| \ v*iem iiiul are, 207- 

Vrtdimoriinm coaciprre, I Vrste* L'o* 364, 365, 
dam »el Oiltrri r, tiesr- I Mirygniiiim, AtlanC*, 
rere, suture vei omre, J &r. 153. 


Vncatitta lions, b4. 
VatfUlin ini lit >* 3i 
Vadari reurn 187. 


187. 

V.t.c, 419. 
Vulere, 259. 


yesubuiuiii, 419. 
Vesiiineiita torensia, 
355, syrinatina. 463. 


Vdlettidiiianum, .110, n. . 1 Sdlia a urea, auiau, 
Viilli, 312, n. I 31.4 , atra, 414, ». ; com 


i cii tea /at cacao tinrtn, 
365 ( curnatona vel so- 
cabitorla, ■ 31, n. \ do- 
mystics, 365, <*«!• 

1 biua, 866; holoaenca, 
*A4, n. ; Hnypiaua, 
365 ; Punieea Tyri* 
vel Surtuna Siduma, 
Assy iiu l J licenici",5to. 
ib.; aoRiuenUita, **ii 

cu vel buinb)'cius,36l> 
serviiis 369. 
Vesiitusfoiciisis, 365, 
Vet a i e. 70. 

Veteranl, 330. 
Veteruioip*. 29. 

Veto. 10, 76, 112. 113. 
Vetus et trims etiiiuiu, 
30. 

Veiolla, 31C, n.; sufiVr. 
re vel pmlerre, 30l, a. 
V pxitl&ni, j>V6, 319, *29, 
astO. 

Veailiatw, 319. 

V edllum, 71, u. 819, 
324; vel velum purpu- 
reum, *42, u. 

Via. 45, n ; CaHsiu, 
.Emilia, Ac. 496 ; prim 
cipia, 312, qiimiaiM, 
311 ~3l3;triuiu]iliaiia f 
326. * 

Vue, 312, 495 ; aarari®, 
provincials*, 496; ml- 

litare«,con«alares,prai- 

loruu, public* Ao. lb. ; 
trail* vsis*, 407. 

V urum l egina, 496. 

Viaticum, lu3, n. 

V tutor. 6, 1 12. 

V laluies, 118, lil, 148. 
Vu-nua, 1/3, i*.; ser. 

vn »l. 

Vaesinia, 85. 
Yiteaimani ntilitss, 305. 
I'ltemuiatio, 329. 

V u.ussis, 427. 

1 ictu, 467- 

Vic lima, 2C0, u. 
Virtnnsrii, 257, 

V lUoriuti riummi, 437. 

V it lormtus, 420. 

Viovtur lecitse, 216. 
Vi<$ilia pnma, ueounda, 

ib' 1 , a. 

Vigilt*, 314. 

Vig' iir mutandis, 315, n, 
Vi.ia, 458,459, tmc. ns. 
ria, -150, publira, 70; 
ruatita, 459, uibana,ib. 
Villte, 45. 

Vnlica, vHUsus, 158,461, 
• 162 . 

Vimiiialffl mons, 483, 

'484; pruts, 485. 

Vina burns lucscia 390. 

V tnuoeus iicmu* 412. 
Vmalia, 272. 

Vina* ice, 340. 

Vincula, 219, 358. 
Viridemia, 472. 

V indemiutoi. 472* 

V index, 40, 18b, 109, «. 

V tnrluare in itbeituiem, 
32, n. 

Vuulicatio, 51, 188, 195. 
Viiuticea, 2ti3 n 
Vmduia 189, dare, ilk 

Vmoictu, .kt 
Vine*, 331, 335, 472. 

V in eta, 472. 
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Vine turn reatihile, 473, Vi* oiviMjet fetUinaHn, 
Viol tores, 461. 189. 

Vinmii album, nigrum, Viscera, 282. 
mil ruin, veins, novum, VUcei alio, 863, 421 . 
recoin, faornuin, &o., Vile doiuri 308. 

391; cundiro, medic*- Vilom pnscere el ge- 
ri, concinnare, 891 ; rere, 308. 

doltaro, 88S; domini* Vilen couipeicero vel 
cum, 394; Fakrnitm, rastigore, 473. 

M&s&icum, &u, 391, n. Vitihu nangia, 337. 
893, recpnlatuiii,390,n* Vuioti magistral ua, 74. 
Viocui 1, 122. V iln, 309, 320, m ; com. 

Virga, 2l9,n.226,n. 481. pluvial*, 472, uniju* 
Virgm vel -ul»,470, n. ga, ih. 

Vngtnea ves tales, '254. vllij, 2ol). 

Virgmeu* h«]uor, 495. VitUir, 302, 381, n. 
Virgin cedi, 329, n. Viliam sacerdos, 255. 

Virgo, 405. Vivaiia, S2MH. 

Virgula, 189, n. Vivai mm, 459. 

Virginia, 470. Vivere de die, SG9. 

Virum lie*. rere vcl re- Viviconiburium, 220, n. 
lilmimre, 4U7. VivtradjCfl*. 4J0. 


V«f»re In fro 77. » 

Voculionem huWe 
113 Xenia, 49, 399. 

Voloiiea, 31. Xyflarcltus, 270. 

Volse 1 1 , 308. Xyali, 489. 

Volaellw, 363. X^aticl, 279. 

Vuilurnua, 473. Xyslu*, 279. 

Vulumen, 441, 444. er 

Vomer, JbJ. 

V null orb, 283. »«* Mtftogw, 4B4. 

Vomunt ul odant, 386. Zeplijrru*, 473. 

VdU Ucere, auscipere, Zeta, 455. 
cuncipere, nuncupare, Zougiot, 339. 

obrigmrc, 25$, Zeugiliu, 339. 

nunc u pare, 95, 133; Zona, 355, «. 488, 
solvere vel redder*, Zolheca. 465. 

259. Z*y«m 481. 

Voti reus vcl votodam* 
uutua, 259. 

Vovcie, 258, », 

Vubanaiio, 3J1, 272. 

VullunL 388. 
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ArruHEN, jn & criminal trial, 
210 

A i hr i on, 233. 

Al'wuis, ruil, 194, peisonal 
191 , penal, I’M; m.xud and 
arbitral y } lit;. 

A (.io(s, then i auk and treatment 
and «.. tiicir iew.trd*,29vi 

Aduur.il, uf llir fleet, 1 :4. 

A it ijifon ot c.tiUlien, *11. 

AiU o' utrs, •nno'duii** hired per- 
ni » to applaud them While, 
Spo ihinr 1 , liilJ 

A' ii li*s, pU 1 km mi and curuln, 113. 

.1, ypl, i>ml|Lunn i onrenuug, 

1 1 1 *, )iar, 267. 

AI.i»k Uatus, why called wise, 
154. 

/Eneas, the names of, V3‘l. 

/bolus god ot the winds, 2,,3 ; 
bind i<> In.ve been the inventor 
o' hulls 3 j;. 

/Esih)lus,iiripim<f* Irjgedy 291. 

jbsr ul.ipiu*, wm "hij.| e.i, 2.J. 

Attn »U, puirabed, Ibo. 

A i,i i i.i ’I lews, tiue nature of 
< In m, 595 

A t n.,u)tuie, cnront-iced, 1(50. 

A i . i, }iu, hm ad\ .te id Aiirustus, 

1 *0 , builds the P.iuibeou, 

■ oh, lh7 , arm I he hm b«ur u( 
.Minvuuiu, UUi , eonstrui la pil. 
I, ha in the umu, 27 to; und 
» m ®i,tl oq'iclucls, 494, 

A 1 , i tune* c>(. liow raised und 

* > i ■ oi .< d 31M w here |in*i t d, 

a ) 1 1 the c Knp, ana why, 

lil ' (>n match, 315, and m 

bai.l'* 317. 

All as, 203; ploreol refuse, 201 

Aina ihea, the **iln 1, 1 ,C 

Ainho ,iu<t, his d.mghteis Occa- 
sion an unjuutjiit change in 
i In’ i o* « i unit m, 97. 

A in fdi (t h i*.llre, -63. 

A i.nv indei,or Annsimem s said 
tu have invented iliuls, 209. 

An 01 . 11 *, li nr yoked, 470 , and 
ini. li, 4«l. 

Ai,.,aK how composed, 237. 

Annuli*, Li. \ lllllie, proposed 11 
,w to r«,*ulute the age for 
enjoy ini; olfii.ee, 89. 

Antni.M us. his pillar, 492. 
nt no ‘ot, expelled irom the 

senate, A. 

Anton ius, JV1 . blamed for his 
marriuge, 401 ; oflei* U irown 
to Chnsar, 23?, 252, his iirt .u- 

• ion, 4J2. 

pmna, in* luxuiy and death, 
4.12. 


polio names of, 227 ; hit teic- 
lo IftV. 


i a :i 0 erl> o:. 02, 2(14. 
duuts. 377, 494. 


A i rhers, 301, 3115. 

Arcfaea, triumphal, 492. 

Alcona ids. 337. 

Aristophanes, 291. 

Armour, defensive and offensive, 
300, 307. 

Asm ms Pulllo, founder of the 
fust public lib i ary, 447. 

Ashes and bones ol the dead, 
f.ow gxlheted, 416 , and depo- 
•uled, •il , l. 

Assemblies of Ihe people, 04 ; by 
curias 05, by centimes, 07 ; 
by tnbph, 81 ; broken oft by 
what, 75 ; manner ot holding 
tlie assemblies bv centime*, 
ih.j by lubes, 84 nocturnal 
assemblies prohibited, 165,186, 

Atman stone, CofKn* ol, 419. 

Athletu I’uinis 27 s , 279. 

A net ion, lm ct of 47. 

A tci Hindus, 232 233. 

Augurs, could not be deprived of 
tlivn oltive, 241 ; then riutue, 
ib , * urn famines, 243. 

An- KWtiu, leioims the senate 4, 
5, i xi Unis', t ioiii th', senate 
main who had her i ml reduced 
by 3; limit* the liruc* 

of Us mect.ng, 8 , regulates 
the t Ionium, 85, give* his 
vote nr an oidmary oil sen, ill 
btl , b* routes master of theeirt- 
j.ue, M, 1 H 1 , declines tt>o title 
ot cemnr 111, invested with < 
the tiioumriaii power. 117 , re- 
jects lie dictatorship, 127; 
consults withA guppaona Me. 
cenas slmui resigning Ins 
power, lt.0 „ inakcn a new pur- 
tiiiou of the piovinces, 137 1 
and fiisl apjwmils sal.ii tea to 
the provincial irmgisl rates 138, 
257 , hi* descendants niigh' 
have long enjoyed the sine 
reignt), il be had r osi.esscil 
(In* vri-duin tn impose on him- 
self .uni his siKiessms proper 
restraints tgHinsi the abuse of 
power, 13*), ■. i ilnll) estubiishcs 
his aulhnritv. 111), Utles con- 
terri’d mt him, ik ; power 
grun'.cd to him, 142, ulUrs ] 
erected to him, 144; vows 
mime lor his satety ib.; rules 
ul hist wnh great modem lion, 
ib. , gradually enlarges his 
powei, in ; so humbled the 
h|'.rii ol the Romans, truit they 
ni*ve» iitier marie any joint et- 
fort to moier their liberty, 
145; allow v only particular 
jiersnns loanvuei on questions 
of law, j.id obliges the judges 
tn follow 1 lii'ii opinion, loft; 
charges the mode of enacting 


law**, 182; assume* the office 

of pontifev ntuxinius, ^36, bis 
superstition, 259; the mouth 
August t tfllcrt from his name, 
and whv 265, this *.>id to bo 
done oi an order of tlie people, 
14), 142, restricts the licence 
ot oi cones, 407 ; station* ftorl* 
in diflerent placer. 34(1, his 
ring, 366; we. us several in- 
flict., 356 ; did not shave ull 
twenty-live, 367 , sometime* 
(.lipped hit beuru, anil some- 
times snayeu, 368 ; the sum he 
received iw icg.itips, 4. ’R ;• a 
Ci' ic mown and two laurel 
branches set up IWore In* 
gate, 323, 45, t j puts lo ucalit 
toms w ho refused to enlist, 
101 ; refuse* the title of Domi- 
nos, 44J , adot ns Rome, 446; 
his Vanity on iccovcring Irom 
the Kirtliiuri* the spoils taken 
From f tassiiH, *88, hi* death, 
1 10 , Ins tomb, 422. 

Aurtua, 23 4. 

Aucpicus, manner of taking, 73, 
71. 

B 

Bacchus, 229; hi* orgies, kb. ; 
fes 1 Hal of 271. 

Bui helots, punishment of, 174. 

Badges of ihe senators !) , equiteC, 
2) , kings 90; tnnsu)*, 92, 
prosier, U)3, d titalor, 120; em- 
per»,r«. Ml; augurs, 2*12; cen- 
turion 396, 

Bail, term ol, 187. 

Ball, yame ot, 375 ; oi four 
kinds, ib. 

Btt'bris, hrst introduced from 
Stciiy, 367 ; tlieir *liOp* much 
frequented, 3tv8. 

Baths oi diiWent kinds 375, first 
built, 877 , pai Ig of, a:»— 3h0 ; 
nine aitd manner or bathing, 
375, 379. 

Baihyllus, panforr.'me, 295. 

Battle, order of, 317. 

Beat ri, bow shaven, 367; allow ed 
to grow in grinf, and to give 
an air uf gianty, 36a. 

Bear-, constellation of, 479. 

Belloiia, 226. 

Bellows, 226. 

Belt, oi girdle, when used, 355. 

Bibulus, weak conduct ol, 167 

Bona Dea, lestival ol, 271. 

Bonds, used m all important 
rontracts, 193 , exchanged be- 
tween Augusiu* and Antoni. 
Ac., lb. 

Books, kind* of. 441. 

Bootes, coostidiation of, 479. 

Brarelols, ubJ, J64. 
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Breast- pin 868. 

Hr eei has, n«I worn by tli»5 Ro- 
mans 278, 357. 

Bridges, number ot, 4b7. 

limtuK, the conspiracy of bit 
sons, 33. 

Buildings, public, 486. 

Burial, pUics ot, 416. 

Bui mng the doud, custom of, 
whence rteilved and when 
drop )K>d, 410 411 , what pet - 
suns were not bin nod, ib , why 
tut bidden III the city, 416. 

Buying and selling, torra of, 191, 
194. 

C 

hidmiia, tiro** ■■■ h t letters into 
(iimi, 439.' 

(acre, the pr.inle nt receive the 
Vestal Virgin#, 39 

C«-vi., Julius, admitted his nfti. 
re is and reeicen.iry soldiers 
III Id the senate, fi -, vilifies rbc 
nn’horiti ol the senate, 18 19 
a bi ut es the 1 1 guts of the peo- 
ple, hi , oppresses the libnly 
ot his i mi n try, 87 j prut mee 
up |>0 nted m hire by the st-rme, 
Po , reduces the jmwei of the 
enntu *, 94; made parj-emai 
tin l tin, <b 1 i" makes a re 
vi « of the peop'e, lift, his 
jiietest fur ii»»mii> the Rubi- 
con, HI) U7i h'« popuiar 
i,i tvs, Ib? ", proposed loarinuRe 
-ill the Jaw*, 169, j i« instance 
ot his surprising pd-vr. re nt 
ii* i d, 213 , warned at his dealh, 
Ji il ; r«uulates the year, 2o3, 
in- laving nl Sy lid < uiirei mug 
him db.i divorces Fore pel*, 
and why, 106, h-s HtiMiituin to 
di es», <>,j 5,J5M, why pleusrd 
with ii Idoiel crown a*>fj, his 
nils' , 3bb , li.S denis and hi iUcs. 
431 reiinnei nt wii mj> Ins let- 
t- rs to ine senate, 4l| about 
tin. i'» he wished to keep se- 
riet *114, murilei »d in (lie 
■entile bouse 87 .450 , a tern - 

£ ie ei.it p iesu co i seriated in 
mi. Hi 244, senator* slam 
• t Ins altar. 46.1. 

(hiieinluiB nhi soc. lied 236 
fiilpiintia, the dr>'ain of, 43ii. 
(lam i bus .S;. Farms, was the 
In si piuMnr, ltd*. 

Camp, tin in ot dll. 

Cai did <ies, il.en- diess and man 
i tier iif cjiii a<*3i<ig 71,7*4, h»>v 
elm ted, 77 7n. 

C apital tri .is, 1’ i5. 

( DjIltOl, Hf). 

Capitoiian , marbles, why so call- 
ed, J38. 

( la) im punished 59. 

Cun leges, 4/ t — 4&3. 

Carvilms Kuira, the firs! who 
dn meed i.ix wile, H6. 

Ceatoi and Foilnx, 2.11. 
Cutocoxnbs, 14.1. 

Cat", ordered to be led to pi son, 
H, it»7, Ibti, sent to l educe 
Cyprus, lbi, h*s dress, J3t, 
Cavalry, h m « hnsen, 30 i their 
suns and dress 3*h; llieir 
plate hi (c.e cutup, <Jl4, uinl 
m battle 3)7. 

Ceilings, turn oil irnetl, 191 , 
Censor*, tbuir lustitutioii, 105, 


106; their ofllre, 106; tboir 
power, 109, 110; discontinued 
under th« emperors, 110, 
Censoniius, whence celled, ib. 
Centuries, then constitution and 
nature, 80, 81, n. 

Centurion, badge of, 308. 
Cerberus, 23J. 

Geres, 443 ; her invsleries, ib. 
Chariot racea, 276, 277. 

Charon, ferrymuu of hell, 233, 
410, his boat, 337. 

Chimneys, anciently not used at 
Koine, 454. 

(' honis, why suppressed, 291. 

! Chris, is mi y established by Con- 
stantine, 59. 

filn istiaii* their meetings prohi- 
bited, umlu by 166 often ex 
puFtd to w i'd beasts, cbO 
Cuero, until s the senate with 
the equiteg 19 gets the pro. 
voice of Ciiioa against Ins 
will, 97. n.ade qwestur, 3 , 
called “Father ol Ins Coun- 
try 141 , hindered by u III- 
Omie frinn making S speech to 
the people, when he resigned 
the consulship 95; promotes 
the ambitious designs of C*>«ar 
corilraiy to ins own judgment. 
134 , tt banished, 103 , Ins 
laws Ini; the lemte cltanye 
the r habit on his .an hum, 2t>7 , 
Ins death, 9114. 

Cineinnmus, taken from tho 
plough lo command the Homan 
army 4tiil. 

Cin us M.ix'inu*, deseiiptimi of, 
274 , show* exhibited il.eie, 
27b. 

C tps formal t*es in founding, 
60, 61 , in nest* uy mg 64, tbeu 
nulls »..( i< d tb 

Cilirens, (i -Ills 01,39 niuia imt 
lose the Iremmn ol the , ifj 
sgtti'.sl iheir w iii 5b ltd, 
mi. hi not be sromged. 17b. 

C vil law, the slimy ol, revived 
iii Luiopi*, Hi 
Civil tnaU, 165. 

Cl isses, into which lbs people 
i wire divided, 67; whence 

c.'assc. nl orfi '.ars Ouu.eiJ i. 

2. '3 x. ft. 41 hin! ot woikreen, 
Cohnnel . i. 9. 7 
Claudius, r pnenhed fm slieht- 
mg the onu ns. 441. 

Chniiims, empero,, abnd'jes the 
| number of ho idui* 274. 
CUmlm*, App. deceimu 130: 
Cian-ims C<ecus, hist elect'd 
sons of heed nn ii into the *e- 
niite 'I , supposed c..u*c of In* 
blindness, 453. 

Cleopatra, nwa.iows u valuab'e 
ju.nl dissolved iii Mneuar, 434. 
Ci outs, do r given to, 387. 
Cloacina, 433. 

| C oaius, icsiricf* the powers of 
the cen soi», 1 10 , adapted by s 

r lebemn, 40, made ttibune, 
14 , the enemy ot Cioorn .ti. ; 

| hi* laws, lt»| : tried lor i mtat- 
| inr I lie tarred i nes ol the Kona 
It* u, 11)5, killed by the tun 1 1 
ol Milo, 17b; and but mid in 
Hie f.il inn, 4 17. 

(doili, how w loiif'ht, 461 
Clothes, nf dittricut k nds. 3G4 
Coihti| 412, how deposited, 4111 


Coins, Winds of, 42-4—429, <Vc.; 
put in the mouth of the ds- 
ceased, 410. 

Colleges nl priests Ac., 248. 

Colonies, manner of settling 61 s 
of rfifTerent kinds, 62. 63. 

Columns, kinds of, 491. 

Comedy, ancient, middle, nsw, 
489, 4 ( K) , writers ut each, ib. 

Command, military, how confer- 
red, bfe. 

Consecration of the emperois. 
444. 

t'oiiseisles, gods so cafed, 228 

Conslantiniiple token by the 
luiks 61- 

Consuls, respect shown Ihem by 
the sennte, 9, by others <14, 
93, then poivem, 11,112 300, 
801 , when msniim-d 86, liteir 
badges, 91; time of «>nl< ri g 
on iheii oflii e, 64, with wh.,t 
aoleum.iies ibis was done 91, 
96, ihdii pmvnicot, 05, from 
what order created, 97. tbur 
legal age, 98 , ihnti slate un- 
do tilt’ einpeiOrs, 99. 

Consuls elect Mist asked their 
opinion ut the senate, 9 , and 
wh } , 94. 

Cooks, hum Siiil), 865. 

Corn, given |o the poorer citk- 
sens, lfill, 178. 

Curuut anius, the first who trsve 
Ins advice tieeU, I5t , brat 
plebeian pontiles mux linos ‘4.(5. 

Conches l.u reilimni; on at meal, 
371 374, iiKtiot number ot in u 
room 373; their imm, ih. , 

1 and civenni.', lb.; timerul 
ion- Ins. 4 j 2. 

< I. asms wealth ol, 430 431. 

CriiiiuiAiR lius-s of, 73. 4(17; 
ait - 1 S"ntei*< r, used anewnily 
tu tie (tiidklied wilt, out <l» ay, 
bill this was aUeint b) Tibe- 
rius, 41,-) 41<1 , how 1 1 rated 
alter dentil, 440, 421, 419. 

Crmiivi, givrn ns k- warns, 3;2; 
titled at I eiislg 381 , put on the 
head of 111 - deressed 4 10. 

Cups- kinds ol 39 1, S95. 

( up-d, 4 .'5 

Cm in, turns tWO thrntres irlloftn 
aui|ilnihe(iire on l lie smie day, 
4<>7 ; his cuiruption mid lute, 
-131. 

Cun us Den! at us 371. 

C> bele 249, pi tests <>f, 233. 

(.tcbi|s, 2J5. 

C y pre-US, used at funciala, 410. 

D 

Dj"i1i1os said to have invented 
•mi - , 337. 

Damage, n-paired, 1D0. 

Daughters how named, 27- 

Day, division of, 269, comrnou 
mikI huJy days 2<U. 

Debtors, cruel law concerning 40. 

Dei ab>«;Lie,wi it ten on stone, 4,»b. 

Dec." in ping, resnner n|, ol5. 

I>t t einvirs, why created, 149,130. 

Itespert, iruilh and sweet meats, 
374. 

Devoted to one’s sendee, origin 
of the phrase, 142. 

D,uU, imt invented, 469. 270. 

IK nu, 247 ; her temple, 487- 

Du e, game ot, 397. 

Dictator, first made, 125; cauvu 
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of creatine; Oil* magistrate, 
ib. ; his budges and power, 
125, 126; this ofliee intermit- 
ted fur 120 years before Sylla, 
127; abolished alter the death 
ot Cmsar, ib. 

Dictatai ship, object of its Insti- 
tution, lid, m. 

Discharge, military, 330 

Discipline of the troops, 310. 

Dishes, kinds of, 884; how 
brought in, 374. 3S5. 

Divorces, form of, 407. 

Dogs, employed to guard the 
temples, 152, why Impaled, ib. 

Douutions, kinds ol, -18 <10. 

Door, opened outwards, 412; sc 
cured by bais, fcc. ih. 

Dom ic*, riivuiruy of, 400, 401. 

Dramatic ont«iUun«v villa, first 
mtrnduoed 1 1 out a religious 
motive, 288, interrupted 
by the people calling lor oilier 
show a. 2%. 

Diets, of men, 350, 351 ; In pub- 
1 m- sod pnvott, 355; of wo 
men, 35 L, d<41, 301; of boys 
nml girls, 35,1 , ol soldiers, 310, 
357, . ot peiierds in a tri- 

umph, d*2b, y.ili;’ of senators, 
ill. , «t priests, 238, 24 \ 251, 
202,255,352, of jmor people, 
3.5(5 , Mini uf slat cs, 303 ; of the 
dead, 410 

Dunking healths. HOC, 387. 

1). iver, of carriftpca, 483. 

Duisns, Livius, Jaws of, 171; 
mid death, lb , his saying 
about bis hrfune, 432. 

Do i bus, column eroded in 
I ouour of, 401. 

E 

T< nr ring*. 863 

1 d'uU, uf the praetor, 101; of 
mriei mogihirales, 102. 

!• <; v plums, embalmed their dead, 
4i1, inventors of hieiogly- 
plucs and letleis, 488. 

Eie< t.on of magistrates under 
the republic, 70, 78, 8.2 63,89; 
under the emjierors, 85 

Eniam ipaiiun of children, 41. 

laidiauning, cause of It, 413. 

fcaiipeiors, their title#, 140, HI, 
then power, 112, 143; their 
bad i e», M4. 

E.iiierwiiiinients, expenses of, li* 
nnled by law. 138 163, 168 ; of 
diftcient kind-,, 369, 386. 387. 

FiitiMi*, how ms]>eued, 261. 

Ephou at Sp'Uta, resembled the 
t nb'ii es at Koiuo, 113. 

Kpirnros, bis gardens, 459. 

Epitaph form of, 483. 

Erpn st.iar. oidei. its institution, 
20, 21 ; badges and othus, 21. 

Estimate of tor tunes, how made, 
67, 107. 

Evander brmi"ht letters fiom 
Greece into Ionium, 439. 

Euripides, improves tragedy, 293. 

Jhudence, kmds ol, 713. 

Exceptions, how expressed, 193. 

Executioner, 1 16. 

Exercises, kinds uf, 87 5 ; in the 
army, 315. 

V 

Falling, ids manner of declaring 
war ou Canliuge, 330. 


Fubius Maximus, piodiclat»r,126. 

Klaehool, punished, 109, 172. 

Family, right of, 40. 

Fauatu a, whence called, 2 45. 

Farmers, kinds of, 462. 

Fasclnus, 232. 

Bates, 229. 

Father, right of, 41. 

Faunus, 232 

b euces, kinds of, 486. 

Fertility of different soils, 46fi. 

Festivals, stated, 270 ; movable, 
273; acraaiunal, ib.; number 
of, hurtful, 274. 

Fines, extent of, lfift. 

Kish, tiie Homans fond of, 884. 

Fish-ponds, value of, 434- 

Klam*n of Jupiter, 4 231, 416, 

Hirnlmns, destruction ot, 126. 

Fl ivius, why made mdilc, 154. 

Kimx, for vrhat used, 467. 

Fleet, Roman, wheie stationed, 
12-1, 3-15. 

Fan a, 232; festival of, 271. 

Flules.of different klnrls.294,295. 

Fnreigneis, their stale at Home 
disagreeable, 64, 169. 

Found i'ngs, stale of, Plin. Ep. 
x. 71,72. 

Fox, why burned as a sacrifice 
to Ores, 223. 

Krnedmen, insolence of, 454. 

Fioedom of the Lily, first grant* 
fld to pliysiciuns and (he pro- 
fessors of the liberal arts by 
Caesar, 168. 

Friends, how some (citified their 
ufffHtiun.'US 419. 

Funerals, why so much attended 
to. 4<lB; public and private, 
•111; liinnr.il couches, 'll 2; pri- 
vate funerals celebrated by 
night, and public by day, >113 , 
ceremonies of both, ib. — 424; 
funeral procession, 113; tuna- 
rhl oration, 414; first made by 
Foplicola in honour of brut us, 
ib. and by Catulug, in praise 
Of his mother Pop ilia, ib. ; ffj. 
nernl pile 417 , animals thrown 
into it, 418, soma persons 
come to Ine on it, ib. 

Furies, 229. 


Galleys of wai, difficulty in un- 
derstauduu thou construction, 
339, n . ; Mr Howell's theory, 
lb.— 341, n. 

Games, ordinal y and oxtraordi- 
iury, 271 ot the circus, ib.; 
private, 397, 398. 

Gardens. 458. 

Gates, how adorned, 353; of 
Home, ‘It'S. 

Genius, 230. 

Germans, their manitcT of con- 
jei-lui mg luturity, 214. 

Gladiators, different kinds of, 
282, wheie exhibited, 2 J 3: 
their maimer of light mg, 286 , 
prises given to the victors, ib. 

Glass invention of, 457. , 

Gods.ail-SiO ; ministers, 234-250.] 

Goreinmeiit, ol Rome, orientally 
arigtociatual, 68, brought to 
apufit equilibrium, 116 , worst 
kind ol despotism under the 
emperors, 141 115. 

Gracchi, laws ot, 178; late, 116. 

Graces, 225, 


/Grain, kinds o<i 466. 

Greeks, iu grief, cut Hieit hair 
and shaved their beard, Stag. 

Gregory, pope, corrects the 
year 266. 

Guardians, appointment of, 53. 

H 

Hadrian revives the custom of 
letting the beard grow, 867. 

Hair, perfumed at feasts, 381 ; 
how dros*e<l by women, 860; 
by men, 367*. not cut at «ea 
369; method of polling out 
small haim, 368. 

Harbours, how fortified, 348. 

Hay, making «f, 468. 

Heathens, whence named, 56. 

Ht-iis, ho« unpointed, 51. 

Helena, j?JA 

Heiiogutui.u*, first wore a robe of 
pm« fijlk, JG 1. ' 

Heralds or public filers, 146. 

Hurt ales, his labours, 23). 

Hern.tid.ini9, )30. 

Hespm ides, fhe fabulous garden* 
and goldtn apples of, 459. 

Hiero, his regulations concern- 
ing the letting of lands in Si' 
oily adopted by lh«Komans,l66. 

Hieroglyphics, use of, 438. 

Hilli. of Home 4*U. * 

Hospitality, inviolable, 982, 383- 

Hour- -lasses, 202. 

Household gods, 230. 

Houses, regulations concerning, 
45, 46. 418; rent and prices of. 
432 433. 

Hum an sacrifices, 263, 271. 

ilytuen St -«oua, 232, 405. 

I 

Idolatry, origin of, 415 

Illegitimate children state r>f,40vi. 

Images, what and where kept, 
25 ; cariied at funerals, 414. 

Indiun wise men burned them- 
selves, 411, also wives mi the 
plies Of their husbands, 418. 

Infants, often exposed 41. 

Iocrafting, manner ol, 41 1. 

Inheritances, right of, M ; lonn 
ol’ entering upon, 52. 

Injuries, how punished, 196. 

Inus, anciently few, 382. 

Instruments, rsed in wilting, 
410; in husbandry, 463, mr 
fixing burdens on the backs of 
slaves, 47 a; for coving am* 
tusik in a carriage# 481. 

Intei est of money, 433. 

J me r rex , par ticu 1 urt, concern i n g, 
79, 86, 81), Ml, 

Interring the dead, most ancient 
411, 41o , and most natural, 410. 

lruerius, revives t ue study of the 
civil law , 184. 

Italians, their right, 55, 59. 

Janus, how represented, 228; 
his temple, 488. 

Jews, their manner of burial, 418. 

Judges, of different kinds, 197, 
198; appointment uf, 1*19 , 
chosen Itodi what order, 209. 

Judgment, manner of pronounc- 
ing, 202, its effects, 2(13. 

Jugui thine war, 116. 

Julian year, 266. 

Juno, how represented, 222. 

Jupiter, Las name and attiibulei 
221. 
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Jury, choice of, 209, 

Justinian redunes the Roman law 
iulu order, 103. 

K 

King*, 86, 90. 

L 

Lamps, l heir construction, 458. 
Landed estate*, too large, hurt 
lul, 469 , the value of lands in 
Italv raised by a law ol Tra- 
jan, 479 65. 

Lartni*. Oral dictator, 125. 
LjIuis their nglits, 57. 

Latin tongue, the Italian states 
prohibited the use or it, 4U3. 
Laurcntia, nurse ot ftouiulm>,219 
Lu Verna, 23 i 

Lawn of Rome, st first few, lit); 
of ll»* XII. Tobies, 13(1 1DJ-, 
rauses ut new laws 119 time 
between proposing and passing 
a law, 7 i, 73 , how passed 7 o, 
78, 79 63; certain law* n 
cite great contention, 115, by 
whnt name distinguished, 1 19, 
150 ; species of t ha Roman 
w, Ihi ; law* o( the emper- 
ors, 2(1, 163; directed by the 
order of Juslmnm, 183. 
Lawyers, origin ol, 154, m<innor 
o I consulting them, 155 ; un- 
der the republic, not perm. tied 
to l„kc fees, ih.; limited to s 
cert,, in sum under Urn omp» r- 
or», 15(i, their education, ib. , 
enuiienl law yes, ib. those 
mane at different tunes, 157— 
162. 

Letls, 231. 

lwgwries, how left, 51. 

Let* ion*. etymologi wi the word, 
1, huw many i used at differ- 
cut tunes, 3110, division uf 
each 391 , othrers, 397. 
Lemnos, waist I, op oi Vulcanus, 
223 

Lint ulus, degraded 5. 

Letters ot the nlidi..bet, 438: 
episiW, 144, 410, ingenious 
modes of conveying, 445. 
Liberty, right ot, 39; whence 
the loss of it mav be dated, 
116, cause* (if it* subversion. 
19, 24, 67 95, 9b, 115, 139, Arc 
Lihr.u ics 4 17. 
toe inii.a Stole, 98. 
lactoj s 90, 91. 118. 
burnt' nauts, the number assign- 
ed to Liioiuusuii, 133; their 
othco, in. 

I.iniiis of the m ire, 499. 

Linen, mil worn by the Romans, 
35b, 3"b, 15 i. 

Litteis, when ii-lroduc'-d, 476- 
Liver, soiuetmrs thought to be 
wanting in vlrims, 201. 
Linus Aodr.inicus ihe nrst wri- 
ter of plays at Home, 266. 

Lee k« keys, bobs *r„, 451. 
leidtn, parts ot, 452, 15 f. 

Lots, ust d in prognosticating 
futu.e events. 24 J. 

Lottery , a kind ot, o98. 

Lniin, 23(1. 

Lunatic-, whence named 245. 

M 

H.ichincn, used in sieges, 334— 
336 , for hauling ships, 347. 


Mmoena*. intrusted by Angnatas 
with the charge of (he city, 
153 his advice much respect- 
ed by that emperor, ib., 85, 
140; his tower, 418; efteml- 
nate in hi* dress, 355; said to 
have invented the art ol writ 
ing short-hand, 148, 

Muiuius, bis column 492. 
Magistrate* at oiflereui limes, 
66 ; thvir functions more e*- 
teislve than among us 86, 
division if, Ih, ; ordinary ma- 
gistrates under the repub'ie, j 
91—122, under the emperors, j 
122—125, «*s tram duisiy ina- 
gts rotes, 125—131 , nt ovinci.il 
m. tr.i-.tr ites, 132-136. 

Mj-,ufu( tures. woollen, 442. 
Manure, kinds ol 462. 

March, oidi-r ol, 315. 

Manns, rose fmm a common sol- 
oicr, 30; ; seven limes consul, 
96; laithWk and am bilious, 
96. 1 16 , 158 , cruel. 2->7 . first 
enlisted sm liters from the low- 
esi class, 299 , made several 
changes in military art 302 321. 
Maikei piaies, at Ruiut-, UI0. 
Marriage, only between Homan 
citmens. 41; am irmly prohi- 
bited between patnnaus and 
plebeians, ib., 2o ; as same 
times between nsl ihbnu ring , 
districts, 4H2 encourage meut • 
In, 174; different forms ol, 
399, 4UQ. 

Mol*, 225, hi* shield, 228; his 
temple, 189. 

Mors if war, 59 c»u«-<r ot, 171 , 
very destructive, ib 
Mnrayas, punishment of, 490 
M t'k», thru varieties uml uses, 
2K9-291 ». 

Must, the ancient clups had hut 
one, 3(3. 

Mister of horse. 127. 

Me. mires, of laugih, 435; of ca- 
pai i»y, 4ob 
.Medals, 4-6 
Menander -90. 

Meplntea, 233. 

M »*i ran iry seivanls, SO; troops 
31) «. 

Mercuiy, 226 images of, ib. 
Merida kdie h-inselt, 251 . 
Msti-ilus Xuimdicus, banished, 
158 

AtefilJu* lose* his sichf, 13, *175 
Milo, ««« d»< tatir in Luouvluni 
when rannidato tor consulship 
at Horne, 88. 

Mn « i v.i, xi!2; her sliield. ib.; 

feativel of, 271. 

Ministers of religion, 231, 

M urns, V.ift. 

Minnrily, yenis of, 170. 
Monarch*, re-established 139. 
Money-, when coined, 425. how 
computed, 429 ; ie-eresl ol 433. 
Mnnths, division ol, 267, 266; 
only ten nitdei Romulus, \65 , 
two added bi Numa, ib, 

Mnrra, game of, 399. 

Mourning, manner of, 368 , 42), 
422. 

Multiber a name of Vn Iren, 225. 
Mu met pal towns, 6] , not obliged 
I to receive the Roman laws 
unless tliey chose, ib. 

[ Muses, 227. 


Music, warlike Instrument* ol 
814, 315. 

N 

Names of the Homans, 2fi. 

Nuval affairs, 836, 337. 

Necklaces, 363. 

Neptune, 22 • . why hostile lu 
the Trojans, 224. 

Neieides, 224, 

Net n, colossus of. 263; set* 
Rome nn fire, 419; curious 
r riling of bis timing room, -1 58 

New Style, when first adopted m 
ling land, 260. 

Noblemen, young, how intrud- 
ed lu pub i-r i luiuess, 4 , m 
juiispiuJenri-, 156, sad in the 
u>t ol wui. 133 3 3 

N*'ble* why so called, 25 , on 
lh**m the tud emperors thiefiy 
exeicisi'd their (notify, 145. 

Numa his laws, 173. 

Nniniier of 'he people, how as- 
certained 67. 

Nymphs, 225, 23 L 

O 

Oath, form of, 201 . the multiply- 
ing of oaths hurtful, 112; uu- 
lita> v oath, 302. 

C m an ns, 2*4, 

Officer* in the army, 307, 3CB, 
in the riuvy, 316. 

Omphale, 359. 

Orestes, tried for the mordcr of 
hi* mother, 217. 

Osti seisin, w hat, b. 

0»en a'w.yHiiset) in ploughing, 
464 , how 1 1 ained., tb. 

P 

Ragans, whence named, £8. 

I Pa lot ine mount, 483. 

Roles, ’*32, festival of, *771. 

Pnlhis, 222, tier image, ib. 

Palms, first given to the victor* 
at ga>.<cs, 277. 

Pm., 2717. 

Pantheon, 487. 

Pantomimes, 295; com prison tb. 

Paper nudo ol the p.ipyrtis, 438 , 
ol linen iaes, 410. 

Parchment, lit hi made 439. 

Patches, why used 362, 363. 

Patricians, 1, 24, 25, 

Patrons and clients, (heir strict 
uii’Ofl, 21 

Pavement*, how adorned, 457. 

Pay mili ary, 3.9 

Pearls, Value Ot, 432. 

Peoplo, power of, 17 Bfi, 23 b , 
r on mon people uf Hie crumby 
nmre lespecLible than ol ilm 
city, 23 , their nssOiubhea. 61. 

Per;ury, pnnlshim-nt ot 1 13. 

Peruke*, when lin>t used, 368. 

Pctreius his bold answer to 
Ctesur, 168. 

PiucinCunH, first inventors of 
sailing, letters, and astronomy, 
397. 

iMeix'utnt 1, 33. 

Plunc-h form »f, 463; manner of 
ploughing, ib. 

Pinto, 229, 

Plulns, 223. 

Poles ot the heavens, -18ft 

Poruun.i, 232. 

Pompcius, best., why called the 
son ol NepUrue, 321. 
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Pomp?? mad** consul, 98; sent 
a ironist the wiriiiM, 1<>5; 
aguwst Mithnuntes, 172, his 
exhibition of wild beasts, 280 , 
firm built a thuutre ot hewn 
■ tone, 297 ; device of Ins ring, 
Sibli ; his death, dliO- 

Pontitls, 5ui4, 2d9. 

Pontius, Summit' gnner.il, 95, 

Pop |n:n Is, laws ot, 92. 

Popprim bathed in asses ‘mi Ik, J62 

Rumens, uses of, 376, 191. 

Posse <snm, to Mil ot i laimnig, 168. 

Rosts, institution of, 497. 

PiM'tor, msliluiinii and power 
ot, 100; at first one ib , u •«*- 
enad added, ib ; the number 
Ot prajlors innreast’ *, 104; the 
city pi«tor i he rJin'l’, 101 , his 
edicts, ib.; bjdp s, 10J;and 
attendants. 10 1 manner ot 
adinintsieniigjustice, 185 , 188; 
how lie protiounci'd sentemc 
In u criminal trial, 1417. 

Preelm urn cohorts, 320, 48J , 

tamp ot, ib. 

Prayers, how made, 258. 259. 

Piesidcnt. cil a fc st, 397. 

IViapus, 2-'». 

Priests, of different kinds, 234— 
257 ; of purtn ului deities, 250, 
of Jupiter ik, ot Mars, 251 , 
of Pan, 252 , ul Hoi rules, 253 , 
oi Cjbeie, ib., ot Vesta, 251, 
what their emoluments wore 
Is uncertain, 25b, 257 ; by 
wh mi elected, 83, 10*, 231. 
211 thair se* vault, 257. 

Proconsuls and IV opr .»■ tors, ori- 
gin of the name', 182; pro- 
\ mres assigned to them, 13d; 
they set out hum tun city with 
peat pomp, ik, their power' 
in the provinces 134 , mail- | 
ner of administering justice, 
ill. ; their exactions, 135, ie I 
turn to Home as private citl- 
sens, u itleih i li ey t r lumphed ,13b 

Procurator of Jump a 133. 

Property, right of, 43 , modes of 
acquiring. 4b. 

Pr.ifctnmioii of nlixcna, 162, 

Prnti'i pina, -S'). 

Provinces, rights of, 59, tuxes 
imposed on them, bO j n» w 
pai ulioii by Augustus, 1 17. 

Provincial magistrates under the 
republic, 132 -- 136; under the 
emperors, 137, 138. 

Pnnihfimenta, 219, military, 328. 

Puribu'inon, manner ol, 69, 420. 

I’yUdei, famous pantomuio.295 

Q 

{lorestora, why so called, 119; 
their office, ib.; under the 
emperors, 121 ; it gave admis- 
sion into the senate, 3. 

n 

Ham, a machine in war, 331. 

Heaping, inannei of, 488. 

Reclining at supfier, when in- 
troduced, 371, 372, manner 
of, ib. , and cause of, 3bl. 

Registers of nil public transac- 
tions, 14 , kept Ui the trea- 
sury, 15. 

Republic, causes of its ruin, 19, 
21, 96, 98, 116, 133, NO, 302. 

Review ul the people, instituted 


by Servms, G? , when and how 
made, 69, 70, *07, 110. 

Howards, military, 322, 323. 

Hfiea, 228. 

Rhodians, their regulations con- 
cerning naval affairs, 177. 

Rights ot citizens, 30; could not 
be taken troin any one against 
his will, 50, diminution of, 57. 

Kings, much used, Sbft, 30k 

Hirers, sources SHCred, 233. 

Hands, how paied, >196. I 

Robbery, immshitM-nt of, 1U6. 

Hntdwns, Rnb i g> i,2j2 fc as t of, 271 j 

Romania, why so called, b*. 

Homuns, how nivtusd, 2, 25; 
anciently weighed their mo- 
ney, and did not count it, 42; 
cautions in AilmiUmj; new sa- 
cred riles, 5b; thoir respect 
fm (he ministers of religion, 
235; passionately fond of 
races, 2ib; of shows of gladi- 
ators, 2S7 ; and of uncommon I 
sights, 296; ulinovt always 
engaged In wars, ^99, os re- 
markable for enduring labour 
as fur courage, 333, long un- 
acquainted with naval affairs, 
337 , careful to wear the tofja 
in foreign coon tiles, 35U; 
usually went with (heir heads 
buro, 359; when covered, 360, 
allowed their hair to grow in 
mourning, 36 S ; their ancient 
•implicit), 381 ; their luxury, 
and the rinse of it, ib.; at first 
sitt at meai, 871 ; borrowed the 
custom of reclining from the 
Hast, ib., began their feasts 
with prayer, 361 ; and ended 
them in the same manner, 899. 

Romo, built, 1 : taken and burnt 
by lli*- tiauis 8k 4*6; and 
undirNero, 449; adorned by 
Augustus, 4 18, its streets nar- 

t ;>w, ib , its gates, 465; and 
ridges 498 ; its Latm name, 
why (.uucealed, 33b, 501 ; wore 
piobuble account of iis origin, 
601—504 

Romulus kundi Rome, and di- 
vides the Humans into three 
tubes, 1, ranked among tbs 

5 :od«, 232 ; his contest with 
it-mu g,240. 

Roots, foi m ot, 456. 

Kojie-ditm era, U'Hi. j 

Rowers, how they sftt, 338 
Hubirou, the boundary of C®* 
sir’s piovmce, 114 
Hutilus, plebeian censor, 10G. 

S 

8, this letter sncieully used In- 
stead of R, 175, 177 
Sacred rites, 258, bow perfoun- 
od, 2b0— 202. 

SacritWes, 23d, to the dead, 421 
Sails, invention of, oa7 ; how 
adjusted, 341. 

Sallust, the histoiian, excluded 
from the senate, 5 , nnulepr* 
tor by Caesar, to recover his 
senatorial] dignity, ib. 

Suit, much used, 382. 

Sandals, how fastened. 858. 
Satire*, whence named, 288. 
Saturn, 228; festival of 273 
Saturninus. his laws, 138, slain 
by Marius, ib. 


Se&urui, his theatre, 296. 

S ‘©fiery of theatres, 298. 

S« tpio Africunua, 98, 116, 133. 

Nasica hills Gracchm 

116; pontifex mnxlmus, 238* 
Sri ibes, or notuiies, 144. 

Si-Hsons, 2J9. 

Senate, Its ms (Hut ion, 2; num- 
ber, m.: prince of, 3; freert- 
mrn admitted into, 4 ; by whom 
assembled 6: places and tunes 
Ot meeting, ,b. , quorum of, 8 ; 
manner ut holding and con- 
sulting the, Ik, 9 , manner of 
making a decree, Id; form ul 
wilting it, 14; not valid, un- 
less earned to the treaaury, 
15 ; rarely reversed, ib. , pow- 
er of the, 16, 17 , ioree ol its 
decrees, 18; little regarded 
in the last ages ot tho repub- 
lic, 19; apparently increased 
by Augustus and Tiberius, 

ib. , to establish despotism, ib.; 
judges ol crimes, 218. 

Senate of Grecian cities, 63, 
Senators, dunce af, 2; their age, 
3; chosen by the censors, 4; 
fortune of, 6, tueir bodges, 
6; order io which they were 
jskmJ their opinion, 9 , mu an or 
ot dslh sting it, HI, 11, 13; 
were not to be interrupted, 
11, their pilvbeges, 17, their 
servility to the emperors, 140. 
Seoeca,wrnte some tragedies, 293 
Sentence, form of, in civil trials, 
185, iu criminal bills 1 216, 216. 
Semitrhrcs, dedicated to me iu- 
irrual gods, 43; where built, 
41b, 417 ; by whom, how, 422. 
Servant*, of the magistrates, 
145, 146; ot the pnestc, 257. 
Servitudes, ot Linds, 43. 

Servius Tullius, institutes the 
census, 67, made ninny laws, 
130, the frst who coined mo- 
ney, 425. 

Sewers, very large, 495. 

Srxiiua, tint plebeian consul, 98. 
Shi;]*, their hr*l construction, 
537 ; different hinds ot, 339, 
8*0 ; chid pans of a ship, 341, 
84 f, how manned 3*5. naval 
affaire, ib , manner of cm- 
baiking, 3)7, 348; Older of 
bailie, 346, method ot trans- 
porting ships by land, 347; 
site of trading ve*sela, 849. 
Shoes, kinds, 358 ; for horses ,354. 
Short hand, ait of, 14b, 15 
quickness of, 446. 

Sibylline booksJ24b , keepers ,247 
J>ic>Jy, the first country reduced 
to the form oi a |,i ovine*, bit. 
Sicinius causes tbe plebeians to 
retnt to Mens Nucer, ill. 
Siego, lurm of, .J3U, o3ti 
Silk, long known before silk- 
worms weit intioiluced, 8fl*- 
Sir, equivalent to dominus, 443. 
Skeleton, introduced at feasts, 39) 
Slaves, bow made, 28, their 
treatment. 39, 81 ; their value 
80, n. ; of different kinds, 32 
how made free, 83 , then 
names from their occupations* 
35, b« — 37, k. ; their maun 
mission restricted by law, 34. 
169, 165 1 punishment of, 31, 
231; their dress, 369; nut al- 
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lowed to serve in tits army Taxes, various kind* of, 04 ; re- 
but In dangerous junctures, nutted, ib. 

81 ; such M obtruded them- Teeth, earn nf, 363, 
selvos, were sometimes nut to Templet, 2o7, 466 ; ornament of 
deatlu 882t slaves wlio frimied their front and roof, 406, 
the hair, 361; shaved, J6S, Tools, form of, 313. 
oftoked viutnals, 96%. carved, Term Inna, bis temple, 233. 
end waited at table, ib. ; wrote Testaments, how made, 49; an- 
letter* und books, 4i6; watch* cientty made in the ComUia 
ed at the gate, 490 j took care Curiata, 66, 

«t the atrium, 400 ; of the bed- Tcthys, 2sM. 
chamber, lb.; dressed tree*, Thutikigivlnrs, bow made, SS9. 

460; Cultivated the ground, Theatres, at first prohlbitqft 296; 

462, 470; oarried burdens, built by Scaurus, ib.juurio 
sedans, and liuers, 410. and 1’umpey, #97 , Ac. ; their 

^lingers, 805. construction, 296, m. 

boil, qualities of /• good, 462. Theft, bow punlehrd, 196. 

So), 829, 230, the same with Theodnsiusabolishea the heathen 
Mithras, 830. worship ut Rome, 207* 

Soldiers, enlisted, 1,64 300.301 ; Tuespla. said to have invented 
different kinds of, &0J, JU4 ; tingedy, 291. 
divided into different ranks, Thetia, 214. 

804; their arms ami dress, Things, division of, 43. 

306, 307, 1110, 357, 8SW; their Thracian*, curious custom of, 
oi-der aud discipline, when wi* 816, their wives born thew- 

ewnped, 813 ; on march, 816; selva* on the pile* of their 

In battle, 8)7 ; their reword*/ tapehabils, 416. 

3 itS, 323 1 punishments, 328 ; Threshing, manner of. 409. 
pay sod discharge, 329, 830. Tiberius, deprived the people -if 
Solon the lawgiver, 1311, 291, the right ol voting, >S5 , sum 

Sons, how tired limn the pown he left si hi* death, 431. 

ot their father, 41. Tiles, la* bid oil, 400. 

Sophocles. impi oves tragedy 293. Tun, froedman ol Cicero, 14C 
Sosigenes, icguluie* vear, 26ft Tuan, SUn. 

Sowing, manner ol. 4oo *68 Tombs, lorin of, 42ft. 

Spectacles, thnr ette< is, 260,2$). Top. Uitiercnt from tiocho*. 376 
hpurinni,, predict* the death of lorluie, used only on slaves, 

Caesar, Sol. 21 instrument nf, ib. 

Blare-plays, first ms< uuted, 286; Towers, in sieges, 333; in ships, 
chiefly otlhiee kinds, 289.890. 344. 

otten niohibued, Tacit. Towns, how Attacked, 330 ; and 

Aim W. It. Kin. 45. Suet delendod, SJO. 

Ner.l6.Dom 7 l'lm. P«« 4b. Trade, not respected, S, 104; pernrs, in., 266; wvek-dus 
Stages, atone the mud, 497. hurtful consequences ul I/m, 24 named from the plane<« - 

Suindaids, knid* of, )2U, 3)8, 319. Tragedy, wi Ter# of, 290, 291. Weialita, l.nghrii and Homan, 
Stipulations, form of, lf9, 192 Trajan » pillar, 492- 40 434, 425. 

Stirrups, the Homans hail none. Tree*, how pi upagtt led, 470. U heel fur raising water, 4 1U. 

174 307. Tuais rlvtl l>lft, how conduct- Wde. properties of a 6<md, 451, 

Stockings, not wont by the Ro* ed, ib. 201, 212, criminal, be- Windows, ho < made, 4I»7. 

111*08,397,350. lore the people, 209; before Winds, Sod, 473. 

Stnu •, whence immed, 432. inquisitors and Uie pratlors, Wme, uuuuv-r of making. 36S , 

Style, old and new, 266. 20i; how conducted. 212. kinds ol, 889—393. used tn lw 

Superstition of the Romans, 74, Tribee, throe at hist, 1 81; when bmlcd, that it might keep, 311(1. 

2)4, 273, 274, 342, 317. increased, 82 , haw divided, 1, Witnesses, form ut making them, 

Mapper, th» principal meal, 360 , 62. 163; diHrrent kinds ot, 2M , 

place of 372, 455; dress for, Trib mi an, the chief of those how summoned, SOI, 214- 
881; parts of. 863; music, lawyers who mmposed the Women, excluded Irom ltihrn- 
\c. in time of, 386. Corpus juris, 183. lances, 162; their clothes, >*M , 

Swearing to .upport whatever Tribunes ot ill® commons, when shoes, 358, 359; head-dirs'i, 
laws were pa ai d. when ftist created, 111; iheir power at 360 , palut 382 , industry, 4 jI ; 

enforced, 10S T»7. Gist small, 112; attei wards apartment in C4i we, 455. 

BjriJa, his choice oi senators. 4 ; exorbitant, 113; abridged by Wood, used for firing, 464. 

usurpation, 168 . 1 b/, rmeliy, Myllo, 110, in a rnaunei atmt* Wi i ring, materials ton , 436, 409 

ib. ; increased the rtimhor of hiUtod by Julius Cjrssr, 117; niiuirmr of, 4*10. 

the quajstioncs perpot <K 1.95; « onlrrred or Augustus, ib. ; at y 

abridges the power of the tri- fii at not admitted into the se- 

buries, 116, his laws, lb/; nate, 13. Ye.it hnw divided by Ronmlu*, 

botn rewards and punishes th® Tribunes, mtlitaiy, number of, la 265 ; by Nums, ib ; by Julius 
■laves of Snlpicins for betray- a legion, 109, 397. Csssar, 266; by pope Gregory, 

iug him, 18U, why bo orderra Tripods, ot different kinds, 247. lb.; by the Egyptian*. Stri, 
his body to be burned, 410,4) 1. Triumph, whence called, 820; Young men, at what ago they a* 
Sylvanus, 232. navel triumph, 327. mined the togs virihs. 353 , 

« Triumviri, 87 , consecrate atem- peculiarity in Uielr manner « t 

pie and clivin# honours to Cm- wearing it for the first year, 
Tables, 374; of different forms, sa>, 261. 354; when they began to 

ib. , how consecrated, 382. Trophies, ns® of, 493 ; little used 867; consecrated the hi-,t 

Tarqoinnn,, king, expelled, 90, by the Romans, ib. giowthat tuo beard, and 

on whet d iy, bt. T utelage, right of, 5J. their hair, to tome deny, ib. 


U, V 

Vacuna, 282* 

Valerius Carms, 96. 

Venus, her names, the., 284. 
Verdict ot a jury, 210. 

Varies, said to have been re- 
stored from banishment by rha 
Influence of Ciceio,2l2; cauia 
of htt death, ib. 

Vertunmus, 233. 

Vespasian, the first who made 
laws without consulting lm 
senate, £6; the sum he s,n<J 
was necessary to support the 
state, 43 J. 

Vc*U, the aoddess of fire, 2/2 
Vestal virgins, 201 
Victims, white, from the rivu 
Ciitumnut. 262. 

Villas, hour laid out, 458. 
Vlllius,'e by culloii ANNAUS, 89, 
Vineyards, 472; how planted, 
ib.; die. 

Virginia, killed by her fa (her. 1 JO 
Virtues, win shipped, 2.1.1 
Vil slims, luxu v of 3S6 

Undertaker, ol fuimrals, 413* 
Voimt, custom ol inking, before 
and alter supper ib. 

Vuws, how made, 25$. 

Urns, how mi de, 419. 

Usurers, cruelty, <10, art, 43l 
Vuteai.ua, 225 , his workshop, t’l. 

W 

War, how pioclolmed 21*9. 

1' atili -word, how (liven, 314. 
Wealth, msiauces id, 431. 
Weeks, d' vision ol time by, nnl 
n.pd by the ancient Ilnm^i s, 
267 , iivtrndnced under the cm 
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QUESTIONS 


ON 

ADAM’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


FOUR PAT ION OF THC IIIY, AND DIVI- 
SION OF lilt. PEOPLE. 

1. By whom was Home founded, and 
when ? 

2. Into how many tribes did ho tli- 
vide the people 1 

3. Into how many curia?, each tribe? 

4. What was he called who presided 
over one curia? 

ft. Ho who presided over them all ? 

O. How many soldiers did Romulus 
choose from eai h tribe ? 

7, 8 What were these 3,300 called ? 
What the commander of a tribe ? What 
each soldier furnished by a tribe ? 

P, 10. How was the territory of Itoiue 
divided ? To what purposes were these 
parts allotted? 

11, 1*2. How were the people origin 
ally divided? What class was alUr 
ward* added ? m 

SENATE. 

13. For what pm pose did Romulus 

institute the senate f jmu 

14, 15. Of what number diMI at first 
consist ? From whom, and how, were 
they chosen ? 

10. What w'ero the senators called 0 
Why? What, their offspring ? f 

17. W hen was their number increas- 
ed, according to Dionysius? When, 
according to Livy? 

18. VY hat were the original senators 
called? and their posterity? What, 
those added by Tarqumius Priscus ? 

19. How long did this number of 300 
continue ? How many did he add ? 

20. What w as the numhci in the time 
of Julius Ctcsar ? After his death ? Un- 
der Augustus ? 

21. What setiatnrs were called con- 
script! ? Why ? How was the senate 
in consequence addressed ? 

CHOOSING 01< Sr.NATOllS. 

22 IIow were persons chosen into 
the senate ? From whom ? 

23. From whom is it thought by some 
that the senate was supplied? 

24. How were they chosen after tin 1 
battle of Caunm ? after the subversion 
of liberty f and under Augustus ? j 


25. Who was the princeps senatua? 
To whom was the title afterwards 
given ? * 

20. To what was regard had, in 
choosing senators? 

27. At what age might one be chosen 
a senator ? 

28. What civil office first gave ad- 
mission into the senate? 

29. When might that be enjoyed, 
according to Dion Cassius! according 
to Polybius ? according to Cicero ? 

30. Did the qu.es tor become a sena- 
tor, ex officio ? W ere there any office* 
that gave a legal tide to be chosen into 
the senate? 

31. How else could admission be 
procured into that body ? 

32. Had auy priest a seat in it, in 
right or his office? 

33. What privilege did Augustus 
grant to the sons of senators ? Why ? 

34. Who could not be chosen into 
the senate ? 

35 How did Ap. Claudius Circus 
disgrace that body Y 

30 When were freedmen admitted? 
YVbom did Julius Caisar admit? Were 
they allow ed to continue ? 

37. What law was enacted A.U. 535, 

I respecting the barks kept by senators 7 
And why ? 

3b What fortune did it behove a 
senator to have during the republic ? 
What, in the time of Augustus? 

39. How often was the senate re- 
viewed? By whom? For what offences 
did the censor degrade them ? 

40. How ? — Why did this punishment 
not render persons Infamous, as when 
condemned at a trial t 

41. Whew were supernumerary 
members first enrolled without formal 
election V 

42. What was the Album senatoriuui? 

HA DC I S ANI) PRIVILEGES OF SENATORS. 

4.1. What were the badges of sena- 
tors ? 

44. Where did they sit in the thca- 
tie? in the amphitheatre? in the cir 
eus ? 

45. What exclusive right nad they 
j when sacrifices were offered to J up iter? 

A 
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QUESTIONS, 


40. What privileges did Augustus 
reserve to those whom ho excluded 
from the senate ? 

ASSEMBLING OF SENATE, SiC. 

47. By whose authority was the se- 
nate assembled P 

43. By whom were they anciently 
summoned ? By what in later times ! 
What used to be added to this edict ? 

49* How were those punished who 
refused or neglected to attend \ Alter 
what age did attendance become vo- 
luntary ? 

50. In what place alone could the 
senate be held? Why? What were 
these places called ? 

51. When was the senate held under 
the open air ? 

52. On what special occasions was 
it always held without the city? 

53. At what stated times dul the se- 
nate meet f On what days was it not 
lawful to meet 1 

54. Wlmt was an ordinary meeting 
called? What, an extraordinary sen- 
ate? How were they then summoned ? 

55 What was necessary to render a 
decree legitimate ? 

56. What number constituted a quo- 
rum P What, before the time of Sylla ? 
W hat, under Augustus ? 

57. How did any one, who suspected 
there was not a quorum, prevent a 
decree from being passed ? 

58. What did Augustus enact re- 
specting the ordinary meetings of the 
senate ? Why dul lie mate ibis enact 
men tv 

59. When dul the senate meet of! 
couise 7 For "what purpose ? \V ho pre- 
sided on these occasions ? What was 
done ? 

60 To what business was the month 
of February devoted ? 

MANNER OF MOLDING iND CONSILHNU 
THE S F S A I E > 

61. What was done bv tin* magistrate 
who held the senate, before he entered 
the senate house 7 With what view - ' 

62. What did Augustus order that 
each senator should do before he took 
his seat ? 

63. How were the consuls received 
when they entered V 

64. On what matters was the senate 
consulted ? 

05. On what could they not deter- 
mine without the order of the people 7 

60. How did the presiding niagis 
trate lay the business before them ? In 
what form did he ask. the opinion of 
each ? 

67 What order was usually obse’veil 
in asking then opinions ' j 


68. In what order did they sit? 
Whore did the consuls sitf 

09. By whom were they sometimes 
asked their opinions ? 

70. How long did tbe consuls retain 
the order which they had observed at 
the outset P What was the practice m 
later times ? 

*1. What was the phrase employed 
when they were all asked their opinion? 

72. What rule did Augustus observe 
in consulting the senators? 

73. Whose consent was necessary 
before an y matter could bo laul before 
the senate 7 What magistrates could 
bring forward a subject for deliberation 
without this consent P 

7-1. What power had the tribunes of 
the people over the decrees of the 
senate ? What was the exercise of 
this power called ? 

75. When any one interceded, what 
was the sentence of the senate called ? 
On what other occasions was it so 
named ? 

76 With what is senatus auctoritas 
synonymous, when no intercession ui 
informality is mentioned 7 

77. What initial letters wore used 
when the two were conjoined ? 

78 How did the senators delirei 
their opinion 7 H ow did they express 
a mere assent P 

79. Of what were the principal sc- 
nators allowed to give their opinion, 
besides what was proposed 7 

80. UHfc did they requite that the 
consul imuld lay it before the house 1 

81. If the consul refused, what other 
magistrates might do it, even against 
his will 7 

82. With what power was Augustus 
invested for life, in reference to tins 
practice ? What right was obtained 
by lus successors ? 

83. Might the consuls interrupt those 
that spoke 7 W ith what \iew did they 
sometimes introduce things foreign to 
tbe subject? 

81. How were those that abused this 
light ot speaking without interruption, 
or who throw out abusive language, 
sometimes forced to desist 7 

85. How were the speeches of sena- 
tors sometimes received ? 

80 Does the presiding magistrate 
seem to have exercised the same power 
at all times 7 

87. In what circumstances and with 
what view was it allowed to exclaim 
DIVIDE 7 

8H How were their opinions some- 
times delivered in matters of vciy 
great importance 7 

89. To whom dul they usually address 
(lieuiselves ? 
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90. In what, form did they commonly 
jon Judo ? 

01. Did they ever read their opi- 
nions? 

02. When was a senator said “ addere 
sentential ?” 

MUNKB OF MAKING A DlCCHEfc. 

03. In what consisted the chief power 
of the consul in the senate ? H y whom 
was this sometimes cuutesteJ ? 

04. llnw was a decree of the senate 
made? In what words did the presi- 
dent request that a division should 
take place 7 K\ plain the phrases “ n o 
p^dibus in sententiam ttlicuius,” and, 
“ discedere vel transire in aha om- 
nia-” 

03. Who wcie the Pedaru ? Why 
were they so called? 

9U Who passed over fust ? Wliat 
was lie called ? 

07. How wa i the question decided ? 
Whose names were uoually prefixed 
to the decree i What letter was an 
ciently subscribed to it? and when? 

05. When were the fathers said 
“ Pedibus ferre sententiaui V” What 
wni. their decree then called ? What, 
when their opinions were asked ? if 
the senate was unanimous, how 'was 
the discussion said to be made ? If 
the < ontrary ? 

00 On what occasion were the opi- 
nions of the senators always asked ? 

100. How did they show, while the 
debate was pm up on. whoiuk opinion 
they approved 7 Wliat was hrs opinion 
called who was joined by the greatest 
number 7 

101 Was a decree evei brought into 
the senate in wilting ? 

102 Who were not admitted when 
M-cie* y wus necessary ? What was a 
decree made m this manner, called ? 

103 What did J Cfesar appoiut with 
leg.trd to the business of the senate f 
Who revoked this appointment ? Was 
any account of their proceedings made 
out ? 

104 Wliat other public registers 
Writ' kept 7 

103. How were senates cousultiuu 
and decretum distinguished 7 

100. What order was observed in 
wiitmg a decree? How was it mark- 
ed at the end, when the tribunes in 
terposed ? 

107. What were the terms used 
when the senate praised any one ? 
What when they censured ? When 
they gave orders to the con mis ? 
When the consuls obeyed ? When 
the senate complied with the defies 
of the people ? When they asked any 
thing fioru the tribunes ? 


108 Where v'ere their decrees do- 
posited ? where anciently ? W hat was 
the Tabulanum t 

109. What was the consequence, 
when they were not carried to the 
treasury ? What law was passed un- 
der Tiberius on this point ? Why? 

110. Were they ever suppressed or 
altered ? ever reversed ? Why not? 

111. How was the senate dismissed? 

row Ell OF THt SENATE. 

112. What was the power of the se- 
nate under the regal government? 

1 13. How were they dealt with by 
Tarquin the Proud 7 

114. What was their power after the 
abolition of regal government? What, 
the consequence of their abuse of 
power 7 

1 15. By what means did the tribunes 
ot the people iirnt diminish their au- 
thority ? how next? how aiterwards ? 
how lastly ? \Y hat was formerly the 
case ? How was their power most'of 
all abridged ? 

1 Hi How were senatots treated in 
foreign countries? What privilege 
did they obtain, when they had occa- 
sion to travel ? W hat honour was 
conferred on them m the provinces ? 

117. Wliat deference was paid to 
their authority by the Human people? 
What was the method usually observed 
tn the management of weighty affairs? 
Was this the case in all matters of 
mi port a nee ? 

118. What power did they exercise 
in matters of religion v What, with re- 
gard to the treasury ? — to the provin- 
ces ? — to ambassadors ?— to public 
thanksgivings and triumphs ? to the 
conferring of titles ? — to public crimes 
and disputes ?— to the laws?— to the 
assemblies of the people ? 

119 In what was their power chief- 
ly conspicuous 7 What decree did they 
then pass 7 What power did that de- 
cree confer on the consuls 7 What 
was it called 7 In what state was the 
republic then said to be ? 

120 What force lead the decrees of 
the senate ? By whom were they obey- 
ed ? By whom could they be cancell- 
ed? Was their force peimanent? 

121. Wliat influence had the autho- 
rity of the senate m the last age of the 
republic? In what did this contempt 
of the senate terminate ? 

122 How did Cicero attempt to es- 
tablish its authority ? How was this 
union broken? What did this give 
Cfesar an opportunity of doing? 

123 What was the conduct ot Au- 
gustus when he became master of the 
empire ? Ji ow did Tiberius apparent 
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Iy increase the power of the senate ? 
What was the consequence ? W as this 
substantial power ? W hy not ? 

124. What was usually prefixed to 
decrees at this tune ‘? How were 
these received by the senators ? 

125. What were the emperors’ ines. 
sages to the senate called 1* Why ? 
Who first introduced them ? 

120. How long did the custom of re- 
ferring every thing to the senate con- 
tinue V How did the emperors act 
after this? Who first made use of 
these rescripts and edicts ? What 
was the consequence of their becom- 
ing more frequent? 

127. What were called Privilegiu? 
In what bad sense was this word 
anciently used? What else did it de- 
note 7 

12S. What was the Royal law ? In 
allusion to what, were they so called? 

EQMT1.S. 

129 Were the cquitcs at first a dis- 
tinct order m tin* state? What was 
their origin? Wlmt their original 
name ? How were they divided ? 

1 30. Who afterwards inct cased their j 
number? How many did Tullus 
Host thus add ? How many Tarqumius 
Pnscus? What cause have we to 
suppose that he did more ? 

131 How many centuries of cquitcs 
did Serving Tullius make 7 How did 
he form these? What sum was given 
to each of them to purchase horses ? 
How were their horses maintained ? ' 

132. Ot what utility was the eques- 
trian older in the state P 

133 When were they first reckoned 
a distinct order ? Who after this were 
properly called cquitcs P 

134. From whom were they chosen’ 
W hat were those called, who were de- 
scended lioin ancient families P What 
was the limited number ? What, the 
requisite age ? What, the fortune ? 

135. What were the badges of 
equites? What whs, at first, their 
olfice ? what, afterwards V When and 
why was the right of judging trans- 
ferred to them? How was that right 
subsequently disposed of? 

I3fi. Who was called magiator so- 
rietatis? Who were the Publicani 
among the equites? In wl at respect 
were they held at Home ? In what, m 
the provinces? 

137 What annual occurrence added 
splendour to the equestrian order l 
How was this procession made ? What 
privilege did they enjoy at this time ? 

138. How often we.re they review- 
ed 2 By whom? Where? For what 
causes did the censor punish un 


equesP and how P How did he ex. 
press Ins approbation ? 

139. How were the less culpable 
degraded ? W’hat do we find mention, 
ed as a reward sometimes conferred P 
By whom could this exemption be 
granted ? 

140. What was the cques called 
whose name stood first m the censor’s 
book ? Why was this title given to 
him ? To whom was it given under the 
emperors ? 

r/.ruKUN or pormn ohdeu. 

Ml. What were the Roman citizens, 
with the exception of the patrieiaui 
and equites, called? In what more 
general sense are these terms some- 
times employed? For vvhut is plt-b* 
usually put ? 

142. Who were called plebs rustica ? 
Who, plebs ui liana? Which was the 
more respectable class P How were tlio 
plebs urbana suppmted ? What whs 
their principal business P What were 
they called on this account? What, 
Irom their venality and corruption? 

1 1,1. For what purpose were the 
leading men among the populace kept 
in pay by seditious magistrates? To 
what did the turbulence ot the com- 
mon people contribute ? In what 
did it originate ? 

e 4i runs and f i.iems ; mibix.es, novi, 

K.MflJlI.l.S , <Xe. 

14 1 How did Romulus connect to- 
gether tlHb patricians and plebeians l 
What duties were incumheut on tho 
patron? What, on the client 7 

145. What were they prole hi ted 
from doing towards each other? How 
might lie be punished who acted other. 
Wise? What was the consequence ? 

140. Was this protection in atter- 
tnjies extended only to individuals ? 
Mention a few examples. 

147 Who were called Nobiles? 
W'liat right did they enjoy 7 What 
were these images ? Who were called 
Homines novi ? who, Ignobiles? who, 
Optimates ? who, Populures? 

ChNTKS AND rAHII.Lr, NAM i s ; IN- 
ni.Mil AND X.iUttUllM. 

MS. How were the Roman people 
subdivided? and each gens? What 
were those of the same gens, called l 
What, those of the same tninily ? Who 
weie also called Agnati I Why? 

M9 Who alone were anciently said 
to have a gens? When did the Ple- 
beians receive the rights of gentes ? 
What distinction arose from this l 
What is the meaning of the phrase 
sine geute? 
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160. What did the Romans use to 
mark, the different Rentes and familiu; 
and to distinguish individuals? 

161 Which was put first ? Whom did 
it mark 7 How was it commonly writ- 
ten '? 

152. What followed the pranornen ? 
What did it mark? 

153 Which was put last? What did 
it mark ? 

154 What fourth name was some- 
times added V On what account P Have 
we any instance of a second agnomen 
being added ? 

155 How many iUmes do the Ro- 
mans at first sttm to have had? 
When did they begin commonly to 
have three ? 

J5C. Were these three always used P 
Which of them was generally used in 
speaking to any one 7 Why? 

157 From what were the surnames 
derived ? 

J5H When wild the pra nornen giv- 
en to boys? What pittunmeu was 
given to the eldest son of the family ? 
What to the rest. 

15SJ. From what was the only daugh- 
ter *-f a family called ? When there 
weie two daughters how weie they 
distinguished 7 Iiow, it more tlifcu 
two i How were the pi .eiioinens of 
« inm n anciently maiked. 

100. How long did the names of the 
geutLs and surnames of the funnlnt 
lemam fixed * When were they cluing 
ed and confounded ? 

101. Who wire those called Lihcn “ 
lngeiim ?— Liberti and Libertim ? 
VV lieu were they colled Liberti ? 
when, Libertim V Ho the classics 
warrant us in believing that the 
bibcrtwn were the sons of Liberti ? 

SLAt 1 S 

lf»2 How did men become slaves 
among the Romans 7 

10.1. \\ hat prisoners of war were 
not sold into slavery? what, were? 
W'hy \v re they saul to lie sold sub 
corona r why, sub liasta ? VV hat were 
thev < ailed ? 

101. Were slaves regularly sold in 
Rome? What were slave dealers 
i ailed ? How were they exposed to 
sale 7 Why so? What did the seller 
forfeit if he gaven false account? How 
were those sold whom lie would not 
w arrant ? 

105 How were slaves brought, from 
beyond soas marked ? On what condi 
fmn were slates sometimes sold? 
What were they called, when fust 
brought to the city? What, when 
they had served long 7 

100. Might fice born cilizms sell 


themselves, or be sold, for slaves? 
What was decreed by the senate on 
this point, to prevent frauds? What 
power had fathers over their chil- 
dren ? Did these on that account 
lose the rights of citizens ? What was 
the case with insolvent debtors ? 

107. Were criminals ever reduced 
to slavery ? For what crimes? What 
was done to those condemned to any 
extreme punishment? 

108. What became of the children of 
a female slave ? Were slaves regularly 
married ? What was their connection 
called? and themselves 7 What were 
homeborn slaves called ? 

160. What was the whole company 
of slaves in one house called? and the 
slaves? What, the proprietor of 
slaves? Who refused the name ? Why ? 

170 lluw were the slaves employ- 
ed f In what were they sometimes 
instructed? At what rate did such 
slaves sell? Who derived from them a 
great part of his wealth ? 

171, What slaves were called pieda- 
gogi 7 Wliat was the pacdagogium ? 

172. How were slaves promoted? 
By whom were the farms ol the 
we lit by Romans chiefly cultivated ? 
Were there no free labourers ? 

17 3. What power had masters ovct 
their slaves 7 How was this right ex- 
ercised 7 What was the common 
punishment? What other punish- 
ments w ere sometimes inflicted ? 
What was a slave called, who had 
been subjected to the latter punish- 
ment 7 W ho had been often beaten ? 
— who had been branded ? In what 
place were they often shut up? 

J 74 What persons were called fugi- 
tiram ? 

175. In what position w*cre slaves 
beaten ? What was done to deter 
them from offending ? To w r hom was 
it chiefly applied? 

J7ti. How w T ere slaves punished 
capitally? Till who^e tune ? 

177 To what were they liable, when 
their muster was slum at home, and 
the murder was not discoveicd ? 

178. Were slaves transferable like 
other effects P 

170. In what capacity could they 
not appear in a court of justice ? What 
else were they not allowed to do? 
Was there any memorable exception 
to tins last prohibition? Wliat were 
these called ? 

ISO Wliat allowance was granted 
them for their sustenance per month? 
What else did they receive? Wliat 
was their peculium 7 How did they 
dispose of it? What was such a slave 
mlied i How long did a sobei and 
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industrious slave use ally remain in 
servitude ? Did slaves ever make 
presents to their masters'? What 
agreement sometimes existed between 
the master and the slave ? 

191. How did the condition of slaves 
in families vary ? 

192. At what times were they allow- 
ed very great freedom ? 

193. Were the slaves in Rome and 
throughout Italy numerous ? What 
number are some rich individuals 
said to have had? What other fact 
is mentioned as indicative, of their 
numbers? 

IH4. What other slaves were there, 
besides those of private individuals ? 
For what purposes were they kept ? 
How were they maintained? 

195. Who were the adspriptitii ? 
What, was their state ? 

196. What name did slaves ancient 
ly bear? What, afterwards? How 
arc they distinguished in the classics ? 

187. liow were they anciently 
freed P 

188. How was a slave freed per cen- 
tum 1 

199. How, per vlndicltnn ? What 
was the turning round of the slave 
called ? What, the rod with which he 
was struck ? From what circumstan I 
ces was it so called ? 

190. How were slaves freed per 
testamentum ? When were slaves 
thus freed called Orcini or Cbaronite 7 
and why V When did the heir retain 
the rights of patronage ? 

191. What was hbertv procured in 
any of these methods called ? 

192. 11 y what other methods were 
slaves freed in latter times ? Did any 
other method confer complete irue- 
doiu ? What more was requisite ? 

193. What was anciently the condi- 
tion of all freed slaves? How were 
they distributed? Why were laws 
subsequently made to limit the manu- 
mission of slaves? What number was 
a master aDov/ed to free by his Will ? 
What did Augustus ordain respecting 
slaves who had boon bound, wliipt, or 
branded for any crime ? 

194. What was enacted respecting 
slaves by the law Julia Norbana? 
What were they called in conse 
quencc r 

195 By what custom did they show 
that they had obtained their freedom V 
What did they receive as the badge 
of liberty ? With what were they 
presented by their master? What 
did they then assume and prefix ? 

196. What rights did patrons retain 

over their troedmen ? • 

197. Who succeeded to the effects of 


a freedman, when lie died intestate, 
without heirs ? 

108. What punishment was inflicted 
on a freedman ungrateful to his pa. 
tron ? 

RIGHTS OV ROMAN CITIZENS. 

199. Who obtained the rights of 
citr/.ent) in the early days of Rome ? 

200. What methods did Romulus 
adopt to increase the number of his 
citizens ? Did his successors imitate 
his example ? In what instances 9 

201. To whom was the freedom nf 
the city granted, besides the city ami 
count! y tribes? What weTO them 
towns called? and their inhabitants ’ 
When did they become r ties mgenut * 
What resulted from this ? 

202. When was the freedom of the 
city more sparingly conferred ? How 
was it then bestowed? What light 
was then given to some and not to 
others? Who first obtained the free- 
doni of the city without the right of 
voting ? To whom was it afterwards 
given? 

203. What towns received both the 
freedom and the right of voting ? 

204 To whom whs this right after, 
wards granted J To whom was it com- 
municated after the social war? To 
what country afterwards? Was the 
freedom of the city liberally or spai- 
ingly conferred undei the emperors? 
To whore was it at last extended by 
Caracal! a? 

205. Who were anciently called 
homes, and peregrini ? Alter Rome 
had extended her empire, liow were 
the rights of her subject* divided ? 

200. What dul the jus Q'lintimn 
tompiehend? What were their prr 
vute rights propel ly called? Wh.it 
their public rights '* 

I'fUVATr RIGHTS (>r IlOMtV IIIIZEXS. 

207. What were the private rights 
of Roman citizens ? 

208. What did the jus libertalis 
comprehend? 

209. How were the citizens of Rome 
secured from the dominion of tyrants ? 
How, from the tyrannical treatment 
of magistrates ? 

210. Wh:it court could pass sentence 
on the life of a citizen ? 

21 L. What punishments wpre magi- 
strates not allowed to inflict? 

212. What expression checked tlnur 
severest decrees? 

213. What was ordained by the laws 
of the twelve tables with regard to in- 
solvent debtors? What were they 
then called ? In what state were they * 

21 I. What was done to anyone wlio 
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was Indebted' to several persons and 
could not find a cautioner Y 

210 What law was made to check 
the cruelty of usurers ? 

210. Why were the people not sat- 
isfied with this? What did they af 
terwards demand? How far was this 
demand at one time complied with ? 

Rioin OK FAMILY. 

217, What had each gens peculiar 
to itself ? 

218. Who succeeded, when heirs by 
the father's side of the same family 
failed ? 

210. How ci ml t one pass from a 
p.itncian to a plebeian family, or 
from a plebeian to a patnci.ui ? 

HIGH! OF MARRIAGE. 

220. What was requisite before a 
citizen might marry a slave, a bar- 
batian, or a foreigner? 

221 What is the distinction between 
ronnubium and contubermum? 

22 1. What intermarriages dul the 
laws of the Decemviri prohibit i Was 
this restriction permanent V 

223 What wan a i forwards said of a 
pari man lady when she married w 
plebeian ? From what was the ex- 
clude d ’ 

221. To what was the expression 
gentis enuptio applied ? 

BIO III OK K FATHER. 

22 5 What power had a father over 
his children ? How might he dispose 
of them when infants ? (What was the 
acknowledgment ol a new-born in- 
fitpt'b legitimacy?) What was his 
power over them when giown up ’ 
Did Romulus at first permit this right 
in all cases Y 

220. Could a son acquire property ’ 
When acquired, what was it calk'd r 
What, if acquired in war ? 

227 In what respect was the condi- 
tion o{ a sou hat dei than that of a 
slave > How did the promotion of the 
son to any public office affect the 
power of the father? How long did 
this power continue? Did a daughter, 
after marriage, remain under hei 
father's pow^r > 

bmasi irvrroN ami a non ion. 

228. What did it behove a father to 
do, when he wished to emancipate Ins 
son? What wni this suleterrmil? 
To whom did he sell hi.n? Why was 
the purchaser so called ? Who else 
were present at the sale ? IV hat took 
place in their presence 9 

220. Why was this imaginary sale 
repeated thrice ? Did the purchaser 


manumit the son after the third sale? 
Why not’ How then did he dispose 
of him ? What immediately followed ? 

2.10. Whence did the custom of sell- 
ing per a?s et libram take its rise f 

231. What formalities were used in 
emancipating a daughter or grand- 
children ? How often were they re- 
peated ? Why were new modes of 
emancipation invented? By whom? 
What form was substituted by Atha- 
nasius ? What, by Justinian ? 

232. When might a man assume 
children by adoption? With what 
view ? When was this adoption. called 
arrogatio? And why? When, pro- 
perly adoptio ? Before whom was 
this performed ? With what formali- 
ties? where? Into what did the 
adopted pass ? \Y hat genera! name 
does Cicero give to these two forms t 

RICH I OP PROPERTY. 

233 H ow were things divided among 
the Romans with respect to property’ 
What were things of divine right 
called ? Give an example of the res 
sat rie — of the res religiose— of there* 
sanctce. 

2.M To whom were these things 
subject ? Could the property of them 
be transferred ? How were temples 
rendered sacred 7 Could any thing 
legally consecrated be afterwards ap- 
plied to a profane use 7 To whom 
were temples supposed to belong ? 
How did things cease to be sacred Y 

235. JIow did any place become re- 
ligious? Why were sepulchres held 
religious’ What was requisite before 
they could be built or repaired ? What 
was the only right connected with 
thorn that could be transferred? 

230 Why were the walls of citice 
held inviolable? By whose aulbonty 
weie they raised or repaired ’ 

237. What were things of human 
light called ? How were they divided ? 

238. VV hat things were called u/s 
i.xi vfrmtatis. or, more pioporly , ui s 
iMJiiUCvE > Mention instances. What 
were called lies communes’ give ex- 
amples. What does commune used as 
a substantive, denote? 

239 What things were called res 
nulmi's? When was an estate referr. 
ed to this class? What was such an 
estate called ? 

210. What other division of things 
was tliero 'i What were the movable 
things of a farm called ? 

241. Mention another division of 
things still ? What are corporeal 
things c.dled by Cicero ? what, in- 
corporeal ? How do other* more pro- 
*pcvly distinguish them ! Kepcat the- 
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brief division of things given by Hor 
ace. 

242. How were private things divid- 
ed? What things were called res 
manripi ? W bat , nee tnancipi res ? 

213. Enumerate the res mancipi. 

21-1. What were the servitudes of 
farms in the country ? What was the 
breadth of a via, when straight ? at a 
turn ? What the breadth of an actus 9 
of an iter ? What other servitudes may 
be added to these ? 

215. What farms were called prredia 
libera? What, prredia serva ? 

21ij. What buildings were called 
prtedia urbaria ? How did they be- 
come res ruancipi ? What were all 
buildiugs and lands called ? What 
buildings were called ledes ? What, 
villeo Y what place, area ? what, ager Y 
What was properly called fundus ? 

217. What were the servitudes of 
the prfedia urbana ? 

218. What space was anciently left 
between houses? What was it called { 
Were these interstice* always left? 
Who restored the ancient mode ol 
building ? 

219. What houses were called in- 
sulaj ? How are doruus and iusulie 
sometimes distinguished? Was this 
distinction observed in am Lent times 9 
To what was this name given under 
the emperors? What were the inhabi- 
tants of them called? To whom else 
was this name applied ? What were 
the proprietors ol the insula* called 9 
and their agents 9 Why were houses 
in the city raised to a groat height ? 
How were they occupied ? What 
were the upmost stories called ? What, 
he who routed an insula or any part 
of it ? 

259. What other servitudes wore 
there? What was the sorvitus stilh- 
cidii et flurmms the servitus clo- 
aca 1 ? — the servitus non altius tollcndi 9 
To what height were houses limited 
under Augustus? 

MOORS OK ACQUIRING PItOPi’JI'l Y. 

251. What was the transferring of 
property called ? How was it effect- 
ed ? With what formalities 9 Explain 
the phrases dare mancipio, — accipere, 
— jurat, se fore mancipu tempus m 
orane tui— sui maucipii esse — manci- 
pare agrum alien i — and, emancipare 
fu udos. 

252. How does Cicero use maucipi- 
um and nexus or -um ? 

253 What other modes were there 
of acquiring legal property ? What 
was the pire cessio? In what case 
did it chiefly take place ? 

251 What was the usucaptio or usu- 


c.ipio? Among whom only did this 
take place ? If there was any inter 
ruftion in the possession, what was it 
called ? How was this made in coun. 
try farms ? What leugtli of time was 
afterwards necossary to constitute 
prescription? What was this new 
method of acquiring property by pns. 
session, called ? 

255. What was the emptio sub co. 
pm a? 

25(3. What was the audio ? Of what 
gesture did the person who bade, 
make use ? 

257 Whence was the custom of 
setting up a spear at an auction deriv- 
ed ? What meaning is hence given to 
hastta Y What, to gub hasta venire ? 

258. How were the tune and terms 
of the auction advertised? For what 
is tabula hence put ? Why were those 
whose goods were thus advertised said 
pendere, and their goods called boua 
suspensa Y 

2!i!». How and where did it behove 
auctions to bo made 9 Who was also 
present at them / What was his duty > 
What was the phrase for deferring the 
sale ? 

2(30. What ivai the seller called '* 
What was he said to do? What was 
the right of property conveyed to the 
purchaser called " If that right was 
not complete, what was he said to do? 

2rtl. Whs- were the three cases in 
which only adjudicatio took place ? 
Who were commonly appointed m 
stttung bounds? 

2(32. What donations were called 
Tim n era ? What, dona? W as this dis- 
tinction always observed 9 • 

2(3.3 When did presents become 
very frequent and costly among thw 
Romans? By whom and to whom 
; were they sent V What presents weio 
; called str-na' ? — Apophoreta ? Xenia 9 

2(34. What things were said to be in 
doniinio qinntariu ? In what were 
other things said to be ? What were 
the proprietors of these called ? What 
distinction was there between bom- 
tan i and the donum quiritarii ? By 
whom wns it abolished ? 

2(35, What was called ususfructus ? 
What was the person called who had 
this use and enjoyment ? 

RIGHT or- Tl.STAMI-.NT ANb INIlRKI- 
T4NCJC. 

200 What peculiar privileges had 
Roman citizen? with juspect to wills ' 

207 Where were testaments an- 
ciently made ? 

2(38. When was a testament said to 
be made in procmctii ? 

209. What was the usual method of 
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making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted ? How 
was this done ? What was this iniag- 
inary sale called ? What formalities 
followed when this act had been fin. 
ished in due form ? What was this 
act called ? Were these formalities 
always observed ¥ Wbat was reck- 
oned suflicient, especially in later 
times ? 

270 In what case was a will called 
holographutn ? By whom was it some- 
times written '? Who were usually 
employed in drawing it- up? What 
was ordained with respect to the 
writer of another’^ testament ? When 
a testament was written by another, 
what declaration did the testator an- 
nex ? On what were testaments usu- 
ally written ? Why? Wliat were they 
hence called ? What is meant by 
prima cera ? by Cera extrema nr ima ? 
Was the term fatnilin limited to testa- 
ments «o written ? 

271. lly whom were testaments al 
ways subscribed 7 with wliat were 
they sealed ? llow were they farther 
secured 7 What was the law with re- 
spect to this ? 

272, When might the testator unseal 

his Mill? * 

27.>. In what language were testa- 
ment^ always written? Was it not 
allowed to express a legacy in Greek 7 

271 How many copies were made 
of the same testament — one, or more? 
give an instance. 

27.0. Where were they deposited ? 
To whom, for example, did J. Cmsar 
entrust his? 

2JG. How were the heir or heirs 
written in the first part ot a will 7 If 
there were several heirs, what were 
specified ? What was done, if the tes 
tat or hud no children of his own ? 
What, if the heirs first appointed did 
not accept, or died under puberty ? 
What were they called ? 

277. Could a corporate city inherit 
an estau , or receive a legacy ? 

278. V\ ere a man’s own children 
necessarily his heirs? What was the 
cause of disinheriting called ? What 
name was given to a testament of this 
kind ? 

279 When an estate or other pro- 
perty was lett in trust to a friend, 
what was it called? And the pcTsou 
to whom it was thus left 7 How was 
a testament of this kind expressed? 
In what language, written ? 

28(1. What appointments wereimado 
m the latter part of the will ? In wbat 
form ? 

281. In how many different ways 
were legacies left ? What were these 


ways ? What wes the form employed 
in bequeathing a legacy per vtndica. 
t to mm f—per damnittioncm ?—sinzndl 
mo do f — per praceptioncm f Whence 
was the first of these forms so called ? 
How was the second form sometimes 
expressed ? When was a legacy said 
to he left per praiceptioriem ? 

282. What name was given to addi- 
tions made to a will ? How were they 
expressed ? By what must they be 
confirmed? 

2H3. In whose presence was the 
will opened after the testator’s death 7 
If they were absent or dead, wbat 
was done ? 

284. Within what time was it usu- 
ally required that the heir should 
enter on his inheritance ? What was 
this act called ? In what words was 
it performed? What was he then 
said to have done ? •‘How did one be- 
come heir, when this lormality was 
not required 7 

285. If the father or grandfather* 
succeeded, what were tlu?> called? if 
the children or grandchildren ? if 
brothers or sisters ? 

28«. On whom did the. goods de- 
volve, of any one who died intestate ? 
In what order ? 

287- Into how many parts was the 
inheritance commonly divided? What 
were these called ? What, the whole ? 
K\ plain the phrases — lucres ex uss<’, 
—ex semisse,— ex triente, — dodrante, 
&c. 

288„ What were the divisions of the 
uueia ? 

RIGHT Of TI T1 Uf.T„ 

280. When the father of a family 
died intestate, leaving bo guardians to 
his children, on whom did this charge 
devolve ? \Vhat was it hence cnlkd ? 
Why has this law been geueially 
blamed 7 

290. When there was no guardian 
by testament, nor a legal oim, what 
was done m the case of minors and 
women ? Was this always the case ? 

291. Were women among the an- 
cient Romans ever allowed to transact 
business of importance? Under what 
control might a husband place his 
wife after his decease ? Did women 
ever act as guardians ? How might 
a negligent or fraudulent guardian be 
called to account? Wbat restrictions 
were laid on guardians, under the em- 
perors ? 

Pl UI. 1C WIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

21)2. What were the public rights ol 
Roman citizens ? 

293. What was the jus census ? 
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2DI. What, the jus militia'? Who 
were at first enlisted? Who were 
taken under the emperors P 

295. What was the jus tnbutorum 7 
How were tributum and vectigal dis- 
tinguished P 

29(i. How many kinds of tribute 
were there? What were these three 
kinds ? What was the first called ? 
What the second ? What the third ? 

297. When and how long were the 
poor freed from taxation ? On what 
occasion were they again forced to 
contribute ? For what purpose ? 

298. When, and why were annual 
tributes remitted 7 How long did this 
immunity continue 7 

299. What were the three kinds ot 
vectigaha ? 

300. \V hat was the portorium ? 
What were the collectors of it railed 7 
When were the portona remitted ? 
On what were they afterwards imp os 
ed by Cwsar* 

301. What were the dccuma 1 ? 
Who, the dccumani? In what esti- 
mation were they held ? Why Y What 
was the ground called, from which 
tithes were paid? What became of 
these lands ? 

302. What was the scriptura ? Why 
was it so railed ? 

303. How and by whom were these 
taxes let? What were those called 
who farmed them ? 

30-1. What law w»h made respecting 
the sale of salt, soon after the expul. 
sion of Tarquin ? When was ^ new 
tax imposed on it ? When was this 
dropped ? 

303. What was the tax called vice- 
sima 7 For what purposes was the 
money raised from it reserved ? 

300. Mention some other taxes in- 
vented by the emperors. 

307. What was the jus Miffragit ? 
What the jus honoruni? of what na- 
ture were these public offices ? 

308 How were sacred rites divid- 
ed? What sacred rites were public ? 
What, private 7 By whom was the 
public hearth of the city preserved 7— 
the hearths of the thirty curia 1 ? — 
the fires of each village? How did 
the term pagaru come to be used for 
heathens? what did it anciently sig- 
nify? 

309. What were the rites peculiar 
to each gens called 7 Were they ever 
intermitted? What domestic gods had 
every father of a family ? 

310. What sacred rites were retain 
ed by those who came from the free 
towns and settled at Rome 7— by the 
colonies ? 

31 1. Could the Romans adopt new 


or foreign gods? give examples. What 
was done to any one who introduced 
foreign rites of himself? What change 
iu this respect took place under the 
emperors? 

312. Could any one be at the same 
time a citizen of Rome, and of another 
otty ? Was this the case in Greece ? 
Could any one lose the freedom of the 
city? What took place when the 
rights of citizenship were taken from 
any one ? For example when citizens 
were banished? What did Augustus 
add to this form of banishment? What 
was the form called relcgat o ? 

313. Did captives in war lose the 
rights of citizens ? How might they 
be recovered ? When did a foreigner 
who had obtained the freedom o i 
Home, forfeit liis citizenship ? Wha' 
was this called P 

314 What was any loss of liberty, 
or of the rights ol citizens, called 7 
What was the dmiinutio capitis maxi- 
ma ? — media ? — minima ? 

JUS I.ATIl. 

315. W hat were the boundaries of 
ancient Latium ? W r hat nations did it 
contain ? To what was it afterwards 
extended ? Whom did it then compre- 
hend ? What weie the inhabitants 
called? Who arc meant by soth et 
Lu tinum nonu n ? 

310 How did the jus Latii rank in 
relation to the jus civitatis and the jus 
ltalicurn ? W hat was the difference 7 
317 What laws did the Latins use? 
Might they adopt any of the Roman 
laws ? W r hat were they then called ' 
What wus the expression applied, to 
any state that did not chouse to do so? 

318. Where were the Latins enroll- 
ed ? M lght they be called to Home to 
give their suffrages ? How did they 
ascertain in what tribe they should 
vote p \Y T hat authority did the consul -i 
sometimes exercise over them on these 
occasions ? 

319. What Latins became citizens of 
Rome ? When were they first per- 
mitted to enjoy honours P YVbat right 
did that law grant 7 What distinction 
was notwithstanding retained ? 

320. Were the Latins at first allowed 
the use of arms ? For what purpose 
were they afterwards entrusted with 
them 7 W hat proportion of the army 
did they sometimes furnish ? Worn 
they embodied in the legions? To 
what degrading punishment were they 
subject? 

321. Wbat sacred rites had they in 
common with Roman citizens ? W ho 
presided in these at the sacrifices ? 
What rites and deities, peculiar to 
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themselves ? What solemn assemblies 
had they also 7 For what purposes? 
Who were excluded from this con- 
vention ? 

jus itaijcum. 

322. What district of country was 
called Italy P On what conditions wore 
the states of Italy received into alli- 
ance ? In what respects was their 
condition the same with that ot the 
Latins? In what did it differ 7 

323. When, and why, were several 
of them reduced to a harder condi- 
tion ? What states especially suffered ? 
How were they punished ? What loss 
did Capua sustain P When and by 
what laws did the Italians obtain the 
right of voting, and of enjoying hon- 
ours V II y whom were these privileges 
abridged for a short time ? To whom ? 
What changes did Augustus make ? 

321. What distiuction still continu. 
ed ? Were these rights granted to 
cities or states out of Italy 7 Where 
were (arms in those places said, in con- 
sequence, to be 7 What were they call- 
ed ? Of what were they said to con- 
stitute a part ? 

rnoviNCKs. 

323. What countries were called 
provinces? What measures did the 
senate adopt on the reduction of any 

country ? 

32(5 What were the laws called that 
weie thus prescribed ? How weie 
they communicated to the people ? 
What phrases have we hence? 

327. What was the brat country 
which the Homans reduced into the 
form of a province ? 

328. Was the condition of all the 
provinces the same 7 According to 
what did they differ 7 What privileges 
were some of them allowed ? Of what 
were some deprived? 

329. What officers weie sent into 
each province? What were their re- 
spective duties? With what were the 
provinces oopressed ? What burdens 
did the Romans impose on the van* 
q imbed ? What was the annual tri- 
bute called ? What, the tax called 
census soli f What were those called 
who paid their taxes m money? — 
those who paid in produce ? 

330 . Did the sum annually received 
from stipendiary states vary? On 
what did the revenue of the vectigales 
depend ? What smaller proportion 
was sometimes exacted instead of the 
tenth part? How much more was 
exacted in cases of necessity ? What 
remuneration was given to tlic hus- 
bandmen in such cases ? 


331. What were tlic three kinds 
of payment made by the provincials, 
according to Asconius ? 

332. What was the canon framen. 
tarius 1 What was done with the corn 
thus received ? 

333. Were the people of the pro* 
vinces, under the emperors, obliged 
to furnish any other contributions? 
What other taxes did they pay ? 
what articles of commerce were also 
taxed ? 

MUNICIPIA, COLONIJE, ET PRJK- 
FEC1 l! R/L. 

334 What were municipia ? What 
the different kinds of municipia ? 
What laws and customs did they use ? 
what were these called ? Were they 
obliged to receive the Roman laws ? 
In what state did some of them rather 
choose to remain ? 

335. Where wore these free towns 
anciently ? Where do we afterward 
find them ? What instances does Pliny 
mention ? 

330. What were colonies? How 
were they transplanted? Who deter- 
mined in what manner the lands 
should be divided, and to whom? 

337. How dul the new colony march 
to their destined place f In what 
manner were the lands marked out 
and allotted f What took place before 
all this ? 

338. When a city was to be built, 
how and by whom was the compass of 
it marked out ? Who followed the 
founder 7 What part of the ceremony 
did they perform P How did they fix 
the places of the gates ? What name 
was hence given to a gate 7 Why are 
towns said to have been called urbes ? 
Who describes the form of founding 
cities among the Greeks P What, does 
lie say, was the first city built? 

339. What was done when a city 
was solemnly destroyed ? What is 
mentioned in the sacred writings on 
this subject ? 

340. In what light did the ancients 
regard the walls of cities ? In what, 
the gates P 

341. What wbb the pomerrimn? 
For what is it sometimes put? When 
was it extended ? 

342. From whom are these cerenio 
nies vised in building cities said to 
have been borrowed 7 

343. What was the law with regard 
to the renovation of a colony ? 

344. What day was solemnly kept 
by the colonies ? 

345. Of whom did the colonies con- 
sist ? What was the consequence 1 
What were the rights of the Roman 
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colonies, according to some authors ? 
According to others? Of what nature 
were the rights of Latin colonies ? 
How did this affect the Btatua of thqpe 
Homan citizens who gave their names 
to a Latin colony ? In what condition 
were the Italian colonies? Wherein 
did the difference consist 'f 

340. Who first introduced military 
colonies? By whom was he imitated? 
Who were sent to those colonies ? 
YV'hat were the other colonies called 
for the sake oi distinction ? Why ? 

347. In what did the colonies differ 
from the free towns ? What were 
their two chief magistrates called ? 
And their senators I Why ? What 
fortune was requisite for a dccuno uu* 
der the emperors 1 

343. What was the senate of Grecian 
cities, under the Roman empire, cal- 
led? its members? The place where 
it met at Syracuse? An assembly oi 
the people ? What was the honorari- 
um decunonatus ? To what regula- 
tions respecting the choice of senators 
were they subjected in Bithynia 7 
What was an act passed by the seuate 
or people called ? What peculiar cus- 
tom was observed there? On what 
Occasions? Bv whom was this disap- 
proved of? Why ( 

340. Who took charge of the inte- ! 
rests of the colonies at Home ? 

350. What were prirtcctur.v ? What 
towns were reduced to this form? Of 
what were they deprived? On wh.it 
did their private right depend? And 
their public right ? 

351. What places were called fora? 
Wbut, concihabula ? 

352. What cities were called confe- 
derate states ? In what state weie 
they? Give examples. 

FOREIGNERS. 

353. Who were anciently called 
peregrini ? When did the name tall 
into disuse? How were the inhabi 
tautfl of the whole world then divided 7 
What was the Homan einpiie itself 
called ? To what country is the name 
still given ? Wny ? 

354. What was the condition of fo 
reigners while Home wus tree? What 
privileges were they denied ? To what 
hardship were they abject V Men- 
tion instances What aitciv. ards ren- 
dered this impracticable ? 

355. Under what prohibition did the> 
lie with regard to dress ? To legal 
property, and wills? What became 
of their goods after death V How did 
the pation siu-ceed ? Were these in 
conveniences peipctualed ? 


ASSEMBLIES OF TIIB PKOFLK. 

350. What was an assembly of tin 
whole people called ? Of a part? 

357. What business was transacted 
in the comitia V Who summoned tbun 
and presided in them ? What was he 
then said to do ? What, when he laid 
any thing before the people ? 

358. How many kinds of comma 
weie there? What were they, ami 
by whom instituted ? 

359. What was requisite before the 
comitia curiata and centunata could 
be held ? 

300. What were the dies coinitialcs > 

30 L. Dui mg what tune of the day 

could the comitia be held? Where did 
the comitia meet for creating mage: 
trates ? Where, for making laws and 
holding trials. 

COM1II1 CURIATA. 

3G‘2 How dul the people vote in the 
comitia curiatn ? What was the nso. 
lotion oi a majority of these said to be’ 
Why was every thing of important 
determined in them ? 

303. By whom were they held at 
firbt 7 Afterwards? Where did they 
meet? What was this place alter 
wards called 7 And why 7 When mms 
the comitium fiist covered ? How was 
it afterwards adorned ? 

301. Wao only had a right to vote 
at the comitia curiata 7 What was the 
curia called that voted first? 

305. W hen were the comitia curiata 
more rarely assembled i And for what 
purposes only 7 How was the cimu 
ol each curia chosen? 

300. What was a law made by the 
curiae called? Enumerate the chief of 
these. What power had magistrates, 
without the first ol these laws 7 What 
extension of power did it confer on 
them 7 How and why does this law 
seem to have been passed in after 
times ? 

307. Why was the form of adoption 
called urrogatio made at the comitia 
cui mta 7 

308 Where were testaments ancient- 
ly made 7 Whence were they called 
comitia cal at a 7 Why in this name 
sometimes applied to the comitia teii- 
lunuta 7 

309 Give an example of the detei- 
tatio sacrorum . What does Hlautui 
cull an mheiitancc without this re- 
quisite ? 

COUII1A. CENT URIA’I K AM* Cl NSCS. 

370. Which were the pi in t i pal com i- 
tia > How dul the people vote in them 7 
In what light was a matter decicod 
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by a majority oi centuries, regarded ? 
According to what census were thty 
held ? 

371. What was the census ? 

372. What method did Xervius adopt 
to ascertain the number of the people 
and the fortunes of each individual '' 
What festival did he likewise ap- 
point ? 

373. How did he then divide the 
citizens ? Did the division by cent vi- 
nes prevail at Korn* ? W hut instances 
are adduced ‘i What number did a 
century contain r 

374. What foitune had those who 
composed the h.’St class i 

375 Into how many centuries was 
it subdivided 1 Who were added to 
these ? 

370. Of how many centuries did the 
second class consist? What were 
their estates woith ? Who were added 
to these? Wen* these artificers mein* 
her* of either the firit or the second 
class p Why may we not suppose so ? 

377. Of how many centuries the 
thu d t l.iss ? Their estate ? 

378 Oi how many ccutuiies the 
fourth' Iheir estate? Whom does 
Dionysius add to this class? 

379. Of how many centuries* the 
fifth class ? Their estate f But avoid- 
ing to Dionysius » What three centu- 
ries were included among these* ac- 
cording to Livy ? 

380 Whom did the sixth class com. 
prehond ? liow many centuries did 
they form? 

381 . What was the number of cen 
tunes in all the classes, according to 
Livy'f — and according to Dionysius ' 
How do some make the nurnbei of 
Livy to amount to 194 ? 

382 Were the arms of all the class- 
es alike ? How were they placed in 
the army ? 

JSd What was the consequence of 
this arrangement? Why wab the chief 
powci thus vested m the richest citi- 
zens 9 What burden depended, equal- 
ly with the votes at the Cmmtta, on 
the number of centuries? What pro- 
portion of this burden did the fiist 
class bear ? 11 ow did the classification 

of Xervius Tullius thiow the chief in 
flucnce into the hands of the first 
class ? 

384. What alteration was made in 
later-times 7 When, or how, was this 
done ? 

385. What were those called who 
weie included undti the first chibs'* 
What, the rest ? Wliat are the moat 
nppruved authors hence called ' 

38(5. What were those of the lowest 
class called' What, those who had 


below a certain valuation P Why 
are only five classes mentioned some- 
times ? What is hence the phrase for 
those of the lowest class 1 

387. How often was this review of 
the people made ? By whom ? Wa r 
the census always held at certain in- 
tervals? 

388. What kind of sacrifice was of- 
fered, when the census was finished t 
Of what animals did it consist P What 
was it hence called? Why was it 
called Lustrum? Whence is lustrum 
put for the space of five years ? With 
what do the poets sometimes confound 
it? 

339. Where was the census ancient- 
ly held? Whore after the year 320? 
Where was the purifying sacrifice 
made ? Wus the lustrum ad ways per- 
formed ? 

C;. TStS OF ASSEMBLING HIB COMITIA 
OLNURUIA. 

390 For what put poses were fhe 
umntia centunata held? What ma- 
gistrates were created in them ? 
What laws passed ? W hat trials held ? 
What else was done at these comitia? 

MAC! STI< AH'S WllO PnttSlOFO AT THE 
COkllTlA CEN1 CRIA1A, &C. 

391. By what magistrates only could 
the conutia be held ? For what pur- 
pose only might they be held by the 
interrex ? 

392. What other magistrates as- 
sembled the people by centuries? 
Why was thiB assembly not called 
conutia ? When were the prietors not 
allowed, and when was it allowed 
them, to hold the cotqitia P What 
prtetor in particular enjoyed this 
power ? 

393. For what purposes did the con- 
suls hold the comitia ? 

394. How did they determine by 
which of them they should be held ? 

395. By whom were the conutia held 
for the creating of the first consuls? 

390. By whom, for the creating of a 
rex sacrorum P 

397. W hat influence had the person 
who presided m the comitia ? 

398. What was done, when the 
comitia for the election of magistrates 
could not be held in due time P How 
long did he command?' By whom 
were the comitia then held ? What 
sometimes happened, in the absence 
of the consuls? 

399. Where were the conutia centu- 
riata always held ? W liy ? What was 
the practice m latter times ? 

400. How were the comitia centunata 
usually assembled ? How long befoio 

u 
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....! tune oi meeting were tney sum- 
moiled ? VVby ? What was this apace 
of time called? Why? Why weie 
thev not held on the market-days P 

401. How were the comma for 
creating magistrates sometimes sum- 
moned ? 

402. Who were allowed to be pre. 
sent at the comma centunata ? 

CANDIDA 1 K3. 

403. What were those called who 
sought preferments ? From what cir- 
cumstance? Was this practice always 
allowed ? 

404. What part of dress was not 
worn by candidates ? Why? 

405. What was the law, in the latter 
ages of the republic, with regard to 
the presence of candidates? What 
else was requisite? Why was it ne- 
cessary that their names should be re- 
ceived by tbe magistrates ? How might 
the opposition of the consuls be over- 
ruled ? 

400. How did candidates endeavour 
to gam tbe favour of the people before 
the time of election? By whom were 
they accompanied on these occasions 1 
Wbat custom was anciently observed 
by them? By whom were they at- 
tended when they went down at cer 
tain times, to the Campus Martins ? 
For what purpose did they employ 
divisores ? Was not this forbidden 
by law ? What was the office of the 
iuterpretes? And of the seques- 
tres? What method did candidates 
sometimes adopt to disappoint their 
competitors ? 

407. What phrases were respectively 
applied to those who opposed any 
candidate, to those who favoured him, 
to those who got one to bo elected, 
and to those who hindered one's elec- 
tion ? 

MANNER IF 1'ROPOSINC A I.AW, i&C. 

408. Wneu a law was to be proposed 
wbat were the preparatory steps ? 
How was it promulgated ? For how 
long? Why? How did the promul- 
gator meanwhile exert himself ? 
Were all these formalities observed 
in ancient times ? 

400. In what circumstances did the 
proposer of a law sometimes speak 
against it? 

410. What similar form was observ- 
ed in trial for treason ? What change 
of personal appearance did the accused j 
in the mean time undergo? How was 
he employed ? By whom were his en- j 
treaties seconded ? i 


MANNER OF TAKINO THE AUSPICES. 

411. What preliminary ceremony 
was performed, on the day of the co- 
mitia, by him who was to preside at 
them ? What does Cicero call these ? 
What is the Campus Martius heme 
said to be ? Wbat were the comma 
themselves called ? 

412. With what was the Tabernacu- 
lum probably identical ? Wbat was the 
consequence if it had not been taken 
in due form ? What was the usmi] 
declaration of the augurs on such oc- 
casions ? To what length did the an- 
cient Homans carry their scrupulosity 
on this point ? 

413. How were the magistrates said 
to be elected, when there was nothing 
wrong in the auspices? 

414. In what form of words did tin- 
consul ask the augur to attend him f 
liow did he reply V 

415. What were the two kinds of 
auspices that pertained to the comma 
centuriata? What were those birds 
called, winch gave omens by flight v 
What, those by singing ? What phras- 
was employed when the omens were 
favourable? When they were unfa- 
vourable ? 

416. From what else were omens 
taken? Wbat was the person called 
who kept them? In what manner 
were thev supposed to indicate « bud 
omen ? What appearances weie ac- 
counted a good one? What was the 
tatter called ? 

417. How did the augur announce 
that the auspices were unexception- 
able ? That they were not ho / What 
was the consequence of this latter an 
ooriTicemeut ? 

418. Wbat was this declaration of 
tbe augur called V How does Ciceio 
speak ut the augurs, in allusion to 
this ? W ho seems to assert the con- 
trary V How are they to be recon 
died ? 

419. Might any other magistrate 
than he who presided, take the auspi- 
ces > For what purpose was this some- 
times done? If such magistrate de- 
clared that he had heard thunder or 
seen lightning, what was he said to 
do? What was the consequence? 
What followed if his averment was as- 
certained to he false ? Why so? What 
was the formula commonly u*ed, on 
tins account, in tbe edict by which the 
coruitia were summoned ? To whom 
did Clod ius extend this prohibition? 

420. By what other circumstances 
wore the comitia stopped ? What was 
epilepsy hence called ? 

121. What took place, if a tempest 
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arose daring the comitia? Were the 
elections that had previously taken 
place, thus rendered invalid ? 

MANNER OF HOLDING THE, COMITIA 
CBNTUKIATA. 

4.22. Where did the people meet ? 
With what religious ceremony did the 
presiding magistrate begin the business 
of the comitia ? Whom did he then 
address? On what subject? 

423. What was then done, if magis- 
trates were to be chosen ? What was 
anciently the practice iu choosing ma- 
gistrates ? 

4)24. What was done, if a law was 
to be passed? Where was a similar 
form observed ? For what reason ? 

42'). What was the usual beginning 
of all applications to the people ? 
Wbat was thus said to be done ? 
What is hence the meaning of the 
phrases, jubere legem, vetare legem, 
rggare magistratus, rngare quaesi to- 
res ? In what terms did the tuagis- 
tiute next address them ? What did 
tin* people then do ? What wrfli he 
said thus to do { And the people ? 

42G. In what order were the centu- 
ries anciently called to give ^their 
votes ? How afterwards ? Describe 
the manner in which the lot was cast. 
What was the century called which 
came out first ? Those which followed 
next ? The rest ? W hat centuries are 
usually called jure vocata; ? What 
importance was attached to the vote 
of the eenttiria prerogative ? What 
significations does the term in conse- 
quence bear? For what is it put 
among later writers ? * 

427. How do some writers account 
for the mention of tribes in the conn- 
tia ot nturiata ■> How do others explain 
the fact 9 What language of Cicero is 
irreconcilable with the latter explana- 
tion ? 

428. How did the citizens anciently 
give their votes ? What form did they 
use in creating magistrates? And in 
passing laws ? II y what term was the 
will of the people expressed ? Ami 
that of the senate l 

429. Did the person nominated by 
the prerogative century always ac- 
cept? What was done when he de- 
clined, or when the presiding magis- 
trate disapproved of their choice f 
What was the form then employed? 
How did the other centuries usually 
vote in such cases? What similar 
rirciirastanre sometimes occurred in 
passing a bill ? 

430. How did the people vote in lat- 
er times 1 What were the laws cal- 
led, by winch this was ordained’* 


Why was this change made in the 
mode of voting ? Enumerate the vari- 
ous laws by which this privilege was 
conferred ? What was the subject of 
the Gabinian law?— of the Cassian? 
—of the Papirian ?— of the Cutlian f 
When were they severally enacted ? 
For what purpose ? 

431. What was the enclosure called, 
into which the centuneB passed ? How 
did they move into it ? What were they 
hence said to be ? Wbat was tbe pons 
or ponticulus ? What phrase was hence 
applied to old men at sixty ? — and what 
were they called ? Why ? What authors 
assign a different cause for this phrase ? 

432. How many Pontes and Septa 
were there ? How does the language 
of Cicero accord with this opinion ? 
Wbat opinion, inconsistent with what 
we read in other authors, do some 
writers entertain on this point? 

433. What did each citizen receive at 
the entrance of the pons f F/om 
whom 1 How were they inscribed ? 
How many did they receive? Wbat 
other tables were sometimes given in ? 
Why did this seldom happen? Under 
whom did this same thing take place ? 
When ? 

434. On what occasions did they re- 
ceive two tablets ? What letters were 
inscribed on them ? What phrase have 
we hence ? 

435. How did they dispose of these 
tablets? By whom was that pointed 
out to them ? What was their office ? 
By whom were the ballots taken out 
and counted? What other duty did they 
perform? How did they count them? 
What was this called ? What does the 
phrase omne punctum ferre hence 
signify ? What was held to be the vote 
of each century? What was the per- 
son called, who told to the consul the 
vote of his century ? 

4.3f>. Who commonly undertook the 
offices of diribitores, ruga tores, and 
custodes? How many did Augustus 
(.elect for these duties ? Fr.mi what 
order ? 

437. What took place when the 
points of any century were equal ? 
Was this rule always observed ? What 
ensued on the summation of the votes/ 

438 . What circumstance in tbe elec- 
tion was esteemed very honourable ? 
How did the newly elected consuls 
adorn tbe images of their ancestors? 

430. What phrase was used of him 
who gained the vote of a century ?— 
of him who lost it ?— of him who was 
rejected ? What is the meaning of 
ferre sujjragium, vel tabcUam ? 

444). Wb<*t expressions were applied 
to the Magistrates created at the ComU 
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tin Cent uriatu ? What addition used 
to be made, to denote the fulness of 
their right? 

411. Explain the phrases perferre le- 
gem ; legem jn ben; vel rogalfonem acci. 
pete; antiqunre , vetarc.ve 1 non acclpen\ 
legem ; rogei c legem ; abrogare legem ; 
dirogni'c legl, vel de Uge ; suUrogare 
legem; obrogare legem. 

442. What two clauses were com- 
monly added to all laws? What epi- 
thet does Cicero apply to the latter 
clause ? Why ? 

443. What sanction used also to be 
annexed i Explain the expression per 
mturam. What does the phrase Ex- 
quirerr sententias per saturam hence 
signify? What other sanction was added 
in many laws ? NS hat does it amount to? 

441. What was done with a law, 
when it was passed? flow was it 
made known to the community ? 

445. When did the consuls first be- 
gin to enter on their office on the brut 
of January ? About what time were 
the comitia for their election held, after 
that year 1 ' — Willi what exceptions? 
When did they enter on ofiue, in the 
time of the first, Punic war? VN hen wt-re 
they created ! At what time were the 
Printers elected ? By what name were i 
they called, from the time of their elec- 1 
turn till iliey entered on their office ? 

440. When might the comitia for en- 
acting laws or foi tnals, he held ? 
roMint tki in is. 

4-*7. How did the people vote in the 
Count id Tabula f 

413 Fiona what was the name of 
Tribes derived ? What were the fiist 
three tribes called v From whom was 
the first tribe numed? Whom did it 
include V From whom, the second? 
Whom did it include ? From whom, 
or what, the third ? Who weie in- 
cluded in it? 

4 40. Who doubled the number of 
tribes? Wi.at did be still retain? IIow 
were they tlmn distinguished? 

450. Why did Servius Tullius intro- 
duce a new arrangement? According 
to what principle did he distribute the 
citizens 7 Into bow many regions did 
he divide the city? What were these 
called? What did the inhabitants of 
these four regions constitute ? From 
what had they their names? What 
prohibition was laid upon them 
with regard to residence? Why? 
How was it enforced i What distinc- 
tive appellation was given to these four 
tribes ? Did their number vary ? 

4 )1. Into how many parts did he at 
the same time divide the Roman terri- 
tory ? What were these called ? 

452. What increase in the number of 


tribes took place A. U. 258 ? How many 
according to Dionysius, did Servius in- 
stitute? In what docs he seem to con- 
tradict this statement ? Why and to 
what, was the number afterwards in- 
creased ? J-low long did this number 
continue? When arc eight or ten new 
tribes said to have been added ? Huw 
were these speedily disposed of? 

453. W hat was a tribe, according in 

the institution of Servius Tullius - 
How was this afterwards altered j» 
W hat desire of change then manifested 
itself? By what was this occasioned ? 
What separation did Q. Fabius effect 
in the year 440 ? Who were ranked 
uiuong these? in what estimation 
were the city tribes henceforth held? 
How did the Censors, in degrading a 
citizen, avail themselves of this differ- 
ence of estimation ? What might any- 
one, who convicted another of bubeiy, 
obtain as his reward ? * 

454. From what did the rustic tritons 
receive their names? Mention in- 
stances of each . How was ithc name 
of tire tube sometimes used inconjuiic 
tion with that of the individual? 

455. When, and on what occasion, 
weie the Comttia TriOuta hr»t lit hi ? 
After what year were they more fre- 
quently assembled ? W hy ? 

450, For what purposes were the 
Comitia T'ibuta held ? What magis- 
trates w* re cieated at them? What 
priests l How were the inferior priests 
thoseii before that period ? What 
singularity was there at the election of 
the Pontrjex Maximus and tbo oilier 
priests r> 

•157. W ha? were the laws, passed at 
these comitia , called ? On whom weiu 
they originally binding {— on whom 
alter the year 300 7 What were some 
r.f the various subjects to which they 
lelatech? What body in later times, 
assumed the last of these as its prero. 
gativd ? 

4 r )8. What trials might not take place 
at the Comitia lYtbutu f Where only 
could these he held ? What trials 
might take place ? What punishment 
were they sufficient to decree? In 
what rircumstances ? 

45!#. What persons were entitled to vote 
at the comitia Tnhuta ? How were 
non-resident citizens permitted to 
vote? Could an individual belong to 
more tribes than one? How ? 

4(30. What was peculiar to the rotes 
of all the citizens at the comitia Tri- 
hutat What order for this reason 
hardly ever attended them ? To what 
opinion has their nou-attemlance 
given rise? 

401. By wb n m were the comitia (or 
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creating tribunes and plebeian rcdiles 
held? — for creating curule trdiles and 
other inferior magistrates ? — for elect- 
ing priests? — for passing laws and for 
trials ? When the consul was to hold 
them, whom did he summon ? — whom, 
the tribunes ? What different names 
are on this account given them ? What 
was the phrase employed in the one 
case '{ — what, in the other ? 

•M2. Where were the Camilla Til- 
buta for electing Magistrates usually 
held 7 Where, for passing laws and 
for trials? Whut was the last of these 
places anciently called 7 By whom, 
and for what put pose, were the comma 
held there, after the expulsion of the 
I)( ccmviri ? 

463 How were the tribes separately 
accommodated m the forum ? What 
<1 i*l Cicero propose to build for them in 
the Campus Martins? Why was the 
piopoMal not carried into immediate 
tiled ? By whom was it afLcrwards 
executed 7 

401. What formalities were o bserv ed 
in summoning and holding thoQflpitia 
Ti ibuta '•> With what slight difference ? 
Why, if there lind been thunder or 
lightning, could they not be held that 
d ay? “ 

10;. When were they held for the 
election of magistrates, after the year 
•Vts when, for electing priests?— 
when, for laws and trials ? 

400. Who first abridged the liberty 
ol the count ta 7 How did he accom- 
plish this ? Who restored this man- 
ner of election after it had fallen into 
disuse ? 

IU7. Of what did I’lberius deprive 
the people altogether? By wliat pro- 
cess v Who attempted to restore the 
right of voting to the people? With 
what success ? What were still retain- 
ed { By whom, and in what fonn, 
were the magistrates, whether nomin- 
ated by the senate or the prince, still 
appointed to their office ? 

4 OH What was the method of appoint, 
lug magistrates, under the emperors? 
What was sometimes allowed and 
practised, especially under good em- 
perors? How dul Trajan attempt to 
restrain the infamous largesses ot can- 
didates? When the right of creating 
magistrates was transferred to the sen- 
ate, how did it at first appoint them? 
— liow, afterwards? Why ? Was this 
method found to be fire from inconve- 
niences ? What mode did Augustus 
follow at the conntia ? What advice 
was given him on this point hy Ma'ce- 
nas? How did lie act, when he at- 
tended ot the election of magistiahs? 


ROMAN M AOISTfUTES.— DIFFERENT 

kuhms of government and different 

MAGISTRATES AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

4GD How was Rome at first govern- 
ed? When was the regal government 
abolished ? What supreme _ magis- 
trates were annually created in place 
of a king? What magistrate was 
created in dangerous conjunctures 1 
WitVi what authority was he invested ? 
What happened when there was a 
vacancy of magistrates? 

470. Wliat change took place in the 
year of the city c01 or 302 ? For what 

E urpose ? What were they called? 

low long did their power last? What 
government was again restored ? 

471. From what body were the con- 
suls At first exclusively elected ? What 
change was introduced a. u. 310? 
Wh.it were they called? Was the 
number of the tribunes always six 7 
Was one halt always chosen from the 
patricians, and another from the* ple- 
beians ? What magistrates were crea- 
ted for upwards of seventy yearn 
after the appointment of the military 
tribunes? What change did the ple- 
beians e fleet a. u. 387? Was this fre- 
quently the case? In whose hands 
did the supreme power from this tune 
remain ? When did Sylla assume to 
himself absolute authority? On what 
occasion 7 Under what title? How 
long had this oflice been disused? 
After what interval was the consular 
power again restored 7 When was it dis- 
continued ? Who attempted to restore 
it P When ! By whom were they pre- 
vented 1 '' Of what was he desirous? 
Under what title did Augustus, An- 
tony, and Lepidus exercise absolute 
power ? 

472. What is justly reckoned the 
original cause of this revolution ? By 
whose contrivauce was the first trium- 
virate formed ? In whose consulship? 
In what year of the city ? How do j'ou 
account for the submission of the Ro- 
mans to their usurped authority ? 

473. When did Augustus become sole 
master of the Roman empire 7 Under 
what title did ho rule it? To what 
did the government now perpetually 
tend ? 

474. Who seem to have been the only 
stated magistrates in the beginning of 
tho republic? Why were various 
other magistrates appointed at differ- 
ent times? Did the appointment of 
magistrates cease under the imperial 
gov eminent ? 

OF MAGIVIRAIFS 1\ GENERAL. 

47V What is a magistrate r Had 
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the Roman* the name discrimination 
between public employments that we 
have ? What was the civil authority 
ot a magistrate called ? What the ju- 
dicative ? What the military ? To 
whom was the word protores amient- 
ly applied ? What two meaning* have 
magHtratu* and potesta* ? Give ex- 
ample*. What was the proper dis- 
tinction between magistratus and po- 
testas ? To whom were esse m vel 
cum imperio ; in juato vel aiiinriio im- 
peno applied f What is the meaning I 
of magi*tratus et itnpena oaperu t 
For what is esse in impel .o sometimes! 
u*ed? What magistrate* were said' 
habere imperium 7 To act pro liupt'- 
rio / Pro potest ut (' ? Quote a passage 
wnere potestas and impel mm are join- 
ed, 

DIVISION OK MAGlsTHATn.S. I 

47‘3 How were the Roman magis. 
trates divided i Who were the uitigi- 
stratus ordinarii ? Who the extraor- 
diuarii ? Who were the tuagiatratug 
majores ? Who the magistratus ma- 
joreti ordinarii? Where were they 
created ’ W r ho were the magistratus 
majores extrdordinarn ? Who the 
magistratus minnie* ordinarii ? W r ho 
were the magistratus cu rules ? What 
were all the rest called ? Why does 
Horace apply ebur to the Bella curulis ? 
When did the magistrates sit on it? 
Who was the only magistrate chosen 
exclusively from the patricians? Win* 
were the plebeian magistrates ? 

477. Was any age anciently fixed 
for enjoying the different olhees ? Who 
first made a law for this purpose 7 
When? What epithet did his faiuilv 
receive from this circumstance ? Is 
it fully ascertained what was the year 
fixed for enjoying each oflv e ? When 
did the proctorship use »o be enjoyed ? 
What was the year hied tor the con- 
sulship 7 What year according to Ci- 
cero was appointed for the quustor- 
slnp ? For the ttsdileship 7 For the 
pnetorship v For ’he consulship ? 
Were these restrictions rigoiously 
enforced? 

47 l l. What, according to the law of 
R unulus, was necessary before en- 
trance on any office' 7 What was 
ordained by the Cornelian law? To 
what restrictions were magistrate* 
subjected V 

klN'JS. 

470 Of what kind was the power 
of tbe Roman kings ? Whose concur- 
rence did tlmy require before they 
could make war or peace i Of what 
had they the chief direction? In 


l what other country had the kings the 
chief management of sacred things? 
Wliat were the badges of the kings 7 
From what people were they bon ow- 
ed ? What only, according to Fliny, 
did Romulus use ? What did Tullus 
Hostilius introduce after his conquest 
of the Tuscan* 7 How long did the 
legal government subsist at Rome J 
Name the kings, llow did they reign’ 7 
For what was Tarquin universally de- 
tested ? What was the cause ot Ins 
expulsion tr.mi the city ? Jiy whoso 
means was this revolution chiefly 
bi ought about * Explain tbe phrases 

rcg/Y Jtu'trc, hgius spnifm, regtn -w/- 

pt'thta. Who was the next in rank to 
the king What was his duty? With 
what ofln'er under the republic does 
he correspond 7 What w.ib done when 
there was a vacancy in the fhione 7 
How long was it vauint after the 
death of Romulus ? Why? Who was 
the interrex J For what purpose was 
an mtenev nettled under the repub- 
lic? How did there happen to he no 
cons(Bhr dictator ? 

OllDIKAUV MAt.IS'IRAIKS — I. rON'MM.S 
CKKATION, DlfrKEURM' NAVll.S, AND 
n AMOKS Ol< leNM I S 
4Sd. What supreme magistrates were 
appointed after the expulsion ol the 
kings? Why were two created J 
\\ by was the appointment annua) J 
481. What were they ancieriilv 
called 7 What, afterwards 7 Why 
wii.it, b> the Clerks’-' 

Isj If one ot the run- uls died, how 
was the vacancy supplied 7 
IHIb What were the insignia of the 
consuls 7 

Did the hetors go before both 
consuls within the city y By whom 
was the consul preceded, and follow- 
ed ? Who restored tins custom when 
it had fallen into disuse 7 Which of 
the co&sul* had the fasces first 7 What 
is the statement of Dionvsius with r L - 
gard to the hetors 7 How is hivy’s 
statement tint 24 hetors attended the 
cousula, to be understood 1* 

F-'W mi oi a lit i onm r « 

48 r > What power bad the consuls 7 
Hv whom was it lessened 7 Ot what 
power dul he depute them 7 What 
light dul he leave them witbm the 
city 7 Was their power thus limited 
without the city 7 

4 sb. When the consuls were in com- 
mand of different armies, which of 
them enjoyed the fasten and senm** 7 
Winch, when they both commanded 
the same army 7 

4S7. Wliat was the law of Popln ola 
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regarding tin* right of appeal from the 
consols ’ Bv whom was it afterwards 
renewed ? Was this privilege enjoyed 
under the kings ’ 

184. "What token of respect did he 
ordain that the consul'* should show to 
the people, in their assembly ? What 
punishment did he ordain for any one 
who usurped an office without their 
consent ’ How was the power of the 
consuls chiefly diminished ? In what 
estimation was the consulship, not- 
withstanding, held ’ 

481). Wli it station dul the consuls 
hold in the republic’ What magis- 
trate* were subjec. t> them ’ In what 
il lation did they stand to the people 
un 1 the senate ? How wore the laws 
called, which they got passed? What 
p'tbh, letters was it their duty to re- 
ceive’ To whom dnl they give audi- 
ence ? How was the year of their 
C 'liHulhb p named’ Which of ihera 
waa called consul prior’. What privi- 
leges did he enjoy ’ 

lhO. \\ hat indications of respect 
wen shown to the consuls by those 
who met them ’ If any one failed to 
do so, and the consul took notice of it, I 
what waa ho said to do? How was 
],urii)lua the printer, punished "by 
Acilms the* consul * For what neglect 
of courtesy ’ What acknowledgment 
of inierionty was always made by a 
prater when he met a consul ’ 

4 <u With what powers were the 
coin'd I* invested in the time of war’ 
4"2 \\ hat authority did they possess 
ovei the provinces? 

41) J What power was conferred oh 
them by the senate in dangerous con- 
IUQl tines? In what form did they 
summon the citizens to arms, in any 
sudden tumult or sedition J 

W1 To what waa their power re 
duced under the emperors’ In what 
did it then consist ? Hid they retain 
the badges and puuip of the ancient 
consuls 1 

l)\\ Oh IN It 1 ( II 1 11 F CONSOLS bM UtfiL 
on vt i ic a. 

40 "i. At what different times did the 
consuls enter on their olhre, in the 
In-giLinmr of the republic’ — in the 
tune of the Decemviri ’—about fifty 
years af»n ’ then ’-near the begin- 
ning of the second Punic >var t — and 
after the 598 or 000'h year of Rome ’ 
49',*. When were they usually elect- 
ed after this’ What were they called 
during the interval between their 
election and their entering on office ’ 
And how were they said to act in pub- 
lic matters ’ What honour was paid 
to them in the thri ve ? Why wa? the 


interval made so long ? If convicted 
of bribery how were they punished? 
VVint still more severe punishment 
was inflicted by the TulHan law ? 

497. When, and by whom, was the 
fast law concerning bribery proposed 
to the people ? 

4DS. When did the senate and peo- 
ple wait on the new consuls ’ What 
was this called in after times? Whi- 
ther did they conduct them’ What 
was this procession called ’ For what 
purpose did they repair to the Capitol ? 
How did they then enter on the duties 
of their office ? What oath were they 
obliged to swear within five days there- 
after ? What corresponding oath did 
they take before the people when they 
resigned their office? What peculiar 
oath dul Cicero take at the close of bis 
consulship. 

PROVINCES HI- THfc C>*j\b«iJiS, 

499. How did the consuls determine 

their respective provinces ? ♦ 

500. What does provincia signify in 
its general acceptation ’ What was 
the province of a consul before the ex- 
tension of the Roman empire ’ 

501. How were these provinces an- 
cieotly allotted ? Was a distinct pro- 
villi'!, decreed to each of the consuls ? 
Mention instances in which the same 
province was decreed to both. 

502. What was the practice after the 
passing of the Sempronian law ? What 
was the province of a consul in later 
times ■'Why, after the expiration of his 
office? How does Cicero use auspicia 
for the consulship and prajtorship ’ 

5011. What weie the provinces de- 
creed to the consuls called ? What 
those decreed to the pnvtoraf* 

504. What deviation from the usual 
mode of dividing the provinces some- 
times took place ? State examples. 
How was this ssid to be done? 

505. To whom did it properly belong 
to determine the provinces of the con- 
suls and pradors ’ With regard to 
which of these might the tribunes in- 
terpose their negative? Dul the peo- 
ple always acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment made by the senate ? Mention 
instances. 

50G. Was it allowed a consul to leave 
his province ? Was this regulation 
ever violated ? 

507. What power might the senate 
exercise over auy one who had con- 
ducted hiuiself improperly in the go- 
vernment of his province ? By whom 
only could his military command be 
abolished ’ What influence might 
they exercise with regard to the allot- 
ment of the pnmnet s ? 
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508. What law, to check bribery, 
was paused by Fompey 9 How did 
the opr rat am of thin law affect Cicero 7 
What wan Ciesar’s law respecting the 
provinces ? By whom was it abrogat- 
ed ? 

ORDER FROM WHICH THK CONSULS 
WERE CREATED. 

509. From whom were the consuls 
at first chosen ? From whom aftoi- 
wards ? By what trilling circumstance 
was this important change immediate- 
ly occasioned ? 

510. Who was the first plebeian con- 
sul 9 What plebeian succeeded him S’ 
What law was named from him ’* 
What did it ordain? Was one of the 
consuls always a patrician ’* What 
demand did the Latins on one occa- 
sion make, and atterwaids the Capu- 
ans, respecting the choosing of con* 
suN i How were these demands met V 

611. Who was the first foreigner 
who obtained the consulship? What 
sum did he leave at his death to each 
of the citizens * 

I KG VI. ACE, AM) OTHER REQUISITES PUR 
ENJOYING THE CONSULSHIP. 

M2. What wan the letas consul aria, 
or age for enioymg the consulship? 
What phrase applied to him who wa* 
made consul at that age f 

513. Through what inferior offices 
was it necessary to pa*H before one 
could be made consul ■* Might one be 
candidate for this office while absent, 
or in a public station 9 After what 
interval could one be created consul a 
second time 9 

514 Were these regulations always 
observed ? In what respects were 
they violaTed 9 Mention instances of 
consuls chosen below the legal age. 
What is the first office properly called 
magistrates •* To what other offices is 
the title frequently applied ? 

515 Mention instances of other vio- 
lations. 

AITF.KATION4 IN THE CON/llllON OV 
no jnsu is VMiru niK esii'kroks. 

510. To what dul i C**sar reduce 
the power of the consuls? How? 
What two offices did he hold at the 
same time 9 Who had done so before 
him * What power did he assume to 
himself, when he thought proper to 
resign the consulship 9 How did he 
act when about to march against the 
Parthian* 7 What custom did he in- 
troduce ’■* For what purpose J How 
many were there under Conimodtis in 
one year? What was the usual num- 
ber in a year? Which of these gave 


name to the year 7 What title had 
they 9 What were the others styled 9 

517. Through what formalities dul 
the consuls, when appointed by the 
emperors, pass 9 What did they do 
in the first meeting of llie senate after 
their election ? On what did they 
usually expatiate in this speech ? 
What was tins culled 9 Why ? What 
use dul Pliny afterwards make of his 
inaugural speech? 

518. Who were the Consoles Hon- 
orani under the emperors? Wlur 
similar practice existed under the re- 
public > What was it called * Wh.it 
were those called, who had been con- 
suls Who had been prauora 9 —21\- 
diles ?- Quaestors ? 

5 H). Under what emperor did con- 
suls cease to be created? In what 
year of Rome 9 What did the einpei- 
urs, notwithstanding, still continue to 
do 7 What wus the office of the con- 
suls annually cr» ated by Constan- 
tine. 

II rR.LrOR?.— INSTITUTION AM) ROW lit 
or HIE PR.tTOR. 

\>2.t. From what is the name pnvtor 
derived 9 To whom was it anciently 
common ? Mention an example. Win a 
was it first apprnpi lated to one parti- 
cular m.igistiate 9 For what purpose, 
and on what account, was lie created ’ 
From among what body was he at first 
created? \i by ,J When, from the 
plebeians also '* To whom was ho 
next in diguity 9 Where was he 
created 7 Whence wsb he called tho 
coJJeague of the consuls 7 Who was 
the first prretor ? 

521. When w as another praetor add- 
ed 7 Why? What was his office t> 
What was he hence called 9 

522. How did the two pi actors deter- 
mine which of the two jurisdictions 
each should exercise ■* 

523. What was the pTR*tor called, 
who administered justice only between 
citizens? Which of the two was the 
more In nouialile ' What was he on 
this account called And the law de- 
rived from him and his edicts J What 
duty dul hi* perform in the absence ol 
the consuls 9 In what assemblies did 
lie preside 9 On what occasion might 
he convene the senate 7 What pub- 
lic games did he exhibit 7 Over whom 
had he, on tin* account, a particular 
jurisdiction 7 What duty was devolved 
on him, by decree of the senate, when 
there was no censor? What restric- 
tion was imposed on him, on account 
of these important offices' 7 

021 In what form was the power of 
the pr.etor, in the administration of 
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justice, expressed? Explain and il- 
lustrate these terms in their order. 

525. What were the days called on 
which the praetor administered jus- 
tice ? What, those on which it wa» 
unlawful to administer justice ? 

EIUCTS OF THE PRJETOR. 

520. What was the tirst act of the 
prietor urbanus, when he entered on 
his office, after swearing to the ob- 
servance of the laws ? What is this 
edict called by Cicero Y How did he 
publish it in person J In what other 
manner did he give it publicity ? 
W'Mt words were usually prefixed to 
it ? 

.027. What were the edicts called, 
which the praetor copied tioin the 
edicts of his predecessors ?— Those 
which he framed himself t*— And auy 
clause or part of an edict " From 
what motives did the prietor olten 
alter his edicts m the course of the 
yeari* When, and in what manner, 
was this prohibited ? What beneficial 
consequences resulted from tins enact- 
ment v By whose order were the 
various edicts of the prirtors collected 
and arranged V By what lawyer? 
What was this collection theieaftgr 
called ' In what important matt* r 
was ii afterwards of ihe great- ht wr* 
vice 1 

528. What other edicts did the prrr- 
tur oi c:> -non ally publish 9 

520, What was an edict called, when 
published in Home i*— When published 
in the provinces 9 

530. Bid the pro-tor pereprinns als<M 
publish an animal edict * Against 
whose decrees might he even be ap- 
pealed to, in certain cases 9 

a.lt. What other magistrates pub 
Inched edicts a 1 ? well as the prietor'-' 
Wiiat pnests? What were all these 
called i — And the law which was de- 
rived from their edicts ? Of all these 
edicts which weie the most import- 
ant * 

5.iJ. Wbat were the orders and de- 
crees of the emperors called 9 

533 II y whom were the magistrates 
advised in composing their edicts 9 

531 What else was called Edictum 9 
What wa r done, if the first summons 
was not obeyed? What, if still dis- 
obeyed’ — And if any one neglected 
it’ Was this form ol procedure al- 
ways followed? What was the Edic- 
tum peremptonum then called ? 

535. What decrees of the pra-tor 
were called Interdicta ? 

INSIGNIA OF IMF. PHA1U11. 

5IJG. How was the praetor attended 
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in the city? How, withpnt the city ? 
What gown did he wear 9 When, 
and with what formalities, did be as- 
sume it V* 

537. Where did he sit, when he heard 
causes ? On what ? Of what mater- 
ial was the tribunal ? Of what size ? 
Of what form? What were the halls, 
erected round the Forum for the ad- 
ministration of justice, called ? Why ? 
Of what material and foim was the 
tribunal in them ? By whom, and 
when was the first Basilica at Rome 
built’ 

538. What were the subscllia 9 
Who occupied them ? For what is 
subsellia in consequence put? 

539. Who were the inferior magis- 
trates? What dui they use, when 
they sat in judgment ? 

5-10. What other seats were called 
fulnclba ? 

fell. How did the prietor judge and 
pass sentence, in matters of less im- 
portance? What was be then said to 
do i W hat expressions are opposed 
to these 9 How did he judge about all 
important affairs ? 

542 . Who were the usual attendants 
of the prietor, besides the Victors? 
What was the office of the. bliiUjc 9 — 
and of the acceusi ? 

NUMBER or I’ll Eliots AT HIT PER ENT 
TIM! S 

543. How many prirtors were there, 
while the empire was limited to Italy ? 
When, and on what occasion, were 
two others added ? On what occasion, 
two inoie How many were created 
in the year 571 ? In consequence of 
what law 9 

544. How many of these six re- 
mained in the oily? Whither did the 
other four immediately set out 9 How 
did the prajtois determine their pro- 
vinces ? 

515. What twofold duty sometimes 
devolved on one prior or ? In dange- 
rous conjunctures, how many nf the 
praetors were exempted from military 
service 9 

54(>. Who administered justice in 
private or lesser causes 9 Who, in 
public and important causes ? What 
were these persons called? How 
long did their authority last? What 
magistrate was sometimes created for 
the purpose of holding trials 9 What 
was determined, A U. 604, respecting 
the p raptors 9 What peculiar duty was 
assigned to each of the other four? 
What were these called? Why? 
W hat took place, notwithstanding this 
airangcxuent, when anything unusual 
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or atrocious happened? What wire 
they then said to do ? 

547. Who increased the number ot 
the tjuast tones perpetual 1 What did 
he add ? How mauy additional praitors 
did he create on this account ? To what 
did Julius Caesar increase the number? 
How many pradors were thereunder 
i he triumviri in one year? To what 
(lid Augustus reduce the number ? 
How many were there, according to 
Tacitus, at his death? How many 
under Tiberius? Tor what purpose did 
Claudius add two ? What was the num- 
ber then? Was this number perma- 
nent ? 

548. On whom were the principal 
functions of the pnetors contcrred, 
upon the decline of the Empire? What 
was the consequence ? What was their 
number under Valentiman ? What 
d>d their office finally become J Under 
whom was it suppressed ? 

III. CENSORS. 

549. When were censors first ap- 

f limited ? For what purpose > Why ? 
low long did they at first continue in 
olhce ? What law was subsequently 
passed limiting the duration of their 
pov. pr ? 

500. What insignia had they ,J From 
whom were they usually chosen ? From 
what order of citizens r Who whs tho 
first plebeian censor 7 In what year of 
the city was he appointed? What 
law was afterwards made ? What 
sometimes happened ? 

551. Why are the last censors under 
Augustus said to have been prlvutt ? 

55*2. Of what extent war the power 
of the censors at first? What did it 
afterwards become? What orders of 
the state were subject to them *- What 
is the censorship hence called, by 1*1 u- 
taroh ° What, by Cicero ‘ J In what 
estimation was the title of censor hold ' 
From what does this appear? What 
was reckoned the chief ornament of 
nobility * 

£>b.’l. What was the chief office of the 
censors ? Where did they perform the 
census' f In wnat manner'* What 
other orders did they review’ at the 
same time-* What power did they exer- 
cise over both ot these'* In what manner 
did they degrade a senator ■*. — an ujues 9 
—a plebeian ? Give the Latin expres- 
sion for each ot these punishments 
How does Horace, in allusion to the List 
of these phrases, designate worthless 

E ersona * What phrase do Cicero and 
ivy use in preference ? Was this 
mark of disgrace peculiar to the ple- 
beian order '■* To what was it always 
added on Bticb occasions ? Explain the 


phrase octupUcato censti. Did the 
censors agree about their powers in tins 
lespect ? 

554. On what grounds were the cen 
Horn entitled to inflict these marks of 
disgrace ? On wliat occasion (lid they 
commonly annex a reason to their cen- 
sure ? What was this called ? Was 
an appeal ever made from their sen- 
tence ? To whom ? 

555. What controlling power had the 

censors over each other? How, and 
by whom, was the census taken in tbu 
colonies and free towns ■* Whither wax 
this transmitted ? What power was 
thus alforded to the senate r< * Whjt 
phrases were applied to the censors 
when they took their estimate of tin* 
fortunes ot the citizens ? What, to f 
citizens, when they gave in on estinuito 
of their fortunes? What limited e 
nification is oiten given to C 1 ” 1 

Explain the phrases bn vis t cx't <■, 
ti nuts, cqueslns, senator lus titans 
homo v me ctnsu ; ex ccnstt inn *• 
conjerre; cult us major ((/in i oat 

<(Hsus honor* s , census partus per r"t- 
ncra ; eUmitteu' a //.sum m cimci a , 
K omani census poj/nli ; In eves ex t* nth i e 
census. 

550. What were the duties of th 
censors with regard to the division 
the citizens, the addition ot tribes, - , 
the public lands and tuxes *«* \\ 

were the regulations called, whim 
they prescribed to the farmed ‘'mu- 
ral ? 

557 What charge did they *ake of 
the public works ? What wer** the ex- 
jienses allowed by the public tor ext-, 
euting these works, railed * Exp 1 -!!! 

the phrases ultrolnhutu lot are a- 
dure re 

*<.*»,■». Of wliat else had 0 f*n 

charge * For what did tin. n 
contracts ? What superintendence on! 
they take of the public propel ty 
Wliat compulsory measures might they 
employ, if any one refused obedience * 

550. Had they the powrr of impos- 
ing taxes i Ky what power were these 
imposed 1 * Had they the uncontrolled 
disposal of the public money on lands * 
What fact is stated in illustration ot 
this v Had they the right of proposing 
laws, or of laying any thing before the 
senate or people ■* To what matters 
was the power of the censors limited ■ 
Mention some of these What fine wr 
called u's uxornim f Of what delin- 
quencies in particular did they take 
cognizance ,J 

550, Were the accused condemned 
unheard v What did the sentence of 
the censors affect ? What was it there- 
fore properly called ? Wliat effect had 
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it in later times 9 Was it fixed and 
unalterable, like the decision of a 
court of law ? By whom might it be 
taken off, or rendered ineffectual ? 
By whose authority whb it sometimes 
enforced ? What did their decree, in 
such caseB, impose 9 

561. By what extraordinary magis- 
trate was the censorship on one occa- 
sion exercised ? How long, after Sylla, 
was the election of censors intermitted J 
Were they irresponsible for their con- 
duct ■* By whom were they sometimes 
brought to trial ? What historical facts 
do we meet with, illustrative of their 
responsibility ? 

562. What two things were peculiar 
to the censors 9 Why was the death 
of a censor esteemed ominous ? 

4(!7. When did the censors enter on 
their office ■* What form was customary 
on that occasion ? What oath did they 
take before they entered on the duties 
or their office'' 1 To what did they 
swear on their resignation of office 9 
What did they then deposit in the 
treasury? Where was a record of 
their proceedings kept ? By whom is 
it also said to have been preserved with 
great care 9 

Adi. What ceremony was observed at 
the close oi the ceimi® V By which or 
the » i-nsors ? W here 9 

465. How long did the power of the 
censors ontinue unimpaired ? What 
lai“ was tuen passed? When, and by 
w»,^r was this law abrogati d, and 
their powers restored 9 What became 
of the olfice under the emperors •* JJy 
whom were the chief parts of it thorn* 
exercised? 

,V1G, In what novel manner did Julius 
C’wsar make a review of the people 9 
W as this a review of the whole Homan 
peoph ? To what class was it con fin- 
ed 9 For what length of time was he 
appointed inspector of public morals J 
Under what title 9 For what period 
was he afterwards appointed s* Under 
what title 9 On whom docs a smnlar 
power “cum to have been conferred 9 

Ad? How often did Augustus review 
the people? With w hat co-operation? 
With what power was he invested by 
the senate 9 For what length of time J 
Under what title 9 What title did he 
decline - Was it assumed by the sue- 
ceeding Emperors 9 Under who*? 
government was the censorship inter- 
mitted ,J Why * 

AGS. By whom, and in wbat years of 
the city were the last reviews ot the 
people made f How often was it made 
Mom its institution till it was totally 
discontinued r> In what peiwd ot 
time? Who attempted to restore it 9 


with what success ? What was the 
cause of the failure ? 

IV. 1 R1BUN liS or THE PEOFLE. 

669. What circumstances led to the 
appointment of the tribunes ? Why 
were they so called 9 How many were 
at first created ? By what assembly ? 
When were they first elected at the 
comitia trlbutu t How many were 
created A. U. 297 ? What was the 
permanent number from this period ? 

670. What was necessary before a 
patrician could be appointed to this 
office 9 Mention a remarkable instance. 
Was this rule never violated? What 
other restrictions were there ? 

571. From what body were the tri- 

bunes at first chosen indiscriminately? 
What did the Atinian law ordain ? 
Fiom what body did Augustus choose 
them, when there were no senatorial] 
candidates? What is the opinion of 
others with regard to the Atinian law ? 
What was the case under the Em- 
perors ? * 

57 2. Who presided at the comitia for 
the election of tribunes ? What was 
this charge called ? On what occasion 
did the Pontifex Maximus preside? 
How was the number completed, when 
the assembly was bioken off before the 
ten tribunes were elected ? W r hat 
word was applied to this 9 What 
remedy was provided for this by the 
Tiebonian law ? 

573 On wbat day did tbe tribunes 
enter on their office 9 Why? When, 
In the time of Cicero, according to 
Asconius 9 From what circumstance 
does this seem not to have been the 
case Y 

A74. Hid the tribunes wear the toga 
pr<rti\ita f What was their only ex- 
ternal mark of dignity * What privi- 
leges are they supposed to have been 
denied 9 On what did they sit when 
administering justice t What rightdid 
they enioy ? What mark of respect 
was every one obliged to yield them ? 

575. lu what did their power at first 
consist ? By what word was it expres- 
sed 9 What was the design of them 
office? Why were they said esse prfvati, 
sine imperio, shic magUtratu f What 
were they not permitted even to enter? 

576. Under what pretext did they 
assume licentious power? How did 
they exercise it ? In what did their 
power consist 9 What does Caesar call 
this last exercise of their authority 9 
What was done to any one who re- 
fused obedience to their veto? What 
was the first use they made of this 
powci i What celebrated individual 
shared this i vie 9 
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577. What were the consequences of 
hurting a tribune ? Did the tribunes 
rest satisfied with the moderate exer- 
cise of prerogative ? What extrava- 
gant rights did they claim ? How did 
they stop the course of justice ? Whom 
did they sometimes order to prison 9 
What Lacedaemonian magistrates did 
they resemble m this respect 9 When 
did they usually give their negative to a 
law ? 

578. What was the only effectual 
method of resisting their power ? 
What check was there to the exercise 
of this resistance 9 

579. How was a tiibune sometimes 
prevailed on to withdraw his negative ? 
tinder what pretence did he sometime* 
withdraw it himself? What other 
method was employed to counteract 
their power V Mention an instance. 
For what did this a fiord Ciosar a pretext? 

580. How did the senate control 
their power 9 What whs their restric. 
live right called? How far did they, 
on one occasion, exercise this control- 
ing power ? 

581. On what occasion was the tri- 
buneahip suspended? 

582. Withiu what limit was the power 
of the tribunes confined ? When were 
they exempted Irom this restriitiou? 
What authority could they assume on 
■uch occasions ? 

583. How long were they allowed to 
be absent from the city ? With what 
exception? Why were their doors 
kept open night and day? By what 
name were they addressed 9 In what 
form, by those who implored assistance 9 
What was their answer 9 

584 What was the Deere turn tribun- 
orum ? Explain the passage medio 
dccreto jus auiild sui expediunt. What 
was their decree culled, when they sat 
in judgment? If any one differed from 
the rest, how did he intimate his dis- 
sent 9 

585 What comitia did they at an 
early period assume the right of hold- 
ing? What laws did they enact? 
What power did they exercise in rela- 
tion to the auna’c ? And occasionally 
over the censois 9 

58G. For what purpose did they often 
assemble the people ? What was tor- 
bidden by the Julian law 9 Who were 
permitted to speak in these assemblies ? 
Explain the phrases concioncm dare , 
in concioncm asccndcrc ; concioncm 
ha her e , in concioncm entire , in con- 
cioncnt voturi , in condone stare 
What expieasions were applied to an 
assembly for voting 9 

597. In what respects did they con 
trol the consuls ■* To what power did 


ad concioncm vel in voncloneprotfuvert 
refer ? What were tiequenlly the con. 
sequences of these harangues ? 

588. What laws excited the greatest 
contentions ? What object was propns 
ed by the leges agrarian ? — by u, L . 
leges frumentana* ? — vel annon. 
ana??— by the leges de Icvandojunvn ' 
— and de novis tabula* (leges lu-uc. 
bres) ? 

589. With what selfish laws wm 
these usually joined by the tribune* • 
Wbat was frequently the effect oi 
granting the latter ? What benefit ul 
timatuly resulted to the people fumi 
their exertions 9 

590 Wbat was the const quenct 
What state of things followed the in- 
troduction of wealth and luxury, anil 
the prevalence of avarice ? VMiy did 
the tribunes not exert their infiucncu 
to prevpnt this ? 

591. Who undertook to assert tin 
rights of the people, and to check tin? 
oppression of the nobility ? What v a- 
their fate ? Where and by whom wns 
Tiberius slain ? By whose instrumen- 
tality did Cams perish 9 What iui) 
we date from this period V 

592. W hat impression did the fate oj 
the Gracchi produce t What were 
the consequences ? 

593. What change took place in tlo> 
Jugurthine war 9 What was in runse- 
q nonce renewed 9 By whom were the 
people h d ? What was the issue 9 

594. Who abridged the power of the 
tribunes ■>— by what enactments 9 

593 When was their power restor- 
ed ? What right did they obtain in 
the consulship ot Cotta 9 What, m tin- 
consulship of Fompey and Crassus ; 
Who strenuously piomoted the reco- 
very of their former power ? 

590. How did the tribunes henceforth 
act? How did they determine every 
thing 9 What respect did they mani- 
fest for the laws * How did they dit- 
poso of the public lauds and taxes J 
On wbom did they confer provinces and 
commands 9 Into what were the as- 
semblies of the people converted 9 

507. Who was the principal cause ot 
these excesses 9 'Wbat had he de- 
ployed as a pretext for making nor on 
his country ? How did he treat that 
power by which he had been raised 9 

593 For what reason did Augustus 
procure a decree of the senate confer- 
ring the Tnbunitian power on himself 
for life 9 What lights did this power 
confer 9 What personal seruiity 9 For 
what did this serve as a pretext undei 
the succeeding Emperors 9 When was 
it usuully conferred 9 What were the 
years «>f their government heme called? 
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From what period were they comput- 
ed ? In whose lime did the tribunes 
cease to retain the semblance of their 
former power ? 

V. -4;uiU',s. 

500. From what were the aedile# 
named ? llow many kinds of sediles 
were there ? How ruanv rndilea 
pleben? When weru they m*st creat- 
ed P In what comitia 1* With what 
other magistrates ? For what pur- 
poses ? At what comma were they 
afterwards created ? 

000. How many fpdiles curnles were 
there? When weio they first creat- 
ed t For what purpose ? How were 
they at first chosen ? How afterwards ? 
W here P 

60). What robe did the curule oediles 
wear 1 \\ hat privileges did they en- 

joy? Whence had they their name P 
On what did the plebeian to J lies 
►it’ Why were the latter said to be 
sacrosanct! 1 

002 What was the ofTico of the 
wdiles ? Of ubat else did they take 
charge ? What superintendence did 
they exercise over the Forum? Of 
wtnt offences did they tako cogniz- 
ance? How did they punish deuu- 
quints'' * 

6o.f. Had they the right of summon- 
ing or of seizing 7 With what excep- 
tion ? Who were their attendants ? 

00 1. What duty belonged to the 
te llies, and particularly to the curule 
a'diles V With what view were these 
sometimes exhibited in a very expen- 
sive style ? What oilier duty devolved 
on the tod ties P By what oath were 
they hound, in deciding on their 
merits’ 

W). r i , What wns peculiarly the office 
of ihv plebeian a'diles? Where were 
these preserved 7 

6<M>. How many rediles cere ales were 
there 7 By whom were they appoint- 
ed ? From what body ? For what pur- 
pose? What other towns had their 
Lillies l Mention one where they 
were the only magistrate*. When 
weie the rodilos finally discontinued ? 

V I. (JU/ESTOKS. 

607. Why were the quicstors so 
called ? Of what antiquity was the 
institution of quaestors ? By whom, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, were they first ap- 
pointed ?— by whom, afterwauls »»> 
whom, after the year !Ur7? At what 
comitia 1 What account do otlu i> give 
of their institution I 

608. When was the.r number in- 
creased if How many weir tln.u adued ? 
For what purpose were they created ? 


From what bodies were they henceforth 
chosen ? Who? accession did their 
number receive after the subjugation 
of Italy ? In what year did thia take 
place ? What invention was introduc- 
ed about the same time at Rome P To 
how many did Sylla increase their 
number’— and Julius Caesar*? What 
was it under the imperial govern- 
ment y 

60H How many qutestors remained 
at Rome ? What were they called? 
What were the reBt called P 

610. What was the principal charge 
of the city qusestors ? Where was if 
kept ? What were their other duties 7 
What was the money which they 
raised by fines called ? 

611. Under whose custody were the 
military standards 7 Where were they 
kept? Of what metais weie they 
made 1 To whom did the qua** tors de- 
liver them up, and ou what occasion ? 
What were their duties in reference to 
foreign ambassadors? Of what fune- 
rals did they take charge ? What 
jurisdiction did they exercise? 

612. What oath vi ere commanders; 
returning from war, obliged to swear 
in presence of tbe quaestors, before 
they could obtain a triumph ? 

613. How were the provinces of the 
quarstora annually assigned ? For 
what is sors with reference to this cir- 
cumstance frequently put? Were 
their provinces always distributed by 
lot? How did Pmnpey and Cffisa 
act in this matter? Whom did they 
severally choose ? 

614. What was the office of the pro- 
vincial quaestors ? What place did tbe 
quaestor hold during the absence of the 
governor from the province? 

615. What connection subsisted be- 
tween a proconsul or proprietor and 
hisquaistor? What took place when 
<i qutestor died? What was he call- 
ed ? 

616. What was the Quaestorium in a 
camp?— in a province? 

617. Waa the city qmestor attended 
by lictors or viatorcs ? Why ? Could 
they hold the comitia ? What seems 
to have been a part of their office in 
ancient times P 

018 Who were the attendants of thu 
ptovincial quiestors? 

6)6. What was the quoestorship 
called in reference to preferment V 
Why? By men of what high rank 
was it, however, sometimes held ? 

(i2(). What changes did the qiurstor- 
nhip undergo, under the Kmperors f 
To whom did Augustus transfer the 
chaige of the treasury ? Who restored 
it to the quscstois ? What office! • 
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seem to have been afterwards ap- 
pointed ? 

021. What judicial duties were those 
who had borne the qmestorahip accus- 
tomed to perform? By whom did 
Augustus appoint that this should he 
done P What other magistrates were 
chosen by the qmestura P Of what did 
Augustus give them the charge V By 
whom had it been founerly exercised? 
To whom was it subsequently trans- 
ferred P 

622. What new kind of qurestors did 
Augustus introduce ? What wns their 
office ? Why were they called candi- 
rtati? Explain the phrase Pctis tan- 
qitam C a' saris candidatus. 

02.2. At what age, according to the 
edict of Augustus, might persons en- 
joy the q mentorship f At whose ex- 
pense, and for what, did the quaistota 
exhibit shows of gladiators, under the 
Emperors ? What new kind of quies- 
torg did Constantine institute? To what 
modern officers did they bear a great 
resemblance t 

OTHER OIUllN.llUf MAOIST RATES. 

02 1. What were the triumviri capi- 
tal**# ? What, the triumviri mone- 
taletj ? By what abbreviations is their 
office often marked P What coins were 
alone permiit-d to circulate in the pro- 
vinces ? What were the nummularii > 
— the triumviri nocturni ? — the qua- 
tuor viri viales or viocuri ? By whom 
were all these created ?— at what 
comitia ? What other tunctionanes are 
added by some to the magutratus or 
dinar li minora 9 Out of whHt were 
the oontumviri chosen? How many 
were (here of them, properly speak- 
ing ? For what purpose were they 
appointed? What were they and the 
decemviri genet ally accounted ? 

NEW OHLHKAllV MAOIST KATES lj M)F 11 
THE EMI EKOItS. 

f-2'i. Mention >omo of the new offices 
instituted bv Augustus? What were 
their respective duties ? 

626. 1. What was the priefectus tirbi, 
vel urbis ? Of what nature was Ins 
power ? How long did it continue? 
On what occasion wa# a priefect of the 
city sometimes chosen in former time* 7 
By whom was he appointed ? What 
power did he possess ? For what pur- 
pose was he appointed after the crea- 
tion of the praetor ? 

627. By whose advice did Augustus 
institute this magistracy '* What trust 
had been confided to him during the 
civil wars? Who was the first pre- 
fect of the city ? For what time ?— the 
second 7 — the third? How long did 
Piso remain in office? From among 


whom waB the puefectus urlii usuuffi 
chosen? What duties did his othu 
comprehend ? Mention some of tliest 
What power of deportation did hepem. 
seas ? Of what individual was be the 
vlcarius or substitute ? Who discharge! 
his duties in his absence ? What were 
his insignia ? 

028. What was the prefect in 
prastorlo vil pro tor Us cohort ib a s * 
How many ol these were institut 
ed by Augustus? By whose «<1. 
vice? With what view? Of whai 
nature was their power at first ? Who 
increased it? How? 

620. How was the priefeeUhip abitnei) 
under the succeeding Emperois J On 
what description of persons was n 
therefore conferred ? 

630. Whom did they always attend > 
For what purpose ? What inci ea8i* did 
their power receive from tins ? What 
were brought before them for decision » 
What was the only mode of appeal from 
their sentence f 

631. By what ceremony was tin 
pnetorinn prefect appointed to 
office ? 

032. Was the number of pnefirtr. 
variable ? How many did Constantine 
create ? What change did he make on 
the original constitution of the office ? 
How did he distribute among them the 
command of his dominions 7 What did 
he at the same time take from them J 
To what officers did he transfer the 
military powei 54 

633. What were dioeceses ? What 
was the chief city in each of them 
called ? What business did they Ham- 
ad there ? Did the ilioecests contain 
only one metropolis <* For what does 
Cicero use dicpcrsis ? What does he 
call himself as governor of the Cam- 
ps man coast ? 

631. III. Of what had the picrfatus 
anntmte the charge ? Mention two in- 
dividuals who were created for that 
purpose under the Republic. What 
Emperor undertook this charge in a 
time of scarcity^ How did lie hence- 
forth render it an ordinary magistracy* 
How many j n'trj'ccti a/tnouer seem to 
have been usually appointed T * Was it 
at first an ollii o of dignity -* Did itic- 
laain such ? 

635. l \ , Of what had the j rr&Jictn' 
militaris a rani the charge ? 

C.I6. V. VV hat was the pnrftrttiA 
classLs ? How many Beets were equip- 
ped by Augustus ' 1 Where were they 
stationed ? H ad each its own proper 
commander ■* What were they called'' 
Mention some other places where ship* 
were stationed. 

637. YI What wa i '< the duty of the 
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prxfectus vigilum? How many cohorts 
did these Bold icrs constitute ? Of whom 
were they composed ° How did they 
give the alarm to one another, when 
any thing happened? Of whom did 
the pr&fectas vigilum take cognizance ° 
To what magistrate was any atrocious 
case remitted 1 

fi:i«. Mention some other magistrates 
that existed in the later times of the 
ernpne. With what epithets were 
these honoured 0 What was the highest 
title ? 

EATRAORD1N HIT MAGISTRATES. 

J. UIC I K roil *M) MASTER OP TUB 
HOUSE. 

039. Why was the dictator so call- 
ed ? What other names did he bear? 
From what people does this magistracy 
seem to have hern borrowed ? Who, 
according to Livy, was the first dicta- 
tor ? When was he created 0 What 
was the cause of lus creation ? Why 
was the institution of this magistracy 
judged proper, in dangerous conjunc- 
tures 0 For what other purposes was 
u dictator afterwards created ? For 
what purpose is the first of these ce,re- 
m inies supposed to have been observ- 
ed ? By whom was it commonly per- 
formed? — by whom m the tithe of 
pestilence or of any great calamity ° 
MO In what respect did the creation 
of the dictator differ from’ that of the 
other magisti ates ? By whom was he 
named? Of what rank was he ? Wliat 
r<Lli^ious rite was performed immedi- 
ately before his appointment 0 When? 

fill. What other magistrate was au- 
thorized to name a dn tator ? Was lus 
light to do so undisputed 0 
64 2. To what limits was the nomina- 
tion of a dictator confined ° 
fifd Did the people ever interfere in 
lus appointment? What individuals 
wore made dictators at the couiiti 1 1 
What magistrates presided on these 
occasions? 

fill lu what emergency was a pro- 
dicta" oi created? Who was chosen P 
VV ho was his master of horse ■* 

615, Specify the power of the dicta- 
tor 0 Was he at first subject to the 
liberty of appeal? What law was 
subsequently passed on this point' 
When .tod by whom, was this enacted? 
By whom, and m what year, was it 
afterwards revived ? What influence 
had it on the dictator 0 

646 By how many lictora was he at. 

tended ° \\ ith what onsignsot author- 

ity, ereii iu the city ? What does 
Livy on this account call the dictator- 
ship? 

647 What took place nu the creation 


of a dictator ? What magistrates con- 
tinued, notwithstanding, to actP — un- 
der wliat control ? 

646. Was the dictator's power cir- 
cumscribed by any limits? To what 
space of time was its duration limited '? 
Was it ever prolonged beyond this 
period ? Mention an instance. How 
then do you account for the perpetual 
dictatorship of Sulla and Ceesar 0 When 
did the dictator usually resign his 
command ? Mention some instances. 

649. How was his expenditure of the 
public money limited ? 

650. To what country was he restrict, 
cd ? In whose case, and on what ac- 
count, was this restriction once vio- 
lated ? 

651. What other privilege was he 
denied ? For what reason ? Wfcat 
was the principal check against a dic- 
tator's abuse oi power ? 

652. For what space of time before 
Sulla was the creation of a dictator dis* 
used ? What other expedient was 
adopted in dangerous emergencies i 
What became of the dictatorship after 
the death of Ctesar ? Who was after- 
wards urged to accept it 0 How did be 
mu infest his dislike to its restoration ? 
In what respect was this wisely done? 
What was the cause of the detestation 
with which it was regarded 0 

653. With what unprecedented ma- 
gistracy was Pnmpey invested after 
the murder of Clodms ? Whom did 
he sometime after assume as colleague 0 

051. What officer did the dictator 
nominate immediately after his own 
appointment 0 From what rank? 
What was his proper office? What 
dictator had no master of horse ? By 
whom was a master ol horse sometimes 
selected for the dictator P 

655. Was the maghtcr cquitnm in- 
dependent of the dictator? How far 
might the latter exercise his authority 
over him ? 

056, What measure did the people on 
one occasion pass m favour of the 
master of the horse 0 Worn insignia 
is he supposed to have had? What 
privilege did he enjoy that was denied 
to the dictator? 

II. THE DEC KM V IKS. 

657. Of d’liat description were tho 
laws of Rome at first ? How were 
differences determined 0 In whathght 
were their decisions regarded? How 
were they wont to publish their com 
mands ? What were they hence said 
to do° What bodies did they con- 
sult in all important cases ? What 
weie tlieir laws on these occasions 
called ? 
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058. Who was the chief legislator of 

the early Uumiins ? 15 y whom were 

his laws abolished ? How werethu in- 
stitutions of the king* observed, after 
the expulsion of Taiqmn ?— and bow 
did the consuls determine the greuter 
number of causes P 

059. Why was it proposed to the 
people that a body of laws should be 
drawn up i By whom was the pro- 
posal made P — by whom, opposed 1 For 
what selfish reason ? What was finally 
determined? In what year? What 
took place on their return P 

GOO. How did the decemviri at first 
conduct themselves? How did they 
administer justice ? How was the pre- 
siding decemvir distinguished troxn the 
others f By whom were his colleagues 
attended ? How many tables of laws 
did they piopo'ti*? By whom, and in 
what assembly, were these ratified f 
Of whose assistance are they said to 
have availed themselves in their com- 
pilation ? 

001, For what purpose were decemviri 
again created ? How did these new 
magistrates act ? What did they at- 
tempt? On what account chiefly were 
they forced to resign? What fate ulti- 
mately hefel them all V 

002 By what geueral name were the 
laws ot the decemviri distinguished 7 
In what estimation were they evci 
afterwards held! Ilow were they 
published ? Or v hotc education, even 
in the time of Cicero, did they form a 
necessary part ? Vv ere they written in 
verse 7 What expression has led to 
the erroneous supposition that they 
were ? 

111. lltllll'M MIIITUM CONSL'LAKl 
1 01 fisl A r£. 

063. Why are they so called ? Whom 
did they resemble in their office and 
insignia V 

IV i \ i i.rrax.— S ec page 18 

OTH It R EXrMORniNviRY MAUISTKAIKS 
OR I.RSS MOTE. 

001. What other extraordinary ma- 
gistrates were there? (See Notes, p. 
131, Boyd’s edition .) Were all of these, 
strictly speaking, magistrates V From 
whom were, all, however, chosen? 
From what may their office be, in 
genera], understood ? 

PKOVIMCIAI. MUIISTRAILS. 

GG5. By whom were the Roman pro- 
vinces governed at first ?— afterward* P 
— assisted by whom? - What is the 
usual name 1 llow is it sometimes 
written 7 


660 What magistrates were anciently 
called proconsuls f On what occasion* 
was this done l What other officer 
sometimes had ins command prolonged 
in a similar manner P Who is the 
in st proconsul mentioned by Livy { 
Who was the first to whom the consu- 
lar power was prolonged P To what 
other officer was the name of proprietor 
also given ,|1 

667. Are these names always appro- 
priately employed? By what general 
name do we find all governors of pro- 
vinces culled 1 

668. By what assembly was the com- 
mand of consul prolonged, and pro- 
consuls occasionally appointed? Whose 
ruse is an exception to this practice ? 
Whither, and by what comitia, was he 
sent 7 

GG9. What became llie practice, after 
the extension of the empire and the 
reduction of various countries to the 
form of provinces? By what comitia 
wa* military command still coufeirtd 
on thuiu f 

670. What was (lie duration of the 
proconsular government 1 Was a plu- 
rality of provinces allowed Y In who»u 
case especially was this practice vio- 
lated P What was the consequence of 
Cicero’s timidity in grunting him the 
continuation ot his command, with 
other unconstitutional concessions 7 

671. How did the Praetors make 
choice of their respective provinces ? 
In uhai other mode were their pro- 
vinces sometimes determined 7 

672 What matters connected with (he 
provinces did the senate fix? What 
was the retinue of the governors call- 
ed ? — their travelling charges 7 — the 
money given to provide furniture and 
! equipage '* What term was applied to 
j governors thus provided ? 

673. What subordinate officers were 
assigned to each proconsul and proprie- 
tor ? By whom were they appointed i 
How was the appointment of a lieu- 
tenant by u superior officer, expressed 
in Latin? What number of lieutenants 
was allowed to each 1 How many }md 
Cicero m Cilicia ‘i — Ciesar in Gaul P— 
Pouipey in Asia 7 — Quintus Cicero in 
Asia Mmor ? W hat seems to haie been 
the least number ? 

674. In what estimation was the of- 
fice of a h gut us held ? By what dis- 
tinguished class of citizens was. It 
willingly borne? Mention an i'*- 
stance. 

675. By whom weio the itgati some- 
times attended v Whom dul they re- 
semble in this respect Y Who might 
deprive thorn of this privilege? 

67G. Of whom did the relume of n 
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proconsul consist ? Which of these 
were called contubernales ? Why 
were they so denominated ? Who 
were excluded from his retinue, under 
the republic ? Was this also the prac- 
tice under the emperors ? 

G77. With what pomp did a proconsul 
set out for his province? By what 
circumstances might he be detained 
without the city ? Why might he not 
remain within it? By whom was he 
sometimes accompanied out of the 
city v To whom did he announce his 
arrival, when he reached the province? 
For what purpose? When did he 
enter on the command? Within what 
time was Ins predecessor obliged to 
depart ? What law so ordained ? 

(178. What authority had n proconsul 
in lus province '•* How did he usually 
divide the year * In what manner did 
lie administer justice according to 
what laws, regulations, or edicts ? 
What were these last called, if bor- 
i<*wed from others? — it not v Wlieu 
did he always publish a general edict? 

1)711. Where, and in what order, did 
lie hold assizes’'* What causes did lie 
hmiselt decide ? To whom did lie re- 
fer those of less moment ? How did 
lie summon these meetings ■* ln»what 
pa-'S.ige is Virgil thought to allude to 
thi'* •* 

<)80. How were the provinces divid- 
ed ' What weie these districts call- 
ed f How many of them were tin re in 
Spain ^ What did the Clocks call 
ton unfits autre? 

tiSl By whose opinion was ho regu- 
lated in passing sentence ? Of how 
man v men was that composed a Of 
what class ,J What were they called ? 

082. What was the only language the 
governors ot provinces were permitted 
to use? By what functionaries were 
they m consequence attended t 11 ow 
were the judic.es chosen v 

OKS Of what had the proconsul tin* 
dispotal V What was the honora- 
rium 

n«4. What honours were conferred 
on ri proconsul, who bad conducted 
himseli well ? How were these after- 
wards abused through flattery t What 
else was done iu honour ot them ? 
Give examples. 

GS5. if he had been guilty of im 
proper conduct, how might he be 
punished * — on what charges? In 
what did these several offences con- 
sist ? 

08(1. What endeavours were made to 
secure the just administration of the 
provinces > With what success? 
What was the consequence ? Whose 
avai ice was to be giatilicd ? How 


was money exacted ? With what were 
the towns and villages, through which 
the governors passed, obliged to sup- 
ply them? — by what law? On what 
account did the wealthier cities pay 
large contributions? liuw much did 
the inhabitants of Cyprus alone pay 
yearly on this account ? 

GS7. On what occasion were golden 
crowns anciently sent to a proconsul? 
By whom were they presented? 
When were they exhibited? What 
afterwards became the practice ? What 
was this money called? 

(188. When did a proconsul deliver 
up the province and army he bad com- 
manded ? To whom ? Within what 
space afterwards dni he leave the pro- 
vince ? What account was he obliged 
to render previous to bis departure ? 
In what places was it to be deposited? 
if hiH successor did not arrive in time, 
to whom did he leave the command ? 

G8fl. On his return to Rome, in what 
character did he enter the city? How, 
if he claimed a triumph? Where, 
then, and to whom did he give an ac- 
count of his exploits ? Where did he 
remain till the matter was determined? 
—give the Latin phrase. What title, 
badges, &e., did he retain in the mean 
time «* (To whom, in Appian‘s time, 
was the title of imperator given?) 
How were his fasces, ami the letters 
which he sent to the senate concerning 
his victory, adorned ? When the mat- 
ter was long of being determined, dul 
he still wait in the vicinity •* 

GdO. If he obtained a triumph, what 
bill was proposed to the people? Why 
was this necessary '<• 

6f>), What was lie then obliged to 
render to the treasury ? By what 
law ? Within what time ? Whom did 
he at the same time recommend '* — 
give the Latin phrase. 

<392, To what other magistrate does 
the account given ot the proconsul 
apply •*— with what exception? In 
what other respects was there common- 
ly a difference y What weie the pro- 
vinces called to which proconsuls weie 
sent ’’*■—« hat those to which propraetors 
were sent ? 

PROVINCIAL MAUISTRAIES UNDER THE 
EMPERORS. 

693. What partition of the provinces 
did Augustus make? Under whut 
pretext ? For what purpose in re- 
ality c* 

094. Name the provinces which he 
entrusted to the direction of the senate 
and people. What were they called - 
What countries did the pioviuce ol 
Asm comprehend 7 Name those ol 
c 3 
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which he* himself undertook the govern- 
ment. What were these provinces 
called ? Wrh this arrangement per- 
manently adhered to '■* Which of 
them seem to have been in a better 
state than the others ? 

G!J5. What were the magistrates 
called, who were sent to govern the 

E rovinces of the senate and people v 
y whom were they appointed i How? 
Fiona amongst whom '■* What badges 
of authority had they ? What power? 
What nnlitai y command v What con- 
trol over the disposal of taxes ? By 
whom were the taxes collected and the 
soldiers iu their provinces command- 
ed '* For what space ot tune did their 
authority last ? When dul they leave 
the province ,J 

690. What were those called, whom 
the empeior sent to command his pro- 
vinces ? 

697. What was the governor of 
Egypt usually called ? In the appoint 
went of nnperatonal legates, what 
place did he hold ? 

C‘j 8. What ancient prediction was 
there said to be, concerning Egypt >* 
How did Augustus artfully convert this 
to his own purpose ? For what purpose 
was another person associated with him 
iu the. government What wa* to- 
talled ? 

699 Who was the first pnefect of 
Egypt v By what poets is he cele- 
brated 0 

700. From whom were the legates of 
the emperor chosen ? — fiom whom, the 
prtefeet of Egypt ? What dress dtcl 
the former wear'-* By whom were 
they attended ? With what powers 
were they entrusted "> flow long did 
they continue in command t 

701. What other officer was there in 
each province, besides the governor? 
What department ot affairs did In* 
manage ? In what matters did he ex- 
ercise a judicial power t What was 
his office hence called? From whom 
were these piocurators chosen? lutu 
what province* were they sent ? 

702. What office did a procurator 
sometimes discharge? In what circum- 
stances ? Mention an instance. With 
what power was he on this account in. 
vested, which the procurator?* did not 
usually possess 

703. What salaries did Augustus ap- 
point to all these magistrates and offi- 
cers ? What were those of them called, 
who receive d 2iift bestir fiat— HW J — no v 
For what purpose was an additional 
sum allowed them? 

704. How were all those alterations 
and arrangements made ? 


KB- ESI A IlLl.SH \1 IvNT OF MONARCH Y UN- 
UEU AtUUSIUS ; UTLttS, IIADOfS, AND 
JPOW I.RS UK THE EMI* Kit Oil*. 

705. In what did the form of govern-* 
ment established by Augustus differ 
from that winch had prevailed under 
the Kings 9 — in what were they sinnlai -* 
On whom did the choice of the Kiugs 
depend ? — nu whom, that ot the Em- 
perors ? How were the former punch- 
ed, when they abused their power?— 
how the latter? What cirumstancei 
occasioned the continuation of despo- 
tism '•* What account of their respec. 
tive rights is given by Fomponius J - 
by Dionysius and others? 

706. On what basis might August^ 
nave founded his right to govern th 
republic ? Who had done so before 
him ? Why did he pursue a different 
couri-e * What circumstances h*»<t 
crushed the spirit ot the Remans, and 
prepared them for the reception of 
any form of government ? Why was a 
republican form no longer fitted for the 
Roman empire ? What circumstances 
rendered a monarchy indispeusihle * 
How might Augustus have secured to 
his descendants the enjoyment of that 
exalted station to which he himself 
was elevated •* What were his profu- 
sions with regard to the attainment ot 
power? Hsu these professions been 
sincere, at what extent of power could 
he have aimed ? W lint appears to have 
been in reality the ruling passion nf 
Ins mind ‘ J 

707. What is he said to have content, 
plated, on his return to Rome after the 
conquest of Egypt f With whom did 
lie deliberate ? What advice-did they 
seierally give? What do their 
speeches on that occasion, ai reported 
by Dio Cassius, contain ’•» Whose advice 
prevailed ? Whatdid he, notwithstand- 
ing, pretend to do, in the course of 
the following year •* flow was lhn 
proposal received by the senate ? Fur 
what period did he with seeming rt-~ 
luctanee accept the government How 
did he thus seem to rule ? What sane 
tion did this give his usurpation ? 

708 How often did be repeat this 
farce 9 For what period did he accept 
the government, at the second repeti- 
tion ?— and when it was elapsed ? For 
w bat period, after that ? When did he 
die ’’ — in what year of Ins age v — in 
what year of his monarchy '*■ For what 
period did the succeeding Emperors at 
thtir accession receive the govern- 
ment ? What fehtnal did they not- 
withstanding celebrate ? 

7u9. What effect had followed the 
misconduct of the senate ? How did 
they subsequently establish tyranny'* 
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What new honours did they confer on 
him, when he pretended to resign the 
empire ? To what former titles were 
these added ? To whom, and on what 
occasion, was the title ot Pater patriot 
first given V — by whose advice J — to 
whom was it next decreed 9 — to whom 
did Cicero propose that it should bo 
given ? — by whom was it refused ? 
What other titles did he decline ? Was 
it refused by the succeeding Emperors? 
What did it chiefly denote ? 

710. What kind of title was Ca’sar 
properly? What did it also denote, 
according to Dio '■ In later times what 
(I d it signify ? V hat was the Emperor 
nimself always called ? Of what na- 
ture was that title ? 

711. What name is Augustus said to 
have first desired 9 With what view ? 
Why did he afterwards abandon all 
thoughts of it ? What title did he ac- 
cept * Under what name is Virgil said 
to describe him, in allusion to this de- 
sire '<* 

712- What was the chief title that 
denoted command ? Who were pecu- 
liarly distinguished by it? To what 
was it equivalent ? Which of them 
is reckoned superior in modern tun i» * 

7lS On whom did the title oP/w- 
perator continue to be conferred 9 On 
whom chiefly ? Why V Whether was 
the appellation of Imprrator pet be- 
fore or after the name *■»— as the title of 
the emperors where was it put > Quote 
the inscription found at Aucyra, iu 
who h it is so used. 

714. What inundation took place the 
night after Caesar was called Augustus'-* 
In what part of Ins writings is Horace 
supposed’ to allude to this 9 What w^is 
it thought to prognosticate ? Of what 
remarkable eipresaion of flattery did 
the tiibune Pucuvrus then make use 9 
To what custom among the senators did 
this circumstance give origin ? What 
ordei of the peoplu was made by means 
of this same tribune 9 

715 What titles are given to Justi- 
nian in the Corpus Juris ? 15 y whom 
wen* they, till lately, retained ? 

716. What were the powers cuuferred 
on Augustus as emperor? 

717. What did the senate decree 
with regard to him m the year ol the 
city 731 '*» How did he exercise this 
authority 9 

718. What was decreed in the year 
785 ? What did the senators at the 
some time request 9 What did they 
express their willingness to do? Did 
lie accent their oiler 9 Why ? 

719. What is the effect of multiplying 
oaths 9 What, of exacting oaths b> 
public authority, without a necessary 


cause ? What influence had the sane* 
tity of an oath, according to Livy, with 
the ancient Romans ? 

7 ‘JO. What title did few of the Eva* 
perors accept 9 What did all of them 
notwithstanding exercise iu part ? 

721. From what obligation were the 
Emperors freed ? What power did 
tliev consequently possess? Is it 
generally understood that they were 
free from the obligation of all the laws ? 
From what circumstances do they infer 
this? 

722. When, and bow often did the 

senate and people renew their oath of 
allegiance ? How was this expressed ? 
By whom, and when, was the custom 
first introduced ?— to whom was it re- 
peated ? — under whom was it continu- 
ed 9 What did they swear ? Whose 
acts were included in this oath ? Whose 
were omitted ? To whose acts would 
Claudius allow no one to swear? To 
whose did he order others to swear, and 
swear himself ? * 

723 By what was it usual to swear ? 
In honour of whom was this first de- 
creed 9 By whose did they swear, 
even after his death ? What was the 
violation of this oath reckoned ? How 
was it punished ? What does Minntiua 
Felix hence remark 9 Who prohibited 
any one from swearing by him ? — with 
what success ? What was decreed 
after the death of the latter 9 What 
addition to all oaths did Caligula or- 
dain 9 By whom did he command that 
the women should swear? 

7'. , 4. What honours were appointed 
by the triumviri to Julius Cwsar ? By 
whom were these confirmed ? What 
honours, in imitation of these, were 
privately rendered to Augustus him- 
self ? What was the only condition on 
which he would permit a temple to be 
publicly consecrated to him ? In what 
part of the empire was it allowed, even 
on this condition 9 Was the prohibi- 
tion observed after his dt ath 9 

725. What honour were the priests 
commanded to pay biro, when they 
offered up vows for the safety of the 
people and senate ? — at what particular 
time 9 What honour was aim decreed 
to him in all public and private enter- 
tainments ? 

72G. What dress did the Emperors 
wear on public octasionB 9 What par- 
ticular badge dul they also use 9 From 
whom was it borrowed ? What simi- 
lar badge was used by the magistrate 8 
of the municipal towns ? What custom 
was introduced by Dioclesian 9 To 
whom, according to Aurelius Victor 
was the same homage previously 
rendered ? 
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727. How did Augustus at first use 
the powers conferred on huu ? By 
whom was he imitated in this respect ? 
In what did his residence and equipage 
differ from those of any distinguished 
citizen? When did he begin to iq. 
crease his authority, and engross all 
the powers of the state f Whom did 
he raise to wealth and preferments ' 
What enabled him to do whatever he 
choso ? llow may he be said to have 
had the command of the treasury ? 

728. What effect had the long reign 
and artful conduct of Augustus, on the 
Romans ? When did they cease to 
take an interest in public affairs 9 
About what two things did they mani- 
fest the only anxiety v Why is their 
history from this period less interesting 
and less authentic ? What should we 
have expected some one of the virtuous 
Emperors, after seeing the woeful ef- 
fects of investing wicked uien with 
unlimited power, to have attempted ? 
Why did no one of them ever tlnnk of 
it ? What important lesson does the 
history of the anneut Humans very 
clearly teach ? Of what was then 
change of government the natural cun- 
sequence ? How so ? Who were the 
principal sufferers by thin change 9 
In what condition dul the bulk of the 
people remain * 

PUBLIC SERVANTS Ol 'I HI M AC! I S ( It A I liS. 

729. By what common name were the 
public servants of the tuagistiateM 
called 9 Why v — by what name cbeir 
service or attendance 9 

730. I. What were the scribtr f How 
were they said in Latin to perform the 
duties of that office l From whom were 
they denominated •* Into what were 
they divided * How was >t determined 
what magistrate each oi them should 
attend - In what esUmatiou was this 
office held among the Greeks? Of 
what class, however, were the scrihec ut 
Home generally composed 9 U bat 
epithet of leaped is applied to their 
order bv Gicero? 

731. What were the aefuarti or no. 
tarh ? Of what class were they com. 
ri'only > Whatotlur name was given 
to the smba . ? For whom is hbrani 
usually put ? By whom were slaves 
kept for this purpose' By whom is 
the art of stenography said to have 
been invented ? 

732. II. What were jtuveones ? What 
was their duty in all public assemblies’' 1 
—by what form r > — by what solemn form 
in sacred rites 9 What does sacrum 
silent itnn hence signify ?— wh.it on 
fact nt / 

733. What vvcie their duties, in the 


comitia when laws were to be pas. 
sed ? — in trials? For what other p ur . 
poses were they sometimes employed 1 

734 What were their duties m nu]*., 
by auction ? — in the public game* •* 
(by what form did they invite to tin- 
secular games ?)— in solemn funerals? 
— (what were these hence called ?)— 1! ’, 
the infliction of capital punishment 
in the regaining of things lost < r 
stolen 9 

735. Was the office of a public crier 
honourable ? — by whom was it notwith- 
standing filled ? — by what were thty 
induct'd to accept it 9 How were they 
divided ? 

73(1. What were the coact orcsf W1k>**> 
servants were they ? Give the phrane 
signifying to exercise the trade of «m|, 
a collector. By whom, and for wImi 
purpose, do they seem also to have In 1 r, 
employed 9 What otliei collectois wtir 
likewise called coactorcs f 

737. 111. By whom were the f/efo/j in- 
stituted'-*— from whomwere they boi row . 
ed ? Whence are they commonly miji. 
posed to have derived their name ' 
What badges of their office did tliev 
carry ? How, and before whom, dul 
they walk ? What was the foremost 
called —the IbbII 

738 What were the duties of the 
lictors? Ol what expressions did they 
make use ir. removing the crowd v — "1 
what cer*. tnouy, on conducting a mag- 
istrate home, or to any othei house J 
hi what did the respect paid to the 
magistrates consist? Mention some ot 
the forms in which thev Wire ordered 
to indict punishment. From what clans 
of the people were they usually taken 1 
Were they identical with the public 
slaves, who waited on the magi*- 
trati % ? 

739. IV. From what do the accent 
seem to have had their names '* What 
other duties did they perform 9 Ot 
what class were they commonly 9 
Were there any other at cens) f By 
what name were they distinguished ' 
Why ,J 

7lo V. What were the i tutor ts ■ 
Whence had they their name ? 

7*1. VI. What was tbe rt/rwf/i i • 
Why did his office extend only to 
these ? Of what condition was lie 1 In 
what contempt was lie hold '■* Where, 
and in what vicinity, did he reside 
What was that place culled To what 
uses was it applied 1 What do some 
suppose the cantifi\t anciently to have 
been 9 What does the phrase t ratine 
vel traherc ad car m ft tan hence signify i 

1,4 V\ S OF THE lit* VI V NS. 

712 What are the laws of any 
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country ? By whom wore the laws of 
Home ordained i On whose applica- 
tion 9 What was the great foundation 
of Roman law? In what estimation 
was it held by Cicero' 9 Has any por- 
tion of these laws come down to our 
time ? 

743. What circumstances gave oc- 
casion to a great many new laws ? 

744. To what ordinances was the 
name of laws originally given ? What 
were they called 9 To what others was 
it afterwards given, and when 9 What 
were these called 9 By what laws 
were they made obligatory on the 
"hole Homan peonie ? 

V*3. By what, a;e the different laws 
listingundied 9 What order emanating 
roru the people was called lex / What 
vas an order respecting the last of 
hese properly called 9 What name 
was given to laws proposed by a con- 
mi 9 — by a tribune ? — by the decern- 
rii i 9 

JllM-.RFM MCMHCAITONS OK JOS AND 

'ax, imj the diffiuilm* srLCiiis or 
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71'-- By what English word are jus 
md lex both expressed ? What do- a 
he former properly imply - \\hat 
loes the latter signify 9 Which of 
liem expresses wli »t a law oidauis or 
lie obligation which it imposes f 

7JT. What does jus natur<e vel 
wtmalc denote? What, jus gen 
turn * Jus eirium vel civile '* Jus 
tn/c , when no word is added to rts- 
rict it 9 (To what is it sometimes op- 
posed by Cicero 9 ) Jus commune? 
Jus publicum cl privatum"* For wh-il 
*>jus publicum also put' 9 ) Jus Menu 
oriitm ? jus (hvinum 1 1 human urn ? 
Explain the phrases Fas el jura sinunt ; 
antra jus Jasquc; jus jasque cxeiirc. 
hum iu\ et Jus dtlcn ; quo jure queue I 
njui in , per jus et nejas t jus 1 1 inj urate, 
me t i rt , jtert cut su s 

7 IB What was the jus preetorh/m t 
in honorarium? jus Flavian urn ? jus 
J Jinn: ml jus urbanum? jus prerdr - 
ifortum? VV hat was a person called, 
who purchased these goods? 

74!). What ivastheJi/5 feci alt? jus le. 
iitimuml jus consuetudniis? Explain 
die phri se jus legitim um cxigcrc. To 
what was the jus con suet udin i v o o posed? 

730, What was the jus ponflficium 
't&sacinm? What, the jus belhcum 
»ul billi ? Explain the phrases— -juris 
itsctphna ; juris intetligentia ; juris 
nterpi ilalio , studiosi juris; jut is 
'onsulti, juriti ; jure et Ivgibus. 

751. For what is juui often put 9 
krejus and erquitas distinguished ? To 
what is a-quum ct bonnm opposed? 


Explain the phrases— summum jus, 
sunima injuria * surnmo jure agere , 
contendere, experiri ; jura sanguinis, 
cognationis, &c .—necessltudo vel jus 
nrcessitudlnis ; jus regni j jus hono- 
rum ; sui juris esse ac mancipii ; in 
controverso jure est ; jus dicere vel 
reddere ; dai e jus gratia. For wbat 
place is jus also put? Explain the 
phrases in jus eamus ; injure ; dejure 
currere. 

75*2, In what sense is lex often taken ? 
For what, besides the ordinances of the 
Roman people, is leges put ? When 
lex is put absolutely, what is meant ? 
What were the leges censor in? f^ex 
mancipii t Leges i enditionis ? Ex- 
plain the phrases enure, vender e hue 
vel iUA lege; ed lege exierat ; hue lege 
atquc omine; lex Vila; qua nati sumus; 
me a lege ular. 

753. What is meant by leges hist or let, 
yoematum, nersuum, &c ? In what si- 
milar expressions do we use the word 
law. s ? For what is lex put in the Cor- 
pus Juris J How do we ush the whrd 
law in a similar sense % 

754. How was the jus It Oman uni or 
Homan late divided 9 Of what did the 
jus script um consist ? What did the 
jus non scriptum comprehend? To what 

was the jus scriptum anciently confin- 
ed ? By whom are these frequently 
enumerated or alluded to? Wbat does 
he call them ? 

LAWS OF THE DECEMVIRI, OR, THE 
TW ELVfc TABLES. 

755. Who is the most eminent of the 
authors who have attempted to collect 
and arrange the fragments of the twelve 
tables ? Of what does he suppose the 
first table to have treated 9 — the second 9 
— the third P— the fourth ?— the fifth 9 
(he sixth ?— the seventh? — the eighth ? 
the ninth 9 — the tenth' 9 — the eleventh? 
the twelfth ? 

75fi. By whom are they said to have 
been commented on ? Wbat has be- 
come of these ancient commentaries ? 
From whom have the fragments of the 
tables been collected 9 How were the 
laws expressed? Give a few ex- 
amples. 

757. Of wbat was every one made 
aware by the publication of the twelve 
tables ? Of what were they still igno- 
rant’ 9 On whose assistance did they 
depend for this ' 9 

758 What were aclioncs legis 9 Ac- 
tus legit imi ? Dies fasti ? nefustlf 
infircisi ? To whom was the know- 
ledge of all these for many years con- 
fined 9 Who at length published 
them' 9 How did he procure the in- 
formation P In what year of Rome did 
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the publication take place ? What i 
honours did the people confer ou him 
in return ? What name was given to 
his work ? 

769. To what expedient had the pa- 
tricians then recourse ? What method 
did they adopt to prevent the publica- 
tion ot these ? 11 y whom were they 

notwithstanding, published ? What 
was he called by Ennius, on account of 
his kuowedgeof civil law V What was 
hia book named ’* 

760. What was the only thing now 
left to the patricians ? What was that 
the means of procuring for scvural of 
them ? From what was the origin of 
lawyers at Rome derived V How ? 

761 Who was the first who gave his 
advice freely to all the citizens with- 
out distinction ? By whom was he after- 
wards imitated ? What was the prac- 
tice of those who professed to give 
advice to all promiscuously '* Where 
were they applied to ? At what early 
hour were celebrated lawyers often 
consulted '■* As what might the house 
of an eminent lawyer be regarded ? 
What does Cicero hence call their 
power ? 

762. In what attitude did the lawyer 
give his answers ? How did the client, 
on coming up, address him J What 
did lie answer ’ What then followed ? 
In what lorm 9 How d»d lawyers give 
their optuiuns ’ Did they annex any 
reason ? 

763. How did they sometimes act in 
difficult cases 3 What wa* such a dt*. 
liberation called? What was that 
called, which was determined by law- 
yers and adopted by custom'* What were 
* he rules called, that were observed by 
their consent in legal transactions -* 

7C4. When the laws or edicts of the 
proctor see.rued defective, how were 
their defects supplied * What influ- 
ence did their opinions ultimately ob- 
tain r* What wore lawyers heme 
called 9 — and their opinions v — in op- 
position to that? 

765. What com plaint does Cicero 
make against them ? 

760. Who were permitted under the 
republic to give advice about matters 
of law ? By whom was this done at 
first 9 Under what prohibition were 
lawyers laid by the Cincian law? 
What effect had this on the profession 
of jurisprudence ? How’ By what 
means did Augustus enforce this law ? 

767. Under whom was the prohibi- 
tion removed ? What fees were they 
then permitted to receive ? What was 
the consequence V How did the Em- 
perors and senate attempt to che< k this 
corruption With what success ? 


768. Were lawyers consulted only u 
private persons? What provincial 
magistrates did a certain number of 
them always attend? 

7611 How did Augustus reduce tlieir 
number v Under what restriction (ha 
he lay the judges ?— for what purpose 
Who imitated his example in this re- 
spect ? By whom were the lawyeri 
restored to their former liberty ? How 
long did they retain it ? What alter- 
ations subsequently took place ? 

770. Who were the most eminent 
lawyers under Augustus V— undM 
Claudius ' J — under Hadnnn ? — under 
Juliaup— under the Antonines '—under 
Severus? — under Alexander SevertiM J ~ 
and under Constantino ? 

771. What were the preliminary 
studies, uuder the republic, of y.nmjj 
men who intended to devote them- 
selves to the study of jurisprudence . 
How did they then acquire a know, 
lodge of law ? What was the pmc 
tice iti this matter under the Km- 
perorB '* What weie their scholar* 
called v 

772 in what respect were the writing 
of several of these lawyers held ? Was 
their authority publicly recognised - 
What laws only were binding ? 

LAWS Ot THfc ROMANS, MIDI’ A I' UII- 
S LilfcrST nuts 

773. WhM was the first li,t AviUat— 
by whom was it proposed ’ — m what 
year ol the city v What, the second * 
by whom proposed ’ — iu what yeai * 
What were its provisions 0 What wn« 
ibe first l( i Mhutia f — by whom was if 
proposed ? What was the subject of 
the second ? What effects is it said to 
have had ’’ What curious custom in 
particular is it mid to have abolished ? 
What was sm ti a search called' 
When the goods were found, what wa* 
it called 9 

771. By whom was the lex Mila in- 
troduced'-'— in what year * What did 
it enait’ By whom, and in what 
year, was the lex Fit'ia or Fufta pro 
posed? What did it ordain’ What 
was the lex Mlia Rentin'/ — by whom, 
and in what year proposed ’’ What the 
lex JEmifia f What was the lex 
Mmilia sumptuaria ? —by whom, <uid 
when, proposed ? leges agrarur, face 
lex cassia, Ac.) What laws were so 
denominated '■* leges fie aml/itv, 
("see lev Fahui, Ac.) What laws were 
included under this appellation ? /ages 
uv miles, vel annttriae; sec p 19 5. *177 
77b. What were the provisions of 
the h i Antia svmptuariaf By whom, 
and when, wan it introduced • > Why 
did he never aftcrwaids sup abroad 7 
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What were the leges Antonia* f When 
and by whom were they proposed? 
How does Cicero characterise the law 
which allowed those condemned for 
violence and crimes against the state 
to appeal to the people t 

770 What were the subjects of tho 
leges Appuleia 9 When, and by whom, 
were they proposed ? Of what other 
law did he procure the enactment? 
Who refused to comply’ How was 
he punished ? What late betel Satur- 
ninus himself 7 At whose instigation? 
What was the lex \quiWa / — in what 
year was it passed ? What was the 
subject ot a second law under this title’ 
When was it proposed ? 

777. When was the lex A loin Tarpcat 
introduced t What did it authorise ? 
When coined money began to he 
used, at how many a a SC A was an ox 
estimated v *— at how many a sheep f 
What was the object of the lex Atia? 
When and by whom, was it propos- 
ed t 

778. What was the lex Atilia'* When 
was it passed ? What was provided 
by another law of the same name dc 
tutenbas? When was this introduc- 
ed ? What was the scope ol a third 
Atilian law? What proportion o£ the 
whole number of military tnbunes did 
this give the people the power of creat- 
ing r How so f What wore those 
called , that were chosen by the peo- 
ple?— by the consuls? By whom do 
they all seem to have been originally 
nominated ? How long was this 
the case V What right did the people 
then assume ? What whs afterwards 
the mode of choosing ? To whom was 
the choice, especially in dangerous 
junctures, sometimes left ? Why ? 

771) What was the subject of the 
Ux Atmiai When was it introduced J 
What did a second law of this name 
oidam’ Quote the words of the law. 
—To what, did the Ux Aufidia relate 0 
When was it proposed ? What singu- 
lar i Itmae did it contain 7 

7 -SO When, and by whom, was the 
l> c A an liajud n utria proposed 7 W hat 
did it enact ? What were the tribuni 
a rant * What othtr ler Auulta was 
there? By uboiu had that been pro- 
hibited When was it introduced ? 
— When were the leges liable* propos- 
ed ? To what did the first relate ? 
What did the second prohibit? 

781. What were th»* provisions of the 
first lex i'ti eilia tiuha? What, the 
object of the second 7 What, the. 
subject of the third 7 In what years 
were they severally passed ?— What 
was the lex Calparnia ? When was it 
t n acted - 1 What was cst.iMtuhed l>j it? 
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Whdtother Calpurniau law was there ? 
In what year was it passed ? 

73 2. What was the lex Canuleia ? 
When, and by whom was it proposed ? 
What were the subjects of the lege j 
C assia t By whom, and in what year, 
was the lex Cassia Term tiafrumentaria 
introduced? What is it supposed to 
have ordained ? To whom was this 
corn given 7 At what price, according 
to the Sempronian law? — by the Clodian 
law ? How many received corn from 
the public in this manner in the time 
of Augustus ?— in the time of Julius 
Cecsar ? To what numbei did he re- 
duce them ? 

783. To what ordinances was the 
name lex ccnturiata given ? Why was 
the lex Ctncia called muneralis? When 
and by whom was it proposed ? What 
did it provide ? What was the lex 
Claudia dc navibus ? When was it 
proposed ? What prohibitory clause is 
supposed to have been added to it? 
W hen, by whom, and at whose requpsr, 
was the second lex Claudia proposed ? 
What was ordained byit? What edict 
and decree were issued, in accordance 
with this law 7 Why was this prohihi- 
tion necessary ? 

73?. By whom was the third Claudian 
law proposed V What did it prohibit ? 
With what other law is it supposed to 
be the same? What poet alludfs to 
this crime ?— in what part of his writ- 
ings ? What were the provisions of the 
lourth Claudian law? When and by 
whom was it proposed ? 

785. What were the four leges ('lintiiC 
When were they proposed? — by whom? 
For what fittb law were they intended 
to pavo the way 7 At whom was this 
last law aimed ? What soon after fol- 
lowed ? Whom had Cicero engaged to 
oppose these laws? How was be pre- 
vented from using his assistance 1 Who 
at the same time betrayed him ? What 
offer did Cuesar make him in this emer- 
gency ? By whose advice did he 
decline it ? How did Crassus hear 
himself towards him ? — through whose 
persuasion V By whose authority did 
Clodius notwithstanding openly pro- 
fess to act ? What bodies, and to wfcat 
u umber, interposed in his behalf? 
11 ow was their interposition rendered 
abortive 7 To what mean compliances 
had he then recourse? When was he 
obliged to leave the city ? To wbat 
distance was he banished? Under 
what penalty ?* Whither did he retire'* 
How dul the mob dispose of his houses 
and furniture? In what manner did 
he support his exile ? How , and 
through whom, was he restored 7 
How might he hare rendered hiui.s. U 
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independent of the influence or pro* 
tection of any ono P 

780' What was the sixth Clodian law? 
For what purposes was it passed P 
What the seventh? — the eighth? — th* 
ninth ? 

787. What was the purport of the lex 
Coetia? By whom was it proposed ? 
In what year ? By whom, and when, 
were the leges Cornelia: enacted ? What 
was the subject ot his first law ? Who 
first introduced the method of pro- 
scription ? How was it earned into 
effect P What punishment was inflicted 
on those who harboured or assisted the 
proscribed? What was done with their 
goods 9 How were their children in- 
volved in their downfall? To whom 
did their lands aud fortunes become a 
prey P 

7H8. What was his law (fe munictpHs 9 
What does Cicero say of the latter pait 
of the enactment 9 Why?— With what 
magistracy was Sylla invested by L. 
Valerius Flaccus, the interrex t In 
what assembly ? What dul he there 
get ratified ? To what did he then 
apply himself ? Mention the subjects 
of some of these. 

781). For what crimes did he also le- 
gislate ? What was the punishment 
generally annexed to these laws? 
What sumptuary law did he also make? 
What other leges Cornelia: were there? 
When, and by whom, were they pro 
posed ? 

708. What was the lexOuriaf By 
whom introduced? In what year? 
What laws were called curia t a- 1 
When was the Zea' Veda passed ? For 
the creation of what officers ? 

7U1. What was enacted by the lex 
Vidia sumptuaria f When was it pas- 
sed ? What, by the lex Vomit ia ? When, 
and by whom, was it proposed ? What, 
by the lex VuilUt f Bv whom was it 
introduced, and when? What by the 
leges Duillct m<rnirz V When was the 
former of these passed ? 

792- What was the lex Fubia de 
ptagiof What was the punishment at 
first? — afterwards? What, for buying 
or selling a freeborn citizen ? To what 
other species of thieves was the name 
plugiarii given ? 

703. What other lex Fabia was pro 
posed but did not pass 9 Distinguish 
the secta tores, sain futures, and ded lec- 
tures . What are these last called by 
Martial 9 

704. What did the lex Falcidla testa - 
mentarui enact ? Wheh was it passed ? 

705. What was the lex Fanniaf What 
is it hence called by Lucilius? In what 
year was it passed ? What, the lex 
Fiaminiu ? When was it paused? 


798. Who was the author of the ley 
Fktvia agraria ? When was it intro- 
duced ? What did it authorise? What 
indignity was offered to the cnm> u i 
Metellus for presuming to oppose it ? 

797 . What were the leges f rumen tarter? 
Mention the chief of them 

708. What was the Ux Fuji a ? When 
was it enacted ? What, the lex Fug 
dal In what year was it passed? 
What the lex Furia f By whom, and m 
what year, proposed? What the g-x 
Furia , vel Fusia de test amen tis? What 
was the law of the twelve tables, re- 
specting legacies ? 

700. What was the subject of the / x 
Funa Alilia ? When was it passed ' 
What, the purport of the lex Fusia de 
cmnitusf By whom, and when, pro- 
posed ? 

800. What restrictions did the lev 
Fusia vel Furia Camilla impose on the 
manumission of slaves? In what ye»i 
was it passed ? 

801. What were the leges G a hi nix » 
When, and by whom, wore they intro- 
duced ? What other Gahtnian law in 
mentioned by Porcius Latro ? Why is 
that author regarded as an authority of 
little value ? What meeting*, howevei, 
Were the Romans always careful to 
prevent ? What assemblies did Pliny 
on this account prohibit 9 

802. What was the lex Grllia Come • 
liar — the lex Gemma? — the lex Genu via 
xFmiliu ?— the lex Glaucia ? — the lex 
(lUciu * In u hat years were they 
sorprally passed ? 

BOX What did the lex Jllcronica con. 
tain ? By whom had it been proscrib- 
ed ? By whom was it retained ? 01 

what did it form a part ? What regu- 
lations did it resemble ? Wbat were 
these called ? What did it determiue J 

804. What was the It x lfirtw v When 
was it passed 9 What was the subject 
of the lex JHoratla “—of the Itx Ilur- 
tensiaf— of a second law of the sgmc 
name 9 — of the lex Host ilia ? 

805. What were the Ugeslcilke? In 
what years were they passed ? VVh.it 
was stipulated, in the creation of the 
decemviri, respecting the latter of 
these laws, aud those relating to the 
tribunes ? 

800. What was the lex Julia, de ewi- 
tale soens el Jut in is dandd? Who was 
the author of it ? When was it enacted ' 

807. What were the leges Juliai'i 
What was the lex Julia agraria ? Who 
gave his negative to this law? What 
violence did he in consequence experi- 
ence? Where did lie next day u>m- 
plam of this treatment? How did be 
subsequently act ? With what aetu.il 
result 9 Who refused to swear to tins 
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la w -1 liy what were they at last con- 
strained to comply ? When was this 
custom of obliging all citizens to swear 
to a law, first introduced ? To what 
was it now extended? 

808. What was the subject of the lex 
Julia tie pubhcanh relevandis ? Who 
iiimly opposed this law '<* What vio- 
lence did CVsar thereupon offer him v 
Was his order carried into execution ? 
When does Dio say that this happened? 
By whom was Cato followed? How 
did M. Pctretus reply, wheel reproved 
by Csnsar for departing before the dis- 
missal of the senate 

809. What Julian law was chiefly 
opposed by Lticuilus ? With what 
threat did Ctesar intimidate him? lu 
what abject posture did he promise 
compliance? What was his law rie 
j iroeiHCiii ordlnandis ? J)e sacet'dotiis? 
—judiciuria? — de repetundis? How 
many heads is it said to have contain- 
ed ? 

810 To what period did his law de 
It Ratio it if jus libcrls limit their duration? 
Why were they called liberee f What 
were his laws dc vl publica ct -private? 
— de pecuniis mutuis ? — de tnorto pecu- 
nne } ossidendee ? 

811 What were some of his enact- 
ments regarding the population* of 
Italy? 

812. What was the lex Julia de re* l - 
d n is dc liber Is proscript orttm ,f By 
whom bad this been opposed ?— dc 

rcneju'ih f 

81 1. Wbat waft his lex sumptuaria ? 
To whom does Gelhus ascribe it? By 
whom was it in reality enacted? By 
whom was the allowance for an enter- 
tainmentsubsequeutly raised 9 la what 
proporl ion ? 

81 1 What were the chief of the leges 
Julitr made by Augustus v What, the 
A i : Jii( >a Una traits •* Are there auy 
other Julian laws? Where do they 
occur •* What noble design did Julius 
Ctesar entertain regarding the laws? 
By what waa it prevented v 

8 1 h. Wbat was the subject of the lex 
Junta ? When, and by whom was it 
juopuncd? What punishment was or- 
dained against extortion ? What other 
law was there of this name ? When, 
and by whom, was it brought forward? 
Wbat was the lev Junta Licinia * What, 
the lei Juniu Xorbana ? In what years 
were they enacted ? 

816. When, and for what purpose* 
wastlie lex Labicna passed ? For what 
did it pave the way? How were the 
priests tilected, by this law? What 
marks of distinction were conferred 
on Pompev by the lex ampin Labicna ? 
By whom was it proposed ? Wheu ? 


817. What were the leges Letoria ? 
W hen were they introduced ? To wbat 
number were the years of minority 
limited by the latter? What was it 
hence called ? What were the leges 
Llcin ice ? In what year, and by whom, 
was the first proposed? — the second?— 
the third ?— the fourth ? What custom 
did Licinius Grasses, according to 
Cicero, first introduce? By whom 
does Plutarch say this was first done ? 

818. What was the lex Licinia, de 
sodalUih et de ambit u ? When was it 
enacted 1 What was peculiar to a trial 
for this crime ? What, the lex Licinia 
sumptuaria ? When, and by whom, 
was it brought forward ? With what 
other law was it much the same ? 

819. What was enacted by the lex 
Licinia Cassia ? In what year? — By 
the lex Licinia Sexfia ? In what year? 
By the lex Licinia Junia when and 
by whom introduced ? — By the lex 
Licinia Mucia ? When ? 

820. What were the subjects of the 
it get Livies'* By whom were they pro. 
posed in what year? What was the 
character of Drusus ? Whom did he en. 
deavour to reconcile? With what suc- 
cess? Where, and by whom, waa be 
murdered ? How did the states of 
Italy then act? How many men fell 
in the contest? Who ultimately had 
the advantage 9 What were they 
notwithstanding obliged to concede ? 

821 . Of wbat other law is this Drnsus 
said to have procured the enactment ? 
What became of his laws soon after ? 
Who was bis grand-daughter? 

822. What waa the purport of the lex 
Lutatia dc vl ? By whom was it pro- 
posed t In what year? — of the lex 
Men la ? Who was the author of it? 
When was it passed 1— Of what crimes 
did the lex majestatis take cognizance? 
—What was the purpose of the lex 
Mam Ilia ? Who was the proposer of 
it ? What surname was given him in 
consequence ? What uncultivated space 
did this law require between farms 9 
How much was required by the law 
of the twelve tables ? What other 
law was introduced by this same per- 
son ? 

823. What was the object of the Mv 
Manilla? When, and by whom, was 
it proposed ? By whom was it sup- 
ported ? What other law was propos- 
ed by him, but did not pass ? What 
were the leges Manilla nee venalium 
rendendorum 9 What are they called by 
Varro? By whom were they composed? 
in wliat year was he consul'* Ou 
what occasions were the formalities of 
buying and selling used by the 
Homans v 

i> 
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824 . Wh.it was the ter i Manila ? — 
What the hr Manila de vicesima f 
By whom, and in what yearn, were 
rhey proponed P What was the lex 
, Marcia * By whom was it introduced? 
- What, the ten Mama de MatielUi- 
/ibiisf—'Yt hat, the ivx Maria - 

825 What was enacted by the lev 
Marla Portia ? When, ami by what 
magistrates, was it proposed Who 
«»s the author, and what the date, ot 
the If.i Mcmmiav W hat did itoidain 7 
With wnat letter ? What renders this 
pinbahlc t What was the (ex Mtne- 
nut 8 When was it passed ? 

82G. What was the lex Measia? It 
both parents were Romans and niarru d, 
what rank did the children obtain ? — 
if unmarried P What did the lex Me- 
tdui authorise ? By whom, and when 
was it proposed t To whom did another 
law ot tins name Rive instructions? 
When, and by whom, and at whose 
desire, was it proposed to the people r 
What was the subject ot* a third ? To 
what particular taxes d d it refer? By 
whom, and in what year, was it pro- 
j osed 7 

827. What were the leges mil if ur ex * 
What w..h piovnied hy one ot these ? J 
What, the hr Minima / What were 
some of the hge> Niwur ? 

8-.S Wnat w,n the lex thtavla fru. 
mentarta ? \\ hat law did it abrogate? 

By whom is it greatly commended? 
Wh.it, the lex Ogitlnm * What, the 
It r Oppitt f By whom, and m what 
years, were they introduced -* 

82I> What kind of law was railed 
(ex optima ? — wha t,jus optimum ? 

83U Kxplairi, ami give tlie author 
and date of, tJn hx ( Irvhia ,—ler (Junta, 
—/ex Papin, — lex Papla Poppta. 

wjl. By whom was the lex Pajna 
Popped de manta runs onlnnUns pro- 
po-t-d '{ i\t whose desi.e ? What law 
usd it enlarge und enforce v With 
wnat v-tw was it enacted? From 
whom did it meet with great opposi- 
tion 1 How did it encourage marriage 7 
How dnuxura^e celibacy ? Whom dul 
it entitle to certain immunities and 
privileges, in the city in the other 
parts of Italy?— in the provinces? 
What was the right to these privileges 
railed? In what did they consist? 
Werethey ever granted to those who had 
no children ? By whom ' Under what 
d inabilities did tin se lie, who lived in 
celibacy ? 

8! 12. What were the lege* Papiriet ? 
By whom, and in what years, were 
they proposed? What wu« anciently 
written instead of P apt r lux ? Who is 
supposed to have invented the letter 
It? From what did the supposition 


arise? What was tin hx Ftdiu*- 
Peducea f—Persoloniur 

833. What were tlie tapes Patella - 
By whom, and in what years, weu : 
they pioposed What was enacted b\ 
the lex Pctreia.*— hy the lex PetronUi * 
by the hx Pina tin an nulls? By whom, 
und in whut years, were they mtio 
dureii ? 

834. By whom, and at what period, 
was the Plaututn law proposed? Whst 
did it enact? How many dul it au- 
t bonne each tribe to choose annual] \ t 
How many were thus chosen m ail v 
Wliat otliei Plautian law was then 7 

833. What was the lex Pompcln de r; * 
What, de ambit a ? By whom w t re 
they proposed? In what year * What 
effect had they on the method ot trial J 
What limits did they set to their length' 
Bn what were these regulations con- 
sidered a restraint ' 

83G. Wlio was the author of the lex 
Pompiia judtelrn ia * What law did it 
letamf What did it ordain ? What 
did bis law- de count us enact ? Who 
was expressly excepted in this luu - 1 
What, wtre the subjects of other two 
of his laws? To what regulations was 
the title ol lex Pompeia also given ? 

837. What was the subjt ct of the ft t 
Po/i(j)tia de vlvitate?— of the lex Popilm ’ 
By whom was the former introduced ? 
When f 

838. By whom was the Pitman law 
proposed 7 At what period was it en- 
acted? What did it foibid? What 
ww prohibited by the lex Ptthlitui ‘ 
NV h a ’ was the hx Pubhlia '—Pupiar— 
Qulnctta ? — regia * — liaumtu ' Giu- 

| the nui.e of each, and the name ol its 
| author. 

839. What were the leges regia 9 By 
whom weie they collected ( W'hen ‘ 

I What were they hence called? Into 
! what were some of them copied 7 What 
did the (ex Jthodia contain? By whom 
were these gTeatlv commended 7 What 
portion ot them is it certain that the 
Romans adopted? Hive the nanus 
ot the aevoial laws de repetundis. 

840. What did the lex Koseia tlua- 
trahs determine and appoint ? To 
whom else did it assign a certain place 
in tlie theatre ? What did the pussing 
of this law r occasion '•* How were tht-so 
allayed ? In what p .ssage is Virgil 
supposed to allude to tins ? What wan 
the lex ilupihn ? What might it more 
properly be called V 

841. What law® were culled leges 
sacratfe ? Why did they receive tins 
name? Wh»t \va® the lex sacra to 
mill tar is ? Among what other nations 
was theie a similar law P What weia 
soldier® enlisted by a certain oath ami 
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with particular solemnities called, 
uruong the SatumtcH * 

S42, What kind of law was denom- 
inated lex snturaf What was the lex 
Svatiniaf When, ai.d by what rnagia 
tiate, was it proposed ? What was the 
punishment at first'* — afterwards? 
What the lex Scatmia ? When, and 
l»y whom, proposed l What the leges 
ScribonUtf When and by whom, were 
they introduced? 

843. What were the leges Sempra nice? 
•Mention, in their order, and wuh their 
dates, those proposed by Tiberius 
Gracchus. What effect did they pro- 
duce? What u-rts the consequence? 
W hat wastin' (ex J rumen taria of C. 
Gracchus ,J In what year was it pro- 
posed ? What were 'he granaries 
tsllt'd, in which this corn was kept? 
For what are a /liens and semis put 9 
Wliy ? What was his law de provin- 
i us ?—de rnpiti eivium ' — de magis- 
trutibus * 

*G4, What was his .t r judn laria ?— 
his law, against corruption in th v judL 
ccntnrlis evorandis ? — de 
tm lit thus T-de rlis muniendts f Why 
v { re these stones necessary 9 How 
were the Homan youth trained to 
mount and dismount without them ? 
W hat custom did Gracchus fifrst in- 
troduce ? Where did the ancient 
Homans use to keep it? 

nr». What was the lex Setup rim ia de 
J / nare ? II y what officer, and in what 
y* ar, was it brought forward 0 With 
what view 0 What, the lex Seri ilia 
Oi , nitiaf In what year, and by whom 
was it proposed 9 How was it pre- 
vented from being passed J 

MO What was the lex Scrrilnr de 
i a tfafe t — de repetundis f—judietariu? 
In what years, and by whom, were 
they introduced ? What, the lex Siei- 
v a 9 —lex Silinf — lex Silvani et Car bom $> 
When, and by whom, were they 
seveially proposed 0 

K17. B y what magistrals was the lex 
Sal,' • hi Sera pro rim proposed 9 In what 
yen ' What did it enact ° What was 
the lex Sulpicia ? By whom proposed 0 
'A hen 0 

H*18. What were the leges Sulpicia • 
de arc alteno? When, and by whom, 
were they pioposed 0 By whom weie 
they soon after abrogated? What be- 
came of Sulpit ins * How did Sylla re. 
ward the slave who betrayed lnni° 
F.nuraerate the leges surnpfintria’. 
How iimny leg! v " tahelluri'C were 
there 0 

8U> What did the lex tolurta pro- 
hdnt? What was the lex Termini et 
Cassia * What, the lex Teren flint ? By 
wh.it magistrate was it in'rodmed > In 


what year ? Was it passed into a 
law? To what did it give cause: 
What three laws were called leges 
test ament ari<c t 

850. When, and by whom, Was the 
lex Thoria introduced? What did it 
ordain ? What other regulations did 
it contain ? What author gives a dif- 
ferent account of this law ° Whst was 
the lex Titia de qiuestoribvs? —de 
tnuneribus f— agi aria ?—de lu su ? - de 
tutoribusf By whom, and m what 
years, were the first and last of the»e 
proposed 9 

851. What was the lex Trebonia '* 
By whom introduced ? In what yeui J 
What violence was offered to Cato bn 
opposing this law ? What was the Ux 
Trebonia de tnimmsf When was it 
passed ? What was a lex tribnmtla ’ 
What, the lex triurnphalis ? 

852. By whom, and in wliat year, 
were the leges Tullltv proposed 0 What 
addition diet the law de atnbitu make 
to the former punishments again*) 
bribery ? What prohibition did lfccou 
tain with regard to gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions ? To what period did the law 
de legirtione libera limit the continu- 
ance of ii ° 

853. What was the la Valeria de 
provoratlone ? — dc Fnrmhntis ? — de 
Sylla? de quads ante f By whom, 
and ill what years, were the last two 
introduced ? What was the lex f aleria 
Horatfril When, and by whom, was the 
lex Faria proposed 9 What wasthe pur- 
port of it ? 

854. Wliat were the leges Fatinia ? 
Enumerate the leges fie ri. W ho 
brought forward the lex Flarin '* In 
what year ? To whst other law did it 
(tear some resemblance ? On wliat 
does it seem to have imposed a tax ? 
What was the If x Villi a annul is 9 Whai, 
the let loconia* de lueredltattbus muU- 
ertim l By whom was it proposed ? In 
what year? ’lowborn is it supposed 
to have chiefly referred V With wli.it 
view ? What arts were employed to 
elude this law What ultimately be- 
came of it? Why 0 

855. How did Augustus, after he be- 
came sole master of the empire, con- 
tinue at first to enact laws ? Wliat 
does Tacitus call these ? What custom 
did he afterwards introduce 0 By 
whoso advice 0 How did his sm- 
ceasnrs net ? What was the conse- 
quence ° 

856. How did the Empeiois ordain 
laws? What were their answers n* 
applications called? What were their in. 
lerlocntory decrees :* What, their de 
/im five 1 What were their nccnsma.il 
oidman- e» railed ?~and then u^tnu- 
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tions y Of wliat nature were these con- 
stitutional What were those relating 
to one person properly called ? 

857. What then were the three great 
sources of Roman jurisprudence ? 
What others may be added to these ? 

858. With what were the titles and 
heads of laws usually written ? What 
term is hence put for the civil law? 
Explain the phrases ' rubricu vctuvit ; 
alii se ad album ac rttbricas trail stu- 
lerun t per lege rubras majorum leges.’ 

650. By whom were the Constitutions 
of the Emperors collected 9 Who were 
the chief of these t Under what Em- 
peror did they flourish? What were 
their collections called ? By what 
authority were they composed ? What 
was the flrst collection made by public 
authority ? When was it published ? 
What was it called 9 What did it contain? 

800. Who flrst reduced the Roman 
law into a certain order 9 Of whose 
assistance did he make use for this pur- 
pose P In what year did he flrst pub- 
lish a collection of the imperial consti- 
tutions ? What was it called ? 

861. Of what did he then order a 
collection to be made ? Of how 
many volumes arc these said to have 
consisted ? By whom was this work 
executed ? In what time? How many 
years had been nllowed them ? When 
was it published 9 Under what title ? 
What is it Bometmies called? 

802. What other work was published 
that sariie year ? By whom was it 
composed ? What was it called ? 
Which of the two works was first com- 
posed 9 Which, first published 9 

863. In wliat respects was the firat 
code of Justinian found to be detec- 
tive? Who were employed to correct 
it 9 When was the new code publish- 
ed ? What was it called ? In how 
many years was the Co'pus jut 'u thus 
completed ? 

804. What rendered new decisions 
necessary? Under what title weie 
these afterwards published? By 
whom ? Of what does the Corpus juris 
Romani r.ivilis now consist 9 

865. How are the Institutes divided 7 
Head at full length, Just. lib i. tit X. 
princlp.—Jmt. 1. i tit. X. $ 2. How 
may they be still farther abbreviated 9 

86B How are the Pandects divided 9 
Read at length I) 1. 1. b. If the law 
is divided into paragraphs, what must 
be added 7 Head D. 48. 5 13. pr. — 
and 48. 5 15. 13. 3. What is sometimes 
cited instead of the number P How 
are the Faudccts often marked ? 

807. How is the code cited ?— the 
Novels 9 How would you icad JSor 
111 r 3 


808. In what countries was the Jus. 
tinian code received ? How long dul it 
flourish in the east? By what was u 
in a great measure suppressed in the 
west ? Where was it revived ? When, 
aud by whom? Where had he acquired 
a knowledge of it? In what place did he 
open his school? Under whose auspice*? 
With what success? Through what 
countries did he thus propagate a know 
ledge of the Roman civil law ? In what 
estimation is it now held in courts of 
justice? Of what prediction doea it 
seem, (at least in so far ns legislation n, 
concerned,; to promise the fulfilment ? 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOMANS. 

868. How were the judicial proceed- 
ings of the Romans divided ? 

(JUMCIA PR1VATA), CIVIL I RIALS. 

87 u. Of what nature were cm] 
trials ? Who at first presided in these ' 
Who afterwards ? Who, after the 
year 38 U ? 

871. Wliat was the judicial power of 
the praetor ur bonus and peregrin m 
properly called 9 Wbat, the power lit 
the praetor* who presided at criminal 
trials ? When might the prtetor be 
applied to 9 What distribution did l o 
make of his time and duties ? 

872 Whither dul he repair on rout t 
days ? On wbat did he take his seat - 
What lutimation dul he then command 
an acre nsu i to make to the people - 
Could this he done in any manner 
they thought fit 9 

WOCATIO IN Jl!S, Oil SUMMONING TO 
Ci.URT 

873. If a person bad a qtiairel with 
any one, what did he first attempt 
When the matter could not he settled 
in this manner, before whom did he 
order Ins adversary tocompeai 9 Wlmt 
form of expression was used on such 
occasions ? If he refused, how did the 
prosecutor act 9 It he consented, what 
was done 9 In what manner might 
the plaintiff then bring the defendant 
to court 9 According to what law ? 
Was the observance of this formality 
necessary in every case ? 

874. Was any one excused by the 
law of the twelve tables from appear- 
ing in court 9 With what conveyance 
were they furnished, if they could not 
walk ? Who were afterwards ex 
empted 9 

875. Was it lawful to force any per- 
son to court from his own house ? 
Why ? Whnt form was observed, 
when any one lurked at home to elude 
a prosecution ? If he still did not ap- 
pear, what was the consequence 9 If 
the person cited found semrity, what 
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wan done? What, if he wade up the 
matter by the way? What words of our 
bdvjoui may hence be explained? 

POSHIMTIO ACIlONIS, IlKgriKSTl NO A 
WltlT, AMI HIVING UAII, 

87(» It no private agreement could 
be made, before whom did both parties 
go? What did the plaintiff then pro- 
pose ? What did he demand ? Why ? 
W hot request did the defendant at the 
same time make ? 

877. Were several actions competent 
for the same thing ? What choice of 
these was allowed the prosecutor ? Did 
tie pm* tor uminimiy grant it ? What 
did the plaintiff do with the writ ob- 
tained from the praetor ? Was it law- 
ful to change it 9 

h;h What was requisite in drawing 
up the writ y Why ? Explain the 
phrases scnbetc vel subscrilnre dteunt 
olu hi, cum alh] no judicium subset there, 
it tor mu turn inti mien, dtcutn vtl dicas 
sot in i 

8r*J What is a person, skilled onlyiu 
i<.,:iung writs, called by Ciccio? — by 
(,> .'iiuliari? On whom did he attend, 
and fur what purpose? What w«ie 
mu i* persons called among the Greeks-’ 
V ih, it are they called among our- 
fcl-E ‘H ? 

HSO What did the plaintiff then re- 
q oi re J What day was usually ap- 
pointed for this purpose * What phrase 
" as applied to him who thus obliged 
another to give bail? In what form 
van this alio done P Give the phrases 
f'>r dictating the words of a bail bond; 
guing bull, tuginnim ! to oe litigated, 

8.81. What wu8 the i ousequeilce, if 
'he defendant did not tiud bail ? Hoiv 
did the prirtor sometimes protract a 
came 1 Give the Latin phrase. What 
" ere the parties called ,J Give the 
phi .iso applied to their putting oj? the 
dug oi trial. Explain the phrar>e res 
ms,' i,t caditnoniutn avplt. 

hS'i V» hat sometimes took place in the 
• <tei\,i! ■» What was the plaintiff m 
this iase said to have done ?— and the 
d< ft ndaut ? What security did he re- 
icive ? What was he said to be, who 
was unable or unwilling to carry on a 
law suit ? 

8S.1, What wm the consequence of 
flie absence of either party on the day 
“f trial, without a valid excuse * II 
the defendant was absent, what was he 
e>aid to do ?— and what did the pnntor 
award to the plaintift ■’ If lie was pre- 
sent, what wai he uaid to do'-* What 
did be say when cited in court ? What 
an-wer did the plaint iff' make ? What 
"‘id the defendant then say ? Ho w did 


the plaintiff reply p What was tin* 
called ? How did it vary 9 

uirrrRKMi kin us or ac tions. 

984. How were actions divided ° 
W hat was a real action v — a personal 
action t — a nuxt action 

REAP ACTIONS. 

885 How were real actions divided* 
\ hat were actioncspraeturiae* What 
was a civil action for a thing called? — 
and the person whoiaised it? In what 
case only could this action he brought*’ 
What was it called, when tins was 
contested ? How did the pr< tor de- 
termine the matter i 

88(>, If the question was about a slave, 
what form was observed in claiming 
possession of him ? What poet alludes 
to this If the other was silent, or 
yielded his right, to whom did the 
p raj tor adjudge the slave ? If the of her 
person also claimed po^esAiou, what 
interdict did the pnetor pronounce 13 

887. What was the usual mode of 
claiming the property of any person 
Mention some passages m which allu- 
sion is made to it, 

888. In whose favour was the pre- 
sumption, in disputes of this kind ? 
According to what law ? In an action 
concerning liberty, in whose favour did 
the pnetor always decree possession - 
What contrary decision brought des- 
truction on Appitis the dvcemnr and 
his colleagues ? 

8 -in. What was ho said to do who 
claimed a slave to be free * What, be 
who claimed a fiee person to be a 
slave ■> What was bu hence called , J 
Explain, in allusion to this, the words 
of Martial— Acre u trtujne many, com- 
ph'AWfue asset c toto. By whom is 
assero used for a [nr mo ? 

890 Whence i» the expression manmn 
con set' ere borrowed * What was vin- 
\dicitt hence called '* What form are the 
tv o parties said to have observed ? 
What have some coniectnred from this 
circumstance? What do others sup- 
pose rlndlcln to have been ? What 
similar custom was anciently observed 
in roakiug stipulations ? For what 
purpose is this supposed to have been 
done 9 

891. If the question was about a 
larm, a house, or any thing similar, 
what was anciently the piactice of the 
prietor'** What soon rendered this ini 
practicable ? What form was then in- 
troduced 71 To whom was the tmf ulti 
niBtely delivered 

8 c r2 Dill this continue to bo the no 
tom henceforward s How did the plain 
i> 2 
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tifl, in (ho new form of process, address 
the defendant ? If the defendant yield- 
ed, how did the prantor decide ? If not, 
what answer did the defendant make 9 
What net form did the preetor then re- 
peat? Whither did the parties imme- 
diately set out ? By whom accompanied ? 
How did the pructor recall them? If 
it appeared that one of the parties had 
been dispossessed by the other, through 
force, what decree dicl the prostor pro- 
nounce ? If not, how did he decree V 

603. When the possessor was thus 
ascertained, what action commenced? 
What did the person ousted first ask 
the defendant 9 In v hat form 9 What 
did he then claim P What security did 
he in the meantime require ? If such 
security was given, what was the plain- 
tiff said to do 9 If not, to whom was the 
possession transferred ? On what con- 
dition 9 

801. What else used to be deposited 
by both parties ? What was it called ? 
To whuh of tiie parties did it fall after 
the cause was determined 9 If this sum 
was not deposited, what stipulation was 
made 9 What was this called ? What 
did the plaintiff say '■* What did the 
defendant answer ' What did the de- 
fendant then require ? in what terms ? 
In what form did the plaintiff' intimate 
las assent ? What was the consequence 
if either parly refused to give this pro- 
mise, or to deposit the money required? 

895. Why was this money called 
sacramcntum , according to Festus? 
Why, according to others? What was 
if hence called ? For what is sacra- 
ment uni aouietiuies put? Explain the 
phrases sacrament uvi in liber fat cm; 
spans ion cm Jacere t sponsion? lacc\seic, 
ivrtare , virtevre , vine a' c sponsiuncm 
rel judicium ; condcmriari sponsion is; 
sponsioncs prohibit <e jud eari. 

890 What was the plaintiff said to 
do v What the defendant? In what 
other claims was the same form used '■* 
In claiming a servitude, how might the 
attion be e„ pressed? What was it 
hence cal’ed - 

I'EIISO.N AL ACTIONS. 

697. What were pevsonat actions also 
failed? From what did they arise? 
What did they require 9 

8i)S. What were the subjects of ac- 
tions aiming from conti acts or obliga- 
tions 9 What was he called who rented 
a house ,, '--who rented a farm? — who 
undertook to finish a public work at a 
certain price''* — who farmed the public 
taxes * Distinguish between commotio 
and da)L mut no. In what form was a 
stipulation made ■* 

K>9. What verb was applied to the 


seller wlieu he intimated (he price of 
his goods ’—and to the buyer when he 
offered a price 9 At an auction, what 
was the person called who bade 9 How 
did be bid ? What was this called 9 
How did the purchaser ask the price'' 
How did the seller answer? How do 
some accordingly explain the passage 
de Drusi hortis, quantl lieu is sc, tu 
scribls audicram ; sed quantl quant/, 
bene emitur quod necesse cst ? i n w hat 
sense do most take liverc here'-* K x . 
plain, in the same passive sense, l an- 
bunt quiqui lire bunt prtesc ntf pecan in, 
and. Unites assis non unquam pnfm 
pluris licuisse , nolante judice quo ttusii 
papula, 

000. In wliat other bargains or stipula- 
tions were certain fixed forms observed J 
What was the person called who i in- 
quired the promise or obligation ? — h< 
who gave the obligation ? Wliat did 
the former ask the latter ? — before 
whom 9 In what form did the latter 
answer ,J Give an example What 
effect had any material change or ad- 
dition in the answer? What was the 
person who required the promise Maul 
to be ?— he who gave it ? What w\n 
sometimes interposed ? What also win 
sometimes done for the sake of greater 
security ? What was he called 9 What 
was the other called who joined in 
giving it ^ What was the form of ex- 
pression employed by the Adpromissor * 
Explain, in reference to this, the phrase 
astipuiurl irato consult. What did 
the peison who promised usually ask 
in his turn ? What was this called ‘ 
What were both acts called ■* 

90 1. What was essential, among tin: 
Romans, to every transaction of im- 
portance ? W hat is hence used foi 
stipulate 7 In what else was the in- 
terrogative form employed * 

91)2, What other fmm was sometime 4 
added to the stipulation 
903 Could a stipulation take place 
when either of the parties was absent-* 
What was taken tor granted when it 
was simply expressed in a writing that 
a person had promised 9 

004 How was the bargain concluded 
in buying and selling, giving or taking 
a lease, or the like ? What were the be 
contracts heuce called 9 If any ono 
gave a wrong account of a thing to be 
disposed of, what was he bound to do'-* 
For wliat purpose was an earnest penny 
bometimes given 9 Hut in all important 
i ontracts, wliat were mutually exchang- 
ed ? What agreement did Augustin 
and Antony ratify in this manner? 
Why did Ca>sav afterwards appeal 
to whom ■* Where did they, m ^mu* 
quence, assemble in what oapau'y ' 
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Who appeared, on the appointed day ? 
Who failed to come? What (sentence 
*as pronounced against them iu their 
absence ? What was done iu continua- 
tion of the sentence ? How did it ter- 
minate ? What other articles of agree- 
ment are mentioned as having lieen 
written out in the same manner ? To 
whose charge w«Te they committed v 
How were they farther confirmed? 
Mow long did Augustus observe this 
agreement? 

905. What was a person said to do 
who sued another upon a written ob- 
ligation '* 

900 . What »'e actions concerning 
bargains or obligations usually named ? 
What was the form used by the plain- 
1 1 ft in actions of this kind v How did 
the defendant meet the charge ?— in 
what form of words ? What followed, 
if the defendant denied ’ If he ex- 
cepted, what was the sponsio ?— and 
the restipulutio ? 

907. How was an exception express- 
ed J If the plaintiff answered the de- 
fendant's exception, what was lus an- 
swer called — and if the defendant 
answered him ? How far did this 
sometimes proceed > In what were 
the exceptions and replies usually in- 
tituled '* 

•*08. When the contract was not 
marked by a particular name, what 
was the action called? lly whom 
war the writ in such an action com- 
posed ’ 

009. What were actions, brought 
against a person on account of the con- 
tents of others, called ’ 

» 10. In what estimation were trade 
and merchandise held by the Romans? 
Whom did they therefore employ to 
trade on their account ’? What were 
they called ? — and what were actions 
brought against the trader, or against 
the t mployer,on account of the trader's 
transitions, called v> 

91 1 Who was, in like manner, called 
/tuns Exercitor? What was the action 
(ailed, which lay against him tor the 
contracts made by the master of the 
ship, as well as by himself? 

912. What was an actio dr pcculio f 
—an actio dp in ran verso f — an actio 
nttsu ? To what amount was the father 
nr master bound to make restitution ? 
What action lay against the master if 
ho did not justly distribute the goods 
of the slave among bis creditois ? 

013. What action lay against a pei- 
son, where the contract was not ex- 
presEed, but presumed bv law'-* Mtii 
non a case iu illustration. \\ hat was 

iich a person called 1 


3. PAN A I, ACTIONS. 

©U. Of how many kinds were actionr 
for a private wrong? Name them. 

915. Prom whom were the different 
punishments of thefts borrowed ’ What 
infliction did the lawB of the Twelve 
Tables authorise on a nocturnal thief ? 
In what circumstances might a thief, 
detected in the day-tmie,be also put to 
death ? 

910. How were slaves punished for 
theft? What name was anciently 
given them, from their propensity to 
this crime i What was theft hence 
called ? 

917. How were these punishments 
afterwards mitigated’ What punish- 
ment was inflicted on one detected in 
manifest theft ’ How might the stolen 
pioperty be le covered ? 

918. In what circumstances was a 
thief called furr nec manifest us ? How 
was such an one punished ’ 

919. What was called Jurtum c an 
ccptum ? How was it punished by the 
laws of the Twelve Tables?— how after- 
wards ’ 

020. When, and by whom, might the 
action called actio furti oblati , he 
brought?— against whom? — for what 
penalty? 

021. lly whom were the aetkmes 
furti prohibit i ct non exhibiti granted V 
Against whom might thu former be 
brought .for what penalty ? Against 
whom, the latter ’—for how much v 
With what was theft always attended? 

92a. In wbat kind of things only did 
robbery take place ’ What was the ex- 
pression applied to immovable tilings ? 
How was the possession of them re- 
covered ? 

923. Whether was robbery or theft 
the more pernicious crime ? Which 
was more severely punished ? 

924. What action was granted by the 
praetor against the robber? Was there 
any difference whether the robber was 
a freeman or a slave v 

925. If any one slew the slave or 
beast of another, wbat was it called ’ 
What, the action m such a case ? By 
what law was he obliged to give com- 
pensation ’ How was the value of the 
siain animal to be ascertained’ "What 
other action might be brought by the 
same law ?— for what penalty, if he 
denied ? What other action was there, 
ou account of the same crime 1 

92(5, What wi re comprehended under 
the title of Injuria 1 1 How were they 
punished ? What line was imposed by 
the Twelve Tables for smaller injuries? 
How were mme atrocious injuries pun- 
ished 1 What penalty w ,n imposed on 
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lnra who only dislocated or broke a 
hone, if the sullercr wag a freeman ? — 
if a slave ? How was he punished 
who slandered another by detamatory 
verses ? 

92 7. Did these laws continue in 
fin re? How were all personal in- 
juries and affronts then punished '* To 
what was the fine proportioned ? Was 
this found sufficient to check licentious- 
ness and insolence? What new law 
did Sulla therefore make concerning 
injuries ? In what manner did Tiberius 
punish one of his detainers' 3 

928. What was an actio mnalisf 
What, for example, wan to be done 
with a slave who had committed theft, 
or done any damage without Ins mas- 
ter’s knowledge' 3 — and if a beast had 
done any damage, what obligation lay 
on the owner V 

(b9. Was there any action for in- 
gratitude among the Romans ? Among 
what people was this crime actionable ? 
What reasons does Seneca assign for 
this impunity 3 

4. MIXED AM) AliniTRARY ACTIONS. 

f»3o. What actions were called ac- 
tuates ref persecutor ia?~ what, act tones 
pac utiles /'—what, mixta? f 

931. What were actions called, in 
which the judge was obliged to deter, 
mine strictly, according to the conven- 
tion of parties v — what, actions winch 
were determined by the rules of equity? 
What was required in the fmmer ?— 
what, made" 3 — to what was the judge 
restricted ? In what respects were the 
latter different '<' What words were 
hence added in the form of action^ 
home fidei respecting contracts - — what, 
m those trusts called fuim uv f — what, 
in all arbitrary actions ? 

IV. Dll- FI? KENT KINDS OF JI'DUES, 

JfJDlCUS, ARUIllli, llJtl'l PJtKA lUlli.N, 

AND i KNIUMVIKI. 

932. When the writ had been made 
rmt and shown to the defendant, what 
request did the plaintiff make ? It' only 
one was asked, what was he called ? 
It he asked more than one, whom did 
he ask 9 

f >33. Of what did a judex judge ?— «n 
what kind ol cases ? How was he 
obliged to determine them' In what 
causes did an arbiter judge 3 By what 
law or form was be restricted 3 Ac- 
cording to what principle did be de- 
cide, in things n<*t sufficiently defined 
by law 3 What was he hence called 3 
Explain the phrases — ad arbltmm vel 
judteem ire, adtre,eonfngrre; arhitrum 
sit on re, caper e , arhitrum adigere , ad 
mbitium vacate vel appellerc ; ad vel 


apud Judicem, ague, experiri, lit iff arc, 
petite. Ju what other Menses is arOitci 
sometimes used 3 

934. What other person was aUi 
called arbiter? What was he moi e 
properly called 0 

93 >. Why were It ecu jura tores ho 
called ? To « horn was the name at 
first given ? To whom was it subne. 
quently transferred 3 From whom 
were they chosen ? — fiom whom, m 
the proviuces? What causes did tin* 
provincial Item pera tores determine j 
What was a trial before the Recupera 
tores called 5 Explain the phian*s 
inm aliquo recupera tons sumcre , ul 
utiquem ad rceupet atores addueen . 

930. From whom were the centumvhi 
chosen ? How many from each 3 How 
many were there ot them in all 3 Where 
are the causes, which came before them, 
enumerated 3 When do they seem to 
have been first instituted ? Of vvh.it 
did they chiefly judge 3 
937 What did they constitute, aftei 
the time of Augustus 3 Of what did 
ifiey then judge 3 What were trials 
belore them called ’ From what other 
trials are they sometimes distinguished * 
Were these criminal triuls ? 

938. To what was the number of the 
(Jentumvin increased ? — and how wen* 
they divided ? With what iti centum 
tit ate judicium hence synonymous 
Into what **uialler number of councils 
were they occasionally divided' 3 How 
did they sometimes judge in irnpoi unt 
causes. 3 Could a cause before the 
Centunivin be adjourned ' 3 

9J0. For what purposes, in connection 
with these councils, wt re Decern* hi ap- 
pointed 3 Of whom did tliey « ontiisl '■> 
Where were trials before the Ccntuin- 
vin usually held’ 3 — where, occasion- 
ally ' 3 What was planted before 
them on these occasions 3 Explain, m 
reference to this custom, the phrasf h~ 
judicium hast a ; eentumi nalnit hast am 
cogue, centum pravis husta tirornm 
eessat tentenimoderatnx jndins has, ‘a 
u40 For what period ot time dal m. 
eentumeiri act as judges? — how ion*; 
the other j a dices? 

941 Did the Decemviri ever act 
judges? Of what causes is it thought 
that they previously took cognizance - 
What were their decisions called ? 

V. 1HK A 1*1*01 N I MFNl OF A JCDC.'F. Ol. 

31 DC. fcs 

942. What proposal did the plaintiff 
make to the defendant respecting the 
appointment of a judge 7 — according to 
what form 1 What did he at the same 
time ask of him 3 if the defendant 
approved of the noun nation, what was 
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the judge said to be 9 What did the 
plaintiff then request of the prietor? — 
111 what ioriu ot words ? How were 
i empire lores asked? What was ne- 
cessary, before cetitumvlri were asked? 
Explain the phrases — fudicem vel in- 
dices Jarre alhnl , nl ita esset ; and 
indices dure. 

043. If the defendant did not approve 
of the judge proposed, in what terms 
did he express his disapproval ? Whom 
did the plaintifF sometimes desire to 
name the judge 9 

04-1. W i t!i what forms were the judges 
appointed by the pinutor, after they had 
been agreed on by the parties ? What 
expression did lit always use in these 
lotrus 9 Repeat the form. If the 
defendant made an exception, what 
was done with it? — how was it disposed 
of J What was allowed, if the praetor 
refused to admit the exception ? With 
what discretionary power was the 
pnetor invested, in the appointment of 
judges? Hid lie ever exercise it 9 
Might anyone refuse to act as a judex, 
when required ? 

‘J 4 3. What did the praetor next do? 
What was the greatest number com- 
monly cited 9 What security did the 
pm ties or their agents then give ? How 
was this done in arbitrary causes? 
What was it called 9 For ivhat else is 
the term sometimes used ? 

!>!'; Who alono gave security in a 
peisonal actlbn ? What security did 
those of the plaintiff give ?— and those 
ot the defendant ? What security did 
the plaintiff in certain actions give to 
the defendant 9 

D17 W hat followed after this ? How 
were the things done in court before 
’he appointment of the Judin's, dis- 
tinguished from those done afterwards? 
Is tins distinction always observed ? 

9IH. /Viter the judex or indices were 
appointed, what warning did the 
Parties give each other? What was 
tins called ? In a cause with a foreigner 
what wav the day called 9 

VI. 1U\NKR OF OONDL'C 1‘INCJ A THIAb 

0P>. What circumstances might pre- 
vent the trial from proceeding, when 
the appointed day arnved? If the 
judge was present, what preliminary 
oath did he take 9 At what altar 9 
W by was it so called ? W'here did it 
stand ,J From what other Putial does 
it appear to have been different ? 

930. What form was observed by the 
Houmhh in solemn oaths? Explain, 
with reference to this, the phrase — 
Jt'veni laptduu jura re. Where have 
wo the formula of taking an oath — 
uni an accouut of different fortui 9 


What was the most solemn cutb of tbe 
Romans ? 

031. Where did the judex or judices, 
after having sworn, take their seats * 
What were they hence called ?— and for 
what verb is seder it often used ? To 
whom is it also applied ? 

93j. Whom did the judex associate 
with himself? For what purpose? 
What were they hence called ? 

033. What took place, if anyone of the 
parties was abBeut without a just ex- 
cuse ? To whom might recourse be 
had, if the pnetor, in the absence of 
any one, pronounced an unjust de- 
cree ? 

054. If both parties were present, 
what were they first obliged to swear ? 
What were the advocates then ordered 
to do 9 How often, in what order, and 
m what different methods, was this 
douo ? What was ordained to prevent 
them from beiug too tedious? By what 
law? In imitation of whom? Who 
determined ihe length ot time to be 
allowed to each advocate ? Where* 
else were these glasses used ? Explain 
the phrases— dare vel pctcre p lures 
clepsydras; quotics jutheo, quantum 
quis pturhnum pastulat aqua do. W ere 
(he clepsydra: all of the same length? 
—how many sometimes in an hour? 

953. What was the Minislrator? 
What was a forward noisy speaker 
called ? 

956. For wliat purposes did advocates 
keep lured retainers, under the em- 
perors 9 How did they accomplish 
this? What remuneration did they 
receii e for this service 9 What were 
they hence called? By whom was 
this custom introduced? — by whom is 
it ridiculed ? What was customary 
when a client gamed his cause ? What 
were the judges said to do when they 
heard the parties ? Of what does 
Macrobius inform us, respecting them 0 

VII. THE MANNER OP GIVING JUUG- 
Mfc.M . 

957. At what time of day was judg- 
ment pronounced? — according to what 
law? What was done, it there was 
any difficulty in tbe cause 9 What, if 
after deliberation, he still remained 
uncertain ? What was tbe consequence? 

958. If there were several judges 
how was judgment given ? What was 
necessary in this case ? In an equality 
of opinions to whom was it left to de- 
termine ■* II ow were cases commonly 
decided 9 

959. How was tbe sentence express- 
ed, in an action of freedom ?— in an 
action of injuries P — in actions of con* 
tracts, when the cause was given in 
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favour of the plain! iff?— when in favour 
of the defendant ? 

960. In what terms did an arbiter 
give judgment ? If the defendant did 
not submit to his decision, what order 
did he give the plaintiff? What sen- 
tence did he then pass ? 

VIII. WHAT FOLLOWED A FT 1'. II JUDC- 
All£M’ WAS GIV£N. 

901. What followed the determina- 
tion of the law-suit? Within what 
time was he required to do so, or to 
find securities? What was done with 
him, if he failed ? What are these 
thirty days called in the Twelve 
Tables '* 

962. Could the matter be alterpd, 
after sentence was passed? Explain, 
in reference to this, the phrases— agei'c 
actum ; actum est; acta cut res ; actum 
cxf fte me. dr Scrvio actum ruti, actum 
ha be bo quod cgrrt.s . 

963. in what cases did the pruitor 
reverse the sentence of the judges '’ 
What was he then said to do? 

964. What action was the defendant, 
when acquitted, allowed to bring ? 
Explain the phrases — c alum nut lit ium ; 
calummarum metum injictrv ; Jerre 
column iatn , injuria? cxhtmit calumnid; 
column ia Unions; calnmnia religion is; 
calumma dicendi, calumma paucornm. 

96ft. In what case might an action be 
also brought against a judge ? How 
was su'-h corruption punished, by the 
laws of the Twelve Tables V— how 
afterwards 9 What was a judge, who 
evidently favoured one of the parties, 
said to do 9 To whom does Cicero 
apply the phrase ? Whose Assistance 
was some times asked ? 

966. What was allowed with regard 
to appeals 9 What terms w .‘re applied 
to them ,J What was lie *aul to do, to 
whom the appeal was made i To 
whom, after the subverMon of the re 
public, was a final appeal marie'-* 
Was this the case in civil affairs only 9 
io whom, p/ior to this period, was an 
appeal allowed in criminal trials ? 
Under what restuction were such 
appeal** laid ? What prohibition did 
Caligula issue with regard to them 9 
To whom did Nero order all appeals 
irorn private judges to lie made? — 
under what penalty 9 What might 
even the Emperor be requested to do ’’ 

II. CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

967. By whom were criminal trials 
at first held 9 What distribution did 
they make of their judicial functions? 
How did Tullus Hostihus act, and what 
did he allow, in the rase of llnratiua 9 
How dia Tai qum ms Supeihus judge 


of capital crimes? On whom, after 
his expulsion, did the duty ol judging 
and punishing devolve ? Who subse- 
quently exercised the judicial office in 
capital affairs?— in virtue of what lav, 
What magistrates were bometimes ap 
pointed to this duty ? What legislative 
body also sometimes judged m capital 
affairs ? What became the establish, d 
practice, after the institution of the 
Quastiones perpetuee P 

I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BLroit E Till, 
PJfOPLK 

PG3 What were trials be ion* ibr 
people called ? Where were they at 
first held V Where afterwards? Wh.it 
trials were held in the Comitin (\ n 
turiata 9 What in the Tributu ? 

flrtfb What triala were called lapii ai. 
What was the only trial of this kip.l 
that was held in the Trihula ? \\ Uvn 

vi as a person sometimes said to under 
go a capital trial in a civil action ’■» 
Was there any difference in the mr 
thod of procedure in the two Couutu J 
What was requisite in both? Who 
were usually the accusers m (In* 
Cornitia Tributu in the Com it in 
Centunata? By whose authority are 
the 1 utter supposed to have acted 9 in 
what station of life only, could a per- 
son be brought to trial ? Was this i nle 
uniformly complied with ? 

97 0 W hat was the forq^ observed by 
the accusing magistrate, in appointing 
the day of trial ? What was this 
called ■* How was the criminal in the 
mean time disposed of What weie 
these securities called, in a capital 
trial '-•—what, for a fine ° What does 
the phrase pnvsturc allqucm heii'c 
signify ? 

971. How was the criminal cb d, 
when the day of trial came 9 What 
took place, if he was absent without a 
valid reason?— what, if be was detained 
by indisposition or other necessary 
cause 9 In what other manner niKht 
the trial he hindered from proceeding 

P72. If the criminal appeared, and 
no magistrate interceded, w hat ensm 
How often was this done 9 — at what 
interval 9 How was it supported! 
What was annexed, in each charge ' 
What was this called 9 What chain’*' 
wss sometimes made in the punishment 
originally proposed ? 

97d. Where did the criminal usually 
stand ? In what was he attirtd * To 
what was he there exposed ? 

974. What followed the third rep* ti 
tion of f h*» charge ? What did it *’" 11 " 
tain? What was tins called ?— wli*»t. 
the judgment of the people concerning 
it V Why ? 
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<i75. Wltat ton); place ou the third 
market day? What wuu introduced 
into the defence? 

970. What were then summoned ? 
For wbat purpose ? If the punishment 
proposed was only a fine, and a Tri- 
bune the accuser, what Comitla could 
lie summon? If the trial was capital, 
what course did he pursue ? How 
wiie the people, m the latter case, 
tailed to the Comitia f 

977. How were the criminal and his 
friends in* the meantime employed ’ 
it he did so, in wbat form did he inti 
mate his intention 7 If this could not 
he effected, to what had they next re- 
i.uirse 7 How did the criminal en- 
deavour to excite the sympathy of his 
countrymen 7 For wbat is sorites' or 
bi/uolor hence put 7 — an 1 sontidati or 
squalidi ? Who else did the same 7 
On what remarkable occasion was this 
done by the Equites and Senate ? 

1*78. How did the people give their 
votes in a trial? If they were pre- 
sented by any circumstance from 
voting on tbe day of the Comitia, what 
was the consequence? Mention a re- 
maikable instance. 

970 If the criminal, when cited by 
the herald on the last day ol hut tjrnxl, 
did not appear, where and how -vas he 
anciently called ? It be still did uot 
appear, what was done 7 What, if he 
/led the country through fear ? 

11. CRIMINAL T It I V I .S BEFORE 

INqUISlIOK.H. 

f'8'\ What were inquisitors* By 
whom were they first created?— by 
whom afterwards, and in what assctu- 
blv 7 — by whom occasionally? Un 
w hut particular occasion were they 
appointed by the prirtor ? 

ft 9i. What was their number 7 When 
*"*d their authority cease v Who were 
ii-o ally appointed to the office ? To 
w horn was an appeal sometimes made 
from their sentence? Mention an in. 
“tuncc. What is hence the meaning of 
the phrase — deferre judicium a sub - 
sell /if it/ rostra * 

99*2. Wbat authority had the in- 
quisitors, and how do they seem to 
have conducted trials? Where does 
Virgil allude to their office r 

HI. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE T1IB 
I’RJE'IOHS. 

983. In what causes only did the 
praetors at first judge ? How many of 
them then officiated as judges 7 What 
duty devolved on the others? By 
whom were all important criminal 
tnuli, conducted 7 


981. What change took place in this 
arrangement after the institution of 
the Quwstivnes perpetua; ? How did 
they determine their different jurisdic- 
tions /How many of them then took rog- 
mzanee of private causes? At what 
did the rest preside? What changes 
sometimes took place in this distribu- 
tion of their labours ? 

935. By whom was the praitor assisted 
in trials of importance ? What was 
the chief of these called ? What 
erroneous opinion has been entertained 
respecting tbe identity of this person 
with the pra tor or quccsitor? In what 
circumstances did he supply the plain 
of the prietor? 

I. TUB CHOICE OF T HE JCDtCES OR 
Jt'llY. 

98G. From whom were the judiccs at 
first chosen 7 — from whom afterwards, 
by the Semyr onion law of G. Gracchus'' 
—by the Servilian law of Csepio ?-*-by 
the (Jlaucian law?— by the /Allan law 
of Drusus? On the abrogation of the 
laws of Drusus, to whom was the right 
of judging restored ? From whom were 
the judices subsequently chosen, by 
the Vlautian law of Silvanus ?— by the 
Cornelian law of Sylla 7 — by the 
Aurehan law of Cotta ? — by the Julian 
law of Cassar 7 — and by the law of 
Antony ? 

987. What was the number of/M<?ircr, 
by the law of Gracchus? — by the law 
of Serviliua 7 — of l)ru3us? — of Plautun*? 
— of Sylla and Gotta 7 — of Pompey ? — 
under the Emperors ? 

998. Of what age were the jutHccs 
required to be, by the Servilian law ? 
— by subsequent Jaws ? What minimum 
age was fixed by Augustus? By wbat 
circumstances were persons disqualified 
for the office of judices * Wbat addi- 
tional class * a ere disqualified by the 
Julian law ? 

989. From whom were the judices 
chosen, by the Pompeian law? How 
often were they appointed 7 By whom ? 
What oath did they take, on their ap- 
pointment? Under what prohibition 
were they laid by Augustus 7 

990. Where did they sit? What 
were they hence called ? How were 
they divided ? Of how many decuria; 
did they consist ? What addition did 
Augustus make to their number ? Of 
whom did it consist? Wbat were they 
called ? Why ? Who added a fifth 
dccuria T Who refused to add a sixth ? 

901. Why was tbe office of a judex, 
in the time of Augustus, frequently 
declined ? Why was it afterwards 
accepted with less reluctance ? 
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S THE ACCUSER IN A CIUUINAI. TRIAI.. 

002. To whom was it allowed to accuse 
u Roman citizen ? In what estimation 
waa an accuser held v On what occa- 
sions was it not dishonourable to become 
an accuser? With what duty of this 
kind did the young nobility sometimes 
charge themselves ? For what pur- 
pose ? In a competition between two 
or more persons, who should be the 
accuser of any one, how was it deter- 
mined to whom the preference should 
be given P Why was it so called ? In 
what capacity did he, who prevailed, 
act P What were those called who 
joined in the accusation r What does 
the phrase — subscriber? judicium cum 
allqvo— hence signify V 

093. What other prosecutors were 
there ? By what name were public 
accusers called? Why? To what 
kind of accusers was this name espe- 
cially given ?— and to what judges? 
Whom does Seneca call qnadruplatores 
bencficiorum suurum f 

3 . MANNER or MARINO THE ACCUSATION. 

994. When the accuser summoned the 
person accused to court, whstdid be de- 
mand of the inquisitor? Explain, in 
reference to this, the phrases — Postu- 
Inre aliquem dc crlmlnc , and JLibcllus 
jutst alutionum 

095 Was this request always made in 
presence of the defendant 9 What 
was the praetor said to do, when he 
attended to these requests? 

996. When the appointed day was 
come, what preliminary form was first 
observed by the accuser ? How did he 
then bring forward his accusation ? 

997. If the criminal was silent, or 
confessed, what took place? What 
was done if he denied the charge? 
What was he thus said to do? To 
what are those phrases equivalent V 
From what are they different'/ What 
does accust'rr properly signify? — to 
what expreteonn is it equivalent v — to 
what is it opposed ? 

998. If the pro-- tor allowed his name 
to be enrolled, what did the accuser 
then deliver to lnm P Wliat did it 
contain ? By whom was it subscribed 9 
To what did he at the same time bind 
himself' 3 What were crimes extra 
ordincm ? How did the accused some- 
times attempt to prevent the prosecu- 
tion of his trial 9 

990, What day did the praetor then 
appoint for the trial? lu what trials 
(lid the accuser require a longer in- 
terval. Mention an instance. 

1900. How did the accused meanwhile 
bestir himself? How many kinds of 


defenders does Asconius mention 1 
What were they ? Were the Cogm. 
tores confined to the defence of thor,i> 
who were present ? For what is the 
term hence employed by Livy ? In 
what trials only were the proevrattnis 
and cognltorcs engaged p In what, the 
patroni and advocatlf How many 
pleaders or patrons were usually em- 
ployed in a cause, prior to the end 
wars'/ How many afterwards? 

4. MANNER OF CON DUCTINtl THE TIIIAI. 

1001. What to k place on the day of 
trial, if the praetor could not attend J 
What was first done, if he was present’ 
If the defendant was abseut, what 
sentence was passed ? What, if flic 
accuser failed to appear ? What v«ip 
next done, if both were present’-' 
How ? By wliat was the mode n» 
choosing determined ? How were the 
lots drawn? What right of challenge 
was allowed the accuser and defend 
ant ? How were the places supplied 
of those whom they rejected 13 

1002. What power with regard to the 
judiecs did the law sometimes allow 
them? What were they then said to 
do?— and what were the 3 udun 
called ? What, for example, wan 
allowed by the Servilian law o» 
Glaucia against extortion ?— what, by 
the Liciuian law de sodaUtlh t 

1003. What was next done 9 Were 
they compelled to attend ? What oath 
was then taken by them? — what were 
they henre called 9 Did the pru-tm 
rtlso swear 9 What followed the taking 
of the oath ? 

1094. How was the trial thc-n begun 1 
I n how many actions’ \V bat did he bring 
forward in the first? To what did ht 
devote the second ? 

1005. Of how many kinds were the 
proofs ? What were they ? On what 
occasions were the slaves of the de- 
fendant subjected to torture at the re 
quest of the prosecutor 3 In trials of 
what description- 1 On what occasion 
was it not allowed to examine slaves 
in this manner? — with wh.it exception- 1 
How did Augustus elude this law 9 To 
whom did Tiberius command them to 
he sold P By whom was the ancient 
law afterwards restored 0 

1000. Were the slaves of others ever 
examined by torture ? On what con- 
ditions ? In what manner was the 
torture applied ,J What means were 
employed to increase the pain ? What 
was done with the confessions thus ex- 
torted ? Did private persons ever 
examine their slaves by torture P 
How did misters frequently rescue 
their slaves from this cruelty ? How 
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bo ? What emperor notwithstanding 
subjected free citizens to the torture ? 

1007. How did free citizens give 
their testimony? What was the form 
of interrogation ? What, the form of 
answer v ' 

1008 Of what two classes were wit- 
nesses ? What was the prosecutor sanl 
to do, with regard to both '* — with re- 
gard to the latter ? Who alone had 
the power of summoning involuntary 
witnesses ? How many might lie sum- 
mon ? What were they said to do, 
when they gave their evidence? Where 
is the phrase dfpositioncs testium to he 
found i* What were persons previously J 
engaged to give evidence in favour of 
any one, called ?— what, persons in- 
structed what to say ? 

100<). How might persons, although 
absent, give evidence ? In what man- 
ner was it necessary that this should 
be done ? What circumstances were 
particularly attended to with regard to 
witnesses ? 

1010 In what cases was no one 
obliged to give evidence v How were 
the witnesses of the several parties 
accommodated ’* In what manner were 
they interrogated ’ What class of per- 
nios were not admitted to give evidence? 
What were they therefore called * W ho 
else were called i nt c stabiles? Wore 
women admitted as witnesses ° What 
puriHhraent was inflicted on a false 
witness ’ — what, m time of war ’ 

UMS What writings were callrd 
fa bh i ? In a trial tor extortion, what 
was commonly done with the accoutit- 
I'ooks of the accused '* In what manner 
did the ancient Homans make out and 
hi ep their private accounts''* When 
dnl tl.,s custom fall into disuse ’ 

I'M*/ What followed the production 
'd tin io different kinds of evidence J 
Who then replied 1 How long did 
their defence sometimes last’ What 
did they attempt in the peroration of 
their itveeches J Whom did they fre- 
tpiemly introduce for that purpose ■* 
How iitany counsel were anciently 
allowed to each side ? 

1013 Who were called laudato) cs * 
l low many of these was it thought 
necessary to produce * W hat wa«i 
their derlaiatmn, or that of the towns 
from which they came, called ? What 
does the term commonlv Higmfy - By 
wliat expression did each orator inti- 
mate that he had finished’ — by what 
did the herald announce that all the 
pleadings wi rt ended ■* 

1014. What did the pi refer then re- 
quire of the judiccs ¥ Why did they, 
upon this, generally retire J How did 
• hey sometimes doliver their vcidict 1' 


—how, usually ’ Describe the process 
of the ballot. How many urns were 
employed ? 

1015. By whom were the ballots 
taken out and counted? How did he 
then pass sentence ? What was the 
form, when a majority gave in the 
letter c ?— what, when they gave in 
the letter a ? What waB done with the 
cause, when they gave in w l ’ What 
was the letter a called ’ What, the 
tablet on which it was marked ? What, 
the letter C ? — aud the tablet on which 
it was marked? What was the con- 
demning letter among the Greeks v 
Why v What is it hence called l»y 
Martial and Persius ? Wbat was 
their acquitting letter ? 

1010. What was the ancient custom 
in voting at trials 5 What is hence 
the meaning of the phrases- causa 
patecorum calculorum; Omni ? calculus 
immitem danittitur atcr tti urnam; 
report are calculum defetiorem ; rtp 
calc, mc/ioiem, errori album calculum 
adjicerc? In what expression is Horace 
thought to allude to this custom ’ Tn 
what does he more probably refer ? 
Whence is this custom said to have 
been borrowed t What author beauti- 
fully alludes to it ’ 

1017. How did the Athenians vote 
the banishment of a citizen who was 
suspected of having acquired a danger- 
ous influence in the state? Where 
was this done? What number of 
shells was necessary for his condemna- 
tion ? For what period was he exiled 3 
Wbat was this process called ’ 

1018 Wbat took place when the 
number of condemning and acquitting 
judges was equal '•* 11 uw was this said 

to he done? Why ? What privilege 
was grunted to Augustus, in allusion 
to this ’ 

1010 . lfow dul the accused and his 
friends endoavoui to move the com- 
passion of the judiccs, v. bile they were 
putting the ballots into the urn V What 
robe did the pra ter lay aside, when 
about to pronounce a sentence of con- 
demnation ■* 

1 020 When was sentence passed 
in a trial for extortion? What wan 
the adjournment of the trial called ’ 
By what law was it done * What was 
the previous piaitice? By wbat law J 

10H. What was done, when the 
judtccs, fiom obscurity in the cause, 
•vero uncertain whpther to condemn or 
acquit the criminal '■* Wbat was the 
suspension of judgment called ’ Was 
it ever done more than once m a trial * 
Slow did the praetor sometimes mani- 
fest Ins partiality for the rrmniiul or 
lu« friends ? 
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1012*2. WJ at was first done by the 
criminal, it acquitted * What redress 
lay open to him 7 On what charge? 
Whence is the term prtevarivutio de- 
rived ? How docs it come to bear its 
present meaning ? What became of 
the criminal, it condemned Y 

1023, Where were criminal causes 
tried, under the Emperors 7 To what 
power over the laws dul they lay 
claim ? Was this always conceded to 
them ,J 

1024, If a person was charged with 
a particular crime, comprehended un* 
dei a paittcular law, by whom was he 
tried ¥ But it the crimes were various, 
and of an atrocious nature, who judged 
of them 7 Who previously judged of 
such causes 7 By whom was their 
power transferred to the senate ¥ 
How 7 Where, and bow, was the 
cause of any province that complained 
ot their governors, tried ? 

1025, What was the senate said to 
do, when it took cognizance ot a cause 7 
— what, when it appointed persons to 
plead auy cause 7 When several ad- 
vocates either proposed or excused 
themselves, bow was it determined who 
should manage the cause'-* When the 
ci.nmuil was brought into the senate- 
house, what was he said to be 7 

1 0 lb When an advocate began to 
i lead, what was he said to do? Why 7 
What phrases suggest this latter reason.'' 
What punishment was inflicted on an 
advocate, who betrayed the cause of his 
client 7 

1027 With what view dul an ex- 
perienced nd locate conimouly assume 
a young one in the same cause with 
himself Y 

1028 How soon after the senate bad 
passed sentence were criminals exe- 
cuted 7 What decree did Tiberius 
cause to he made on this point? Why 
did he allow so lour; an interval ? 

DUFEKIiNl S I.M'S OP I* I* N ISHMF.N IS 
AV.JM IIIE ItOlHM*. 

1020 How many different kinds of 
punishments were there among the 
Romans ? Enumerate tin in What 
was Mu let a vel damnum Y W hat was 
the heaviest fine imposed at first ? 
Dul this continue to be the greatest 
penalty 7 

1030 What kinds of custody did 
Vincula unhide J When were crim- 
inals said to he in public custody 7 — 
when, in private f 

1031. By whom was a prison first 
built in Rome 7 By whom was it en- 
larged ? What was that part of it 
called, which ne built 7 Fiom what 


did it receive the latter namo 7 Why 
was a part of it called robur r 

1032. What different kinds of bonds 
weic comprehended under vincula ? 

1033. What punishment was denoted 
by Verbera ? What different instill- 
ments were employed for this put pose * 
To what were the first in a ruautur 
peculiar 7 What was the punishment 
called there 7 To whom were the ln h t 
confined ? What were the only m 
otruments of llagellation applied in 
i itizeiui 7 By what law were these tu ( > 
prohibited * How were citizens pun- 
ished under the Emperors ? 

1031. In what did the punishment of 
Talio consist ¥ Where is it mentioned * 
Why does it seem, notwithstanding, ro 
have been very rarely inflicted ¥ 

1035. How was disgiace or in tains 
inflicted-* Of what were those dt - 
pnved, who were made infamous bv a 
judicial sentence 7 Under what dis 
abilities were they laid 7 What weic 
they hence called ? 

1030. What was exilium * Whnt 
expression was used instead o! th s 
word in a judicial sentence * To wli«t 
was that tantamount * What m* v 
forms of banishment did Augustus in»in- 
duce 7 Was nothing short ot perpetual 
banishment from Italy ever inflicted - 

1037. For what offences were citizens 
| sold as slaves? Why was slaveiy 
deemed an appropriate punishment loi 
such oflt oders ¥ 

1038 How many kinds of death 
were there 7 What punishments \\ ere 
accounted a civil death ? What crimes 
were punished by a violent death 
How does it seem to have been usually 
inflicted in ancient times ? How, 
afterwards 7 

. 1039 In what manner were the bodies 
of criminals disposed ot, after execu- 
tion •* How did tin ir friends some- 
times save them from tins expo , lire 7 

1040. \\ hat new and severer punish- 
ments were connived undtr the Eni- 
peiors? How weie criminals dressed, 
when they were burnt 7 What was it 
called ? Who are supposed to ban* 
been put to death in this barbanm.s 
manner 7 What substance is men- 
tioned among the instruments ot tortmu 
m more ancient times? 

1041 . To what dangerous or degrading 
duties wef\* criminals sometimes con 
demned Y How weie slaves put to 
death ? Was the affixing of a label 
peculiar to slaves * What instance of 
it is recorded in the New Testament * 
By whom, and where, is the form of 
the cross described ? What new 
species of cruelty to slaves was dev mud 
by Vcdius Pollio? 
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1042. What singular punishment was 
inflicted on parricides ? 

KJ-MCION OF 1 THE HOMANS. 

J. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED 

1013. How, and in allusion to wliat, 
were the gods ol the Romans divided 0 
Who were the Dll m a jorum gentium M 
Whnt was the numher ut the great 
ri-h wtial deities 0 

10-11 Ol what is the name Jupiter 
eon' pounded? Whose son was he-* 
AVhere wns he born ami educated'-* 
What partition ol his father's kingdom 
is he supposed to have made with his 
two brothers? How is he usually 
» (‘presented 0 Why was lie called 
Teietuus * Elielus ? Stator ? (\ dpi to 
tin m * To hu a \ •* What other epithets 
weie applied to him -* Explain the 
phi ases— nub Jove frightu ; sub dio , 
dca ho Jove , meolumt Jove 

1045 Who was Juno'-* Over what 
did she preside? What epithets did 
she receive from this circumstance? 
Why was she called Mon eta'-* How is 
she represented 0 By whom was she 
attended J What is meant by J intone 
mi mnta* 

1040 Of what was Minerva nr liallits 
the goddess 0 Whence is she said to 
have sprung 0 Over what else did she 
pieside? What was she called trom 
this circuni'-tauce ? Of what is she 
said to have been the inventress ? 

1017. Why was she called Tilton la 
rngos WhyyUOravel Cccropla? How 
is she represented * With what was hpr 
shield covered ? What is it hence 
called ? AN hat was fixed in the middle 
ot it J W hat statue, was religiously 
kept by the Trojans in her temple 9 
By whom waa it stolen 0 What is the 
inc.ining of the phrases — toterare colu 
rtf am ten tuque At menu, in vita Mi- 
urn a, pingui Mm even ; abnnrmis 
mi pit n\, eiassufjue Minerva, and of the 
pi overb, Sus Minervam? For what is 
hoi name sometimes put 9 Why 9 

10 IS Of what was Vesta the goddess ? 
Ho* many of this name are mentioned 
hy the poets 0 In what relation did 
they stand u> Saturn ? Where was the 
d*ugh<er chiefly worshipped 0 What 
statue was supposed to be preserved in 
her sanctuary 9 What else was kept 
there 0 Whence was it brought 0 By 
whom - To who-e charge was it en- 
trusted 9 

1049 Of what was Ceres the goddess 0 
Whose sister was she 9 Where w«9 she 
thiefly worshipped 0 How were her 
sacred rites celebrated 0 How is she 
represented 9 Why, with a toreh * 
What god is supposed to be her son 0 


Why was she called Legifrra f — Why, 
Arcana f Who were excluded from 
her sacred rites at Eleusis? What cir- 
cumstance shows the veneration with 
which they were regarded 9 Wbat was 
the penalty of 'intruding without due 
initiation ■* AVhat were the initiated 
called 0 What animal was sacrificed to 
Ceres 0 Why? What animal was burnt 
lo death at her sacred rites 0 Why J 
What -uuilar circumstance is recorded 
in scripture 0 For what is Ceres often 
put 0 Give an instance 

1050. Of what was Neptune the god ° 
Whose brother was he ? How is ho 
represented ? Why is he called JRgwus* 
What is the meaning of uterque Sep- 
timus* — Neptuma ana ? — Niptunnrt 
dux? Why did S. Pompeian assume 
that name? Why was Troy called 
Npptunia 0 Why was Neptune sup- 
posed to he hostile to the Trojans and 
also to the Romans 0 How was Apolto 
afterwards reconciled ° Who was th> 
wife of Neptune? For what is*she 
sometimes put 0 What other sea goda 
and goddesses were there ° 

1051. Of what was Venus the goddess ? 
From what is she said to have been 
produced 0 Near what island ° What 
epithets did she derive from this cir- 
rurustunce ? Whose daughter was she, 
according to others 0 What does ./Eneas 
hence call her 0 Why was Julius 
Cnuiar called Dlonceus ? Whose wife 
was Venus 0 Where was she chiefly 
worshipped 9 What epithets did she 
receive from these places 0 Why was 
she called Cloacina or (Uuaeino f With 
what other goddess is she sometimes 
identified ? Whom do others suppose 
Inbitma to have been ? What is meant 
by damnosa Venus? Explain the 
phrases— set a jnxenum Venus, eoque 
inexha usta puhcitav; tabu tee ptetee 
f ernes , dieemti J earns; Vencrem 
habere. 

1052. What tree was most acceptable 
to Venus 0 AVhat was she hence 
called? What month wan most agreeable 
to her ? Why ? What was it m conse- 
quence called ? What ceremony did 
the matrons perform on the first day of 
April 0 Why did they offer sacrifice i© 
Fortvna V iritis f Who were the at- 
tendants of Venus? Which were the 
rnnst remarkable of the Cupula 0 How 
is Cupul represented ? What are the 
names of the Graces? How are they 
represented ? 

1053. Of what waa Vulcan the god 0 
Whose son was he ? Whose husband 0 
ilow is he represented 0 Why is ho 
generally the subject of ridicule to the 
ether gods? Where is he said to have 
had Ins woikshop? Who were his 
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workmen P How were they usually 1 
employed V Hoto is he represented in 
spring, in allusion to this circumstance ? 
Why was he called avidus ? — Wliy, 
luteus f Were there more gods tliau 
oue of this name ? 

1054 . Who was Mars or Manors f 
By what nations was he worshipped f 
Why was he especially worshipped 
by the Romans? Why was he called 
Gradivus? How is he represented? 
What was he called when peaceable? 
Who was Bill Iona f What shield was 
kept with great care in the temple ol 
Mars? Who were its guardians'* 
What precaution was taken to prevent 
it from being stolen J 

1055. What animals were sacred to 
Mars ? For what is Mars often put by 
metonymy? Explain in reference to 
this the phrases — tequo, i tar to, ana pit < , 
inccrto Atartc; mat s communis; mn n- 
tlere mart cm cant a ; coif at o mart* ct 
c minus pug nave ; tnrudi/nf min tem 
vlyyeis; nostro mar tv ((liquid peragen , 
Suo alienoque marie puunan t ruler r 
Marti forensi, diet ri thjjutU cst, quid 
tnurs tuns event illic; nostro tnarte, 
altero inaite, mars tuus, incursu &r- 
mml mortis. 

1050. Who was Mercury 9 Whose 
messenger was he 9 Over what did he 
preside? Of whom was he the patron V 
Of what the inventor? Of whom the 
protector? Of whom the conductor? 
Of what else was he the god P Why 
was ho called Cyllcnius ? — Why 'Jc- 
geceus f 

1057- What arc the distinguishing 
attributes of Mercury ? What does he 
sometimes bear, as the god of mer- 
chants ? Where were images of Mer- 
cury usually erected ? For what pur- 
pose ? Where else? What is the 
meaning of the phrase — t.e qttovts Ugno 
non Jit Ala curias f 

1058. Whose son was Apollo? Where 
was he born 9 Over what did lie pre- 
side p 13 y what other names was h<» 
called 7 Whe:e whs his principal 
oracle 9 Frmi what was lie called 
( ’put hi as J —I*aiai * its vel-«7 vs La - 
tons ? — Th i/mbra u t Grymrus / — 
Puthius i ? How is he usually repre- 
ss, ted ? What tree was sacied to him 9 
What birds 9 

10511 Who was ylC^culapioH ? Where 
was he formerly worshipped l In what 
form? How is he represented? Who 
wore the Muses? What wero their 
names? Over what did they severally 
preside? What places did they fre- 
quent ? What were they hence called? 

1 000. Who was Duma 9 Of what was 
she the goddess? What name did abe 
bear on earth ? In heaven 9 In liell 9 


What epithets were on this account 
applied to her ? Why wa* she called 
/,ucina t I lit h pa , Genitalis or Gene- 
tyllis ¥ In which of her characters did 
she bear the name NoctUuca, and 
siderum regin a 9 Why waa she called 
Trtvia ? How is hIio represented ? 

lObl. By what general appellation 
were these twelve deities distinguish- 
ed ? Repeat the two verses of Kuuiiu 
in which they are enumerated? How 
are they maiked on ancient inscrip- 
tions ? What other names did tiny 
hear ? W hat are the inferior go-n 
called ? 

III! SFIRCTl. 

106'2. What waa the number of the 
Du Select l ? 

Of what was Saturn the god 7 Wliiw} 
son was lie? On what condition did 
Titan, his brother, resign the kingdom 
to him 9 H>nv, accoi ding to the poets, 
did he fulfil the compact? By whom 
w,ii he deceived ? Whom did she 
.stealthily hung up? To what country 
did Saturn betake himself on his ex- 
pulsion from the throne by Jupiter" 
To what district did he give name ? 
From what circumstance 7 By whom 
was he kindly received 9 What period 
of fabulous history is supposed to have 
happened under Saturn ? Describe 
some of the features of the golden age ' 
W r hen did the intercourse betwpen the 
gods and men upon earth cease? By 
which of the celestials was the earth 
then deserted 9 Who alone remained V 
How is Saturn depicted 9 

1U6I1. Who was Janus ? O'er what 
did he preside ? How is he painted 1 
When was his temple open " Whi n 
shut 9 Explain the phrases — Jonas 
summits ab vno; Jan in media s. Wb.tt 
were thoroughfaies called from him ' 
i What, the gates at the entrance ol 
private bouses ! 

[ 1004. Who was Rhea? By what 

other names was she known 9 llow 
was she represented ? 

liX5. What was Cybelc ? What wai 
she called 9 From what town ami 
country was she brought ? Tu what 
place ? When ? 

lOhti, Who was Pluto ? What else 
was he called 9 W ho was his wife 5“ 
How did he obtain her ? What tith 
did she receive as the, queen of the 
infernal regions 9 With what other 
deity is she frequently confounded" 
Over what was she mippuMd *o preside* 

1007. Who were the chief of the 
other infernal deities? Why wcw; 
they call cm! Parc a- ? Whose daughters 
I wero they? Wliat was their number? 
What were their names 9 By what 
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wore they supposed to determine the 
liie ot rueu ? What were their several 
department* ? What wbh the effect 
when there was nothing on the distaff ? 
How are they all sometimes represent- 
ed ? What were the names of the 
Furies? What was their number? 
How are they represented ? Who was 
Alors vel let hum f Who was Somnus ? 
How weie the punishments of the in- 
fernal regions sometimes represent- 
ed ? With what view ? 

1003. Who was Bacchus r Whose 
s.»n was he ? By what other names 
is he called'* Why? As what is 
lie described ? How is he represent- 
ed ? Whut epithet did he receive 
Horn his being sometimes repre- 
sented with horns''* By what ani- 
mals was his chariot drawn ? Who 
were its attendants''* What were the 
Bacchanals called? What words were 
used to signify the Barred rites of 
Bacchus? How often were they 
celebrated ? What are they hence 
called ? When and where were they 

< tdebrated ? 

1009. Of what was Friapus the god ? 
\\ hose son was he V 

1070. Who was Sol 9 With whom is 
In identical? Wlieu distinguished livni 
Apollo, whose sou was he supposed to 
he J How was be depicted 9 Who 
were the Hone or Seasons? Under 
what name was the Sun chiefly wor- 
shipped by the Persians V 

1071. Who was Lun s ? By how many 
horses was her chariot drawn ? 

107*2. What is meant by Genius ? 
Were Genu confined to individuals t 
What was the general belief with re- 
pant to them ? Explain the phrases — 
defrandui f gen turn xuum : indutgere 
gen in 

107 i. What were the Lares and 
Penates? What do the Roman Lares 
appear to have been ? Of what materials 
were they made t Where were they 
placed ? What honours were rendered 
to tin in on festivals 9 What other 
Lares were there besides the domestici 

< t Jo vultures ? 

‘sort. Why were the Penates so 
called ■* In what part of the house 
were they worshipped? What was it 
*.illed from this circumstance * What 
oilier Lames had it <* What other 
Penates were there 9 Where were 
they worshipped P Over what did they 
preside ? Whence were they brought 9 
What opinion has been entertained 
respecting the Lares and Penates f 
What authority is there to prove that 
they were diflerent ? lu what respects 
did they differ? What circumstance 
remains to show the superior veuura- 


tion with which the Penates were 
regarded ? To what was the worship 
of the Penates confined ? Where 
were the Lares worshipped ? Explan 
the phrases— apto cum lare fundus s 
nostns succcde penal Urns hospes. 

bll M1NORUM GSNUUM, OR INFERIOR 
DEITIES. 

1075. What were the I>ii Indigetesf 
Who was Hercules? For what ex- 
ploits was he famous? What patrony- 
mic did he bear? From whom was be 
so called 9 Why wan he called Tlryn - 
thiusf — Why, (Elans t To what did 
he owe his death i How did he die? 
How is he represented ? Under what 
titles was he invoked in asseverations ? 
Of what was he the god i* Over what 
else did he preside? Explain in re- 
ference to this the phrases— dives arnica 
Hcrcule; dextro Hercule. What was, 
m consequence, done by those who ob- 
tained great riches ? 

107(1. Who were Castor and Pollux ? 
Whose brothers were they ? From 
what are they said to have been pro 
duced ? What appellation does Horace 
give them ? Why were they accounted 
the gods of manners? What epithets 
were applied to them? For what 
was Castor remarkable 9 For wbat, 
Pollux 9 How are they represented? 
What are they hence called * To which 
ot them was the temple at Rome dedi- 
cated ? Whose name did it bear? 

1077. What was ./Eneas called after 
hi* deification? What, Romulus? 
Why was he so called ? What honour 
Wds conferred on the Roman Emperors 
l after their death ? 

1U78. To what order of the gods did 
Pan belong? Over whom did he pre- 
side ? Ot what musical instrument was 
he the inventor '■* Whose son was he 
said to be ? Where was he chiefly 
worshipped ? What epithets did he 
derive from places in that country ? 
What was he called by the Romans ? 
llow is he represented? Of what was 
be supposed to be the author 9 What 
were they hence called ? 

1079. Who was Faunus or Sylvanua 
supposed to be ? Who was Fauna or 
Futuaf Wbat other names had she ? 
What were the rural deities called 
Fauui, believed to occasion ? Over 
what did Veitumnus preside ? What 
peculiar power was he supposed to 
possess ? Explain the phrase — Vertum- 
nis nat us iniquis . 

1080. Who was Pomona? Whose 
wife was she ? Who was Flora ? 
What was she called by theGretks 1 * 
Who was Tei minus? What was 

E *2 
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peculiar in the construction of hia 1 
temple '* What circumstance connected 
with it was considered on omen of the 
perpetuity of the empire? Who was 
Pales? Who tvaa H \meu vel Hyiue- 
meus { Who was Laverna? Over 
what did Vacitna preside ? Who was 
Avemincus t Were there more than 
one of this name V Who was Fascines? 
Who were Kobigua and ltobigo vel 
Hubigo? Of what was Mephitis the 
goddess— of what, Cloacina ? 

1081. Who were the Nymphs ? What 
were those called who presided mer 
mountains? Those who presided over 
woods? Over rivers and fountains? 
Over the sea? What was each 
river supposed to have 7 Who pre- 
sided over the Tiber’'* Over the 
l*o *■* flow were all rivers repre- 
sented ? What part of rivers was 
paiticulaily sacred? How were they 
honoured 7 What wrb done to render 
the presiding deities propitious > Why 
was no person allowed to swim near 
the head of the spring ? On what lake 
was no boat alluwed to be '* How were 
fountains sometimes honoured? Men- 
tion au instance 7 

1082 What infernal deities were in- 
cluded under the Sememes ? Who wa.s 
Charon ? What was he hence called 1 
What was Ceiberu* 7 

iny.y. Did the Humans worship any 
ideal beings i (Jive some instances 
Did they introduce the worship of 
foreign divinities'-* What Egyptian 
deities did they worship '■* What 
winds 9 Who was /Eolus ? Where 
was he supposed to reside '■* What 
weio these is] an its in consequent, e 
called '■* Who were the Auife -* What 
was the difference between Diiovia oi 
Diespiter, and Vejovi* or Vc-dius 7 
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nr sick* i) l *i iNOs. 

HH1 Did those form a distinct outer 
from the otliei citizens? From what 
ordi r of the community were tbev 
generally chosen - Into what two 
classes may they be divided 1 Why 
wore tne pontilices so called 7 1J> 

whom were they instituted 7 From 
what body were they chosen ! W hat 
wan their number'-* When was it 
augment! d What addition was made 
to it 7 From what bodv 7 What is the 
opinion of some regarding the original j 
number of the pontifices - 1 To what did ! 
Sylla increase the number 1 '* How 
were tlu y divided 7 What suppositions 
have bu n i ntertaint d with regard to 
tins division 1 What was the whole 
i’vki:i«.*t r ot llu pun 1 Mice-' t tilled ■' 


108f». What were the duties of the 
pontifices? What punishment could 
they inflict on such as neglected then- 
mandates 7 What does Dionysius 
assert with regard to their responsi- 
bility ? How are we to understand 
this? Why? What duty particularly 
devolved upon them ? Wbat were 
they called by the (J reeks? What are 
the synonymous Latin expressions? 

1086, How were the vacant places in 
the number of the pontifices supplied 
alter the time of Numa? Till what 
year ? What change was then in ire 
dined by Dumitius -* Who abrogated 
this law? liy whom was it restored 7 
Through whose influence ? Who sub- 
sequently transferred the right of 
election from the people to the priests 7 
Who once moie restored it to the 
people''' What permission was gloated 
to Augustus after the battle of At Hum 1 
What resulted from the exercise of this 
power by the succeeding cuiperor* 7 

1087. What was the chief of the 
pontifices called t 15 y whom was he 
created ? From among whom v How 
were the other pontifices chosen ' 
Who was the first plebeian ponf/J t i 
maximus * What power did the pun 
tifex maximuf) exercise in all religion 1 ’ 
matters? What were lus duties ? 
How could be evince his supenontv 
over the other priests ''’ (Jive an in- 
stance of the respect which the Ro- 
mans entertained foi religion and its 
ministers ? To what magistrates do the 
pontifices, in the timo of Cn ero, appear 
to have been in some respects amen- 
able ? 

1088 Wbat duty was partmilarlv 
incumbent on the pontifex maximum 
with regard to the worship of Vesta - 
How did lie punish such of the pnestesaei 
as neglected their duty 7 On what ot- 
ratoon* was his presence requisite ■ 
For wbat purpose did he attend ■ Wliat 
does Seneca call this f Wbat was of 
! importance in the delivery oi it ■* At 
what assemblies did he attend 7 Whv 
especially when priests were created J 
Why were the comttia said to be held, 
or what was decreed in them to be 
performed, ttjnni pontifucs, vel pro 
cufleptfl pnntificumf What phrase 
was ako applied to anything done m 
this manner 7 When was the pontifex 
maxima* said pro cotfa>io respond ei t ? 

! Did the deriMion of the college always 
coincide with the opinion of the poii- 
tilrx * What was he in such a case 
bound to do 7 What number of pon- 
tifice 1 -- was necessary to render any 
determination valid? Whose appro- 
bation iviii requisite m certain case* ? 
What a-|ih>;s it' mi t lit the people 
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exercise in the dedication of a temple? 
Give an instance. Who seem to have 
judged with the pontifices in some 
cases? Upon whom did it particularly 
devolve to judge concerning mar- 
riages? 

1U39. What had the pontifex maxi- 
nuia and his college the care of regu- 
lating ? What was the public calendar 
called 9 Why? To whom was the 
knowledge of those confined ? Who 
divulged it V Whose names were also 
marked in the Fasti ot each year 9 
Explain the phrases — fast arum can- 
weiafui; fust i men arts; pu h ; stgnanfvs 
hid porn. What .ire the Fasti Cnusti- 
l.ii os, or ("aj' 1 /.iHinn mm lifts J Where 
wore they found? When 9 Why are 
they railed the (Jup>tolam may bits? 
In later times what did it become 
iiistnniaiy to add on particular days 
alter the name of the festival 9 Men. 
turn an instance 9 What was this sup 
nosed to router * To what practice in 
the church of Koine is it supposed to 
have given ongin 9 In wuat light wat 
the orasuie of one’s name from the 
Fasti regarded 9 What are the Fasti 
ut Ovid t How many of them are ex- 
tant * 

I O'M). What practice did the pontifex 
nia\imu« observe in ancient time® with 
it yard to the recording of public 
events c When was it disused 9 What 
were these records called in the time 
ot Cicero 9 Why ? What other name 
had they * On what occasion were the 
greater part of them destroyed ? After 
what time do the pontifices seem to 
have dropt the custom of compiling 
auiiHls 9 15 y whom wore they suc- 

ceeded in this custom? Why were 
their compilations likewise styled an 
nnH Instance several individuals 
d is' wtguished tu this species of cuiiipo- 
nitiur:, 

1 t>J> I What were the nu raoirs which 
a perron wrote concerning his own 
in tion-* properly ealletl J Mention some 
justaiices I*o what else was this name 
applied ? Give examples. What wa>. 
meant l>y « t omiwnf arils ? What 
dees Cielms call the acta pubhea, or 
puolic registers ot the city * With 
nhatpowei wue the pontifex maximum 
Hiul his college invested in certain 
eases By whom might their senti nee 
he reversed 9 What is the poutihx 
maximus although posses-ed of so great 
power, called by Cicero * Why 9 How 
have some attempted to explain the 
difficulty ? Bv what author are they 
supported 9 By whom opposed r * By 
whom are the two exjm«.ious placed 
id direct opposition 9 

lODV. What druis ivirn b\ U * 


pontifices v What was their robe 
called ? Wbat, their woollen cap r 
What was its form? What else did 
they wear ? By what was it surmount- 
ed ? What was the tuft or tassel 
called ? For what is it often put ? 
What is the meaning of the poetie.al 
phrase — iratos trrmere regum apices? 
For what else is it put ? Who was 
depnved ot his office on account of his 
cap having fallen trom his head during 
a sacrifice 9 Explain the phrases — 
month apex , a pi x semetutis est 
auclouta*. 

Juy.’f. I'o what country was the pon- 
tifex max units limited in ancient times ? 
Who was the first who was freed from 
that icstriction ? Who aftt rw aids ? 
For what period was the office of pon- 
tifex maximus held 9 What instance 
ol respect fortius p* a dice is mentioned 
in the life of Augustus 9 To what is it 
imputed by Tiberius and Seneca? From 
what does it appear unlikely that this 
was the motive by which he v.w 
actuated 9 Who succeeded Lepnlda as 
pontifex maximus? By whom was the 
olfioe ever alter held ,J Till whose 
time was the title retained even by 
Christian em pci ora 9 What happened 
when there were two or more empe- 
rors ? On what model is the hierarchy 
of the Church of Homo supposed to 
have been partly established ? 

100*. What name was given to the 
house in which the pontilices niaximi 
resided? Why was it so called 9 
What was done by Augustus on be- 
coming pontifex maximus? What 
supposition is by some founded on this 
circumstance 9 Undci what name is 
Hoi ace supposed to allude to the 
right N unite V What i-> it afterwards 
said to sustain ? Wlnt is the Atriurn 
of Vesta called 9 What do others 
suppose 9 With what does it .ippcai 
to have been the same 9 What con- 
firmation of this do we find in Dio 9 
VV’lmt docs Mai robius Htate with regard 
to it 9 By what were a pontifex 
maximus and an augur thought to he 
polluted 9 What priest among the 
Jews was regarded with the same 
superstition? What remaryihle in- 
i-tanco is recorded by l)io r What 
seems to he his opinion with regard to 
the violation of the pontifex maximus 9 

1 (>95. What were the Angures an- 
ciently called ? What was their office * 
From what? What influence did they 
enjoy in the Korn an state 9 Why 9 
For what is the word Augur frequently 
put 9 V\ hat, for example, is the mean- 
ing ol A near Apollo? What did the 
teuu Attsfirx denote 9 To what priiot. 
vw>‘. it purlieu billy applied 9 Who 
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were in Intar time* called Auspices 
Nuptiarum f What were synonymous 
expressions ’ Explain the phiasos — 
uuspex legis; auspices cap tor um ope- 
rum; itiLs auspicious ; auspice musa. 

10'Ki, How are augttnum and auspi - 
cium used with reference to eat h 
other? What was the proper significa- 
tion of auspicium ? What, of auguri 
um? Foi what are both ot these 
words frequently put’ What vvaa 
meant by aueurium satutis ¥ By what 
other names were omens called ? 
Why’ What were the uti&piccs taken 
before passing a river called? Plow 
what’ In whose time had these 
fallen into disuse’ 

10(17. From whom did the Romans 
chiefly derive their knowledge ot au- 
gury ? What shows the high estima- 
tion in which tins art whs hold? How 
many were sent to Etruria for this 
purpose, according to Ciceio’ How 
many according to Valerius Maximus . J 
What should it probably be in both 
authors ? 

109-1. Into what agreement are Ro- 
mulus and Remus said to have entered 
before Rome was built? What place 
did they select for this purpose ? 
What was the result of their observa- 
tions ? Wh.it were the consequences ’ 
What is the common report of the 
death of Remus P What became 
customary alter Romulus when any 
one entered upon an office 9 

109!). What does Dionysius say of 
this custom’ What ceremony was 
performed in the morning of the day on 
which those elected were to enter on 
their ni igistracy f Was tins verbal 
decloi ation reckoned sufficient’ 

IldO By whom are the augurs sup- 
wed to have been first instituted ? 
y whom were they confirmed ’ What 
was their number? Why ’ By whom 
was a foui th prob.ibly added’ On 
what occasion? Ot nhnt rank were 
thu first augurs’ What change took 
place A. U. 45* ’ What addition did 
Sylla make to their number J By 
whom were tney ai first chosen ? What 
changes did they nherwards undergo ’ 
What was the chief of the augurs 
called i What singular privilege did 
th# y enjoy’ What reason does Plu- 
tarch assign for thiH? How did they an- 
ciently observe the laws of friendship ’ 
To what was the precedency always 
given in delivering their opinions ’ 

1101 Who prescribed solemn forms 
and ceremonies? Who explained all 
omens ? From how many sources did 
they chiefly derive tokens of futurity ? 
What were they ? What were these 
lust called? What birds gave omens 


by singing P— By flight?— By feeding? 
What kind of omens was much attend- 
ed to in war P What was contempt ot 
their intimations supposed to occasion ? 
Mention an instance. 

1102. What were the badges of the 
augurs? Explain the phrases — dibit, 
phum cogitare; dibapho vest ire. At 
what time did an augur usually make 
his obsei vat ions on the heavens’ What 
phrase was applied to the performance 
of this ceremony ? Where did he take 
his .station ? What was such a situa- 
tion called ? What preliminary sacred 
rites did he perform ’ In what por- 
tion did he then Beat himself according 
to Livy’ What did he next deter- 
mine ? What was this space called ’ 
What other authors give the same 
description with Livy, of the posimm 
of the augur and of the quarters of tin; 
heavens •* In what respect does the 
statement of Varro differ from that of 
Livy and Dionysius’ What does he 
call this part ot the heavens ? Where, 
with respect to this position of the 
augur, was the pars sinistra ? Where, 
the pars dextiaf What does he call 
tiie region on the north ? What umcuM 
were leckoned lucky among the Ho- 
mans in whatever position the augm 
stood ? How then are they sometimes 
called unlucky? For what, with re- 
spect to tins position, are # ft j. ter ami 
.unisttr olten put’ What was the only 
purpose for which thunder on the left 
was considered a bad omen’ Where 
was the croaking of a raven reckoned 
fortunate F— Of a crow ? What may 
we hence infer with regard to the ait 
of augury among the Romans ? For 
what purpose does it seem to have 
been contrived and cultivated ’ 

U03. Specify some of the other 
sources from which they took omens 
What were such accidents called i 
When were the augurs said comment un^ 
What was the phrase, it the omen 
was good ’ What was it heuce called ’ 
Mention a remarkable instance in 
whit h Ciesar turned a seemingly bad 
#imrn to the contrary ’ 

1101. By what other method wen- 
future events prognosticated What 
was this called ’ What is implied l>v 
the phrase — oracula sortibus cequatis 
duruntur f What flere these lots’ 
How were they used ? Who explained 
their import J In what other manner 
were they sometimes thrown ■* Wlmt 
are the different meanings of Sortrs i 
Quote examples. What two similar 
significations does Oraculum beat ’ 
What does Tacitus cull by the name of 
SorU's f How did that people divine 
future events? What prophetic lot# 
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were the most famous? What does I 
Livy mention among unlucky omens 
From what else were omens of futurity 
taken ? Who were Sortilegi ? To 
whom does Isidorus apply this name ? 
What similar practice do we road of in 
later writers ? What other kind oi 
lots was sometimes used ? What were 
those called who torctold future events 
by observing the stars? From what 
were they called Ginethliaci? Wbat 
other word beHulea genesis vel geniiura 
was used to express one's nativity nr 
natal hour? What person was said 
habere imperatoriam gt hcmth ? Why 
wore those astn logers also called 
Ch'ilddci or Jlabylonli / Explain, in 
reference to this, the phrases — I'hal- 
tfnh is ralionibni eruditus, Babnlonira 
d net rum ; mi Babylonia* tin tarn 
•n urn eras What was an JCpUvumis 

r. e rides f VMiat diviner was consulted 
by the rich 0 By the poor? Whole 
did those usually sit 0 What does 
Hot ace call it from this circumstance i 
What wore those called who foretold 
future events by interpreting dreams? 
— By apparent inspiration ? 

IMS. What faculty were persons 
disordered in their mind supposed r, 
possets? What were such perssns 
railed? Why Cm fit or Ceritll Why 
Inin aft? Why Lymphatiei or Lym- 
phali? How is lympha lints used by 
Isidore? Explain paror lympha ticus; 
nummi auri lymphatiei , mens lym- 
phata mareotieo. Why was ellcborosus 
used for instants? Who were Pant r- 
tn tf From what were they so called ? 
W hat do later writers mean by Luna - 
tin f Why ? 

1 lOfi. Why were the H a r aspires so 
called ? What other name had they ? 
From what did they derive omens of 
futurity J What did they regard as 
favouiahle sir ns ■* What else dul they 
explain 1 What other ministers of 
religion did they resemble? Were 
they esteemed as honourable as the 
nugiirti ? Wbat was their art called ? 
Whence \va* it derived? By what 
native of that country is it said to have 
been discovered ? Were Etrurian 
Hunt spices often sent for to Rome * 
From what other quarter did they 
sometimes come? Who were Aias- 
ffictrs 11 y whom was tlie college of 
Haruspivcs instituted * Of what num- 
ber did it consist ? What was their 
chief called ? What was a usual saying 
of Cato with regard to them ? Were 
their predictions ever verified * 

H07. III. What was the of lice of the 
Ouindecemvin snrri s fm innd,.\* What 
r allies in pnrtuular w:n it their duty 
to culebraU - On what oi cjmou m 


they said to have been instituted ? 
How many books did she burn, accord- 
ing to Pliny ? What were these bucks 
called ? To whose care Were they 
committed by Tarquin ? What punish- 
ment is one of these persons said to 
have suffered for proving unfaithful to 
bis trust? Oa what criminals was 
this punishment afterwards inflicted? 
What additions were at different times 
made to their number ? By what 
body wore they chosen, according to 
the Dotndian law f What was the 
chief of them called ? 

11 OH. What were these Sibylline 
hooks supposed to contain ? On what 
occasions were they inspected ? By 
whose order ? Wli'ire were they 
kept? How, and when, were they 
destroyed? >Vhat attempt was made 
to replace them? Were there other 
prophetic women besides the one who 
came to Tarquin? How many does 
Lxctantius mention? How many, 
/Elian ? Where does Fltny say there 
were statues of three Sibyls ? Which 
was the chief? By what celebrated 
personage is she supposed to have 
been consulted i What is she called 
by Virgil? Why (ongava, vivaxf 
Where was there another famous 
Sibyl ? What name did she bear from 
the place of her residence ? In wbat 
manner did she utter her oracles? 
What other priestess was famous for 
the ambiguity of her oracles ? Why 
were such verses called avrostithules t 
Do the Sibylline verses quoted by 
Christian writers in support of tbeir 
religion, appear to have been authentic? 

HOD. How did the Quindeccmi w i 
employ the various Sibylline verses 
collected by the ambassadors ? Where 
were these deposited by Augustus? 
What was the number of the prophetic 
books which lie destroyed ? II y whom 
were the former tianscribed ? Why? 

1110. From what duties were the 
Qu indict rnviri exempted? For what 
term was their priesthood ? Of what 
god were thee properly the priests ? 
What did each of them bunco keep at 
his house ? What was this called ? 
What priestess's tripod did it resem- 
ble ? How is it, desenbed by Servius ? 
By others ? For what is it often put? 
Explain hence the phrase tripod a a 
Millin'. What nre understood by 
those tripods which are said to have 
been given as presents? Where may 
representations of them be found ° 

1111. IV. Wbat was the office of the 
Sept am h t 1 pulouum 9 For what pur- 
pose wcie the Romans accustomed to 
detree feasts to the gods? Trt what 
deity iu partiMtlui •' When ? What 
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occasioned the institution of this order 
of priests 9 When were they first 
created 9 What was their original 
number 9 What were they called from 
this circumstance? What privilege of 
dress did they enjoy along with the 
pontifices? To how many was their 
number increased ? By whom ? What 
was the duty of the Eputenes, when 
anything had been neglected or wrong- 
ly performed in the public games 9 
What was sometimes doue by the 
f ontifices in these cases ? What are 
Meant by ctrnte ponfijhum, v. poll 
tificales, rt augur ale a f Why 9 

1112 What were the Pontifices, 

A figures, Septernvlri, Epulones , and 
Qunidecemvln called 9 What was 
the ('ollegium Sort a Hum A v gust (ilium 1 
VYliat, the /' la via liu m collegium ? To 
what else was the name ol collegium 
applied 9 

1113. What addition did Julius Cuesar 
make to each of the colleges ol Pon 
tifices , Augures, and Qain decemviri * 
To the Sepfemviri f What power, 
with regai d to these colleges, was 
granted to Augustus alter the battle of 
Actinia ? W’ hat was the consequence 
of this power being exercised by the 
succeeding empeiors 9 Do they seem 
t<< have retained their ancient names? 
Give examples. Were two persons ol 
the same family anciently allowed to 
enjoy the same priesthood 7 Was tins 
regulation regarded under the em- 
perors 9 

1114, 1 What was the numberof the 
Fratres Anihar vales ? For what did 
they offer op sacrifices ? What were 
these sacrifices called * Why ? W r hat 
was the victim called 9 By whom was 
it attended 9 Whose praises did they 
sing? What were the ingredients of 
toe libations made to that goddess'-’ 
Quote a verse of Virgil in which they 
are enumerated When were these 
sacred rites performed 9 Privately or 
publicly * 

1115 Who i*i said to have instituted 
this order of pnests t In honour of 
whom? On what occasion 9 For what 
term was the office held 9 What pecu- 
liar badges did ihey wear? What were 
the infula: ? By whom were they I 
used 9 

liiO. 2. Who were the Cvrioves 7 
What was their number P What other 
Vii hi ic oflii t*rs were called ('wriones t 
What does Plautus mean by calling a 
lean lamb by this name 9 

1117. 3. In what were the Feeiale c 
vfil Petioles employed J Whi> h Ft da In 
as called Pater Pat rotas ? Why? 
y whom u e re they instituted? From 
what people aie they thought by Dio- 


nysius to have been borrowed ? What 
is their number supposed to have 
been ? Of what matters did they 
judge? Who instituted the form* 
which they used ? For what purpose 
were they sent to the enemy 9 What 
was this called ? What did they 
always carry in their hands or wreathe 
round their temples ? What uas the 
chief of them hence called ? What did 
each of them carry when sent to make 
a treaty ? 

1118. 4. By whom were the Sodofts 
Titii vel 7'ltienscs appointed ? For 
what purpose ? To what other person 
is their institution attnbuted? In 
honour of whom ? What priests w« re 
aftei wards instituted in imitation ol 
the Sod ales Titii Y 
lilt) 5. When was the Pex Sacrorum, 
vel lit a: Sucrificulas appointed ? For 
what purpose 9 Was it an office id 
great importance ? To what pi test w 
he subject P What was necessary be- 
fore a person was admitted to this 
priesthood 9 What was Ins wife called ■* 
What, his house P 

THIS PRlhSTS OF PARTICL'LAH CODS. 

1120. What were the priests of par- 
ticular gods called 9 From what 9 Who 
were the chief of them 9 Of whom 
was the P/amcil Dialis the priest 9 Hy 
what was he distinguished ? What 
right did he enjoy m virtue of his 
office 9 Of whom were the Flame n 
Mar tin Its and Quirlualis the priests ,J 
From what body were these three 
always chosen ? By whom were they 
first instituted 9 Who, previous to this 
time, had performed the sacred rites 
which afterwards belonged to the 
Flamen Dialis ? By whom were they 
afterwards created? By whom in- 
augurated P How do they seem to 
have been created ? 

1121. What peculiar dress was worn 
by the Fla mines * In what college do 
they seem to have had a se.it? W lt.it 
were the Fla mines called that were 
afterwards created 9 Were they pa- 
tricians or plebeians 1 Mention an in- 
stance. What other Flam i lies weie 
there P What were colleges of aucli 
priests called ? - 

1122 Mention some restrictions t" 
which the Flamen of Jupiter was sub- 
jected 9 What was his Wife called 7 
Was she subjected to any particular 
restrictions? What lmmunit) did she 
enjoy ? What happened in the event 
of her death ? Why? 

1123. I)un nr what interval was there 
no Plamfii Dialis f On what occa- 
sion ? Who during thi* time rerformed 
the dulk-s of his function? Who was 
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made priest of Jupiter by Augustus? 
Who Home time before had been elect- 
ed to that office ? By whom was be 
soon after deprived of it? On what 
pretext ? 

1124. II. Who were the Sulil ? 
What was their number? By whom 
were they instituted ? Why were 
they so called? In what were they 
attired ? What head-dress did they 
wear ? What did they carry by their 
aide? What, m their right hand? 
What, in their left? How weie the 
shields borne, according to Lucan ? 
To what does Seneca compare the 
taping of the Suliif Who is said to 
have composed the sacred songs which 
they sang in their processions to the 
Capitol f Were these intelligible in 
the time ol Horace? What are they 
called by Festus ? Why ? 

1125. When was the most solemn 

procession of the Suliif* What did it 
( vimmemorate ? What Greek dancers 
did they resemble ? What manner of 
dancing had its origin in this island ? 
By whom was it supposed lo have been 
invented? By whom, according to the 
fables of the poet*. { For what purpose ? 
In whose time was it common among 
the Creeks ? * 

n,*G. What qualifications were re- 
quisite for admission into the. order of 
the Sulil * What does Lucan call 
them i Why 7 Explain the phiase»— 
Su tunes dupes; epuluri Saliurem in 
murium. Why had they this significa- 
tion ' J What wan the chief ol the Salii 
called? Why? What, their principal 
music an ? What, he who admitted 
new members? How many other 
Sain, according to Dionysius, were 
added by Tullus Hostilius ? What were 
these called 7 Why CoUlni ? What 
were those instituted by Numa called, 
for the sake of distinction ? Why ? 

1127. 1(1. Who were the Luperci f 
Why were they so called ? What was 
the pla^e called where he was wor- 
shipped 7 — And his festival ? When 
was thi* festival celebrated? In what 
manual ? 

1128 How many companies of Lu- 
perci were there ? What were they 
named ? Which of these were ancient? 
In honour of whom were the Julll in- 
stituted ? Who was their first chief 7 
How did he on one occasion act in that 
capacity at the festival ot the Lttper- 
culm f Was the crown accepted by 
Ca-aar ? For what reason ? What ob- 
servation did he make ? To what 
plat© did he send the crown 9 Was 
the name of Rear, king, ever assumed 
by any of the succeeding emperors ? 
By whom were the Luptrci said to 


have been first instituted ? When were 
they abolished ? 

1129. IV, Who were the Potitii and 
Pinurilf By whom were they in- 
stituted? On what occasion? By 
whom are they said to have been in- 
structed ill tiie sacred rites? What 
part ot the ceremony were the Pinarii 
debarred from performing ? By whose 
appointmeut ? For what reason ? In 
what capacity did they act 7 Did the 
Potitii long continue to preside at the 
sacrifices of Hercules 7 What ulti- 
mately became of them ? What be- 
reavement did Appius suffer? Whvt 
docs Livy assign as the cause ot this > 

1 130. V. Who Were the Gallif From 
what were they so called? Why 7 
What else were they called? What 
designation did their chief hear? Of 
what extraction were they 7 With 
what gestures did tbev carry round 
the image of Cybelc*? What ceremony 
did they perform at the vernal equinox? 
What was the name of this festival t 
For what purpose did they annually 
go round the villages 5 YVere other 
priests allowed to do this? By what 
poet are the circumstances relating to 
Cybele and her sacred rites detailed ? 
By what were they disgraced? 

1131. Who were the Virgmes resta- 
tes f What are they called in Greek ? 
Whence vas this priesthood derived? 
Who is the first Vestal of whom we 
find mention ? By whom were they 
first instituted at Rome? What was 
their number ? How many did Tar- 
quinius Priscus or Servins Tullius add ? 
What was their permanent n umbei 
from tins period P 

1132. By whom were they first cho- 
sen ? By whom, after their expulsion 7 
How was a vacancy supplied ? Why, 
according to A. Geilius, was she thus 
addressed ? Explain the phrase capere 
f irginctn Vestalcm. To what other 
pnesiawastheterm capiv applied ? Did 
tins mode of casting lots continue to be 
necessary 7 How were they after- 
wards chosen ? What method was em- 
ployed, when none offered voluntarily- 1 

J 133. For what npace of time were the 
Vestal Virgins bound to their ministry ? 
What duties did they perform during 
this period 1 Which of them were said 
prasidere saerts t YVhat was the old- 
est called ? What rights did they re- 
cover after thirty years’ service. 

1134. What was the office of the Vestal 
Virgins ? Quote a passage from Cicero 
which specifies the first part of their 
duty. What punishment was inflicted 
on those who allowed the sacred fire to 
go out ? By whom 7 How was tins 
unlucky accident expiated ? From what 
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was tlio fire again lighted up " On whnt 
day wan it annually renewed in thm 
manner? Why? What is the secret 
pledge of the empire supposed to have 
been ? What is it culled by Dm ? 
Where was it kept? To whom was it 
visible ? On what occasions was it re- 
moved from the temple of Vesta ? IJy 
whom was it ouce rescued when the 
temple was in Humes? What loss did 
he sustain? Ot what was he conse- 
quently deprived ? What recompence 
did he receive ? In what estimation 
were their vows and players held ? 
What God was worshipped m their de- 
motions? Why? 

1135. What kind of robe did they 
wear? With what were their heads 
decorated ? What was the V is tails 
Maxima hence called ? What name 
was applied to the head dress t What 
was done with their hair, when they 
were first chosen? Was it afterwards 
allowed to grow ? 

1 1 3fi. Mention some of the honours 
and privileges which they enjoyed. 
What was thcAtrium Vest® ? To whose 
rare were they entrusted when forced, 
tbtough indisposition, to leave it? What 
punishment did a Vestal suffer for 
violating her vow of chastity '* Where ? 
By whom was she first tried and sen- 
tenced * What punishment was in- 
fluted on her paramour ■* By whom is 
this method of punishment said to have 
been contrived ? What was the com- 
mission of this crime thought to iore- 
bode ? How was it always expiated ? 
flow is tho suspected virtue of some 
virgins said to have been cleared ? 

1137 Do the classics give uh mqoh in- 
sinuation concerning the emoluments 
of the priests or magistrates ? How did 
Romulus piovide for the performance 
of sacred rites, and for the support ot 
temples? By whom was the greatest 
number of pi »ests Tud sacrifices insti- 
tuted ^ What provision did he make 
for a rchg.ons establishment? To 
whom alone did he appoint a public 
stipend ? What contrast does Diony- 
sius draw between the priesthood of 
Romulus and that of other nations v I* 
three any mention of an annual salary ? 
From what did the priests in alter ages 
claim an immunity? Was it granted ? 
Who iiic reused their dignity and emolu- 
ments ? Wlml priestesses were pa**ti- 
ciihiily favoured ? What magistrates* 
salawcs did lie fix? What was given 
to those who weie disappointed of a 
province ? To what, according to Zosi- 
runs, did Tin mlosius the Great confine 
himself, when be abolished the heathen 
worship af Rome ? Does it appear that 
sufficient piovision was made for the 


maintenance of those who devoted 
themselves wholly to sacred functions ? 
What priests seem to have been satis* 
fivd with the honour of the office? 
Quote and translate a passage from 
Vopiscus which some apply to this sub- 
ject. Does it seem to have been of 
general application, or restricted to the 
priests of a particular temple P Into 
how many classes are the priests some- 
times divided by later writers? What 
are they ? What are these last calitd 
by Mauiiiiis? Into how many classr * 
are they usually divided? What mu 
they ? 

S £ It V .WIN OF HIE PRIESTS. 

1138. Whom did the priests employ 
to assist them in performing sacred 
rites ? How long did they remain in 
service 9 What were they called? 
Who were the JEdUul or JEditumni ' 
Who, the Poyac ? By what other 
names were they called ? To which of 
these was the name of Ministri pro- 
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111. THE PLACFS AND KITES OF SACREI: 
ill I KGS. 

1130 . What were the places dedicated 
to ilu* worship of the gods called ? Why 
August a If Hy whom was the Ptnt- 
tht i n/ built ? To whom wan it dedicated P 
W hat wos a small temple or chupt-1 
I called ? What a wood or thuket of 
trees consecrated to religious worship 1 
Whnt places were the gods supposed 
to frequent ? Quote a passage from 
Lucan illustrative of this. In \vl <>t 
did the worship of the gods chiefly con- 
sist. 

1140. What was essential to every 
act of religious worship ? What impor- 
tance was attached to the wordB used ? 
Wore the same forms always em- 
ployed ? What superstition originated 
from this 9 What form did they em- 
ploy, when in doubt abrut tlio name 
of any god? Why 9 What was the 
belief concerning that which occurred 
to a person m doubt ? Where were the 
gods thought t» remain m the day- 
time? During the night? For what 
purpose were they supposed to traverse 
the earth •* What was the belief con- 
cerning the stars J 

1)41. What ceremonies were per- 
formed by those who prayed '■* On what 
other occasion were the same solemni- 
ties observed ? What phrases were ap- 
plied to this ? Specify some of the ob- 
jects which they vowed v What were 
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paints railed when offered in fulfilment 
ot a vow ? What was meant by Vcr 
Sacrum f Who were included in this 
row among the Sammtes? To what 
practice does the phrase qenua i/i- 
ccrare rtcorttm refer ? 

1142 . When were rows said valcrc 
cs.se rata ? When cadcre, esse imta r 
When was a person said esse voti reus ? 
When votl damnatus ? Explain the 
phrases, damn a his tu qnoque votis; 
rcdderc vel sutiure void. What 
was polluctum ? From what was it so 
called ? What does the phrase poltu ■ 
cibi liter cocnare hence signify ? What 
w vs usually done by those who im- 
plored the aid of the gods ? With 
what view ? Whose temple in parti- 
cular was thus frequented t 

1MJ. What votive offering was made 
by those saved from shipwreck ? Hy 
discharged soldiers? By gladiators? By 
poets t How did persons who had suf- 
fered shipwreck sometimes support 
themselves ? Howilid Augustus, when 
he had lost a number of his ships in a 
storm, express his resentment against 
Neptune ° 

1 1 1 1. On what occasions were (hanks 
git mgs made '* What superstitiousjie- 
Jn-f in thought to have induced August- 
us to beg an alms yearly from the 
people P 

1115. When was a thanksgiving de- 
creed by the senate, to bo made m all 
the temples? What was this called? 
What other ceremony was performed ? 
What was this called? For what Ber- 
lin* was this honour conferred on Ci- 
ttio> What unprecedented circum- 
stance attended its conferment? Who 
w .is tVu* author of the decree ? On 
what otheroccasions was^a supplication 
decreed J In what peculiar manner 
was it then made ? When, and on 
what occasion, was the I,cctisterniam 
lirHt introduced ? 

114b What requisites and prepa.ra, 
tions wme incumbent on those who of- 
fered sacrifices? With what did the 
ceremony commence ? 

1147. What qualifications were ne- 
cessary in the animals to be sacrificed J 
What means were employed to secure 
this? What were they hence called 0 
llow were they adorned? 

1 1 IM. Who led the victim to the altar 0 
lluw were they habited? Why was 
tht* victim led with a slack rope, and 
allowed to stand loose before the altar ? 
Describe the sacrifice. What was 
Hus culled ? What was the victim thus 
•'ant to lie ’* Why were the terms /w- 
"wuhire and warfare used in prefer* per 
1, “ ( aed ere, jt/gufare ? What were the 
fauna libdMma'l 


1 149. By whom wns the victim struck 0 
With what t By whose order? How 
was the priest addressed? What was 
his answer ? What followed ? Was 
the whole victim usually burnt ? What 
wa* it called when such was the case ? 
When a part only was burnt, what was 
dons with the remainder ? What was 
he said to do who rut up the animal 
and divided it into parts ? What were 
the entrails called when thus divided P 
From what circumstance does Diony- 
sius conclude that the Romans were of 
Greek extraction ? 

1150. What was next done 0 ' What 
were they said to have done if the 
signs were favourable ? What expres- 
sion was applied to this? What took 
place if the signs were unfavourable ? 

1151. What part of the victim was 
chiefly inspected 0 Why ? What was it 
hence termed ? Into how many parts 
was it divided ? What were they 
called ? What did they conjecture frt>m 
the former ? What from the latter T 
What does the caput in each of these 
parts seem to have been 0 What is it 
called by ld?y ? What was the absence 
of this protuberance or of the heart of 
the victim reckoned ? Mention a re- 
markable instance in which the heart 
of the victim was believed to be warn- 
ing ? What other parts of the liver 
wero particularly attended to? 

1 152. What was done with the entrails 
after they had been inspected by the 
Haruspices f What was said to be done 
with them when they were placed on 
the altars? What proverbial saying 
was hence applied to any unlucky ac- 
cident that prevented a person from 
doing what he bad resolved on? What 
was done hy the priest when the sacri- 
fice was finished ° 

1153. What followed the sacrifice F 
By whom was this prepared on public 
occasions 0 What was the case in pri- 
vate sacrifices ? 

1 154. What was visceral w ? When 
v as this made to the people ? How 
does the term admit of this significa- 
tion ? 

1 155. What was the colour of the vic- 
tims offered to the celestial gods ? 
Whence were they brought? How 
were they sacrificed ? What was the 
colour of those offered to the infernal 
deities? In what attitude were they 
killed ? From what quarter was the 
knife applied ? What was done with 
the blood? In what particulars did 
those who sacrificed to the celestial 
differ from those who sacrificed to the 
infernal gods 

11?>G. Specify some of the different 
kinds of sacrifice*. Were human sac- 
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nfices offered among the Romans ? addition did he make to this number 7 
What persons were by a law of Romu- Why 7 What space of time was still 
los devoted to Pluto and the infernal wanting to make the lunar year corre*. 
gods, and might therefore be slain with pond to the course of the sun ? How 
impunity? What power of a similar did be supply this deficiency 7 To 
tendency was at a subsequent period whose discretion was the intercalating 
possessed by a consul, dictator, or prae- of this month left ? What advantage 
tor? Howoften do human sacrifices seem did they take of the trust confided to 
to have keen offered in the first ages of them ? Give an instance. What were 
the republic? When were they pro- the consequences of this licence ? 
hihited by a decree of the senate? In 1164 Who resolved to put an end to 
what terms does Pliny allude to the this disorder? By what method did 
abolition of the barbarous custom ? he propose to accomplish his purpose ? 
What violation of the enactment took When and how was it carried into ef- 
placc as late as A. U. 708 'i How has it feet? What method did he adopt m 
been attempted to reconcile this with order to mske matters proceed regular- 
the statement of Pliny ? What savage ly from the 1st of the ensuing January '! 
action of this kind was perpetrated by What extraordinary length of year re- 
Augustus, After he had compelled L. aulted from the change v 
Antonins to a surrender ut Perusia V 1165. By whose care and skill were 
Of what similar atrocities was Sex- theme improvements e fleeted ? Wh» 
Pompeius guilty? Fot what purposes was Sosigenes ? What kind of calend • 
did boys continue to be put to death in w ’as formed from his arrangement bv 
the time of Cicero and Horace 7 Flavius * 

1157. What is the distinction between 1166. What is the only change that 
ara and a It are 7 For what is ara put has been made on the Julian or Solar 
in the phrase pro aris ct fads? For year up to the present time ? By what 
u hat focus 7 What was th e adytum ? was this change occasioned ? When J 
With what were altars covered •* How What led to it ? How wa* it effected ? 
were they adorned? With what were What did he ordain in order to 
they bound ? make the civil year tor the future agree 

1158 To whom did altars and temples with the real one? What will the 
among the Greeks and Romans, as ■ difference amount to in 7000 or rather 
among the Jews afford an asylum ? ( in 5200 yeari ? 

For what is ara hence put ? What, 1167. What countries immediately 
means were sometimes employed to adopted this alteration of the style ‘ J 
(ore.e a person from the sanctuary 7 When was it adopted in Britain P How 7 

1159. What murk of respect wav What other alteration wav madeth.it 
shown by the Triumviri to the memory same year in England? When did this 
of Ceesar ? What other nominal asylum first take place ? 

was there at Rome? What rendered 1168. How were the Roman months 
tins sanctuary useless ? Who violated divided 7 Wliat was the first day 
the shrine of Julius 7 By what act 7 called ? Why 7 On what day did the 

1160. Men turn some of the vessels nones fall? On what day, the tilts* 
and instruments used la sacrifices ? Why were the Horn's ami ides so Child ' 

In what mouths did the nones and id 1 * 
THE roman YtAR. occur at a different lime? On wh.it 

days did they fall in these four month* 

1161. luto hew many months is Roinn- What was the first day of the intei- 
lus said to have divided the year' ralaiy month called? Explain tl. • 
What was the first called 7 Fiom phra hvb tntra scptimascalendas, sextu> 
whom 7 What was the second called 7 Katendte 

Why 1 The third ? From whom ? Ami 1169. What led Caesar to this moth"! 
the fourth? From whom ? From what of regulating the yeai ? How was <> 
were the rest named ? Mention them, divided by the Egyptians? How «ln! 
What was Qumtilis afterwards called ? he dispone of them supernumerary d ivs 
From whom - What, A'extilis ? From and of the two which be took from Fe)>- 
whotn f Why P Did noue of the other ruary ? What insertion of time m 
emperors give their names to particular 146) years, would, according to Dio, nuke 
months 7 up the difference bet ween the year and 

1162 By whom were two months the course of the sun? Has his squ- 
added 7 What were they called l Why? merit been found to be correct ? W’h» ! 

For what reason was this sacrifice per- other difference was there between (be 
formed in February? Egyptian and Julian year? 

1163 How dul N time, in imitation of J J 70 Did the ancient Romans di* i«h‘ 
thu Greek*, divide the year 7 What their time into weeks 9 What people 
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have we imitated ia the division of time?| 
At wbat stated intervals did the country 
people come to Rome ? What were these 
days hence called? How many inter- 
mediate days were there for working ? 
Does there seem to have been any 
word to express this space of time 0 
Wbat was trinum nundinum nr tri- 
nundinum ? Do the classics ever 
put nundinum by itself for a space of 
time ? What was it used to denote 
under the later emperors? For what 
else is it hence put ? 

1171. When was the custom of divid- 
ing time into weeks introduced ? What 
r< the statement of Dio ? When did he 
Nourish ? From what were the days nf 
the week named 0 Enumerate them. 
Jlow did the Romans count in marking 
the days of the months? illustrate 
your meaning. 

117*2. Why was leap year called lhs 
text His ? With what exception are 
the names of all the months used either 
an substantives or adjectives ? How is 
Apt ills used? Were there any kalends 
in the Greek method of computing time 0 
What was the .first day of their month 
< •tiled ? Explain the phrase ad Graecas 
haintdas solvere . 

11/3. What two kinds of days Vere 
there among the Romans ? .What was 
tlie civil day ? What were its parts ? 
What was the natural day ? How was 
it divided ? What was meant by kora 
hiberna 9 Why 0 Into how many 
watches was the night divided v Of how 
mauy hours did each consist? Was the 
h ngth of these fixed or variable f What 
was kora sexta noct is f What seytima ? 
What (tetava? 

1174 When was the division of the 
dav into hours introduced at Rome ? 
What are the only periods of the day 
mentioned in the twelve tables ? What 
does Flmy state with regard to the 
addition of mid-day ? 

1175. Where are dials said to have 
been invented? By whom 0 When? 
Who is said to hare set up the first 
dial at Rome? When? Where was 
the next set up? By whom ■* Whence 
with it brought *■* When? Explain the 
phrase ad solarium versa ri. Who first 
measured time by water? When ? 
What advantage resulted from its in- 
vention 0 Was the use of < locks and 
watches known to the Romans ? 

L'l VISION OF DAYS A N 11 ROMAN FK&1I- 
VA1A. 

1170 Distinguish diet fesfi, projesti 
and interchi? To what purposes were 
•he dies festi devoted ? V\ hot were the 
days called on which there was p ces.ia- 
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tion from business? How were feriae 
divided? Wbat were the different 
kinds of public feriae or festivals? 
What were these called ? 

1177. I. When were the agon alia 
celebrated ? In honour of whom ? in 
honour of whom were the carmentalia 
celebrated ? On what clay «it tint 
mouth ? ^ What kind of a holiday was 
this? What animal was sacrificed to 
Jupiter on the 1 3th ? For what else was 
this day remarkable ■» W hat custom Was 
observed on the first day of this month ? 

1178. II. Wbat festival was cele- 
brated on the 13th of Felnuary 9 On 
the 15th ? On the ]7th ? On the 2i«t ? 
What day is mentioned by Ovid for the 
celebration of tin* festival ? Was it 
always confined to one day ° By what 
was it succeeded ? What was this feast 
called ? To whom were the termhialia 
dedicated ? What festival took place 
on the 24th ? On the 27th ? 

1179. Ill On what day of Mprch 
were the matronalia celebrated? By 
whom ? For what reason ? What piece 
of courtesy was on this day shown by 
husbands to their wives ° What other 
festival took place on the same day and 
the three following 0 What is meant 
by saliares (tapes vel cocnae ? Why ? 
What festival was celebrated on the 
1 8th ? What ceremony was performed 
on the same day ? W hat festival on the 
19th ? Why so called ? What were 
minervalia i What ceremony was per- 
formed on the last day of this festival 
and also on the 23d of May ? What 
was it hence called ? What festival 
was celebrated on the 25th. 

1180 IV. What festival was cele- 
brated on the 4th or 5 th of April? 
On the 9th ? On the 13th ? What 
kind of auimals weie sacrificed on this 
occasion 0 What festival was celebrated 
on the 21st ? Wbat did Oiesar appoint 
to be annually celebrated on this day ? 
Why 0 What festival took place on 
the 25tli 0 On what day did the /'Vo- 
ralia begin? How long did *hey con- 
tinue ° Whose presence is said to have 
once checked the indeccury of this 
festival ? 

1191. V. Whose sacred rites were 
performed on the kalends of May ? 
By whom were they performed 0 Where 0 
For what? What other religious rite 
was performed on this day v What 
festival was celebrated on the 2nd ° 
What victims are said to have been an- 
ciently sacrificed at this tnue to Mania 
the mother of the Lares f By whom 
was this cruel custom abolished ? 
Whst festival was celebrated on the 
! 9th ? What were the Lemnrcs believed 
to be? For what time were their 
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sacred rites performed P What cere- 
mony was performed oa the 13th? 
What were these images called ? For 
what were they substituted? What 
other festival took place on the same 
tioy ? What on the 23d ’■* What epi- 
thet was applied to this festival? 
Why? 

1192. VI. What festivals took place 
on the kalends of June ? Whose festi- 
val was celebrated on the 4th ? What 
on the 7th ? What on the £Hh ? What 
on the 10th ? What are the contents 
of the six books of Ovid called L'ustl? 
What has become of the oiher six. * 

1183. VII. What was commonly done 
on the kalends of July r* What festival 
was celebrated on the 4tli i In com- 
memoration of what event i W hat on 
the Mli ? What celebrated individual 
was born on the 12tli y What proces- 
sion took place on the 1 5tli or ides/ 
For what was the Kith famous t What 
was it hence called? What festival 
was celebrated on the 23d ? 

1181. Vlli. What festival happened 
on the 1 3t.li ot ides of August J On the 
19th ? On the iMh 7 On the 23d * 

1185. IX. What festival was cele- 
brated on the 4th of September i What 
ceremony was anciently performed on 
the 13th ? What festival took place on 
the 30th ? 

1 186. X. What festival was celebrated 
on the 12th of October V On the 13th ? 
What ceremony was performed on the 
l5th ? What was tins horse called 7 
Why was this sacrifice offered ? What 
was done with the tail t 

1187. XI. What sacred feast occurred 
on the 13th of November ? On whose 
account were sacred rites perfoimod on 
the 27 th? 

1188. XII. What festival was cele- 
brated on the 5th or nones of Decem- 
ber? On the 17 th Y What took place 
at the celebration of this festival V How 
long did it continue 7 What were ihe 
siqUlaria * From what were they so 
called ? What festival was celebrated 
on the 23d ? 

1181). Enumerate the fcriac concept i- 
vae ? By whom were the fcriac Latina 
first appointed ? For what time 3 What 
was their duration after the expulsion 
of the kings? On what occasion were 
they uniformly celebrated by the con- 
suls 7 What sometimes rendered theiT 
repetition necessary ? Where were the 
paganalia celebrated ? To whom ? 
When and why were the sementivae 
celebrated? To whom and wheie the 
comp it alia ? 

1180. What were fcriac impel a time ? 
Mention some occasions when they were 
appointed. What wa o just ilium ■ Du 


what account were fcriac privately oh. 
served by families and individuals 7 
How was the birthday of the emperors 
celebrated? What were the games 
celebrated on the birthday of Augustus 
called ? 

1191 How were the dies profesti divi- 
ded? What were nundlnae? How 
often did they happen ? On what day 
was it reckoned unlucky for them to 
fall ? What was done by Augustus m 
order to pi event it ? How was the turn, 
made to agiee with tbe arrangement of 
Julius Ca*sar ? What were dies ptai- 
Uarcsf Non pracliarcs t What were 
these days called ? Why ? To what 
other days were these words applied 7 
W r hat were the ides of March called? 
Why ? By whom was the number <>} 
sacrifices and holy days abridged? Fur 
what reason ? 

HOMAN games. 

1192. Did games among the ancient 
Romans constitute a part of religious 
worship ? Were they always ot tlic 
name kind ? To what beings were they 
tit first exclusively consecrated ? What 
were their different kinds ? What were 
; the ludi sacnlarcs 9 W ere they regu- 
larly performed at those periods 7 
What were the most famous games * 
What were they hence called ? W'hich 
were the chief 7 

I. u/ni cm censes, 

Uf»3. Who first built the (hr us muti 
tnUs ? Betwixt what hills dirt it lit * 
Why was it called circus' What 
its length ? What, its Imadth ? With 
what was it surrounded ? What were 
these seats called ? Of what material* 
were they formed 7 For what bodies 
were separate places allotted? llow 
were these Iasi accommodated umlei 
the republic? How many is it said to 
have contained? What was its cir- 
cumference? With what was it sur- 
rounded ? Of what breadth and depth 
was the canal? Of what height the 
porticos? By whom were they both 
formed ? What means were employed 
to prevent disturbance ? What were 
the ear arcs * Why were they so called } 
When were they first built ? What 
stood before the caret rest What w.m 
sometimes substituted for these ? Who 
were the mo rat ores mentioned in some 
ancient inscriptions ? What was tine 
line called ? For what purpose does it 
“-eem to have been diawn? How dues 
Horace beautifully allude to this ? 

1191 What wiw the form of this end 
of the rimu 7 What wore the mut/ti- 
ana " Why were they so called ,JI 
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W hat was the spina * What stood at 
its extremities ? What were they 
railed ? What purpose did they serve’ 
IS k plain the phrase a carceribus ad me- 
tarn vel ealeem t 

1 11*5. VV hat did Augustus erect in the 
spina, ami at a small distance (rotu the 
rnuhlle? On what were the <tv 
placed? Where did these stand ? For 
what purpose, were they raised or rather 
taken down ? What figure was en- 
graved above each of them ? What 
were these pillars called ? What in the 
opinion of others ? What author joins 
them together? Quote the passage. 
Who is said to nave first constructed 
them ? When ■ Do we find no mention 
of them prer mus to this date? By whom 
m e they mentioned nearly COO years 
i.fier ? Why was the figure of an egg 
r'loaen ? Why that of a dolphin ? 
What ceremonies were performed be- 
fore the games began ? 

ll‘>G. Mention the principal shows 
that were exhibited in the areas mini- 
mas Of which of these were the 
Homans extravagantly fund ? Into 
how many parties or factions were the 
charioteers distributed ? W hat were 
«h**y ? What were tin* two added by 
\ionntian tailed’ What At flatted the 
favour of the spectators? \VA the 
manifestation o this partisanship con- 
i’ in d within proper limits s’ Give an 
>i «*tKiice. 

1197. How was the or U r determined 
In which the hanots m hnr-es stood ’ 
Wbat was the signal for starting ? 

li.it w.ih then withdrawn ? How was 
i he victory decided ■* What was this 
called ’ Why ? How mauy heats were 
usually run in one day * What number 
of chariots consequently ran in one day, 
when tht re were four factious, undone 
of these started at each time? What 
chant *i took place when the number 
ex cot ded 1 his ? 

1 1 ( 'S. W hat reward was conferred on 
the victor? What were first given to 
the victor at games? Whose example 
did thj Romans follow in this ? When 
did those who had received crowns foi 
their bravery id war first wear them 
at the games? Why was the palintree 
chosen for this pm pose? For what is 
patam lienre put l»y poets? What was 
patma l nun scat a ? What does Terence 
menu by hmc consilto pa Imam do ? 

1199. 11. How many k aids of contests of 
agility and streneth were there ? Enu- 
merate them. What were they called 
trnm their number ? Why cert a men gtpn- 
niaun ? Towhat is the term gymnasium 
hence applu d ? What was the catnpcs - 
tic? Why was it so called? What 
name was given to those who used it? 


IJOO. Why are the epithets ligutda, 
uneta applied to potash a ? What kind 
of garment did the alhletae wear? 
What other persons used this garment, 
but of a finer quality ? What were the 
Cleat us ? 

1*201. To what treatment were the 
combatants subjected preparatory to 
their exhibition in public ? Where 
were they exercised in winter? What 
does rystum generally signify? What 
were the persons called who were thus 
exercised ?— -be who exercised them? 
From what circumstance was Antony 
called gymnasiarcha by Augustus ? 
What waa the proper signification of 
palaestra ? What does it mean in the 
phrases palaestram di sccre, undue dona 
palaestrae ? What was the moral ten- 
dency of these gymnastic games ? 

120*2. What wt tf the athletic gam< ■ 
among the Greek* called 7 Why ? 
What crown was worn by victors at 
the Olympic g»nn*s ? What, at the 
Pythian ’ At the Nemean ? A| urn 
luthmian ’ How did they enter their 
respective cities’ What, according to 
Plutaich, was this intended to intiinati ? 
What gratuity did they receive? 

1203. III. What was the ludns 
7> ojae V B y whom was it revived ? B y 
wh- m is it described. ’ 

1204. IV. What, with reference to the 
Circensian games, was meant by 
vvnatio r What were suth men called l 
Did they fight voluntarily or were they 
forced to this way of life V Give an ex- 
ample of the latter case What were 
1 1 carta ? What number of mnmals wa9 
on one of these occasions exhibited by 
Font pey ? 

V. Wbat military contests were re- 
presented in the circus ? 

1205. VI. Where was the representa- 
tion of a nauinaclna or sea-fight first 
made ’ What emperors constructed 
i eservoirs for this purpose ■* Wbat wei e 
the combatants called ’ Of whom were 
they usually composed? What was 
done, when any thing uii.lui.ky hap- 
pened at the games ? 

II. SHOWS OF Cl, A H1ATORS. 

1200. What were the shows of gladi- 
ato's properly called? What, the 
person that exhibited them ? What 
distinction did he enjoy during the da\a 
of the exhibition' From wliat do 
these shows seem to have taken tbeir 
i n.f ’ 

J 207 . When were gladiators first 
publicly exhibited at Rome ’ By whom’ 
On what occasion ? By whom were 
they aftei wards exhibited ? Foi wbat 
pm pose ? At what feasts? Minion 

l 2 
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an instance illustrative of Lite numbers 
chat were destroyed in this manner. 
What effect is frequent attendance at 
the spectacles said to have produced on 
the emperor Claudius ? 

J208- What were lanistaeT What 
was the whole number of gladiators 
under one lanista nailed ? On what 
were they fed ? What does the phrase 
sagitia gladialoria hence signify v 
W l»en was a lanista said comment dr i t 
When a giadiis recess Issc ? 

1209. What weapons did gladiators 
use, when they were exercised ? Ex- 
plain the phrases plumbeo gladio jttgu- 
lari ; jugulo hunt' suo j iln gladio : 
O plumbeum pugivntm 

1210. Of whom were gladiators at 
first composed Which of them were 
wa id to be ad g Indium damn util By 
whom was this prohibited «* Which ad 
ludttm dnmnati >* Wliat other combat- 
ants afterwards fought on the arena f 

1211. What were freemen who be- 
came gladiators for hire said to be * 
What w&h their hire called ? By what 
obligation were they bound ? 

1212. How were gladiators distin- 
guished ’■» What were the arms of the 
secutniesf What other class were 
usually matched with these V How was 
a combatant of this kind dressed ? 
What were his arms 9 How did lie em- 
ploy these ? What did a rctiurivs do 
if he missed his aim? Why was his 
antagonist named secutor t 

1213 Why weresoine gladiators called 
mirmilloncs ? How were they armed? 
W ith whom were they usually matched? 
From what were sortie gladiators called 
summit s, and hoptnmnchi * Why, dim.t* 
clan riff Why, luqmamf What were 
the essedaruf The andabatae ? Ex- 
plain the phrase mu! abut arum mote 
pupil art). What gladiators were called 
suppos'd itii or subdititii'’ What postu 
latitiif How were the latter main- 
tained 9 What were they hence called ? 
What were those called who were pro- 
duced and foe ;>bt in the ordinary man- 
ner 9 When were gladiators called 
ealervarii ? When mcntlutnt Y 

1214. How was a gladiatorial show 
announced ? Wbat were mentioned in 
the advertisement l By what other 
mode do these things seem to buve been 
sometimes represented'' 1 Where weTe 
gladiators exhibited ? 

I21f>. Why were amphitheatres so 
called l Of what material were they at 
find count, ructed ? Who built the first 
durable one ol stone 9 At whose de- 
sire ? Was it altogether of stone 9 Which 
was the largest amphitheatre ever built-' 
V\ r ‘.ial is it mm called ? From what 9 
Wliiil Was it J lion. ' What liUinbel of 


spectators is it said to have contained ' 
What was the place of combat called j 
Why ? What the combatants ? In 
what more extensive sense is arena 
sometimes employed ? 

121G. What was the podium ? For 
what other persons were places set 
apart in this portion of the amphitlica. 
tre ? What was the place of the em- 
peror called ? What the canopy by 
which it was coveied ? Over what did 
th a podhtm project ? How many feet wan 
it raised above the wall ? How was it 
secured npmust the irruption of wild 
beasts? Where did the equites sit? 
In how many rows ? With what Wert* 
the seats ot both covered ? 

1217. When were these first used ? 
What were the seats of the people- 
called ? Of what were they formed • 
What were the Vouutorla f What the 
Scalar or « Scalaria ? Wbat were the 
seats between two passages called 
Why ? What is hence meant by cm or™ 
innotuit res omnibus? On what ground 
was a particular place sometimes pub- 
licly granted to certain persons? What 
privilege does the editor seem. to h.no 
possessed ? 

1218. What were the design a lores - 
WJiatwere they said to do when they re- 
moved uny one from his place ? V\ uli 
wbat other functionaries are they 
thought by some to have been identical > 
Who were the Local ii, according to 
others l 

12 !#■ Under what restriction were 
women anciently allowed to see the 
gladiators? Was this restriction after- 
wards removed -* Where did Augustus 
assign them a particular place J 

1220. What was the use of the secret 
tubes that ran through the smphithea. 
tre * How were the spectators pro. 
tected from extensive ram or heat 
How were these coverings supported 
What substitutes were made use of when 
the wind did not permit them to In: 
spread 9 

1*221 What were pcgnwtn f Why 
were gladiators sometimes called ptg- 
rnaie » Y For what is pegmata put by 
Cicero ? 

12*22 What was the .spoliarimn 0 
W hat preliminaries to<*k place on tin* 
day of the exhibition ? What was per- 
formed us a prelude to the battle 9 
What took place upon a signal given 
with a trumpet 9 To what do the ex- 
pressions nioeei >, dejiri vel det urban 
de \taln mentis ■ depctli, dejtei vel th - 
mover! gi atlu refer ? Describe the mode 
in which they fenced y Why did they 
take particular care to defend their 
side'-* Translate, in icfereuce to this, 
the passages /i/Mr ft etc abimlen, pt> 
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altering talus petij talus apertum vol 
nudum dare. What remarkable faculty 
was possessed by two gladiators belong- 
mg to the emperor Claudius ? What 
advantage did it confer on its posses- 
sors i 

1223. What did the people exclaim 
when any gladiator was wounded ? 
How did the gladiator signify his con- 
sciousness of defeat? 'Upon whose 
pleasure did his fate depend ? llow did 
the people intimate their desire that he 
should he saved 9 That he should he 
slain 9 Explain the phrase laudare 
utroque potlice. By what accidental 
circumstance was a gladiator sometimes 
< escued ? 

1224. What rewards were given to the 
victors ? What is hence the meaning of 
the phrase plurimurum palmar um gla- 
diator ? VViih what view was a rod or 
wooden sword granted to gladiators ? 
II y whom was it granted ? To whom ? 
At whose desire * What were those 
who received it called ? Where did 
they fix their arms 9 What gladiators 
were said dvlusisse 9 How did the 
spectators manifest the eagerness of 
their footings in the amphitheatre ? 
What change was made in the year 
<j*i3 on the attendance at an exhibition 
ot gladiators? What does Horadb call 
intermissions given to gladiators in the 
time of fighting, or a delay of the com- 
bat ? By whom were shows of gladia- 
tors prohibited ? When were they en- 
tui ly suppressed * 

111. DRAMATIC BNTERTA1NMEN1S. 

1225. When were dramatic enter- 
tainments or stage plays first introduced 
ut Home ? For what purpose ? What 
had been the only public amusements 
prior to that time V Why were they 
culled ludi sccnici ? What name was 
hence given in after times to the front 
of the theatre where the actors stood ? 
To the actors themselves ? From what 
country were stage plays borrowed 9 
Why were players called hist rio ties ? 
What was the sole performance of these 
Tiiicans 9 Why did they not speak. ? 

1 126 What additions did the Homan 
youth, in imitating them, make to this 
pel formanre V What were these verses 
lulled ? Why ? By what improved 
dramatic composition were they suc- 
ceeded? Why were these so called? 
How were they performed? In what re- 
spect were they superior to the Fescen- 
mne verses? Why did those poems 
afterwards written to expose vice, get 
the name of salh'ts f 

1127. Who hrst ventured to write a 
Hgnlar play ' Winn-' How many 
y ai.i before th# l.irthof l.ninus ? llow 


many after the death of Sophocles and 
Euripides? How many alter that of 
Menander ? Was he the actor of bis 
own compositions ? Whom did be em- 
ploy to sing to the flute, whilst be acted 
what was sung ? Why did he ask the 
audience to grant him this permission ? 
Was the change generally adopted by 
actors ? At what intervals was there a 
song ? 

1228. Mention some authors who 
greatly improved Roman plays from 
the- model of the Greeks. What were 
Exodia ? Why were they bo called ? 
By wtium were they performed ? By 
what other names were they designated? 
From what ? What rights denied to 
common actors were enjoyed by the ac- 
tors of these farces 

12211. What were the principal kinds 
of dramatic entertainments in their im- 
proved state? Define comedy. What 
was its design? How was it divided 
among the Greeks ? What were repre- 
sented in the first? In the second? 
In the third ? What writers excelled 
in the old comedy ? Who iu the new? 
Which was the only kind known at 
Home ? Which of the Greek comedians 
was chiefly copied by the Roman oomio 
writers ? In what estimation is he held 
as a writer of comedies 9 Do any of his 
works Btill remain ? Who was his most 
successful imitator ? 

1230. How were comedies distinguish, 
ed among the Homans ? What come- 
dies were called Togataef Which Prae- 
textatae vel praetextac f Which 7 Yab- 
eatae ? Which Tahernarlaef Which 
Palliatae f Which Mo tor iae f Which 
Statariae t Which Mixtae f What 
were the representations of the Atellani 
called ? What kind of shoe was worn 
by comedians ? Who were said docere 
vel fucere fabulatn ? What expressions 
were applied to a play if it was ap- 
proved ? What if it was unsuccessful 1 

1231. Define tragedy. What was its 
great end ? Whence, according to Hor- 
ace, did it derive its name ? Why 1 -* 
Where does Virgil allude to this? 
What is the opinion of others? 

1232. Who is said to have been the 
inventor of tragedy ? About what time ? 
What was las mode of performance ? 
From what, with reference to this, do 
some derive the name of tragedy ? 
With what celebrated legislator wos 
Thespis contemporary 1 Was he friend- 
ly to bis dramatic representations? 

1233. Who succeeded Thespis 9 What 
improvements did he introduce ? For 
whal are these wmds put? For what 
is cothurnus used ? Explain the pass- 
age tier comocdlu hi cat hit runs as sm - 
git t ncc contra tragoedht sacra higre 
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dilute "What did players wear under 
the tunic ? Why ? 

1231. What writers, after ^ chylua, 
brought tragedy to the highest per- 
fection? Whether was tragedy or 
comedy first cultivated at Home ? 
What are the only Homan tragedies 
that are still extant 7 

1235. How were Roman plays di- 
vided? Was the subdivision into 
scenes known to the ancients ' What 
was the chorus f What was their 
chief called ? What is the usual signifi- 
cation of choragus f — Ol choragium? 
Explain the expression- : /a/.i«£ chora- 
gittm gloriae. 

123d. Was the chorus introduced in 
aucient comedy 7 When was it 
silenced 7 

1237 . What music whs chiefly used 7 
What kind of flute was used at first 7 
What, afterwards ? What are the 
flutes roost frequently mentioned ? 
To what has their construction given 
rise? What is the vno.t probable 
opinion? Which was the tibia de. v- 
tra t — Which, the tibia sinistra? 
What was the difference between 
On in in their tone and number of 
holes? What weie tibiae pares ilex- 
tra>?— What, tibiae parei sinistra* 
— What, tibia imparts or tibia ii ex tra- 
ct sinistra? With which did the 
Lyman flutes correspond ?— With which 
Hie ryriHii ? Explain the passage — 
bljorcm dot tibia caution What was 
the flute called, when it was crooked ? 

1238. What wei e pantomimes ? VV'hat 
w.-re the actors hence called ? To 
what is panto/nimi restricted in its 
application 7 By what other name 
were the actors designated 7 Why 7 
What were Scabilla or S rube l la ? By 
whom are the pantomimes saul to have 
been iu\ented 7 Wliat wxs the prac- 
tice of the Mlmi before hut time 7 What 
is the signification of Mi mu s t 

1239. Who were the moat celt lira ted 
composers of mimical performances m 
the time of Julius Caesar? Who were 
the most f.imo.is pantomimes uuder 
Augustus T "Which of them was the 
Emperor's favourite 7 What is ho 
culled by the Scholiast on Persius*-* 
What, by Juvenal J Wh.it remark 
did pylades address to Augusius when 
be was reproved by him tor the rivalry 
that existed between himself and Ba- 
thyllus ? Which of them was the fa- 
vourite of the public 7 What incident 
in his history is illustrative of this 7 
Were the factions ot the different actors 
supported with much wannth 7 

1*240. What were Funnmhuli ? By 
what other names were they called ? 
What, Petaunstx ? What, fan ho tin or 


AcroamaUt f For what is this last 
word usually put? By what were tin; 
plays often interrupted 7 To what 
doeB Horace compare the noise which 
the people made on these occasions ? 
How did they express their approba- 
tion ? How, their disappiobation ? 

1241. What were those called who 
acted the prim ipal parts ot a play ? 
Those who acted the second ?— The 
third ? By what expression did the 
actors solicit the approbation ol the 
audience, when the play wan ended J 
What-kinds of crowns were given t« 
the actors who were moat approved ? 
What were these called? Of what 
materials were they made by Cras&ns? 
What does Coiollarlum hence signify ? 
What pay was allowed to actors by 
M. Antoninus? 

1212 What was the place called 
where dramatic representations weie 
exhibited 7 From what i» the leini 
derived? Why is st ante a sometime* 
put (or spectators ? When was a de- 
cree to this effect mail*- by the senate t 
By what procedure, on the part of the 
censors, vux this enforced ? 

1243. Which was the most splendid 
of the temporary theatres afterwards 
erected 7 What number of persons 
did it contain 7 Describe the t beams 
constructed by Curio, the pnitiznn of 
Ciesar, at the funeral exhibition in 
honour of bis father. Who was tlie 
first that reared a theatre of hewn 
stone 7 What number of spectators 
did it contain 7 By what subteiluye 
did he escape the animadversion of the 
censors? What other celebrated 
theatres were there near that of 
Poinpey ? What were they hence 
called t 

1244. Were the first Ilonian iheaties 
roofed ? What substitute was em- 
ployed in excessive heat or ram 7 Was 
tliis the case in later times? For what 
purpose, besides amusement, weie 
theatres used among the Greeks?— 
Amnng the Romans? What did the 
(IreekH call this? Of what fouu was 
the theatre ? To whom were the fore- 
most rows assigned ? — To whom the 
fourteen rows behind them ?~ To whom 
the remainder? What was the whole 
called * What, the foremost rows ?— 
The most remote ? — The middle ? 

124&. What parts of the thratre were 
Allotted to the performers ? What was 
the scena? How was it adorned 7 
What was meant by Scena Versatile f 
What by Scena Ductillsf By what was 
the scenery concealed 7 How was the 
curtain used 7 What was the Ex- 
osti a ? Where else were curtains ami 
hangings of tapestry used ? What 
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were these called ? Why P Whut was 
the postacenlumf — The proscenium? 
— The pulpitum? — The orchestra? 
Translate the passage Ludibria sctnd 
et pulpito digna. 

MILITARY A ft PA I KS OR Tit K ROMANS. 

I. LEVYING OF SOLUJKKS. 

1*240. Within what periods of life 
were Roman citizens liable to enlist- 
ment ? What length of service was at 
first necessary before any one could 
enjoy an office in the city P What num- 
ber of campaigns was every font soldier 
obliged to serve It — Every horseman ? 
What classes were enlisted only in 
dangerous junctures ? lly whom was 
this restriction removed '■* 

1247. How long were the Romans 
engaged in wars with the different states 
of Italy } What was their employment 
during the 200 succeeding years. 

1248. Whut was tho office of the 
Ftcuiles? What was the first step 
adopted by the Romans when they 
thought themselves injured by auy 
nation * How soon afterwards might 
war be justly declared ? With what 
ceremony was this done? What was 
the form of words called, which he 
pionouuced before he threw the spear ? 
Where was this ceremony performed, 
when the empire was enlarged, and 
wars were carried on with distant na- 
tions ? Give an instance. 

1*249. How muny legions were 
annually raised in the first ages of the 
republic ? Why * Was a greater 
number ever raised ? What whs the 
amount of the standing army under 
Tiberius '■* — Under Adrian? What 
number of troops is Italy alone said to 
have armed A, V. C. 529 upon the re- 
port of a Gallic tumult? Wore troops 
procured with as much readiness in 
uftertuucs? Why 9 Mention au in- 
stance, 

12:, 0. What, with reference to this 
subject, was done by the consuls after 
they entered on their office '■* What 
took place on the day appointed 9 How 
was the manner of railing the tribes 
determined 9 What followed ? Whom 
were they careful to choose first ? 
Why does scnbcrc signify to enlist, to 
levy or raite 9 

1251. Was compulsion ever necessary 
in raising troops 9 What were those 
called who refused to serve ? What 
means were employed to force them to 
enlist'’* Wh:»l is said to be the deriva- 
tion of the word poltt turns T Why? 
Did this screen them from punish- 
ment? How did Augustus on one 
occasion tieat the most refractory i 


1252. What were admitted as just 
causes of exemption from military ser- 
vice ? Who else were excused? To 
whom did those who claimed this 
exemption apply for a discharge ? 
How was this sometimes forbidden? 
To whom did the tribunes themselves 
sometimes refer the matter ? 

1253. On what occasions was no re* 
gard had to these excuses? How 
were the troops summoned in these 
emergencies 1 What was meant by 
conjuratio or cvocatio ¥ What were 
the men thus raised called ? Were 
they considered as regular soldiers? 
What were soldiers raised upon a 
sudden alarm called ? Who were 
meant by ( Jausarii f What punish- 
ment was sometimes inflicted on slaves 
who were found to have obtruded 
themselves into the service ? 

1254. From what body were the 
cavalry chosen 9 What did they re- 
ceive from the public ? How did some 
of the Equites serve on extraordinary 
occasions'* Was this usually dona? 
What alteration was made by Marius 
in the Roman cavalry ? Who composed 
the infantry ? What ia justly thought 
to have been the consequence of this 
change 9 

1255. For what purpose was one 
soldier chosen after the levy was com- 
pleted ? What was repeated by every 
one as he passed along? Does the 
form of the oath seem to have been 
always the same t What was the 
substance of it ■* Were those below 
seventeen ever obliged to take the 
military oath ? 

1250. For what is sacrament a put by 
Juvenal? Why? W ben, according to 
Livy, was it first legally exacted P 
What distinction does he make, in the 
passage alluded to, between sacr amen- 
tum and Jusjurandum f Ou what 
occasion was the military oath taken 
aoew 9 What name was inserted in it 
under tbe emperors? How often was 
it renewed by the soldiers and the 
people in the provinces? 

1257. What were conquisitores ? 
What was the force used for that pur- 
pose called ? Who were sometimes 
appointed fur that purpose ? 

1258. What were Evocatl ? To whom 
did Galha give this name ? What im- 
munity was enjoyed by the Evocati? 

1259. What troops were furnished by 
Latmm and the states of Italy ? What 
notice did the consuls send them when 
about to make a levy ? What did they 
at the same time appoint? 

12l>0. How do the forces of the allies 
seem to have been raised ? Ily whom 
were they paid v What did they re- 
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Pfive from tlie Romans ? When were 
they incorporated with the forces of 
the republic ? 

1261. What were auxilicires tnilite* 
rel nuxitui? What did they usually 
receive from the republic '’* Who are 
Maul to have been the first mercenary 
soldiers in the Human army 9 In what 
year? Were these the same as the 
auxiliares? Ot what were the Roman 
armies composed under the imperial 
goi eminent 9 In what proportion was 
the number of men which each dis- 
trict furnished ? 

II. DIVISION Of THE TROOP* IN THE 

ROMAN All MY; THEIR ARMS, OEFICEIty, 

ANU DRESS. 

1202. What was done alter the levy 
wu8 completed, and the military oath 
administered 9 From what is the term 
legio derived? For what is it some- 
times put? How was each legion 
divided ? — Each cohort v — Each mani- 
ple ? How many maniples were theie 
in a legion '•'--How many centuries? 
Did each century always consist of a 
hundred men ? Of what number would 
the legion have consisted, if this had 
been the case 0 What number did it 
contain in the time of Polybius '■* 

1263 (low many cavalry were usually 
joined to each legion ? What were they 
called? How were they divided? 
What were the different kinds of in- 
fantry Which composed the legion 9 
Why were the IJastatl so railed ? Of 
what did they consist 9 Which line in 
battle did they form 0 Wliat were Hie 
Principesf Why were they so called? 
Which line did they occupy 0 What 
were the Triarli ? Why w^re they so 
called 9 What else were they called ? 
Why? What were the llastati and 
Principes called, from their position in 
front of the Trturii ? 

12<H. What was a fourth kind of 
troops'" Why were they called V elites? 
When were they first instituted? Did 
they form a part of the legion ? Where 
did they fight? Who were joined to 
them? What were these called ? 

1263. "What were the light armed 
troops anciently called 9 What do 
others suppose the Acctasi to have 
been 0 Among whoxn were they 
ranked P Were the light armed troops 
formed into distinct companies 0 To 
whom are they sometimes opposed? 
From what were the soldiers often 
denominated, especially under the 
emperors ? 

1206. How were the V elites 

equipped' 1 What was the round 


buckler called ? What was its dia- 
meter ? Ot what materials was it 
made 0 Of what was the galea vel 
galerus generally made ? Why ? 

1207. What were the defensive and 
offensive anna of the JIastutt , Prin- 
cipe*, and Trtorii ? What was tin* 
oblong shield called ? State its di- 
mensions, materials, &c. What wem 
the size and shape ot the Clyj/vus? 
What was the head-piece called; 
What was its shape ? What advantage 
did Ca'sar take of this at the battle of 
Pbarsaliu ? By what was the helmet 
surmounted 9 What was the coat of 
mail called? Of wbat was it made ° 
With what was it covered ? What did 
most persona use instead of it P What 
were gveaves for the legs called - 
Were ihey always worn in pairs - 
Fnmi what did ihe emperor Caligula 
receive his name 1 For what is caliga- 
tus put? Explain the expression— 
Marms a caliga ad consulatum per 
ductus. What wos the sword called * 
— What, the jat elins ? 

1208. What kind of clothing did the 
cavalry use at first? Why 0 Is then* 
any mention of stirrups in the classics? 
What wero they afterwards called 7 
What were ephippia vel strata ? By 
what European people were those de- 
spised ? Why does Livy call the Nu- 
midian horse inf rot nuti ? What change 
wBsafrerw’ards made ill the equipment 
of the Homan cavalry? What were 
t. » ricali or Cataph) acti Y 

J2oy What was the number ot 
military tribunes in each legion J 
Under whom did they command 9 
How long each in his turn 9 Why 
were they called in Creek vel— 

nt ? From whom were they chief! v 
cuosen under the emperors? What 
were they hence called ? Why was 
their command called Semes trt* 
Tt iOunatus * Why, Semes tre out urn - 

1270. Whence were the centurions 
chosen? By whom? According t.i 
what criterion 9 How was the offue 
sometimes disposed of ? Wliat was the 
budge of a centurion 0 Explain the 
phrases— vlte donari , vitem posccre ; 
vltem gerere. 

1271. How ninny centurions culled 
by the same name were there in each 
maniple 0 By what title were thev 
distinguished P Why P What w«« 
the centurion of the first century of 
the first maniple of the TrUtrii called 0 
Over whom did he preside'* What 
charge was confided to bim 9 Wh.it 
dignity did he derive from this trust > 
Wbat were the other centurion 1 
called in reference to his superior 
rank 9 
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1272. What waa the centurion of the 
si court century of the first maniple of 
the Triaril called ?— What, the two 
reumnon* of the second maniple of 
the Triarli ? By what gradation were 
soldiers in the Roman army promoted ? 
Who was said duccre hones turn ordi- 
nem? How many assisrauts or lieu- 
tenants did each centurion choose? — 
lluw many ensigns? What were the 
former called?—' 1 lie latter? To whom 
was the title of praefectvs alae given '•* 

1273. What were the officers of the 
Tarmac called? How many of them 
we re there in each tioop? Which of them 
commanded the troop ? By what title 
w.itt he distinguished ' * What sub- 
ordinate officer had each DccttnoP 

1274. What were the troops of the 
allies called ? Why? By what officers 
were they commanded ? How were 
they dr nU d ? What Were the Extra - 
ordmaril f What, the Ahlectl or 
ScUctif What do the arms and in- 
terior officers of the allied troops seem 
to have resembled ? 

1276. Of what did a consular army 
rniiMirtt '' What number of men did it 
contain 5 What number, in the time 
of Polybius ? How many lieutenant- 
generals did the consul appoint ujidrr 
him ? What were they called ? 

U:fi When was anything said to be 
done by the conduct and ausmees of 
Hie consul ? When, by the auspices of 
the consul and conduct of the legatus? 
What does Aitspicui hence mean ? 

1277, What was the military robe or 
cioak of the general called ? What was 
its colour? With what was it border- 
ed f Explain the passage— cum pn l ti- 
ll at is due Hats . What class of public i 
servants are supposed by some to have 
Worn this robe ■* What does Plautu* 
mean by Chlamydatus / Why? 

127U. What was the military cloak ot 
the officers and soldiers called J How 
was it. worn ? Tow bat other robe was 
it opposed ? Explain the phiases — 
Est itt sag is cir/tas ; snmere saga, ad 
saga ire; red /re ad togas, pnnico 
lanobte mutavlf sag am For what 
oil 1 1 r woid is sagum used in this hist 
passage ’ 

III. mscin.IJSK OI TIN* nov \Ns,THI£llt 
MARC HI'S ANH liSCAMl'MEMh. 

127ft. In what was the discipline of 
the Romans most conspicuous ? Why? 
Who were the Aiefator t s f What do 
the exploits ions aliens vel secundis 
east r is, tcrtiis eastris, quint is castris, 
tic. hence signify ’ What wm simply 
called castra ? What was this railed 
in later ages? What else did this 


I word express? With what Greek 
| word was it synonymous ? 

1280. What was meant by Castra 
Statlm't — A Estiva P — Hiberna f On 
what occasion was this first used ? 

hat was the nature of the Roman 
winter quarters ? What towns in 
England are supposed to have been 
the sites of Roman camps? 

1281 What waa the form of the Ro- 
man camp ? What change was some- 
times made on it m later ages ? With 
what was it surrouuded ? What were 
the dimensions of the former? Of 
what -vas the latter composed ? 

1282. How many gates had the 
camp? What were they called ? On 
which side wa« the porta pratoria 1 — 
the porta deeumatia S —the porta prin- 
cipalis dextra /—the porta principalis 
sinistra? What were the divisions of 
the interior? Which was the upper 
part? Whose tent did it contain? 
What was this called ? W hy, Augu- 
ralcP What rents stood on each side 
of The Prsetorium? Prom whaf Cir- 
cumstance does the porta devutttana 
seem to have been called Quaestoria ? 
Where did the Forum stand? By 
what other name was it known ? For 
what purposes was it used? Who else 
were quartered in this part of the 
camp ? What amount of information 
do the classics give us as to the order 
iu which they were placed ? 

1283. What was the princPpia ? For 
what purposes was it used ? What 
did the soldiers deposit at the standards 
as in a sacred place ? When was this 
restored ? 

1284. How were the troops disposed 
i in the lower part of tho camp? Why 

were the cavalry and foot of the allies 
posted in separate places v> What 
space is supposed to have been occu- 
pied by tho f elites 7 — By the Calones 
and the Llxae * What were these 
last? To whom d«d the Calottes be- 
long’ Were the JAxae permitted to 
follow the camp at pleasure? Where 
did they stay at other times ’ 

1285. Explain the phrases— sub pel- 
libas hiemare, durarc, haberi , retineri. 
What was meant by contubernium f 
What were the members of the same tent 
culled ? What is bence meant by the 
phrase— vivere in contubernio a lie uj us? 
—By contubernalis ? Where were the 
centurions and standard bearers posted? 

1286. Whut were the Vwe of a camp ? 
Wbat was their number and direction ? 
What were the rows of tents between 
the Viae called ? 

1287. Who underwent the labour of 
pitching the camp’ What services 
were assigned to them daring tho 
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encampment 9 Who wore exempted 
front the performance of these duties ? 
Who were the fjenejiciarit ? How 
was this privilege afterwards disposed 
off What were the soldiers called 
who performed these services ? 

1288. What was the Prat feet us Cas- 
trorumf la what parts of the camp 
were guards constantly stationed 9 
How often were they changed ? What 
watches were denoted l»y Excubiael 
By Vigiliacl By Stationesl By 
Custodiae ? In what more general 
sense is statio used by Cicero ? What 
was the penalty of deserting & post ? 

1289, What was done every evening 
before the watches were set ? What 
was the watch word called 9 By what 
means was it distributed ? What was 
this called ? Why ? How often does 
the watch word seem to have been 
varied 1 What was a frequent watch- 
word of Marius? — Of Sylla ? — Of 
Cffisar? — Of Brutus? Through what 
hands did the tessera pass ? Who wan 
the 'Jesscrarlus ? 

1260. What else was frequently com- 
municated to the troops in this manner" 
How does tins seem to have been done 
on other occasions? What signal wa* 
given every night when the general 
dismissed his chief officers and friends? 
What were the circnitorts 7 By whom 
does this seem to have been at first 
done 9 By whom, on extraordinary 
occasions ? 

151*11 - What kind of musical instru- 
ments did the Romans use in their 
army ? Enumerate and describe them. 
Of what material were they nil com- 
pospd 9 What were those who blew 
them hence called ? By what portion 
of the army was the tuba used ? The 
trtuusl Why does Virgil call them 
both combat: ? What is meant by ad 
tertiam buccinam 7 Why so * 

1262. How was the time determined 9 
In what did a principal part of the 
discipline of Hie camp consist ? What 
was an army hence called 9 Enumerate 
some of the exercises of the camp. 

1293. How many signals were given 
when the general thought proper to de- 
camp 9 What did the troops do on re- 
ceiving the first signal ? — On receiving 
the second ? — On the third ? In what 
order 9 What was an agmen pi (at /an 
vel justum 7 What, an agmen ittcau- 
tum 1 Was the form of an army on 
march always the same 9 Hnw was it 
varied ? When was it called agmen 
quadrat urn? What were the specu- 
lators ? Who, under the emperors? 

1291. How were the soldiers traiued 
to observe the military pace, and to 
follow the atandaids? What art kies; 


did a Roman soldier carry in addition 
to his arms ? What weight ? How 
many miles a day did he usually march 
under this load ? What did the beasts 
of burden carry ? What are they 
hence called by Ciesar ? Why were 
wagons little used by the ancient 
Romans ? 

1205. Where did the general march 9 
Who were sent forward, when they 
came near the plaee of encampment, 
to mark out the ground? By what 
means did they assign to each one 
hi* proper quarters? How was the 
place for the general’s tent marked '* 
What was done immediately after tli p 
troops came up? Was it usual for 
them to encamp with so much regu- 
larity ? 

IV. THE ORDER OF BATTIE INI) 7 Hr 
DIFFERENT STANDARDS. 

1290, In what form was the Roman 
army usually drawn up ? What troop* 
occupied the several lines? Explain 
the phrases — post principia ; tram - 
vorsis principles. How were the mani- 
ples of the different kinds of troops 
posted? What was the consequence 
of this arrangement? How were they 
placed behind each other? What ex- 
ception was there to this form ? What 
were the viac in a marshalled army ? 
What is the meaning of the expression 
ordinal explicit re 1 What free space 
was allowed each man in the maniples 9 

1897. Where were the V elites placed ? 
— The Roman legions ?— The allies and 
auxiliaries ? — The cm airy V What 
were they called from this latter posi- 
tion 9 To what troops is this name 
commonly applied ? 

1268. Was the above arrangement 
always observed 9 What was thu 
nicies duplex 9 — W'hat, the Aries sim- 
plex ? Does Cicsar, in describing his 
own battles, make any mention of the 
Hastati, Prineipes, and I'riaru f 
How did he generally draw up his 
troops? In how many did be draw 
up his forces at the battle of Pharsalia? 
What was such an order of bottle 
properly called ? 

1299. Where were the bravest troops 
placed iu the time of Gu'sar? Was 
this the ancient practice 9 To whom is 
the change ascribed ? For what, be- 
sides the whole or part of an army iu 
order of battle, is the word acics put ? 
Quote an example. 

1300. "What is the meaning of milltcs 
imiussignt 9 Why? Explain the phrases 
— reltqua sign a insubsntio urflus collo- 
cat; sign a infer re, con vertrre; efface, 
a s ignis disttdcri, s/gna rtjerte , 
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jrrre tigna vel stgnis collatis confligere ; 
stgnis infest is inf err i, ire vel incedere; ur~ 
item intrare sub stgnis ; sub sign is legiones 
ducerre ; signa infesta ferre . 

1301. Of what was the ensign of a 
manipulus anciently composed? What 
does the expression miles manipttlaris 
lienee signify ? Describe it as it existed 
in later times. What were the 
standards hence called ? 

1302. We find mention made of the 
standards of the cohorts ; wbat ex- 
planation of this difficulty can you 
give ? Do the divisions of the legion 
seem to have been always the same ? 
Mention an instance. Of what fact at 
least are we certain ? What are the 
divisions most frequently mentioned? 
For what is cohors put when opposed to 
the legions 9 To whom is it applied in 
Pirn. Ep. X. 107 ? 

1303. How were the standards of the 
different divisions distinguished from 
one another ,J What was the standard 
of the cavalry ? What was it called ? 
Who were the VexlUarli f From what 
did they receive their name ? For 
what else is vexillum or vexillatio 
sometimes put ? 

1304. In what light was the loss of a 
standard always regarded? What 
punishment was sometimes inflicted on 
the standard bearer? For what pur- 
pose was the standard on this account 
sometimes thrown among the enemy ? 

1305. What was the common standard 
of the legion after the time of Marius ? 
For what is Aquila hence put '* — For 
what, Aquila Signaque? Where was 
it anciently earned ? Where, after the 
time of Marius? Where was the 
general's ordinary place ? Quote a 
passage from Virgil to that effect. 
Whether was he on loot or horseback ? 
What other officers were placed neur 
the standard ? 

1300 What soldiers were called 
A ntesignani f — What, Postsignanl f 
Who do the Subsignani seem to have 
been V What was the general's body 
guard called ? By whom was it first 
instituted P Is it mentioned by Caesar 9 

1307. What was the signal tor battle 9 
Where was it displayed P What took 
place before the troops were marched 
out to the field ? How did they inti- 
mate their approbation ? What was 
silence on such an occasion supposed 
to indicate? Where was this address 
sometimes made? By what title did 
a general always address his troops 9 
How did Ciesar avail himself of this 
circumstance to mortify the soldiers of 
the tenth legion when they demanded 
their discharge v 

1308. What was the signal for march- 


ing ? What did the soldiers at tbe 
same time shout ? Wbat superstition 
was connected with tbs pulling up of 
the standards ? Quote an example from 
Florus. How was the watch-word 
then given ? 

1300. With what were many of the 
soldiers in the meantime occupied P 
What was again done to encourage the 
troops when the army was advanced 
near the enemy ? Translate the ex- 
pression — primus clamtrr atque im- 
pel us rent deer cv it. When was it 
used ? Why clamor atque impetus ? 

1310. What troops began the battle? 
Whither did they retreat when re- 
pulsed 9 By whom were they succeed- 
ed ? What were these last called, 
from their resting in a stooping pos- 
ture ? Explain the phra bc— ad Triarios 
ventum est. How did the Triarii,on 
the repulse of tbe Hastati and Prin- 
eipes, renew the combat? What was 
the consequence of this arrangement t 
What was the result, if the Tttarii 
were defeated ? Are tbe changes that 
were made after the time of Marius on 
this manner of attack satisfactorily 
known ? 

1311. How did the Romans vary the 
line of battle ? Mention some of those 
variations. What was the wedge 
figure called ? W hat was it called by 
the soldiers? What was the form of 
the forceps T Explain the phrases— 
orbes facer e vel valuer e ; in arbem se 
talari vel conplohare . What was 
meant by serraf 

1312. What was done after the gain- 
ing of a victory? Were such letters 
frequent under the emperors ? How 
did the senate signify their approba- 
tion ? Who attended him m tbe mean- 
time? 

V. miutahy rewards. 

1313. What was the highest military 
reward? To whom was it given 9 
What inscription did it bear ? Of what 
was it made ? What does Virgil hence 
call it ? By whom was it at first pre- 
sented 9 By .whom, under the em- 
perors P With what honours was it 
attended ? Wbat honour, among 
others, was decreed to Augustus as 
the perpetual preserver of his citizens ? 
What do we in consequence find on 
some of his coins ? 

1314. What was tbe Corona Valla) is 
vel Castrensls t— The Corona Mura hs * 
—The Corona Navalis ? — The Corona 
Rostrata ? Who is the only person 
that is said to have received it ? To 
whom else was It given, according to 
Festus and Pliny t How do you a<r_ 

o 
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connt for this discrepancy of statement ? 
What was the Corona Obsldianalis ? 
What rank did it bold among military 
honours? To whom were golden 
crowns given ? Mention someol those 
on whom they were bestowed. 

13L5. Mention some other smaller 
military rewards. Where, and by 
whom, were these presents conferred t 
What additional mark of honour was 
shown to such as received them ? On 
what occasions were they worn 9 
When were they first worn at the 
public games ? 

1316. Where were the spoils taken 
from the enemy deposited 9 What 
were the tipolia Oplma * Where were 
they suspended? How olten were 
they obtained before the fail of the 
republic? By whom? To what 
spoils does Florus apply the epithet 
opitna f Why is he incorrect in so 
doing 0 What reward did soldiers 
sometimes receive on account of their 
bravery P What were they hence 
called? What dues Cicero call the 
double pay, clothes, &c. which they 
sometimes received * 

VI. A THIUMTH . 

1317. What wan the highest military 
honour which could be obtained in the 
Homan state ? From what was it so 
called ? What gave rise to it at Rome '■* 
Who was the first that entered the city 
n the form of a regular triumph 0 — 
The next? Who was the first that 
triumphed after the expiration of hie 
magistracy ? 

1318. By what body was a triumph 
generally decreed '* — By whom, occa- 
sionally, in opposition to the senate v 
For what services was it awarded ? 
What was such a triumph called v 
Give some phrases signify mg to tri- 
umph , to lead in U mmph. 

1319. In what species of war was a 
victory entitled to no triumph ? Men- 
tion some other cases in which a 
general, though successful, could not 
enjoy a just triumph. Were these 
rules strictly observed ? 

1320. Was the authority of the 
senate, or the order of the people, in- 
dispensable to the celebration of a 
triumph f Where did triumphs of this 
kind take place ? Who was the first 
that celebrated a triumph on the 
Alban mountain ? When? 

1321. Was it not contrary to the con- 
stitution for a general to euler the city 
while invested with military command? 
How was this difficulty obviated? 
Whence did the triumphal processiou 
begin f What was its route P How 


were the streets through which it 
passed, adorned? Describe the pro- 
cession. 

1322 . What savage order did the 
geueral give, when he began to turn 
his chariot from the Forum to the 
Capitol ? Was this always the case ? 

1323. What ceremonies were per- 
formed in the Capitol ? Of what colour 
were the victims ? Whence were they 
brought? What did the victor then 
deposit in the lap of Jupiter? What 
else did he dedicate to that divinity J 
What followed the performance of tbo 
sacred rites ? Were the consuls pre- 
sent at this entertainment? Why 0 
With what pomp was be conducted 
home ? 

1324. How were the gold and silver 
disposed of? What space of time did 
the triumphal procession occupy ? How 
many days did that of Faulus Kmilius 
take up ? What was a triumph culled, 
for a victory gained at sea ? Who wan 
the first that received that honour ’* 
For what victory ? What other honour 
was conferred upon that commander t 

1326. What was an Ovallol Why 
was it so called ? In what respects 
did it differ from a regular triumph ? 

1320. To whom was the honour of a 
triumph con fine J after the time ol 
Augustus ? What reward to the vic- 
torious general was substituted in its 
room? Why were triumphal honours 
no longer bestowed 9 Mention some 
individuals who, on this account, de- 
clined a triumph, although offered to 
them. Who was the last Homan 
general to whom a triumph wa« 
granted 9 For what victories Where 
did lie celebrate it ? Who were the 
last that celebrated a triumph at 
Home 9 When ? 


VII. UILllAItY PUNISHMENTS. 

1327. What were some of the lighter 
military punishments P What delin- 
quents were punished by deprivation 
of pay 9 What was a soldier punished 
in this manner, called ? To whom 
doe Cicero facetiously apply this name?' 
Of what singular punishment does 
Aulus Gellius make mention ? What 
was the forfeiture of their spears 
called ? 

1328. Mention some of the more 
severe punishments. What was 
scourging to death called ? Of what 
crimes was this the usual punishment f 
How was it inflicted ? Why, if lie 

I made his escape, might he not return 
to his native country? By whose 
authority were punishments inflicted ? 
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What wan Decimal it) 1— F icesiniatioi— 
( 'uitesimatlu 7 

VIII. MILITARY PAY AND DISCHAHOIJ. 

1329. When did the Roman foot first 
receive pay ?— When, the horse ? What 
was the daily pay, during the republic, 
ot a foot soldier P— Of a centurion g — Of 
an Equal How much was it raised 
by Julius Caesar? What was its 
amount under Augustus ? What farther 
addition was made to it by Domitian ? 
What was the pay of the tribunes? 
What body in the army received double 
pay? 

1330. With what were the soldiers 
furnished, besides pay 9 Were these 
given in addition to full pay? What 
allowance of corn did the allies re- 
ceive r* By whom were they clothed 
and paid ? 

1331. Were cooks anciently permitted 
in the Roman army ? What was the 
number of meals ? What were they ? 
Which of these was the principal 
meal? In what attitude was dinner 
commonly taken 9 What was the or- 
dinary dnnlc of the soldiers called ? Of 
what did it consist ? 

1332 When were soldiers called 
Emeriti 7 What was the discharge 
c rilled ? What was meant by AUssio 
Viinsaritt t — Gratiosa ® — Ignomlniosa 9 

1333. What, by Exaitctoruliol By 
whom was this ktnd of discharge in- 
troduced ? Why were they called Vex - 
Uluru vel Subsigrranil What is the 
proper signification of Exauetorare f 

IX MET non OF ATTACK IVO AM) UE- 
F'fcMJlMi TOW VS, 

1334. What was meant by oppugnado? 
V\ hat by obsidio ? How was rbe lormer 
conducted? — The latter P Of what 
were these lines of contravallation 
and circuuivallation composed ? 

133 5. Wliat were the Cervi? For 
what were they intended 7 What were 
the l fppi? What lay in front of these ? 
— Of what depth? In what form did 
they intersect each other ? What were 
they called ? What were the Tulvae ? 
What, the Stimuli * What other 
works did Cesar make in front of 
these Lt the siege of Alexia f Where 
were the besiegers disposed P 

1336. Wliat was looked to in pitching 
the camp 9 What was the Agger ? 
Oi what dimensions was that which 
Cassar raised against Avaricum ? How 
was the Agger secured ? What was 
the use ot these? What number of 
them is Cmsar said to have erected 
around Alexia ? What were the en- 
gines called ? 


1337. What other species of towers 
was employed in sieges ? By what 
precaution were they prevented from 
being set on fire by the enemy ? Of 
what size were they? Were they 
effective? 

1338. What was the Aries t Why 
was this machine so called ? How 
was it worked? With what was it 
covered? Why? How were they 
pushed forward 9 What was another 
machine similar in form and use to 
the Vineaef Why was it so called ? 

[ What were two others ? For what 
purposes were these mantlets or sheds 
used ? To what expedient had the 
besiegers recourse when the nature of 
the ground would not permit the 
erection of these machines? What 
phrase was applied to tins ? What 
did they do when they only wished to 
sap the foundation of the walls ? 

1339. How did the besieged counter- 
act these efforts of their enemies ,J 
What is the best means of becoming 
acquainted with this subject? Men- 
tion some remarkable sieges whose 
description by classical author* will 
afford lull information upon it, 

1340. To wmH custom does the phrase 
Evocare Deos refer 9 Give an allusion 
to this belief from Virgil. What ore 
the Romans said to have kept secret, 
on this account P Where have we the 
form of a surrender ? And of the 
usual mode of plundering a captured 
<*ity ? 

NA\ AI. AFTAIHS OF THE ROMANS. 

M34f. What kind of vessels were 
alvei, lint res, scapbuc »el monoxyla?— 
rata ?— can nut ■#’— navigia vitilia vel 
naves su tiles P To what vessels of the 
present day did these last bear some 
resemblance 9 

1342. To whom is the invention of 
the art of sailing, as well as of letters 
and of astronomy, ascribed ? To whom 
do the poets ascribe it 9 Why does 
the former seem to lie the more correct 
account ? 

1343. To whom is the invention of 
sails attributed 9 Of what materials do 
they seem to have been first made ? 
What Gallic people made ubc of skins 
for sails even in the time of Ciesar? 
Of what were they afterwards made 9 
What were they thence called ? What 
substitute was sometimes used? 

1344. Did naval affairs attract the 
attention of the Romans at an early 
period ? What were their first vessels 
called? Why? What commander 
bore the surname of ( 'audex f Why 9 

l From what are they said to have taken 
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the model of their first ship of war ? 
Why does this appear improbable? 
From what model were their first ships 
of war more probably built? When 
did they begin to make some figure by 
sea ? 

1345. What were ships of war called ? 
Why ? What were ships of burden 
called? What was the difference in 
their form ? What, in their mode of 
sailing ? What were vessels with two 
tiers or ranks of oars called ? — with 
three f — with four ? — with Jive f — with 
sir?— with seven! Why were these 
called by a Greek name ? Wbat those 
above that number ? What is the 
greatest number ot tiers that we find 
mentioned in Livy ? How many had 
the ships ot Antony V 

1346. Wbat is the moat generally 
received opinion respecting the manner 
in which the rowers sat ? By what is 
this opinion confirmed ? Does this 
remove all difficulty ? 

1347. How many classes of rowers 
were there? What were they called 
by the Greeks? From what did they 
derive tbeir names? Where did the 
Thramtm ?— The Zeugiteg^— The Thala- 
mitsB sit ? By what hypotheses have 
others attempted to remove the diffi- 
culty of supposing several banks ol 
oars above one another ? 

1348. What were the naves actuarial ** 
By what othei-names were they called ? 
Which of these were the most re- 
markable ? For what victory was 
Augustus chiefly indebted to vessels of 
this class? 

1349. From what other circumstances 
did ships take tbeir names ? Wliat were 
naves mercatoriae f — frumcntariac P— 
vinarlac*—oleariac f — piscatoriae vel 
lenunculi ?— specula ttrriac s el etplora- 
toriaef Viral icat vel praedatorlae ? 
llippagogac f Tabcllariae vector tae 
grai esqne f—annot btae privataeque 1 

1360. Wha* was a large Asiatic ship 
called among the Greeks ? Whv ? To 
whom does V'lii.y ascribe the inventiou 
of it ? What were galleys for amuse- 
ment called V What was the parascmou 
vel insignc f What was the stern 
called ? Why ? What ceremonies 
were performed there ? Wbat vessels 
were called corbitae f Why ? What 
was the aplustre? By uhat was the 
admiral's ship distinguished ? 

1351. Mention the chief parts of a 
ship. Why were ships called ceratae 
What were the oars called ? What is 
the strict meaning of toma and palma ? 
What were the seats of the rowers 
called? Wbat was tbe scalmus? 
Wbat were the thongs called by which 
it was tied ? What is meant by navis 


duorum scalmorum 1 Has scalmus an y 
more extensive meaning ? What was 
the ca&teria ? 

1352. What was the rudder called 7 
What, the pilot? What waa the con- 
struction of vessels called camarae ? 
Why were they so called ? Mention 
a people who derived their name from 
the use of such vessels. What was the 
mast called? Where and when was 
it erected 9 — When, taken down > 
What was the place called where it 
stood ? How many masts had the ships 
of the ancients ? 

1353. What were tbe sail-yards 
called ? — The sails ? Explain the 
phrases— immittere rudentes; pandere 
vela. What was the usual colour of 
the sails, and why t 

1354. What were the cornua in a 
ship?— The pedes! How were these 
used ? Explain the phrases— jacere 
pedem ; obhquat laevo pede varbasa , 
vbliquat sinus in ventum ; currcre 
utroque pede ; in conlrarittm narigarc 
prolatis pedibus ; intenderc brachia 
veils; dare vela ventis ; vela facer t ; 
subducere vela; minis t rare vdis vel -a, 
veils remix; remigio veloque. Wbat 
does Plautus mean by net vales pedes ' 

1356. Wbat were the sujrpara vc- 
lorum? Mention r ime parts which tbe 
poets often put for the whole ship. 
Is velum ever so used ? What were 
the armamenta of a ship? Quote a 
passage in which Virgil uses arma for 
tbe sails. — For tbe rudder. 

I35fi. What kind of ships were called 
rostra tae 1 Why ? W bat was the form 
of the beak ? The material ? Give an 
authority. 

1357. What were propugnacula i 
What epithet does Virgil hence apply 
to the word puppesl What invention 
of this kind did Agrippa make ? Why 
were some ships called tcctae vel con- 
stiatae ? Apcrtae 1 What are tbe cor- 
responding Greek expressions ? 

1358. Wbat were the fori 7 What, 
the pontes vel scalar ? What was ihc 
anchor called ? Of wbat was it made 7 
How was it used? What are tbe 
phrases — to cast anchor ; to weigh 
anchor; to ride at anchor; to cut the 
cable! Wbat did the Yeneti use in- 
stead of ropes ? 

1 350. W bat was the Bolts or Molybdls! 
— The lictinacula or Oruc 7 Wbat is 
the meaning of the phrase oramsolverel 

1360. Mention some other apparatus 
with which a ship was furnished. 
What was saburra! What were the 
various kinds of wood employed in 
ship building ? Of what kind did the 
Veneti make use? Wbat, and where, 
were the navalia ? 
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1361 . How were fleets manned?) 
What were their mariners called? 
Who were the classlarii t Were these 
always a distinct kind of troops 9 In 
what estimation was this service held? 
Give a proof of this. Were the 
rqprers armed? What were the con- 
quered states and allies in after times 
bound to furnish ? 

1302. Mention the two principal state- 
docks in the Roman empire. What 
was the admiral of the whole fleet 
called ? — His ship 9 Who used at first 
to command the fleets of the republic 9 
What were tbe commanders of each 
»l;:p called? What, the master or 
proprietor of a trading vessel 9 When 
was he said naviculariam facere ? 

1361. What was the pilot called 9 
Where did he sit’ Wbat was his 
duty ’ How did the ancients supply 
tbe want of the compass’ How did 
they act when overtaken by a storm ? 
Who was the proreta? 

1364. What was the person called 
•ivho had command over the rowers * 

How did he regulate their motmns ? 
What were the JJelciarii? How were 
thry wont to animate each other ? What 
doeH nauticuv clamor hence signify 9 

1365. What religious ceremoniesdook 
place before a fleet set out to sea ? 

13(16. What became of ships during 
winter? What is the verb used 
lor drawing a vessel up on land?— For 
launching ? How was this done ? 
What were these rollers called 9 
What was the machine called which 
Archimedes invented for this purpose? 
Were ships ever conveyed over land ? 
Give a few instances. 

1367. How were they constructed for 
this purpose? How was the signal for 
embarking given? In what order did the 
troops embark ? What order was 
usually observed in sailing 9 To what 
were they very attentive when they 
approached the place of their destina- 
tion ? Why ? What does appellcrc 
terram mean ? What religious ntes 
followed the disembarkation of the 
troops Y 

1366. How did they proceed when 
the country was hostile and there was 
no proper harbour ’ How, if they were 
to remain only for a short time ? 

1369. What was a harbour called? — 
the entrance of it? — the sides or piers ? 
What was the Pharos ?— the claus- 
trum? Wbat was the usual site of 
harbours? What was the harbour at 
the mouth of the Tiber hence called ’ 
What name was given to artificial bar. 
hours ? What were the uses of the 
docks adjoining tbe harbours ? 


1370. How were fleets arranged, when 
about to engage ? In wbat forms were 
they usually drawn up ? What took 
place before the battle ? Wbat was 
tbe signal for engaging ? How was tbe 
battle conducted V Wbat was done in 
sieges? How did tbe victors proclaim 
their triumph t 

1371. Were the trading vessels of the 
ancients in general larger or smaller 
than those ot the moderns ? Mention 
one or two which were of vast size. 

CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 

1. — THE ROMAN DRESS. 

1372. What was the distinguishing 
part of the Roman dress 9 What was 
the nation hence called ? What was 
the distinguishing part of the Greek 
dress ? What were they hence called? 
Of the Gallic dress ? What name did 
Gallia Cisalpina receive after it was 
admitted to the rights of Roman citizen- 
ship ’ In what other senses is fpgtvtf 
sometimes used ? Explain the words 
fabultc togatae rt palhutae ? 

1373. Did the Romans wear the toga 
in foreign countries? Mention some 
exceptions to the general practice. 
What kind of garment was the togat 
What was the fold which it formed on 
the breast called ? For what purposes 
was the sinus used ? What use is 
Fabius the Roman ambassador said to 
have made of it, when he denounced 
war in the senate of Carthage? Wbat was 
the form of the toga according to 
Dionysius ? In what did the ancient 
toga differ from that of later times ? 

J374. Wbat is tbe moaning of umbo 
as applied to the togat Explain the 
words accingere sc, vel accingi, operi vel 
ad opus 9 In what respects did the toga 
of tbe rich and noble differ from that of 
the less wealthy ? Whet was the toga 
called when now 9 When old ? On 
wbatdid the Romans bestow greatpains 
in the use of the toga ? Was the form 
of it always the same 9 How was it 
made at first, when the Romans had no 
other dress ’* 

1375. Was its use confined to males ? 
What was the dress of matrons in after 
times ? For what is instita hence put ? 
What was the palla t With what does 
the scholiast on Horace make it identi- 
cal ? What does he call it ? What do 
some think that this fringe constituted? 
What is certain with regard to tbe 
palla ? Why ? What women were 
called togatae 1 Why? What does 
Martial mean by atoldtus pudor f 
What was the cyclast In what sense 
does Horace use toga , Od. III. 5, 10? 

<3 3 
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Wby ? Explain the phrase festos al- which decollare signifies to deceive ? 
hati celebrare ? What was the toga How came the terms cinctus t praednctus 
Candida? What was the colour of the and succinctus, to be used for industrius, 
toga in mourning ? What was it then expiditus vel gnavus , and discinctus tor 
called ?— Those who wore it ? In what mollis , or taerc?— Explain the phrases rfb- 
other senae is pullati sometimes used ? cinctl Aj'ri; disoincti ludcre ; discinctaque 
What was the mourning robe of women in otia natus . How does discinctus come 
called? Did they use more than one to have this meaning ? What does/or- 
of these? For what purpose ? To what ensia mean, and how ? 
number did the Twelve Tables restrict 1383. Was the tunic worn only by 
them ? men ? In what respects did the female 

1370. On what occasions was the tunic differ from that worn by males '* 
synthesis worn ? What was the toga Were girdles also used by women J 
praetexta? By whom was it worn? Did the Romans use a belt above the 
What was the* toga picta vel palmata? toga? What was the tunica recta a r 
What does amicttia prutextata mean ? regUlaf — The tat us claims ?— The an- 
Why ? What were young people hence gustus or pauper clams ?' 
called ? Explain the expressions verba 138-1. Who were the tribuni et praejerti 
pretext ata; mores praetextatu When laticlavii in the time of Augustus?— 
did the toga fall in a great measure into The angusticlavii ? When was the 
disuse ? By whom was it still worn ? lotus clavus assumed P What was tin* 

1377. What was the bulla ? By whom tunica patmata? Why does Juvenal 
waB it worn ? Of what was it made ? call it tunica Jovis ? To whom did the 

1378. What was the toga virills ? senate sometimes present tunics of tbis 

By what other names was it known ? description 9 What does Horace mean 
Why was it so called ? Where was the by tunica tux popellvs ? — And Plautus* 
ceremony of changing the toga per- by I'unlcatus homo ? Why ? What 
formed ? At what time ? dress did persons of fortune and rank 

1379. What was the dies togac virills ? use in the country ? 

What phrase was applied, with allusion 1385. What was the indusittm or 
to this ceremony, to the young man’s subucula ? What is it called by latrr 
entrance on the business of lite ? What writers '* What, tlndon or veste* II ys 
is the meaning of tirocinium ? Why sinae ? Whence was it brought V\ 
were the young men called tirones ? it used by the ancient Romans ' 
What does ponere tirocinium mean ? When w«a It introduced ? 

1380. What took place after all the 1386. What was the supparum ? The 
formalities of the day were fiuished? lacem^? The cucullus ? In whose pre- 
What were these called ? What was sence was the Uicerna laid aside? W here 
the congiarium ? What did Servius was it ut first used ? Did it afterwards 
enact with regard to the assumption of come to be much used m the city ? Give 
the toga virilis ? Was the toga virills a proof of this. What was the laena ? 
invariably assumed at the age of seven. The penvlal Wby is it sometimes call- 
teen ? At what age, under the exit- «d gausapma ? When uras it called 
perors ? In what light were they scortoa ? 

regarded before this 1 — afterwards ? 1387. What was the sagum 9 Was it 

Where did young men of rank com- ever worn in the city •* By whom v 
monly live after putGug on the toga Explain the expression distento saga 
virilis? Did they conduct themselves imp o si turn in sublime jactarc> 
like men of more mature years during I3b8, What were Jasctae, tibmlla ami 
the first year after the ceremony ? feminulia ? By whom were they pm* 

1381. Had the ancient Romans any bably used at first? By whom Bfter- 
other doming besides the toga? By wardB '■* What were focalint By w hum 
whom were they imitated in this res- were they chiefly used 9 What else was 
pect ^ What epithets have the poets sometimes used for that purpose ? "VV het 
hence applied to his toga? What gar* were periscelides ?— Give the composi- 
ment came to be afterwards worn under tion ol this and the former word. 

the toga? What were chirodotae, or 1389. What coverings bad the Romans 
tunicat manicatae T—7'unicne talares f for the feet ? What was the first of 
Were these much worn ? Why? With these called? The aecond ? Why 
what ornament were they worn under were they said to be discatceati ? What 
the Emperors ? were the shoes of the Greeks called J 

1382. How was the tunic fastened? Was the calccus used In travelling? 
What other purpose did that girdle At feasts? Was the solea used in p« ils 
serve? Quote a passage in which this lie? 

is shown. Explain the manner in >390. Describe the shoe worn hy 
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senators. What ia it hence called? — 
and the foot P To wbotn does this seem 
to have been peculiar ? What is it hence 
called ? 

1391. Of what colour were the shoes of 
women ? Of men ? How were they res- 
pectively adorned ? What were calcei 
repandi t How many latcbets are sena- 
tors said to have uaed ? How many, ple- 
beians ? 

1392. What was the perol By what 
people was it moat worn ? What kind 
of ahoea did the poor sometimes wear ? 
On what criminals were they also put ? 
What were sculponeaef What were 
the shoes of the soldiers called? Of the 
comedians? Of the tragedians ? What 
were vdones f What, sokae ferreae ? 
How were they fastened to the hoof? 
Of what expensive material were they 
sometimes made ? 

1393. Did the ancients use gloves? 
What reason have we to believe that 
they did? What was the practice of 
the ancient Romans with regard to the 
covering of the head? With what ex- 
ception ? With which of the honours 
decreed to him by the senate, is Caesar 
hem:,? said to have been chiefl y pleased 1 
Why ? What did they use in the city 
as a screen from the heat and wind? 
When did they take this off? On what 
occasions did they veil their heads? 
Who was the only god at whose rites it 
was not veiled ? Was it not also veiled 
in times of calamity ? Give instances. 

1391. What was the pileus, and where 
worn ? By what other class of persons 
was it worn ? What epithet is hence 
applied to manumitted slaves? For 
what is pileus hence put ? By whom 
else was it worn ? What kiDd of cap 
or bat was used on journeys ? What 
does petasatus hence signify ? Where 
arid lor what purpose did Caligula per- 
mit the use of a hat similar to this ? 

1393. How did the women dress their 
h.ui ?• Who else dressed their hair in 
this form ? What kind of cap did they 
sometimes use? In what sense is mun- 
dux mu he hr is used, and why \ With 
what did the ladies anoint their hair? 
How did they change its colour ? When 
was the use of hair powder first intro- 
duced -* With what did they frizzle or 
curl their hair ? What does coma cal - 
amlxtrata hence signify ? in wbat 
sense is homo ealamistratus used ? What 
does coma in gradus formata mean? 
Plexus cine m riorum vel annvlorum f 

1390. Who were the Ciniftoncs or 
ttnerariif Of what punishment were 
they in danger, if a single lock w as im- 
properly placed ? How many female hair 
dressers had every woman of fashion ? 
M ow was the hair adorned ? Were the 


bead dress and ribands of matrons and 
virgins the same . Explain the express 

sions vlttac tenues , insigne pudoris ; 
nil mihi cum vilta; ct vox queis vittae 
longaque i testis abest . What is the robe 
here denominated tonga vestis? What 
class of women wore mitres ? Of men ? 
What was the use of the reticulum 
anratum ? What does Martial call it ? 
Why? 

1397. What means did the women 

employ to improve their complexions? 
What, for example, did the empress 
Poppaja invent for this purpose? In 
what used she also to bathe? Was the 
use of cosmetics confined to women? 
For what purpose were pumice stones 
used ? Of what paints did they make 
use ? How did they remove the small 
hairs from their cheeks ? With what 
did they paint the edge* of their eye- 
lids and eye-brows? J 

1398. What was a splenium, and for 
what used ? How did the Romans en- 
deavour to preserve their teeth ? WJth 
what did they supply their place when 
lost ? Who is said to have invented the 
pulling of teeth ? 

1399. What were ear-rings called? 
Of what were they made ? How many 
were worn m £ach ear ? Why does 
Seneca say, uxor tua locuplelis domus 
auribus cerisum gerit t What were 
necklaces called l Of what were they 
made ? What were they called when 
worn by men ? What were armitlae t 

1400. What was the segmentumf 
What does rest is segment at a hence 
mean ? What was the strophium ? 
The splnt her ? Wbat was the ordinary 
colour of clothes in the time of the re- 
public ? Did it continue so ? 

1401. When did silk become known 
to the Romans ? What was it called ? 
To whom was the use of it forbidden ? 
Was it used pure, or mixed with some 
other stuff? Was it worn as it had 
been manufactured in India ? Who is 
said to have been the first who wore a 
robe wholly of silk ? Why Is it called 
vent us text ills? Why vestesCoae? On 
what account is the Emperor Aurelian 
said to have refused his wife a garment 
of pure Bilk ? W bat distinction is made 
bv some writers between vestis bomlry- 
cina and serical When, and by whom, 
are silk- worms said to have been first 
introduced at Constantinople ? Were 
the Romans early acquainted with the 
manner in which silk was made? 

1402. Give examples of the three 
modes in which clothes were distin- 
guished — texture, colour and place of 
manufacture. Mention some of the 
placea where purple was chiefly found. 
W hence was it procured ? Which shade 
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of purple was the most valued P Which 
under Augustus? What does vestis 
dibapha signify P What vestis coccinea V 
What Melitcnsis, e gossypio vel xylo > 
What Phrygiana or ionicat What Phry- 
xianal Virgata ? Scutulata ? G al- 
ba na or ina ? Gulbanatusl mores gal- 
bani ? What vestis amethyst in a ? — C’o n - 
chyliata ?— Crocotu ? Sindon ? Festis 
afra vel pulla ? Was the black dress 
the only symbol of mourning amongst 
the Romans ? 

1403. What was their most common 
ornament ? From whom does this cus- 
tom seem to have been borrowed ? 
Were the rings of the higher and lower 
orders of the same material ? Was 
there no exception to this ? Did this 
d inunction continue to the close of the 
empire * Why does Juvenal call some 
rings setnestres t How many rings did 
the ancient Romans usually wear ? 
On which hand and finger Y Wbat was 
that finger called P W hat was the prac- 
tice in later tunes v In what estima- 
tion was this held ? On what occasions 
were rings laid aside ? What was the 
dactylotheca ? How were rings orna- 
mented f What devices did these 
bear? Wbat was the engraving on 
Pompey’s ring ? On GVesar’s ? On 
that of Augustus P What is said to 
have been the value of the gem in the 
ring of Nonius ? 

1404. For what purposes were rings 
used '* Explain the phrases symbol- 
am dare; asymbolus ad cocnam venire . 
What was a ring called by the ancient 
Romans? By the Greeks? By both 
nations afterwards ? In what light was 
the presentation of a ring from a dying 
person regarded ? Were rings worn 
also by women ? What was the an- 
nulus promt bus t Of what material was 
it made ? What kind of ring was worn ] 
by those who triumphed ? 

1405. Why does Cicero call the Romans 
barbatif In what sense does Horace 
use the term ? When was the custom 
of shaving first introduced at Rome ? 
Who revived the custom of letting the 
beard grow v Why? How did the 
Romans wear their hair P Explain 
the phrase ponere burbam. How was 
the day signalised on which they did 
this P About what age was it usual to 
shave the beard for the first time P 
When did Augustus begin to shave ? 
To whom were the terms barbatuli 
and bene barbati applied ? Wbat was 
done with the first growth of the beard P 
Why were young men, till they reached 
a certain age, called capillati f 

1400. Was this superstition of allow- 
ing the hair to grow, observed only in 
youth ?— Only among the Romans Y 


By what sect among the Jews was it 
also observed ? What part of the beard 
did the Britons shave in CnsaT’a time ? 
How did the Romans treat their hair 
and beards in time of grief* The 
Greeks ? What custom prevailed 
among the Catti with respect to cutting 
the hair ? Why is Socrates called by 
Persius, barbatus magisterf What is 
tiber barbatus t 

1407. Was shaving the only method 
employed to remove hairs from the 
body ? What was the practice of Au- 
gustus ? Of what methods did others 
make use ? What was this pulling of 
the hair always supposed to indicate? 
What was the capillamenUmt How 
was it made P When did it begin to 
be used P What were Tonsores and 
Tonstrlces f Were there private as well 
as public tonsores f What were the 
shops called in which the latter offi- 
ciated ? 

1408. What was the vestis sere ills t 
What kind of garment was the exonns 
or diphthera f How was it at one time 
proposed to distinguish slaves from 
citigens ? Why was the proposal aban- 
doned ? How did slaves wear their 
hair? H nv, after manumission P With 
whom elae was it customary to shave 
the head ? What was the practice of 
those who had been acquitted of capital 
crimes? From what belief of the an- 
cients do we karn the importance 
which they attached to the cutting of 
the hair * 

If. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXERCISES, 
BATHS, PR1VAIB GAMES, &C. 

1409. How many meals a day are the 
ancient Romans supposed by some to 
have taken ? What was their princi- 
pal meal in later times ’ At what time of 
the day was it taken ? Why was it not 
taken at an earlier hour? What is meant 
by convivium intempestivum ? What, 
by eoena antelucana ? What expres- 
sions were applied to a person who 
feasted in this manner ? When was 
one said vivere in diem ? 

1410. What was the prandium , and 
when taken ? What was it anciently 
called ? Why ? What change took 
place? By what arrangement were the 
public spectacles prevented from inter- 
fering with the hour of dinner ? When 
was this custom introduced Y Of wbat 
did the dinner usually consist p What 
kind of dinner was that caMed pran- 
dium caninum vel abslaniwm t What 
meaning did the word prandium bear 
in the army ? 

1411. Wbat was the jentaculum 9 
What the comissatio ? What does cow- 
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issari signify* and how came it to have 
such signification ? What is the corres- 
ponding signification of comissatio 1 Of 
t omissator ? What were the merenda f 

1412. What were the chief articles 
of food among the ancient Romans? 
What does pulmentum hence signify ? 
— Uncta pulme.ntana ? How did their 
most distinguished men live when out 
of office ? Did they continue to practise 
such frugality ? 

1413. What was the original posture 
of the Romans at their meals ? Whence 
was the custom of reclining on couches 
introduced ? Was it general, or con. 
fined to the men ? In what postures 
were the images of the gods placed in 
a lev list erniumf Did the young sup in 
the same manner ? Was the reclining 
posture observed at any other meal be- 
sides supper ? 

1414. What was the supping-room 
anciently called ? Afterwards? Why 
was it called triclinium ? What was 
the usual number ou each couch ? Des- 
cribe their posture. How did they eat’ 

1413. Which guest was called summits 
or primus ? Which, imus or ultimus f 
Which, mediusf Which place was called 
the locus consularis, and why ? Where 
did the master of the feast recline ? ' 

I41t». Was the number of guests on 
one couch always three ? When there 
were only two couches in the supping, 
loom, what was it called? Repeat 
Varro's maxim as to the proper number 
of guests at a party. What persons 
were called umbrae ? 

1417. What was a bed-stead called? 
Ot what was it made ?#What was the 
culcita vel matta. and of what made 9 
What does tomcntum signify? Wliat, 
tomentum clrc.ense? Why? To what 
was this opposed ? 

1418. With what material do couches 
appear to have been originally covered ? 
Why was a couch hence called Icctus f 
Why, torus ? What was the toral ? 
What is it called by later writers ? 
What is another meaning of lodix t 
What was ludicula ? 

1119. How were the couches covered 
on solemn occasions 9 What were At- 
tallca peripctasmata * Why was tins 
tapestry so called ? What is the mean, 
ing of the woids Babylonica peristrom- 
afa consutaquc, tapctia ? What purpose 
did the aulea or hangings serve f 

1420. What change was made on the 
couches under the emperors ? What 
was this semicircular couch called ? 
How many did it contain ? What 
custom was introduced in later ages? 
Where does it still prevail 9 

1421. Of what form were the tables 
of the Romans anciently ? What were 


they called 9 How were the couches 
arranged when the tables were of thia 
form? What was the form when the 
semicircular couch came to he used? 
Of what kinds of wood were the table* 
of the great usually made ? With what 
were they adorned? Explain the 
phrases mensam apponerej mensam au- 
ferre vel remover e ; cibum, lances > 
patinas , vel coenam mensis apponere, 
demere vel tollere ? 

1422. In what other sense is mensa 
used ? Give examples. Explain the 
phrases m it ter 3 de mensa ; dopes mennae 
brevis; mensa opima. 

1423. In what other sense is tncttsae 
used by Virgil P What other words 
does he use as synonimou* with mensae 
in this sense ? Why orbes f Why quad* 
rae ? What is hence the meaning of 
the phrase aliena vivcre quadra f 

1424. What was a table with one foot 
called ? By whom was it chiefly used f 
How was it adorned ? What was a aide* i 
board called ? How many feet bad the 
tables of the poorer people usually ? 
Why does Martial call them inaequalci 
mensae l 

1423. pid the Romans use table- 
cloths 9 How did they supply their 
place? What was the use of the man- 
tile ? Of the mappa ? By whom were 
they furnished? How was the mappa 
sometimes adorned? To what other 
use was it occasionally applied ? At 
what period did table-cloths begin to be 
used P 

1426. What did the Romans in later 
times always use before supper ? Were 
the baths public or private? What 
do< s res quadrantaria mean, and how 't 
What did those under age pay P What 
was the usual time of bathing ? ' Men- 
tion some kinds of exercise which the 
Romans took before bathing. 

1427. Were there not several kinds 
of balls P Describe those chiefly used. 
When were players said ludere ravttm 
vel pilam revocare eadenteml when 
l utter e dalatim vel non sperafo fugien- 
tem 1 odder e gestv't When, ludere ex- 
pt/lsiui , vel pilam geminare volantem ? 
What was ibe sphaeristcrium in country 
villas? Why was it eo called ? What 
was the trochns ? Whv is it called 
Graccus by Horace? What was the 
turbo 9 

1428. -What were ambulacra vel am- 
bulationes ? What, porticus 9 Where 
were these chiefly built.? Mention 
some of the most extensive. For wbat 
other purposes besides the taking of ex- 
ercise were they sometimes employed ? 

1420, What was gestatio ? What, 
cryptoporticusf Of what peculiar use 
were these porticoes to literary men? 
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1430. Wbat circumstances rendered 

frequent bathing necessary to tbe Ro- 
mans? Whence did they draw their 
principal supplies of water before the 
construction of aqueducts '* Which was 
the first aqueduct at Rome 9 11 uw 

many were subsequently built ? Were 
they of great extent? Why has it been 
supposed that the ancients were ignor- 
ant of tbe fact that water, conveyed in 
pipes, rises to tbe height of its source? 
vV hence does it appear that they were 
not entirely unacquainted with it ? 
What were the reservoirs called ? By 
what means was the water distributed 
through the city ? 

1431. At what period did baths first 
begin to assume an air of grandeur ? 
What name did they receive ? Was this 
term applied with strict propriety ? 
llow many of them were built through- 
out tbe city ? Mention some of the 
chief. 

1432. What was the bason called in 
which they bathed? Tbe cold bath? 
The hot? The tepid? The cold bath 
room V The hot bath room ? The stove 
room ? The sweating rooms ? The un- 
dressing room ? The perfuming room F 
In what order were the baths taken? 

1433. What circumstance brought the 
cold bath into great repute? When, 
and why, did it fall into discredit ? 
What was the person called who had 
charge of the bath ? What was the of- 
fice of tbe capsariii Of the aliptae? 
What were the instruments of an alip- 
tes 9 Who was the unguentarlusl 

1434. What use did poets sometimes 
make of the baths? At what season oi 
the year ? How did studious men em- 
ploy themselves while they were rub- 
bed and wiped ? Were not libraries 
also attached to the baths? How did 
the Romiins, after bathing, dress for sup- 
per ? What was thought of the conduct 
of any one who appeared at a banquet 
without the proper habit? Whence 
may the custom of reclining on couches 
at meat be supposed to have originated ? 
Why did they put off their slippers be- 
fore they lay down ? 

1435. How was the head decorated at 
feasts ? What virtue were these crowns 
believed to possess? Did Dot the Ro- 
mans also perfume their hair ? Men- 
tion some of the ointments in common 
use. When were they first used at 
Rome? When, and by whom, was the 
sale of them prohibited ? 

1430- Who were the dii patellarii f 
Why were they so called? In what 
ceremony were the words libo tibi in- 
troduced ? How was the table conse- 
crated ? 

1437. In what estimation was salt held 


by the ancient Romans ? On what oc. 
casions was it always used 9 What 
does salarium signify? How? What 
does sal signify when applied to the 
mind ? Wbat, salsus f Insulsus] 
Sales t Sal Atticvm, sales urbani * 
Sales Intra pomoeria nati t Sal nigert 
What metaphorical meaning has the 
word sal? Give examples. 

1438. Among what nations, besides the 
Romans, did the custom of placing tlx 
images of the gods upon the tableprevail i 
What was Hercules hence called 1 
To what sarred use was the table ap 
plied' With what reverence was d 
consequently regarded ? 

1439. What does hospitium t or ju< 
hospttii signify ? For what is hospn 
hence put ’ Give examples of bod 
these meanings. Was this connectioi 
formed oul y among individuals ? Quott 
to that effect. When was one said con 
frvgisse tesseram, and why ? Why wai 
Jupiter called hospitalisf In wha 1 
other manner was a league of hospi 
tality sometimes formed? In what e*» 
timation was the relation of hospitt 
held ? In what two senses is hospitiun 
used? Quote examples of each. Wha 
were hospitatia ? What was the pa is- 
ty litem ? Why was it so called ■* 

1440. Of how many parts did the Ro 
man coena usually consist ? What wer< 
they called ? What was the first par 
called in later times 9 Of what did i 
then consist ? What was meant bi 
promulsh ? What, by promutsidarium 
In what other sense m gustatio used' 

1441. What was the principal dish a 
supper called^p Explain the expres 
sion ab ot>o usque ad mala. Mentioi 
some of the dishes held in highes 
estimation by the Romans . What doei 
the phrase porous Tuyanus mean ? 

1442. Of what kinds of fish were thej 
particularly fond ? — From what plan 
in England did they procure oysters 
By whom were oyster-beds first invent 
ed ? In what year of Rome 9 Where 
Why were oysters brought from Bruo 
dusium and fed on the Lucrme lake ' 

1443. What were the dishes of the se 
cond course called? Mention some o 
the articles of which it consisted. Wha 
was the pastry cook or confcctione 
called? By whom were the disbe 
prepared and served up ? Were thi 
offices of baker and cook always dis 
tinot ? What was the distinguishin, 
badge of a cook ? In the .phrase Slrulu 
dopes, what is the meaning of Siculat 
and how does it come to be so used 
In what year were bakers first intro 
duced at Rome ? Whose work was bak 
ing prior to this ? What contradictor 
statement does l’lutarcb give ? 
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1414. Who was the arckimaglrus? 
— The promus condus f — The structur f 
The carptcrt-Theatriensisl Who were 
the chironomontes or gesticulatorcs 7 
What was the business of those called 
ministri'! How were they dressed? 
How did the master call a slave when 
he wanted him ? 

1145. On what were the dishes 
brought in ? What then is the meaning 
ot the phrase praebere coenam terms Tel 
tents Jercutts ? What is another mean- 
ing ot j'ercula ? How were the dishes 
sometimes brought trt ? What was mav- 
onotnutn f What kind of dish was that of 
Viteliius, called tint shield of Minerva 1 
Give another example of the luxury of 
that emperor. How was an uncom- 
mon dish introduced ? W ith what were 
the guests entertained while at supper? 
What entertainment did the more 
sober provide for their friends? How 
did they endeavour to prevent the bad 
effects of repletion ? What means did 
even women employ to sharpen their 
appetite ? What does coena augur alts, 
saliaris, pontijicalis mean, and why ? 
What does coena duhia signify ? 

1446. When was a guest called hvs- 
pes o hiatus f What does Suetonius call 
au entertainment of this kind ? When 
was an entertainment called adventitia 
vel viatica f When recta 1 What kind 
of entertainment was the coena aditi- 
alis vel adjicialix f 

1447. For what purpose did clients 
wait on their patrons in the morning ? 
Why were they called anteambulones t 
Why mnei Quirites ? Why turba toga- 
taf W hat was substMlfii in place of 
the coena rectal ByWat emperor? 
Who restored the custom of formal 
suppers 0 

1448. What was the ordinary drink of 
the Romans at feasts? What was an 
ocnopoliumf What a thermopolium f 

1449. Was wine plentiful in ancient 
times ,J What enactments were made 
iu consequence of the scarcity ? To 
what custom is this supposed to have 
given rise ? What edict of DoontiaD 
shows the great extent to which the 
vine had come to be cultivated in bis 
time ? 

1450. How did the Romans rear their 
vines? What is the allusion of Ovid 
in calling the plane-tree coclebsl 

1451. What was the first process to 
which the grapes were subjected after 
being picked ? What was the machine 
called by which the juice was pressed 
out? What was the next process? 
What is vinum doliare t What was the 
protropum t 

1452. How was the new wine refined 7 
What is no% used for that purpose? 


What was the next process ? Explain 
the allusion in the words cortieem ad- 
strictum pice demoi>ere amphorae. In 
whut other kind of vessel besides am* 
phorae did the Romans keep their win e? 
What does Flirty, in allusion to new 
wine, call a book not ripe for publication? 

1453. Explain the allusions in the 
passages nunc mihi fumosos veter is 
proferte Falernos consults; interiore 
nota Falerni; verterecadum : invariant 
Ahphanis vinaria tot a. To what 
does Horace allude in applying the 
word descendere to wine when brought 
for use ? W hat was the age ot the wine 
which Pliny mentions, 14. 4. sect. 8? 
What was the object of tbe Romans in 
boiling their wine ? What was itcatled 
when boiled down to one half ? To one 
third P What does condtre, medical* 
vinum signify ? From what were wines 
chiefly distinguished ? 

1451. Mention some of the most cele- 
brated Italian and foreign wines. Was 
not wine also named from its colour fir 
age ? Give some examples. 

1455. When did the Romans set 
down the wine ? To whom did they 
dedicate a portion of it before they be- 
gan to drink 9 To whom did the senate 
decree a similar honour? In what 
kind of vessels was tbe wine brought to 
table ? What were the t it uli affixed to 
them ? Were the same wines and 
fruits served up to all the guests indis- 
criminately ? What was that drunk by 
the master of the house called ’* Ex- 
plain the phrase coenarc civil iter. 

1450. What was the use of the crater 1 
Of the pocula ? Enumerate some of 
the names by which cups were called. 
Of what materials were they made? 
What kind Were called toreumata f 
What were crust ae or emblemata t Of 
what other materials were cups some- 
times made ? What is the meaning of 
entices pteroti t 

1457. What was the ub» of tbe cya- 
thus? How much did it contain? 
What was a cup called which contained 
two cyathi ? Three ? Four ? What 
phrases expressed the office of those 
who served the guests with wine ? 

1458. What was the ligulaf What 
was the use of the colvm nivarium? 
In what form did the Romans drink to 
the health of one another ? 

1459. Explain the phrase ad nutner - 
um bibere. What was a frequent num- 
ber ? How did the Greeks drink ? In 
whAt terms did they address the person 
to whom they handed the cup? On 
what occasion were the words vivamvs , 
dum licet esse bene used ? Among what 
other people did this singular custom 
prevail ? 
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1400. With wbat did the ancients 
sometimes crown their cups ? What 
other meaning does the phrase coronarc 
oratcra convey ? What was tbe ar- 
biter bibendi ? How was be appointed ? 
By what expression was their convivi. 
ality designated when no director of the 
feast was appointed ? 

1401. How were tbe intervals of 
drinking occupied? What difference 
was there between the tesserae and 
tati ? How were both of these marked ? 
What number of them did they use in 
playing? What was the fritillus ? 
What was tbe forus ? Which was the 
highest throw ? Which the lowest ? 
How were the other throws valued ? 
When was a talus said rectus coder t 
vel assistcrc f Which throw determin- 
ed tbe regnuin vini t What supersti- 
tion was observed in throwing the 
dice? 

1462. What game was that denoted 
by the words luderc par impar ? What 
kind of game waa that called duodecim 
scrlpta f Explain the phrases ad in- 
citas redactus ; imam calc cm non posse 
ciere . With what modern game do some 
suppose this to have been identical ? 

1403. What is the most general mean- 
ing of alea t By wbat law were these 
disallowed? With what exception? 
In what respect were gamesters held? 

1464. What diversion did Augustus 
introduce at entertainments? What 
kind of game was that expressed by 
the words micare di gifts ? 11 y what 
modern name is it still known? Ex- 
plain tbe phrase dignus quicum in tone- 
bris mices, 

1405. How did a Unman repast end '■> 
What were apophoreta or xenia 'f In 
what other sense is xeninm used ? 
Were these presents of the same kind ? 
How then was jealousy among the 
guests prevented ? 

III. ROMAN IllTES OF MARRIAGE. 

1466. In bow many ways might a 
legal marriage be made among the 
Romans ? What were they called ? 
What was that called urns ? confarreatio? 
Whence did this latter receive the 
name ? What waa the diffarrcaUo? Was 
this foTw of marriage reckoned more 
or leas solemn than the other? In 
what did tbe superiority consist ? 
Wbat were tbe children of this kind of 
marriage called ? What preference 
was given to these children over others ? 
Wbat meaning does Festus give to the 
word patrimus? What is Minerva 
hence called ? Why ? What was a 
pater patrimus f Was this form of 
marriage as much used in later times ? 


Of wbat two forms only does Cicero 
make mention ? 

1407. Of what nsture was the form 
of marriage called coemptio f What 
were the forms observed ? What were 
the effects of this rite ? What were 
parapherna r Give examples to show 
the comparative amount of dowries 
during the republic, and empire. What 
was dos reccpticia t Wliat, serous n- 
cepticius ? 

1468. What is the opinion of others re- 
specting the coemptio and confarreatio ? 
Was this rite of purchase in marriage 
peculiar to the Romans? Mention boui« 
other nations among whom it also 
prevailed. In whatceremony, accord- 
ing to some, did the word conjux take 
its rise ? 

1469. What was a matrimonial union 
betweeu slaves called? — Tbe slaves 
themselves ? What, the connection be- 
tween a freeman and a woman not 
married? What was the woman in 
this case called ? What were married 
women called P 

1470. Were citizens allowed to marry 
foreigners V Were they anciently al- 
lowed to marry even freed-women ' 
W hat change did the lex Papin Poppaui 
make ? In what reign was all restraint 
of this kind removed ? 

1471. What were the children of a ci- 
tizen and foreigner called ? In what es- 
timation were they held? What were the 
children of a lawful marriage called-'— 
all others? How many kinds were there 
of the latter, and what were they ' 
Wbat waa c onne ction between persons 
within the wBUrited degrees of consan- 
guinity call«pPWas polygamy allowed 
among the Romans? What waa the 
age of puberty ? Was it usual for par- 
ents to betroth their children in infancy' 
For what purpose V Wbat restriction 
did Augustus put on this practice ? 

1472. Whose consent, besides that of 
the parties themselves, was necessary 
to a legal marriage ? What phrase wa# 
applied to this act of the father '■* What 
words did lie use on the occasion' 
What was the marriage contract called ? 
—The parties themselves 1 What tv*» 
tbe form of the contract ? What pledge 
was given by the future husband on 
this occasion ? What wna it called ' 
On which finger was it worn and why ' 

1473. What days of the month were 
avoided for marriage, as unlucky' 
What month ? What festivals ? Wind 
time was considered the most fortunate? 

1474. What was rejiudium ? Wind 
were the parties said to do when, after 
signing the contract, they sent noti« 
that they wished to break off the match ' 
What other meaning hat repudiate ° 
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1475. How was tbe bride dressed on i 
the marriage day ? Explain the con- 
nection between the meaning of nubo t 
to marry, and its original meaning, to 
veil. What was the colour of the veil, 
and why ? How was the bride's hair 
dressed ? What was the colour of her 
shoes ? 

1476. What religious rites were indis- 
pensable before the celebration of a mar- 
riage ? What was anciently the victim '* 
Why was the gall always taken out and 
thrown away ? Where was the marriage 
ceremony performed? Whither was 
the bride conducted in tbe evening? 
How was she taken from her mother's 
arms ? In memory of what event u \ 
What boys attended her? How many 
other torches were carried before her ? 
What were they called ? For what is 
taeda hence put ? 

1477. What part did tbe maid-ser- 

vants act in the procession ? What was 
thereby intimated to the bride ? Of 
what was the boy named Camillus the 
bearer? In what were these carried? 
Who made up the procession ? By 
what term was their attendance on such 
an occasion expressed ? What phrase, 
signifying 1 to marry,* had its origin iu 
this ceremony ? * 

1478. How was the bridegroom's house 
adorned for the occasion? By bora 
wero the words tibi tu Caius, Hi ego 
Cara used, and with what allusions t 
From what custom, according toServius, 
is the word uxor derived ? What cau- 
tion was observed in crossing tbe 
threshold, aud why ? What ceremon- 
ies were performed JMPn her eutry ? 
Why did she and heWhusband touch 
fire and water ? 

1479. What was the cocna Miptiaht t 
What the epithalamium ¥ Why did 
they, in singing this, often repeat the 
exclamation Jo Ilrtmen flymenaee and 
Thalassio? By whom else used these 
words to be resounded ? YVjiat is hence 
the meaning of the phrases Hymcnaeos 
cane re, Hymcnaei inconccssi ¥ 

1480. What ceremony was performed 
after supper ? Where was the nuptial 
conch placed ? What images were hung 
around ? Explain the phrase nuces 
relinquerc . What corresponding cere- 
mony «Bw performed by young women 
when they married ? What took place 
on the second day ? How was a woman 
designated after marriage ? 

1481. Was divorce permitted ? What 
penalty was inflicted for a groundless 
or unjust divorce? Mention some 
grounds on which a divorce was valid. 
Who judged in these cases P Was this 
privilege much exercised in early times? 
Who first availed himself of it ? Why ? 


1482. Did divorces continue to be ai 
rare ? Were the reason* assignee 
always of importance ? Mention a case 
in illustration. Did the wife forfeii 
her dowry ? In what case was it re. 
stored to her ? When was site allowed 
to retain the marriage presents of hei 
husband ? When was this right of di- 
vorce extended to women? To whal 
excess was it afterwards carried ? 

1483. By whom was this licence re. 
stricted ? What expressions were ap- 
plied to the parties making a divorce ? 
Were the ceremonies on the occasion 
always the same ? What was the sacri- 
fice called when the marriage had been 
contracted by con/arreatio ¥ How was 
a marriage d issol ved w hich had been con- 
tracted by coemptio ? Mention instances 
of each. 

1484. How was a divorce made in 
later times V What was meant by matni~ 
monii renuncialio ¥ What kind of ac- 
tion was that called actio malae traced- 
tionlsf When the divorce was made 
by the wife, what form of words did 
she employ ? Was any public account 
kept of divorces ? 

1485. Under what restrictions were 
widows laid ? Were men similarly re- 
stricted? What is often found in an- 
cient inscription* as an epithet of 
honour? Why? From what sacred 
rites were women, who had marri d a 
second time, excluded V Among what 
people were second marriages prohibit- 
ed by law ? 

IV. ROMAN mNJ.RALS. 

1486. Why did the Romans pay very 
great attention to funeral i .tea ? Men- 
tion some facts to show the importance 
which they attached to interment.— 
What kind of death was on this ac- 
count particularly dreaded? 

1487. Explain the custom to which 
the words extremum spirit um ore ex - 
cipere refer. In what case was the 
soul said in primis labris cssc, or in ore 
primo teneri 7 Enumerate some phrases 
which express this idea of tbe soul es- 
caping by the mouth. 

1488. Were the rings allowed to re- 
main on the corpse ? What duty de- 
volved on the nearest relation imme- 
diately after the decease ? Why was 
this done ? What do the words corpora 
nondum conclamata signify ? To whaf 
custom do they refer ?, How is the im- 
personal ronclamatum est used? 

1469. What was next done with the 
body? Mention a word which in one 
of its flenses alludes to this rite. To 
what other ancient practice has this use 
of depositus been supposed to refet ? 
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Explain the phraaea deponere allquem 
vino; positi artut; compoiitus vino som- 
noque. 

1490. What waa next done to the 
corpse? What were the slaves em- 
ployed for this purpose called ? From 
whom were they hired ? Give the 
meaning of the phrases vitare Libit inam ; 
mirari nihil, nisi quod Libltina sacravlt; 
Libitinam evadere . In what other sense 
is Libltina used ? 1 n the line — A utum- 
nvsque gravis, Libitinae quacstus acer- 
bae—to what does the word quatstus 
allude? What does arbitrium mean 
when applied to funerals? What, ar- 
bitrium vend end i sails ? 

1401. How was the body then dressed 
and laid out? Where? Mention a 
verb which, from this practice, signifies 
to bury. How was the couch sometimes 
decked ? Translate and explain the 
words abiisse ad Acheruntem sine via- 
tica, 

14.92. What was placed at the door of 
the deceased P For what purpose 9 To 
whom was the cypress sacred ? Why V 
What epithets were applied to it? On 
what account? 

1493. Did the Romans at first inter or 
burn their dead ? From whom did they 
adopt the custom of burning them ? 
Where is tbia fact mentioned ? When 
did the practice become general ? To 
what does Pliny ascribe the first insti- 
tution of burning among them ? What 
sect in ancient times used to burn them- 
selves alive? Did the custom of burn- 
ing become more or leas frequent under 
the emperors?— After the introduction 
of Christianity ? 

1494, What is the meaning of the word 
suggrundarium ?— Of bidental ? Why 
was the latter so called P How are the 
expressions sepelire, seputiura, sipul- 
chrum used? Is humare applied only 
to interment P Give some words which 
are used for funeral obsequies or solem- 
nities. Wbat is the proper signification 
of exsequiac f -Quote some phrases in 
support of this. 

140d. What were the two chief kinds 
of funerals? What was thepublic fu- 
neral called; and wby? What were 
the most remarkable of this kind ? 
Who waa very liberal in granting pub- 
lic funerals? What was a private fu- 
neral called? By wbat other names 
was it known ? What was the funeral 
of persons who died under age called ? 
Was such a funeral conducted with as 
much pomp as that of a full-grown per- 
son ? What distinction do some writers 
make between funus acerbum and im- 
maturum t 

1498. How long was the body kept 
when the funeral was to be public ?— 


When it was to bo private ? How war 
the dead body earned out on the day 
of the funeral ? By whom was it sup. 
ported P By whom was Julius Cnsai 
borne 9 By whom was Augustus?— 
Germanirus?— Drusus? — P. /Emilius? 

1497. What expressions may be found 
in the classics for the bier of a pool 
person ? What were the bearers m 
such a person called? Were vc&pil- 
tones never used at the funerals of the 
rich P What was a couch called, when 
carried by six '—By eight ? What u 
the genera] name of a bier 9 In whal 
sense docs Plautus use capularis f By 
whom were children carried to the pile, 
who died before they were weaned ? 

1498. What is said to be the deriva- 
tion of funus? Why were all funeral 
anciently solemnised in the night-time P 
Why were they so celebrated In Athens 
under Demetrius Phaleretis? Did all 
funerals continue to be solemnised in 
the night-time? Explain the passage* 
Inter utramque faccm; et fate pro 
that ami, fax mim mortis adest 

1499. Who was the designator? Of 
whom was the first part ot the proces- 
sion composed ? What were these mu- 
sicians called ? Who came neat 9 
What was the funeral-song called which 
they chanted ? Why is nugae some- 
times put for naeniac? Were women 
always employed for this purpose? In 
what did the instruments used on this 
occasion, differ trom those in ordinary 
use? What was the greatest number 
of fiute players allowed by the law of 
the twelve tables? 

1500. Who <mme next? What wi« 
the chief of these called? Who follow- 
ed ? From what motive did some mas- 
ters at their death manumit all their 
slaves? What were carried immedi- 
ately before the corpse ? On what were 
I bey carried ? What did the Triumviri 
ordain in reference to this custom re- 
specting the image of Julius Caesar" 
What additional honour was paid if the 
deceased had distinguished himself in 
war? What were exhibited at the fu- 
nerals of renowned commanders? How 
did the lietors carry their fasces? 

1501. Who walked behind the corpse 0 
In what guise V How did the near re- 
lations, and particularly the women, 
sometimes express their grief 9 What 
was the laudatio ? Where was it de- 
livered ? By whom P Who is said to 
have introduced this custom? Wbat 
was its tendency ? Was this honour 
allowed to women ? In return for what 
service ? Do Cicero and Plutarch con- 
firm this opinion ? Where was the 
body placed, during the delivery of the 
oration? Where was that of Os it 
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placed ? What robe of his was there 
exhibited ? Why was his image ex- 
posed ? Did the same person never 
receive more than one funeral ora- 
tion ? 

1052. What was next done with the 
body P Was this place within or with- 
out the city ? Where are the ancients 
said to have buried their dead in early 
times ? To what is this supposed, by 
some, to have given rise? What were 
souls separated from the body called ? 
—If beneficent?— If hurtful ? What ia 
tbe origin of the word mummy ? By 
whom is tbe manner of embalming de- 
scribed ? How did the Persians pre- 
serve the bodies of their dead ? 

1503. What were the reasons of the 
Homans for prohibiting the combustion 
or interment of bodies in the city ’* 
Give examples of the former of these. 
Where were the private places of bu- 
rial usually situated P On wbat roads 
principally ? What kind of inscription 
did these tombs bear ? Where were 
the public ones? Where were poor 
people buried ? What afterwards be- 
came of this burying-place? 

1504. Wbat purpose did the clppus 
serve? What did tbe initials H. M. H, S. 
denote? Wbat was such a burying 
ground called ? Wbat, when it was in- 
tended only for a person’s self and fa- 
mily ? 

1505. Mention some persons who were 
buried within tho city. Wbat priest- 
hood enjoyed this privilege? What is 
tbe meaning of the word bustum f Of 
ustrlnu t 

1500. Wbat was the funeral pile call- 
ed ? Why, ara ? Of what kind of wood 
was it made ? Was it rough or smooth ? 
What is Ovid's meaning in calling a 
tomb plcbeiusf At what distance from 
any house was it required to be built a 

i:*07. Was the couch placed along 
with the body on the pile ? Who set 
fire to it ? Why did thev, in doing so, 
turn away their face? What does Ci- 
cero mean by sumptuosa rcsperslo ? 
What other articles did they throw 
into the flames P By what general 
name wore these called ? What addi- 
tion was there if the deceased had been 
a soldier 9 — If a general ? 

1508. When a person of the highest 
eminence as Sylla or Augustus ? From 
what people la this custom supposed to 
have been borrowed ? 

1509. Were victims never offered to 
the manes ? What was the case in an. 
dent times ? What came to he substi. 
tuted in plare of these human sacrifi- 
ces ? What similar custom prevailed 
among the Gaula?— Among the Indians 
and Thracians ? Are there any exam- 


ples of this species of self-immolation 
among the Hontans P 

1510. What was done after the pile 
was burned down ? What became of 
tbe bones and ashes after they were 
gathered ? Where was tbe urn de- 
posited ? What was done with the 
body when it was not burned? What 
peculiar property did coffins made of 
stone from Assos, possess P What were 
such coffins called? 

1511. What was the position of the 
coffin in the tomb? What ceremony 
was performed just before tbe party 
went away ? Wbat waa the signal for 
departure ? What were the verba no- 
viftsimat For what did the letters 8. T. 
T. L. stand ? Where were they mark- 
ed? Give asynonymeof sepultus which 
conveys this idea. Quote a line from 
Ovid in which the opposite is wished. 

1512. What was the sujfitio ? What, the 
exverrce ? What, tbe ferine denicales t 
What, the novendialcl What privilege 
did the relations of the deceased ettfoy 
during these nine days ? 

1513. What were feralia munera f 
.What phrases are used to express the per- 
formance of this rite ? What does the 
phrase parentare regi sanguine cot\fur» 
atorum mean 9 How was the exterior 
of the tomb decorated ? Was it watch- 
ed? 

1514. What was the eoena ferallsl By 
what other name was this feast called ? 
In what sense are the words rapere de 
rogo coenam ; c Jiamma cibum pet ere 
used ? In wbat sense is bustirapus used ? 

1515. What was the viscerutio f Were 
shows of gladiators or games ever ex- 
hibited in honour oOthe dead? Wbat 
was the time of mourning among men ? 
Among women? 

1516. Wliat waa a justitium ? Was 
any thing allowed to interfere with 
mourning? How did those in mourn- 
ing conduct themselves? What does 
Statius allude to m tbe words focus 
pcrvigil ? What change did women 
make in their dress? — Senators in a 
public mourning P— Magistrates ? 

1517. For what do the letters V. F. ; V, 
F. C. and V. S. P. stand, and to what 
do they allude P What kind of tombs 
were those called sepulchra priva or 
singularia ? Sepulchra communia , &o.? 
What was the tumulus honor ariusj 

1518. How were the tombs of the 
rich commonly built ? What were the 
sepulchres. of the poor people called? 
Why? What were the columbaria ? 
Whence did they receive the name ? 

1519. Was the interior adorned in 
any way? What waa the epitaph 
called ? Waa it in prose or verse ? 
With what letters or word did it u*u- 
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ally begin? Of what did It consist? 
Was there any inscription when a body 
was interred without a tomb ? 

1520. What was the punishment for 
violating a tomb ? In what ways might 
a tomb be violated ?— A corpse ? Were 
temples ever consecrated to the de» 
parted ? What was the consecration or 
in****'; ? How waB the ceremony per- 
formed ? 

ROMAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 

1521. What was the priucipal Homan 
weight t What were its parts ? How 
was the uncia subdivided r How is as 
used ? To what troy weight was the 
Roman pound equivalent ? — To what 
avoirdupoise weight ? What are the 
chief Greek weights mentioned by Ro- 
man authors? 

1522. What was meant by aes rudel 
How do pendere and solvere come to 
be used synonymously ? Give examples 
of Uie same association m the coin of 
other nations. Give some Greek words 
which are supposed to refer to the ori- 
ginal custom of exchanging commodi' 
ties. 

1523. What is said to be the deriva- 
tion of pecunia ? When was silver first 
coined at Rome Gold ? 

l."24. W T hat is the general word for 
money in Latin? Why? Explain the 
following expressions; acre mu tare; acs 
alienum ; annua a era; aerarinm ; acs 
mill tare, homo air at us; aera vetusla ; 
aera vetera; aeruscare vel aescularl ; 
tiemscator vel aesculator; obaeratus ; 
in men acre est; aes circutnforaneum , 

1525. What other general word is 
there for money ? Whatls the common 
use of this word ? Whence had as its 
name ? What was the highest valua- 
tion of fortune under Serving 9 What 
were the other brass coins besides the 
asl 

1520. What is the meaning of aes 
gram f* What is it, according to Servi- 
us ? What expedient was resorted to 
during the first Punic war, to make up 
the deficiency of the treasury ? How 
was the as marked at this time ? The 
triens and quadrans ? What reduction 
was made on the weight of the as in 
the dictatorship of Fabius ?— By the law 
of Papin us ? What was the sum of 
three asses called u — Of ten Of 
twenty?— Of a hundred V Were there 
any such coins ? 

1527. What were the silver coins and 
their respective value ? By what three 
letters is the sestertius often expressed ? 
For what words do these letters stand ? 
By what other name is it called be- 
side# sestertius? Why P 

1528. What was the usual impression 


on silver coins ? What were they thence 
called ? Why victoriati f 

1529. What number of denarii were 
coined out of a pound of silver ? What 
change was afterwards made in the com- 
parative value of silver and brass? 
What proportion is denoted by the 
phrase argentum acre soluturn ? 

1530. What smaller silver coins are 
mentioned by Varro ? How does Cicero 
use these words ? 

1631. When was gold first coined at 
Rome? What was the coin called? 
What was its value? What was tue 
common rate of gold to silver under the 
republic? — Under Julius Caesar ? What 
was the aureus afterwards called ? Was 
it changed in any thing but the name ? 
What number of aurei were made from 
a pound of gold at different times ? What 
impression did coins bear under the 
emperors ? 

1532. What was meant by obrussa ? 
By the phrase aurum ad obrussam ; 
argentum pustulalum ; tn/ectum vel 
rude ; factum ; signatum ; vumnius 
asper; vet us vel tritus? Why were 
some coins called serrati 1 What were 
medallions? Where was money coined ? 
To what Roman value did the Greek 
drachma correspond ?— The mina f~ 
Talentumt —Tctrn-drathma ? — Obo- 

lusf 

ME-IHOp OF COMPLTINC MONEY. 

1533. Of What coin did the Romans 
usually make use for computing sums 
of money * Was the scstertium a coin V 
W hat is denoted by sestertii with a 
numeral noun ? By sestertui with a 
numeral noun ? Give examples. Ex- 
press the sum of 1009 sesterces in u 
variety of ways, 

1534. When a numeral adverb is 
joined to scstertium, what does it mean ? 
What then, is quadragies scshrtlum? 
How might this be expressed at greater 
length ?~More concisely? What is to 
be supplied in the expressions deni, 
centum, &c. aeris ? 

1535. When sums are marked by 
letters, what effect has a line drawn 
over the letters? What amount is de. 
noted by H. S. M. C. with a line? 
Without it? What purpose do points 
serve in numbers ? What is under, 
stood when scstertium neut. is used ? 
For what does H. S. stand when placed 
after a cardinal number <3 — After u 
numeral adverb? 

1530. Did the Romans ever express 
sums by talents ?— By any other weight ? 
In what case do the best critics sup- 
pose the word pondo to be always used 9 
What was the value of the libra f— Of 
the talent? — Of the sestertius ? — Of the 
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qvinarlus 1— Of the denar ius ?— Of the 
aureus ?—Of the sestertium f— Of ten 
sestertii!— A hundred f — Of ten sester- 
tlaf— A hundred scstcrtia J 

THE INTEREST OF MONEY. 

1037. Wliat was the interest of money 
called?— The capital? What was the 
usura ventesima f Why was it so call- 
ed 9 What is this amount of interest 
called among us ? What was the double, 
See., of this oalled ? What was consi- 
dered the legal interest at Rome ? 
What does Horace mean by quinas hie 
capiti mercedes exsecat t 

1038. What was meant by ccntesimac 
renovatae ? By centeslmae perpet uae f 
B y usurae semisses 1—7'ricn tes 7— Quad- 
rentes 7 — Besses l-Legitimae rtUicitac ? 
illicitae vel illegitimae ? In what num- 
ber is usura commonly used ? — Foenus f 

1539 . What interest was permitted by 
the Twelve Tables ? What change was 
made, A. U. 408 J What were bankers 
called ? 

1540. Mention some verbs which are 
used in the sense of laying out money 
at interest. Did the Romans make 
much use of bankers in the settlement 
of their accounts ? What does accep- 
tum referre mean 1—Erpensum J barrel 
What was meant by acceptUatiol 
What is meant by the words ratio ac- 
cept! atque espensi inter nos comcnitl 
in rationem tnducere vel in tabuhs ra- 
t ion cm scribere ? — svribere nummos ali- 
rvi 7 How does svribere come to be used 
m this sense ? What is meant by rationem 
accrptl scribere 1 — Hescrlbcre 
scriitet el—rerscriptlo 1 In what senses 
is nomen used 9 ~- Nomina facer ef — No- 
mina txigcrc and appeltare de nomine f 
— Nomina dtssolveref (Mention some 
other verbs which are used in this 
sense.' Transcribere nomina in alios ? — 
Pectin ta ei cst in nominibus f &c. Why 
are the calends called tristes? What 
was the calendarium f 

ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH, &.C. 

1011. Whence were the Roman names 
of measure derived ? Mention them, 
and their length.— What was the length 
of the pertita? How many palmi did 
a foot contain? How many pollices ? 
How many diglti ? Was not the foot 
also divided into twelve parts ? How 
were these parts expressed 7 

1642. How much was a cubit * How 
much a passus t How much a stadium ? 
—A mile? How was this last expressed 9 
What waa the length of the Greek par - 
asanga t Of the schoenos ? 

1543. What was the extent of the 
jugerum 1 What was actus quadratus f 
What is the sixe of an English acre ? 


—Of a Scotch acre ? How was the jug 
crum subdivided? 

ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

1544 What measure of capacity is 
that of most frequent occurrence in the 
classics? Why was it to called? 
What was its capacity ? By what other 
names is it known ? Was the Attic 
amphora larger or smaller? How 
much English measure did the amphora 
contain ? The sextariusl How many 
hemlnae did the Utter contain ?— How 
many Quart arii 1—Acetabula 7—Cyathi ? 
What does sextans mean, when ap- 
plied to a cup? — Quadrans, &e? How 
much was a cyathus?— A congius ? 

1545. What was tbe congiariumf 
Why was it so called v What was the 
gratuity to the soldiers generally called ? 
Why were the congiaria of Augustus 
called hemtnaria * What weight of 
rain water did an amphora contain? — 
A congius ? — A sextarius f What was 
the capacity of the culeus t How many 
of these, according to Pliny, did *the 
ager Caecubus generally yield ? How 
much English measure ? What wim 
the value of each culeus of this wine t 
What was the modius ? What the 
imnus f Waa the latter a Roman mea* 
sure P 

ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 

1548. Has the knowledge of writing 
generally been regarded as an impor- 
tant advance in civilization ? What 
means were employed, before the inven- 
tion of this art, to preserve the memory 
of great events? What may be consi- 
dered the first attempt towards the re- 
presentation of thought ? Give an ex- 
ample of this from modern history. 

1547. What are hieroglyphics P To 
whom belongs the honour of making 
this contrivance ? — Of inventing let- 
ters 9 When, and by whom, were let- 
ters first introduced into Greece ? What 
was their number at this time ? Who 
enlarged the Greek alphabet ? What 
additions did each make ? Who brought 
letters into Latium ? Were they ranged 
by all ancient nations as by us, hori- 
zontally, and from left to right? What 
kind of writing was that called 

(pTjioy ? 

f54s. Mention some of the ancient 
materials used in writing. When wan 
papyrus first used ? What was it ? 
To what height did the reed grow ? 
How was it prepared for use? What 
was a scapusi 

1549. In what way was paper smooth- 
ed ? What was the finest paper called 
at Rome ? — Paper of tbe second quali- 
ty ?— Of the third ? What alteration 
was made by Claudius ? What were 

H 2 
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the inferior kinds called ? What was 
that called emporetica? — Scabra bibu - 
laque 1—Macrocolla ? 

1550. Where was the nse of parch- 
ment, as a material for writing, discov- 
ered? What was it hence called? 
What led to the discovery ? What was 
it called from being made of skins ? 
What was the diphthera Jovlsl Are 
the ancient manuscripts still extant, 
written for the most part on parchment 
or papyrus ? When did the manufac- 
ture of paper from the papyrus cease ? 
From what cause ? When was it first 
made from cotton or silk ? Where ? 
When from linen rags ? When was 
paper first manufactured in Englaud ? 

1551. What were the instruments for 
writing among the Romans ? Were they 
used on the same materials ? In what 
metaphorical sense ia the word sepia 
used, and why ? 

1552. What were the ordinary ma- 
terials for writing? What was the 
shape of the stylus! What does Ho- 
race mean by the advice stupe stylum 
vertast and to what does he allude ? 
Why were tablets generally used for 
the first draft of any composition '* 

1553. What are the two operations to 
which that of correcting is generally 
compared? Give examples. What 
kind of paper was that called palitn - 
pscstos 1 Whence is the word derived '•» 

1664. What is the meaning of referre 
<« adversaria f What were these ad- 
versaria ? What is the original idea 
conveyed by the word volumcn in La- 
tin ; volume , scroll in English ? How 
much did a single volume generally 
contain ? What does Ovid hence call 
his fifteen books of metamorphoses? 
I>id a volume never contain xuore or 
less ? Give examples of both. 

1555. What was meant by opisto- 
graphus ? What was the umbilicus in a 
book ? What mean the phrases ad umbib 
icurn adducerc ; ad umbilkos per vc nil e '! 
What reason do some give for the use 
of the plural? What does umbilicus 
mean in the expression Delphi umbili- 
cus terrac l What is its meaning, Cic. 
Orat. ii. 6. ? 

1550. What were pugillares ? What 
are they called in Homer 1 What was 
the slave sometimes employed for this 
purpose, called ? What was the shape 
of these tablets? — The material ?— The 
construction ? What is meant by ceris 
et stylo incumberel What connection 
may be traced between stylus and st fi- 
ef to 7 

1557. In what three senses is the 
word chirographus vel -um used ? What 
is the meaning of syngrapha't 

1658. Wbat does scrinium vel capsa 


mean? — Capsariust — Paedagogur 1 
Praeceptor * Was the teacher ever call- 
ed dominut t Why did some of the Roman 
emperors decline this name ? What 
was an under teacher called ? 

1569. When was a book called auto- 
graphus t In what senses is commen t - 
arii used ? Hypomnanuta f Wbat is 
meant by the words signata volumina t 
In what envelope was the roll usually 
wrapt up ? What alteration was made 
in the form of letters by J ulius Caesar ? 
In what senses is libelti used ? 

1500. What is the meaning of diptoma ? 
To what class of persons was this parti- 
cularly given ? To what is codex ap- 
plied ?— Lit terae! What distinction 
is there between eplstola, codicilli and 
UbiUif 

1501. How did the Romans make up 
their letters. Mention some verbs ap- 
plied to the opeuing of a letter . How 
did their letters begin ? Wbat followed? 
For wbat did the letter S. stand ? 
What is the meaning of the phrase 
salutem alicui mittcre 1 For what did 
the letters S, V. G. E. V. stand ? How 
did letters end ? Wbat was the sub- 
scripts ? Was the date given ? 

1502. How were letters conveyed ? 
How was a communication by letter 
sometimes kept up with the besieged 
in time of war P What method of se- 
cret writing was employed by Caesar > 
—By Augustus? 

1603. What did the Romans style the 
slaves who wrote their letters y — Their 
accounts? What were short hand 
writers called 9 What was the office of 
the librarii l Of the glutinu tores? 
Wbat is the zueauiug ami allusion of 
the words carmina cedro linenda? 
What substances were used for marking 
titles or indexes 9 What was the office 
of the a bibliotheca ?— Of the anag - 
nostae ? 

1564. What was the name given to 
the place where paper was made 9 — 
Where it was sold 9 Is this distinction 
always observed by the classics ? What 
wbb an apolheta 1 — A laberna tlbraria l 
—A hbratium ? Where did the most of 
the booksellers in Rome reside r 

libraries. 

1565. Wbat is the Latin word for a 
library 9 Which waa the first and 
greatest library of ancient times P— The 
next? When, and by whom, was the 
first of these collected ? What number 
of volumes did it contain ? Wbat was 
the museum? By whom was a second 
museum built ? Wbat loss did the Alex- 
andrian library sustain in the time of 
Crcsar ? By whom was it restored ? 
By whom finally destroyed ? 
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1506 . Which was the first public lib- I itu 
rary at Home ? What libraries were cu 
founded by Augustus? Mention some ap 
other Roman libraries. What was that mi 
instituted by Trajan called ? Were 
there any private libraries at Home ? W 

1567. How were libraries adorned P fo 

What were the presses called in which m 
the books were deposited? What was tb 
the keeper of a library called ? Is bib - tb 
tiothecarius not a classic word ? ct 

HOUSES OF THU ROMANS. 

1568. Of what description are the ol 
Homan houses supposed to have been V 
onginally? What derivation of the r 
word culmen, is given in confirmation « 
of this ? What event led to their im- P 
provement ? Was much attention given 

at this time to regularity in building ? 6 
How were bouses roofed before the time *! 
of Pyrrhus? Repeat a famous boast t 
of Augustus with regard to the improve- J 
wents which he had made on the city. 

1569. To what event was it indebted 1 

for its subsequent magnificence and re- 
gularity ? Mention some salutary re- ■ 
eolations which were enforced in the 
rebuilding of the city. What houses * 
were called ? What name was J 

given to houses in which only a single 1 
family lived ? . 

1570. What was the vcstibulv.ni r Of 
what extent was that before the golden 3 
palace of Nero ? What did this space « 
contain? What was the gate called' 
Of what was it made ? Was it placed , 
on a level with the ground ? What were 
the ontae f-The antevagmenta 1 

1571 Whether did the Roman doors 
open outwards or inwards V Was this 
the case in Athens? Was not this 
privilege sometimes granted also by the 
Romans as an honour’ What mean 
the words eoncrvpuit a Glyccno ostium 
What diflcrence is there between 

C.^4K> P ^and *oirr..r S»p»r7 

1572 Who was the jonifor or oi«- 

ariv s’- How was he equipped ? What 

inscription was sometimes placid on 
his cell? What did he d° ^ith his 
chains, when emancipated V Were ie- 
males ever employed to watch the door ? 

i r!?a How were the gates adorned on 
occasioMot rejoicing ? * Why i. «h. 
of C Aogu»tu» died ’ 

What other honour of a similar kind ] 

did he receive? Wh»t were the ri- 

lative positions of the laurel and oat 
as denoted by the words medUtmquc 

tuebere auercum? aeeured ? 

1574. How was the door secureii r 
Explain the following phrases, obderc 

r cLlumforUMs: occMcreost 

sulis: uncinutn immittcre , obscrarc 
jot cs vel ostium; scram po/icre; m>as- 


itdjanua fuUa nerd ; fores reserare; ex- 

CUt€T0 VQStt! SCTUMe wW0 tll0 Iockjl# M 
appears from these passages, fixed or 
moveable ? . „ - . 

1575. Were knockers or bells used T 
W hat were they called ? Was it usual 
for the porter to interrogate before ad- 
mitting ? What other guard, besides 
the janitor, was there in the houses of 
the great? What was a back door 
called ?— A front door ? 

1576. What was the atrium or aula 1 
How was it approached? What part 

, of it was the tabUnvml The 
. With what was the tabUnum filled? 

. For what purposes was the atrium 
| used ? Why did they select it aa the 
place for their spinning and weaving i 
i 1577. Were these employments re* 
f garded as important? Quote a passage 
, in confirmation. Quote « passage from 
t Columella to show the change which 
. afterwards took place in this respect 
Into who«e hands did this employment 
i then fall ? . v. 

1 1578. What stuff was principally 

I manufactured? Was linen unknown ? 
a What were the chief processes in the 
. manufacture of wool? In what state 
" was it called succidal How was it 
e prepared for being dyed? . . 

1579. What was the form of the 
If loom? What was it called? In what 
n restricted senae is this word taken by 
ie some ? What were the licia t What 
* the stamen? Why was it so called? 
d What was the subtemen ?— The arundo 1 
• e The radius ?-The peeten T Is the up- 
right mode of weaving practised at all 

r , in modern times ? Explain the words 
is licia tclae addere . . . ... 

1580. What is the meaning of triltx 
ie applied to cloth V Of bilixt Explain 
„ the words /ferf piefuratas auri subtemtm 

wgetes. What does tranm mean t 

1581. What is meant by vestes ****$' 

gionlae ? Why was this kindof cloth 

a. so called? What is meant by vestes 
at Attalicacf Why so called 9 
m Babylonlcac f—Polymita t l estbnenta 
lis sprmatina ? In what metaphorical 
e sense is filum used ? Give an example, 
r ? What verb is in the same metaphorical 
on sense applied to the composition of 

kte Mention, some other. uses of the 

nd atrium. What was meant by pinaco- 

theca ? Explain the expressions amici 
iak admlssionis primac ,sccv ndac ,vel tertiae 
rue Hy whom is this distinction aaulto b»>» 
? been first made? Win* wore the wqfficio 
« admissiones 1 W hat was the office of the 
ere S " *mt*bm*m f Whet woe the 
Z. „Mr.l character of theae otleodantt ? 

arc 6 1E83- Whore waa the hearth ? Who 
Z. hod the charge of «? Why h> tor at®*- 
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times used for focus t H ad the ancients 
chimneys for carrying off the smoke J 
What is December hence called from 
the great use of fires in that month ? 
What means did they take to prevent 
•moke ? What was such wood called ? 
What were camini portables, &c ? 
What method of warming the several 
apartments of a house was contrived in 
the time of Seneca ? 

1584. What was the impluvium ? By 
what other names was this place 
called ? Why was it sometimes called 
te&tudo 7 What proportion does V it- 
ruvius direct that it should bear in size 
to the rest of the bouse 7 Who was the 
atriensis t What rank did he hold 
among the other slaves ? 

1585 . What were the sleeping apart- 
meats in a house called ? For what 
were the cubicula diurna used ? What 
was the antechamber called, if there 
was one attached ? What is the signi- 
fication of conclave ? What was the 
Greek gynaeceum ? Who were the cubi- 
cuUtrii? What was the chief of these 
called ? 

1586. What were the eating apart- 
ments called P What was a diat'ta } * 
—A xotheca f In what sense is dlaeta 
used in the civil law ? In what other 
sense, by Cicero? What was a solaria 
urn ? What other name was also given 
to an apartment of this kind ? 

1587. How were the Human houses 
roofed ? Were these tiles of a large 
size ? What novel tax was imposed on 
houses when war was declared against 
Antony ? In what form does the root 
seem to have been made ? W r bat was 
the top of it called? Quote a passage 
in which this word is used metaphori- 
cally. What was the fastigium in a 
temple ? 

1588. Explain the phrases cloacae fas- 
tigio ductae; curatlo oltlor fastigio 
suo ; pari fastigio stetit; in consular e 
fastigium protect us ; summa sequar 
fastigia rerum. What was meant 
by tholusf What part of thiB was 
called fastigium ? In what extended 
sense is tholus used 9 How was it 
adorned on the inside 9 On the out- 
side? 

1588. What were fenestrael How 
were these covered ? What did the 
wealthy Romans use for their windows 
instead of glass ? Where was this sub- 
stance found ? Was it in general use ? 

1580. Mention some other substances 
which were used for windows. Were 
they unacquainted with glass ? By 
whom was this article invented ? When 
did it come into use in England ? 

1500 . What were pavimenta sectilia ? 
What was the Greek name for this 


kind of pavement ? What is it called 
by Cicero ? What were pavimenta 
tesseUata 1 What was this called in 
later times ? Why ? 

1591. How were ceilings adorned ? 
What was peculiar in the roof of Nero's 
diniug room? 

VILLAS ANli CARDANS. 

1592. In what was the magnificence 
of the Romans chiefly conspicuous? 
What was the original meaning of the 
word villa? Prove this from the mean- 
ing of a derivative. What did it de- 
note at an after period? Into how 
many parts was a villa of this kind 
divided P What were they ? What did 
the villa urbana contain p— The villa 
rustical — The villa jructuuria ? 

1593. What do Cato and Varro com- 
prehend under villa rustica f What 
does Vitruvius mean by what he calls 
villa pscudo-urbana ? Why did a tower 
form a part of every villa 9 What were 
the gallinarium, ehenoboscium, nesso- 
trop/dum, aviarlum, glirarium f suite, 
leporarlum, apiarium, cochleare 7 
Where were they situated ? 

1594. What was a therio trap h him vel 
vivarium ? in what other senses is 
vivarium used ? Explain the phrases 
in vivaria mittere ; rd vivaria currunt. 

1595. Were the Romans fond of gar- 
dens ? Mention some of the most cele- 
brated gardens of ancient times. What 
circumstances are mentioned by Pliny 
in illustration of the fondness of the Ro- 
mans for horticulture ? What does V ir- 
gil mean by hortus pinguisf From 
what fact, with regard to the names of 
certain noble families at Rome, do we 
learn the importance which was at- 
tached, in early times, to the cultivation 
of the kitchen garden ? 

1596. To what was the chief attention 
paid in after tiroes ? What is the mean- 
ing of the phrase topiariam f avert ? 
What were the slaves employed* for this 
purpose called ? 

1597. With what did the Romans adorn 
their gardens ? To what enjoyments did 
they render them subservient? Did they 
attend much to the irrigation of their 
gardens P By what means was water 
conveyed to them if there was none in 
the ground itself? Wbat were these 
aqueducts sometimes called ? Why J 

1598. Enumerate some of the gardens 
at Rome of which the classics make 
most frequent mention. For what pur- 
pose were the ambulacra used ?— The 
palaestra ? Were trees ever reared 
round houses in the city ? 

AGRICULTURE. 

1600. Mention some circumstances to 
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chow how much the ancient Romans 
were devoted to agriculture? What 
extent of land was allotted to each 
citizen by Romulus ?— After the expul- 
sion of the kings? What was the 
charge and condition ot the villicus ? 
In what sense was the word arator 
used 9—Colonus f Why 6as the latter 
railed also partiarius ? What was the 
usual form of Roman leases ? What 
did agricola mean P 

1601. Does the stock on the farm ap- 
pear to have belonged at first to the 
proprietor or the farmer ? What was a 
farmer in these circumstances called ? 
In what sense does Cato use the word 
co tonus ? — Columel U? Who was the pro- 
curator in a farm? What were those 
who acted under such au overseer 
called ? What was the condition of the 
persons employed under the farmer or 
bailiff? 

1602. What were the six chief kinds 
of soil ? For what growth was the free 
soil best adapted ’—The stiff? Mention 
some of the qualities ascribed to the 
best soil. What was arable land called ? 
— Pasture ? 

1G03. What kind of manure did the 
Homans principally use ?— When theiv 
was a scarcity of dung? Mention 
several other kinds of manure which 
they employed. How was the water 
carried off? 

1604. What part of the plough was 
the temof— -The stiva The manicula 
vel caynlus ? — The vomer ? — The burls f 
—The dentate f — The mires ? —The cut- 
ter ? — The tall a /"—Were all these parts 
made in every plough ? 

1605. What was the llgo or pnlat 
—The rostrum /"—The sarculum f — The 
hi dens r — The oc.ca vel crates dentata 
The trpet ?— The marra F— The dot- 
a bra 7 — The securis ? In what other 
sense is sccuris sometimes used ? 

1600. What animals were used in the 
plough * What was the original mean- 
ing at' /ugeritm ¥ Did the same person 
manage the plough and also drive the 
cattle ? What instrument did he em- 
ploy for the latter purpose ? IIow were 
the animals yoked ? What was on 
actus P What was the double of this 
called ? 

1007. What was meant by porca vel 
lira 1 In what sense is porca taken by 
Pestns ? What is the signification of 
Urare T— J)tl /rare ? — Pracvaricari ? — 
Was the Roman mode of ploughing ex- 

ctly the aatue aa ours ? What were 
*camna ? 

1008. Was it usual to let ground lie 
fallow ? For what reason is this sup- 
posed to have been done? Wbat was 
meant by ager rcstibilis ¥ What was a 


field called after a year’s rest? What 
expression was applied to a field when 
it was ploughed for the firet .time, after 
having been long uncultivated ’* When 
it was ploughed for the second time t 
For the third ? Wbat expression was 
used when the number exceeded this ? 
Wbat was meant by una opera applied 
to ploughing ? 

1609 . Were all soils ploughed at the 
same season of the year ’ What does 
Virgil mean in calling that the beet 
soil bis quae solem, bis frigora sensit t 
How is seges used ? What was the 
usual depth of the furrow in the first 
ploughing ? What depth does Pliny 
call by the word scaryicatio t 

1610. From what was the seed thrown? 
What was the Roman mode of sowing ? 
When was the principal seed time? 
How was a growing crop checked when 
too luxuriant ? What were the methods 
employed for destroying weeds P What 
increase did the seed sown in Italy 
usually yield ? Mention some foreign 
countries in which M»e proportion was 
much greater. 

1611. What grain was chiefly culti- 
vated by the Romans ? What was this 
called ? Explain the phrase adorea 
aliquetn afficere. What kind of grain 
among us approaches nearest to that 
which the Romans called far ? 

161*2. What was barley called ? Was 
it used for human food ? Was it con- 
verted into drink? What were oats 
called ? What was their chief use ? 
In what other senses is arena used? 
For what purpose was flax or lint chiefly 
cultivated ’—Willows ? 

1613. Mention some kinds of pulse 
which the Romans cultivated. For 
wbat purposes were these used ? Men- 
tion some things which were sown to 
be cut green as food for the labouring 
cattle ? 

1614- Did the Rom&nB pay much at- 
tention to tbe culture of meadow- land ? 
What did they do with their bay after 
it was cut t What was sicUimentwn t 
What foenum cardum ? Did they en- 
close their meadows? What are the 
only enclosures for cattle mentioned in 
the classics 9 

1615. How did they cut down their 
grain ? How was it cut in Gaul? * Do 
the Romans seem to have bound their 
corn in sheaves like the Greeks and 
Hebrews ? To what place was it con- 
veyed after being cut ? Wbat was the 
situation and shape of the area t Was 
it paved ? 

1610. How was the grain beaten out 
of the ear? What is the quantity of 
the first syllable of tribula, and why P— 
Of tribute ? In wbat different senses 
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does the latter word occur? By what 
other ancient nations were these me- 
thods of beating out the' corn used P 
How was it winnowed ? Where was 
it deposited ? For what purposes was 
the straw used ? What does pale a pro- 
perly mean ?—Stramen or stipule t 

1017. Did the Romans pay much at- 
tention to the breeding or sheep P On 
what account? What advantages re- 
sulted to the community from restrict - 1 
ing each individual to a small portion 
of land ? By what evils was the change 
attended ? What edict of Trajan pro- 
duced a great rise in the value of land- 
ed property ? 

PROPAGATION OF TREES. 

1618. Distinguish between arbores 

and frutices. What, according to 
Pliny, are suffruticesl In what part 
of his writings does Virgil enumerate 
the various ways of propagating trees 
and shrubs? Mention some of those 
which were supposed to be produced 
spontaneously. — By fortuitous seeds.— 
From the roots of other trees. B y whom 
was the cherry-tree first brought into 
Italy, and whence ? When was it in- 
troduced into Britain ? j 

1619. Enumerate and describe the 
five artificial methods of propagation P 
Wbat were sets called from their number 
of slits ? What were viviradices ? 
In what trees was the method by lay- 
ers chiefly used 9 How was ingrafting j 
performed ? In what terms has Ovid 
beautifully described this operation ? 
Was thisthe only mode in which it could 
be done ? 

1620. Is it absolutely necessary in in- 
grafting, that the fruit or bark of the two 
trees should be similar? What are the oc- 
w/iofaplant ? In wliatstate was it said to 
be when these were cut off ? How was 
inoculation performed ? By what other j 
name was this process called ? Wbat 
was the scutula v. tessella? How were 
forest trees chiefly propagated ? — 
Olives ? What trees were called caed- 
uae? 

1621. liow were vines planted P 
What were the antes ? When was a 
vineyard said repastinari ? Why P 
What was an old vineyard called, when 
thus prepared ? 

1622. How were vines supported P 
What was the jugumt With wbat 
were they tied P What place was cele- 
brated for the growth of such twigs? 
Had all vines a juguml When was a 
vine called compluviatat What were 
funeta t What, tabulate? 

1623. Explain the phrases, vites com - 
pescere vel castigate : comas stringerej 
brachia tondere . What does pamptnare 


signify ? What part of a vine were the 
flagella? —The palmae?— The materia ? 
What kind of branch was that denoted 
by the word pampinariwn?—Fruc- 
tvarium ? What was a cicatrix 1 
What was meant by decusmtio t 

1624. What was the fruit of the vine 
called? In what other senses is uva 
used ? Did it denote a single berry or 
a cluster ? What was the stone of the 
grape called ? What was meant by 
corymbus ? — B y vindemia ?— Vindemi- 
atorf 

1625. What were the limites in a 
vineyard? Wbat name was given to 
a path from cast to west?— From south 
to north ? What does semltare mean ? 
What were vaginae ? Wbat was their 
breadth 9 What is meant by agrl com- 
paginantes T 

1026. At what distance were vines 
usually planted ? — Among the Umbri 
and Marsi? What wero porculeta 
among these tribes ? What were the 
limites decumani called from their direc- 
tion P— The cardines? In what meta- 
phorical sense is decumanus used ? Give 
an example. Which wave in a succes- 
sion was denoted by fuctus declmanus ? 
Wbat was the corresponding Greek 
word ? 

1027. What directions does Pliny give 
respecting the breadth of these paths 
in vineyards ? Did not the closeness 
of vines depend on the nature of the 
soil? Why did the Romans put a mark 
on trees in transplanting them? 

1628. Mention the names of the chief 
winds, and the quarters from which 
they blew. What were winds from the 
land called ? — From the sea ? How 
many winds did the ancients observe ? 
What were they called P Why ? How 
many intermediate winds were subse- 
quently added? 

CARRIAGES. 

1620. By whom are carriages said to 
bare lieen invented? What convey 
ance was first used ? What were such 
animals called ? Explain the proverbs 
cliteUae hovi sunt imposltae ; bos clitel- 
las . Wbat was the covering below the 
panniers called? What epithets were 
hence applied to beasts of burden ? 
What was a pack-horse called ’* What 
is the meaning of the proverb minhne 
sis cant her ium in fossa T 

1030. What was the driver of a beast 
of burden called ? What was the hippo- 
pera of such a person ? By what other 
name was it called ? Wbat was the 
aerumnula ? By wbat other names 
was this called ? What were the mull 
Mariani , and why were they so called * 
Explain the phrase expcllerefurca . 
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1631. What wai the meaning of fer- 
culum t What waa the sella gestatoria 
or cathedra f What the lectica vel 
cuhile f What were the plagulae of 
the latter ?— The cursores ? 

1632. Were the sella and lecttcae used 
by women ot the same construction as 
those used by men ? Mention some 
points in which the sella and lectica 
differed, besides the posture of the 
person carried. What were the slaves 
called by whom they were carried P 
How were they dressed ? Was their 
figure much looked to in appointing 
them to this office ? How were the 
couches supported t Why were the 
slaves said succollare aliquem t 

1633. What distinction was there be- 
tween the sella and lectica iu tbe number 
of bearers ? What was the latter called 
when carried by six ? — By eight ? 
When, and whence. Is the use of lec • 
ticae supposed to have been introduced 
at Rome r Are they not mentioned in 
the classics as having been previously 
in use ? What restriction was put upon 
the use of them by Ccesar ? Were they 
to be had for hire ? 

1634. What kind of litter was that 
called bastarna ? What was the traha f 
For what purposes was it used ? What 
were carriages with one wheel tail- 
ed ? — What, when drawn by slaves ? — 
—With two wheels?— With four? 

163^. What were two horses in a yoke 
called ? — Three ? — Four ? What does 
bfjuge curriculum mean ? Is this the 
usual sense of curriculum ? Waa four 
the greatest number used in a chariot ? 

1630 What does quadrigarii mean ? 
— desultorcs f — What were such horses 
called? How many wheels had the 
vehicles used in races P— In war? What 
were currus falcati? What were the 
superior Roman magistrates called from 
the carriages in which they rode ? 
What waa the sella curulis? Describe 
it. — Why is it called curule eburf 
—Why alta ?— Why regia ? From what 
people waa it borrowed ? 

IC37. What was the pilentum f— The 
carpentum f At what period was the 
use of this carriage prohibited ? What 
was the thensa ? Why was it so called? 
Ry whom was this drawn '■* 

1638. What was the clsium ? What 

art of it was called ploximum ? What 

ind of carriage was the rheda or car- 

ruca ? — The petorritum f —The esse- 
dumf— The covinusf How many per- 
sons were there usually in the war 
ebariota of the ancients ? 

1639. What waa the plaustrum f — The 
scirpeaf— The arceraf What kind of 
animals were used in drawing the 
Plaustrum 1 What was meant by vches f 


Mention some other words which ore 
applied to a waggon with foitr wheels. 

1640. What are meant by sarraca eel 
plaustra Bootae? What other name wes 
given to the ursa major ? Why was it 
called Parrhasist what other name 
was given to the ursa minor ? To which 
of theae constellations did the singular 
plaustrum properly belong ? What were 
the stars which composed it called f 
Why are these two constellations called 
inoccidui 7 Why tardi ? 

1641. What constellation was that 
called Bootes t By what other namo 
was it known ? What is the correspmi- 
ding Latin expresaioa used by Ovid? 
What waa tbe situation of Arcturus? 
What is tbe composition of this word ? 
What was the position of the Dragon ? 

1642 What Were tbe principal parts 
of a carriage ? Of what did the wheels 
consist ? Give the Latin names of these 
several parts. What kind of wheel waa 
that called tympanum ? What were the 
cardines in a waggon ? In what other 
seuse does the word tympanum occur ? 
What were the parts of such a machine ? 
In what metaphorical senses are the 
words axis and cardines used ? Give 
examples. What were the cardines 
mundil In what part of tbe heavens 
was J u piter supposed to reside ? What 
was it hence called ? 

1643, What animals were yoked In 
carriages ? What was the jugum t To 
what was it fixed ? How ? What were 
fvnales cqui 7 What is the correspon- 
ding Greek expression ? What was the 
horse on the right called in a chariot of 
four?— On the left? 

1644. W hat instruments were employ* 
ed for driving animals ? What for re- 
straining and managing horses? By 
what people is the bit said to have been 
invented ? What part was called aurea t 
— What part orea ? What is meant by 
frena lupata vel lupil What is tbe 
meaning of the phrase frenum morders 
m Cicero?— In Martial? Of what 
metal was the bit sometimes made ? 

1646. What were the reins called ? 
Give some verbs which are applied to 
these words in tbe sense of * to manage 
— to let out— to draw in.* What was 
tbe capistrumf In what other sense 
is this word used ? Give evamples. 

1616. What was the driver of a chariot 
called? What does aurigarius mean? 
What constellation bad this name? 
What was the position of the Hyadest 
What was this constellation called by 
the Romans, from mistaking the deriva- 
tion of the word ? Why are they called 
tristes and pluviae ? Where were the 
Pleiades 1 

1647. In what other sense is agitato* 
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sued ? From what were driven com- 
monly denominated? Give examples. 
Where did they eit ? When were they 
Mid currum equosquesustinere f— When 
retorquerc et aver ter ef Mention some 
verba which were applied to persons In 
a carriage or on horseback. 

Idea. What is the meaning of vector"! 
What verba were applied to a person 
when he mounted a chariot?— When 
he was helped or lifted up ? What was 
the signal for mounting in hired car* 
riages? How did the Romans orna- 
ment their carriages ? 

me city. 

1649. Why was Rome called scpticollis ? 
What waa the Meptimontium t Does the 
Janicutum seem to have been consid- 
ered one of the seven hills ? On which 
hill was the city originally built ? 
What was the emperor's house called 
from being built on this hill ?— And in 
later times* those who attended the 
emperor ? Whence had the mons Capi. 
toiinus its name? What was it called 
before the capitol was built > Why ? 

1650. Which hill was the most ex- 
tensive? W’-ence had it its name? 
What circumstance has led some to sup* 
pose that it was not included within the 
pomaerium? What king is said by 
others to have joined it to the city ? 
By what other names was it known, 
and why ? 

1651. From what is mons Qulrinalis 
supposed to have been named? By 
whom was it added to the city ? What 
was it called m later times, end why ? 
From whom did the mons Caelius take 
its name ? By whom was it added to the 
city ? What was it anciently called, and 
why ? What was it afterwards called ? 

1652. Why was the mons Viminalis 
so called ? By what other name was 
it known, and why ? By whom was it 
added to the city It Why was the mons 
JSjequilinus so called ? By whom was it 
added to the city ? From whom did 
the Janiculum take its name ? By what 
other name was it known, mid why ? 

1653. Why was the Vaticanus so 
called? Where did it lief On what 
aocount waa it disliked? What cele- 
brated buildings now stand on it ? 
Why waa the colli s hortulorum so 
called ? By whom was it added to the 
city ? Why was it afterwards called 
Pincius f 

1654. How many gates had Rome at 
the death of Romulus? — In tbo time 
of Pliny ? Mention the principal. 
What road led through that called 
F/aminia t Why was this gate also called 
Jlutnentana ? Whet was the Esquilina 
anciently called ? Why was the Cor- 


mentalis called scelerata t Why was 
the Capena so called?*— The triumphaUs f 

1655. Where are the praetorian co- 
horts supposed to have been quartered ? 
What was the number of these troops ? 
From what parts of the empire were 
they raised ? How many praetorian 
cohorts were raised under Vitelliua * 
What change did Severus make? By 
whom were they suppressed ? 

1656. What gave ono a right to en- 
large the city ? Who were the first 
that availed themselves of it after the 
expulsion of the kings P Is the popu- 
lation of ancient Romm ascertained ? 
Wbat does Lipsius compute to have 
been the maximum ? 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

1657. Why was the Capitol so called ? 
On what hill did it stand? By whom 
was it built? By whom dedicated? 
When was it burnt the first time ? By 
whom was it rebuilt? By whom was 
it burnt the gecond time ? By whom 
rebuilt ?— The third time ? Are there 
any remains of it ® 

1058. In wbat two senses is capitolium 
ased ? What waa the form oi the edi- 
fice ? — The extent ? How many large 
temples did it contain ? To whom wbb 
the one in the centre dedicated ?— On 
the right ? — On the left? According to 
Livy? 

1659. Why was the capitol called 
arx ? How ‘was it approached ? Why 
was it called aurea ? What did this 
gilding cost ? Of what material were 
the gates made ? Mention some other 
temples which the capitol contained. 
What antique was preserved in it ? 
Where was the asylum of Romulus 
situated P 

1660. fly whom was the Pantheon 
built? To whom was it dedicated? 
By whom repaired? What id it now 
called? Why ? To whom is it conse- 
crated ? Give some description of it. 

16CL Wliat famous temple stood on 
the Palatmo hill ? By whom was it 
built ? What was attached to the 
temple ? For wbat other purpose was 
it used? What was the allusion o< 
Caligula in calling the compositions oi 
Seneca commissioner t What waB the 
place built by Hadrian for this purpose 
called ? What exclamations did the 
audience utter when they were pleased 
with a composition ? 

1662. What temple stood on the Aven* 
tine mount P By whom was it built? 
At whose instigation ? In imitation oi 
what? By whom was the temple of 
Janus built ? When did its gates stand 
open P How often was it shut during 
the republic P At wbat period ? How 
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often under Augustus ? On what oc- 
casions ? What meaning do some give 
to the expression Janus Quirini ? 

1663, Were there any temples at 
Rome consecrated to Romulus ? Where 
was the temple of Mars ultorf By 
whom was it built? What trophies 
were suspended in this temple ? Was 
Augustus much gratified by the surren- 
der which the Parthians made of these 
standards ? 

16'ty. What was the odeum f What 
was a nymphmumt What were tha 
principal ' circi at Rome? Why was 
the Cirrus Flm&taius called Apollmarts t 
Why was- the Circus Maximus ca I- 
ed fallax t What were stadia f — 
podromt t — palestrae , gymnasia ,■ and 
xysti ? 

i0t;5. Where were such places chief- 
ly situated ? Why is this plain called 
super bi regis agerf Explain the 
phrases fors domina campi ,• venalis 
campus ; campi not a ; latisslmus di- 
ce ndi campus. What were naumach - 
iaef Mention some of these. In what 

•other places were these fights exhibit- 
ed ? 

1G6J. What were curiae? 1 — What, 
fora J* What was the chief of these 
called ? Where did it lie ? For what 
purposes was it used ? What is it now ? 
By whom was it instituted ? What 
addition did Tarquimus prisous make 
to it ? Why were these shops called 
argcnttiriaeT Explain the following 
phrases, ratio pecuniarum , quae in foro 
rersatur. fidem de foro tollerc; in foro 
rersari, foro cedere vel in foro cum non 
habere ; de foro decedere; in foro esse, 
•/el dare operam foro ; fori tabes ; in 
alleno joro litigare* 

1667. What were the halls around 
the forum called ? For what purposes 
were they used ? What statue stood 
in the foru\n near the rostra P For 
what purpose was it set up 9 Were 
there more fora than one under the 
republic? By whom were new oneB 
added 9 Why was that of Domitiau 
called transit or ium ? 

1668. For what was the forum boarium 
used ? Where was it situated 9 What 
was the swine market called ?— The 
fishmarket ?— sTlie green market ? What 
was sold in the forum cupedinis l What 
were all these, when joined together, 
called P— From whom 9 

1669. W hat were portions ? I) id the y 
add much to the splendour of t lie cny ? 
From what did they take their names 9 

, Enumerate some of tho principal of 
them. For what purposes were they 
used ? Wbat sect of philosophers had 
their name from meeting in a portico ? 
What other name had this portico be- 


sidca the general one ? How was it 
adorned ? 

1670. What did columnae origin- 

ally denote ? How Waa the term after 
wards used ? Mention the five different 
kinds of columns. Wbat is the base of 
a column? What proportion deoa it 
bear to the rest ? Wbat is the stylo- 
bates in a column ? — The epistyliumf 
—The scapus t What was the e alumna 
aenea ? where did the cotumna ros - 
strata stand ? In honour of whom was 
it erected ? What column stood in the 
capitol? ' 

1671. What were the two moat colon 
braced columns in Rome? Are these 
still remaining ? Where does Trajan’s 
stand ? Of bow many blocks of marble 
is it composed ? What are its dimen- 
sions? How is U ornamented ? By 
whom was the pillar of Antoninus erect- 
ed ? What is its beigbt? la the work- 
manship on it equal to that of l*m$aa% 
pillar ? What statues were placed on 
them by Pope Sextus V. P 

1072. What was the tax on cdnprts 
called ? Where did the column* Mm* 
nia stand ? From whom did it receive 
its name ? Wbat kind of persons were 
called cofwnnurii, and why ? 

1673. Of what material were trium- 
phal arches built at first?— Latterly ? 
—Of wbat figure ? How many gates 
had they ? How were they adorned t 
Wbat were suspended from the middle 
gate to be lowered and put on the vic- 
tor's head as he passed? 

1674. What were tropaeaf Where 
were they usually erected ? Among 
what people were they chiefly used 7 
What did they use for a trophy ? Were 
they often built of metal or stone? 
Why? 

1675. Were trophies much used by 
the Romans ? In wbat other senses la 
tropaetm used ? Was it reckoned law- 
ful to overturn a trophy ? Why? Give 
an example. Are there any trophies 
still remaining at Rome ? 

1676. Who bad anciently the charge 
of the aqueducts? Who afterwards? 
How many men had these officers un- 
der them P How were they divided ? 
What was meant by servl aquarii By 
provincia aquaria f Wbat person was 
called librator f What was the amsafia 
It bra f 

1677. What was the declivity of an 
aqueduct? What attendants had the 
curator or praefectus aquarum T How 
many aqueducts were there in Rome ? 
Mention some of them. Why was one 
of them called virgo t By whom was 
this aqueduct made? 

' 1678. What were cloacae t By whom 
ware they first made ? Were they ex- 

i 
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Wmshre? What Wet the principal t 


ertledf By whom was It built? Who 
bad the aujwriatemlmice of the Beware j 
under the ropubli e£— Under the cm - i 
peroral Whet were perhaps the great- 
eet of ell the Roman works f How for 
m they extend? 

Mr#. Whet people ere said to have 
fim paved their needs? Which vm 
the Atet reed paved by the Romans? 
Whet wee this road celled, and from 
whom? To what place was it afterward* 
continued ? Are there any remains of it? 
What was ita breadth t — What, its thick’ 
neat? Hew many strata were there in 
It and of whet materials ? 

J08O. Were the roads raised ? For 
whet purpose? What were the mar- 
ginesf Where did the milliarfum an- 
num stand ? By whom was it erected ? 
Were the miles reckoned from it ? 
Whet does ad terttum lay idem signify* 
end how ? From what were the public 
ways named ? 

1061. Where was the via Aurelia? 
To what places did the Ftaminia lead ? 
—The Cassia f— The JEmMa f— The via 
Pr&nestinat— 1'itfvrtinal— Ostiensist 
— Lauren tina ? What name was given 
to the principal roads ?— To those less 
frequented? Was the charge of the 
public reads one of dignity ? 

1082. What were diverticula f In 
What other senses is this word used * 
What were diversoria t What was 
the proper name for these bouses when 
they were hired ? What was the keeper 
called ?— The visitors ? What were the 
inns or stages along the roads called in 
later times * At what distance were 
they from one another ? 

1683. What were mutationes ? What 
were these public couriers called? By 
whom were they kept up? Were the 
horses never allowed for private busi- 
ness? By whom are public couriers 
said to have been first employed ? By 
whom Were they - introduced among the 
Romans?— Among the French ? When 
was the post-office first established by 
parliament in England ? 


1684. Was the word via used only fot 
a public road ? Give examples. 

1686. Blow many bridges wane there * 
in Rome from an early period r Name 1 
them. Why was the pons SubUchtt so J 
called ? By Whom was it built of stone ?! 
To What place did that called .Fafirfofrltl 
lead? What ether bridge led to this" 
island? Where Was the pone Sen- 
atorius ? To what ptaoe did tfae Jani- 
ext laris lead?— The triumpholisJ By 
whom was the Milan bridge built’' 
Where was the Mtlvian bridge ? 

1688. Where is thewons Narsisl Why 
is this bridge so called* Where was 
the pons Namiensis ? By whom was it 
built? Do any considerable vestiges of 
it matin? Whit magnificent bridge 
did Trajan build ? By whom was it de- 
molished? What was the emperor’s 
pretext for this act? What other 
reason has been assigned ? 

1687. Mention some places at which 
there are remains of splendid Roman 
bridges. What is the most famous tern - 
porery bridge on record? Mention 
some other expedients which the Ro- 
mans employed for crossing rivers. * 

LIMITS OF TH* EMPIRE. 

1686. Wbst limits did Augustus set 
to the empire, and in his will recom- 
mend to his successors ? Repeat some 
of the high titles which such an extent 
of territory led the Roman writers to 
give to their city. Was the advice of 
Augustus followed ? What additions 
were made by Trajan ?— By O storm*, 
under Claudius?— By Agricola, under 
Dcmftian? Was Sererus successful in 
hit attempts to subjugate the Caledon- 
ians ? How many men is he said to 
have lost in his fruitless efforts to sub 
due them * (What statement in Hume’s 
History of England betrays his ignor- 
ance of this fact?) What immense 
bulwark did he build in order to re- 
pfesa their inroads into the southern 
part of the island ? Vs hat wbb its ex- 
tent? 


THE END. 
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